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LECTURE  LXVI. 

HL    PROSPECTIVE    EMOTIONS. i.  CONSIDERATION    OF    THE   DE- 
SIRE OF  CONTINUED  EXISTENCE^  CONCLUDED. ^IL  DESIRE  OF 

FliEASURE. 

Iif  mj  last  Lecture,  GenftlemeD,  I  began  the  consideration  of 
that  order  of  our  emotions,  which,  from  their  relation  to  objects  as 
future,  I  distinguished,  from  our  immediate  and  retrospective  emo- 
tions, by  the  name  of  prospective^ — an  order  which  comprehends 
our  desires  and /ear«, — the  most  important  of  ail  the  affections  of 
our  mind,  as  the  immediate  directors  of  our  conduct,  which  our 
other  mental  affections,  of  whatever  species,  influence  only  in- 
directly, through  the  medium  of  our  wishes. 

With  respect  to  this  order  in  general,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  you,  how  the  same  objects,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may,  in 
different  circumstances  of  our  relation  to  these  objects,  as  present 
or  absent,  give  rise  both  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  different 
the  feeling  of  the  mere  desirableness  of  an  object, — which  is  no* 
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thing  more  than  the  relation  of  certain  ohjects  perceived  or  eon- 
ceived,  as  antecedents  to  our  desires  as  consequents, — is  from  the 
feeling  of  the  greater  amount  of  personal  adrantage,  or  of  the  mo- 
ral propriety  of  certain  actions ;  both  which  considerations,  indeed, 
may  produce  the  tendency  to  desire,  in  some  cases,  but  do  not  ne* 
cessarily  constitute  it  in  all ; — the  clearest  perception  of  greater 
advantage  from  certain  actions,  which  it  would  be  worldly  pru- 
dence to  prefer,  and  of  moral  propriety  in  certain  actions,  which 
it  would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  often  insufficient  to  overcome 
other  circumstances  of  momentary  attraction,  which  thus  obtaia 
our  momentary  preference,  even  though  felt  to  be  in  absolute  op- 
position to  our  good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  that  virtue,  which  is 
itself,  indeed,  a  part,  and  the  most  important  part  of  this  general 

good. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire, — ^which  are  so  various  to  different 
persons,  that  perhaps,  no* two  objects  are  regarded  with  the  same 
interest  and  choice  by  any  two  individuals, — are  not  limited,  even 
to  the  infinity  of  existing  things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the 
wildest  imagination  can  conceive,  I  stated  to  you  the  impossibility 
of  any  exact  enumeration  of  these  objects,  such  as  might  enable 
us  to  treat  compendiously  of  the  whole  boundless  variety  of  hu- 
man wishes.  All  which  I  could  venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
class  the  principal  objects,  that  seem,  in  their  nature,  to  involve 
that  species  of  attraction,  which,  as  immediately  antecedent  to  all 
our  wishes,  i  have  termed  dmrtibUneu^ — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
important  of  those  objects,  which  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  our  nature,  be  contemplated  by  us,  without  exciting  the 
emotion  of  desire.  Of  these,  1  enumerated  the  following : — Our 
desire  of  the  mere  continuation  of  our  being, — our  desire  of  pleas- 
ure,— our  desire  of  action, — our  desire  of  society, — our  desire  of 
knowledge, — our  desire  of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in 
what  is  commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  indirect  power,  as  in 
avarice, — our  desire  of  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those  around 
us, — our  desire  of  glory, — our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others, — 
our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those  whom  we  hate. 

All  these  desires,  however,  I  stated,  may  exist  in  various  forms^ 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  probability  of  attainment, — a 
simple  wish,  hope,  expectation,  confidence,  being  the  most  re- 
markable gradations  ia  the  scale, — though  there  are  various  in- 
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terFening  shades  of  difTerence,  to  which  no  name  is  giveo.  They 
are  not  species  of  desires  essentially  distinct,  but  modes  of  all  oor 
desires. 

Our  wishes,  when  they  exist  with  little  force  and  perma- 
nence, are  termed  simply  deiires, — when  they  rise  more  vividly, 
and  occupy  the  mind  more  exclusively,  they  are  termed  pas$ions. 
The  vividness  and  permanence,  therefore,  are  the  only  circum- 
stances, which  distinguish  our  passions, — not  any  essential  diifei^ 
ence  in  the  particular  nature  of  the  desires  themselves.  The 
slightest  wish,  which  we  scarcely  feel  as  a  very  vivid  emotion, 
becomes  a  passion,  when  it  affects  us  strongly  and  lastingly.  The 
most  ardent  passion,  which  may  have  occupied  our  whole  soul  for 
half  our  life,  if  it  were  to  rise  only  slightly  and  faintly,  would  be 
termed  a  mere  desire. 

After  these  general  preliminary  distinctions,  1  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  our  particular  desires  ;  and,  in  my  last  Lec- 
ture, offered  some  remarics  on  the  first  of  these,  in  iny  order  of 
enumeration.  Of  the  great  fact  of  that  desire  of  life,  which  you 
must  see  operating  universally  around  you,  you  could  not  need  to 
be  informed ;  and  my  observations,  therefore,  were  chiefly  illus- 
trative of  that  beautiful  adaptation  of  our  nature  to  the  scene  on 
which  we  have  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  men,  that  is  ef^ 
fected  by  this  principle  of  our  constitution, — a  principle,  which 
renders  the  scene  of  those  duties  itself  delightful,  as  the  scene  of 
oor  continued  being,— of  that  ft/e,  which  we  love  in  itself,  and 
which  is  associated,  in  our  conception,  with  the  scene  on  which 
every  moment  of  our  life  has  passed. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  viewing,  in  our  love  of  life,  a  principle 
disg^ceful  to  our  nature,  we  may  see  in  it,  far  more  truly,  a  prin- 
ciple which  does  honour  to  our  nature,  because  it  answers  admi- 
rable purposes  in  our  moral  constitution.  What  happiness  would 
it  be,  to  those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the  most  gloomy  prison 
for  a  series  of  years,  if  during  all  this  long  period  of  confinement, 
the  very  prison  itself  were  to  seem  to  them  a  delightful  habita- 
tion, and  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  came,  we  had  only  to  open 
the  gate,  and  lead  the  prisoner  forth  to  sunshine  and  the  balmy 
breeze,  which  were  not  to  be  the  less  delightful,  then,  on  account 
of  th^  captivity  in  which  his  former  years  were  spent !  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you,  how  exactly  the  case,  now  imagined,  cor- 
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responds  ia  every  circumstance,  except  in  the  glo^  and  narrow* 
ness  of  the  prisoner's  dismal  abode,  with  that  which  truly  coo8ti>- 
tutes  our  situation  as  temporary  inhabitants  of  this  delightful 
earth» 

It  is  not  the  mere  love  of  life,  which  is  disgraceful  in  itself,  but 
the  cowardly  love  of  it,  which  does  not  yield  to  nobler  desires* 
Every  wish  which  we  can  feel  for  objects  that  are  apt  to  affect 
ourselves,  has  of  course,  relation  to  the  future,  and,  therefore,  to 
some  protraction  of  our  existence,  the  wish  of  which  roust  conse- 
quently be  involved  in  every  other  personal  wish,  the  most  hon- 
ourable which  the  mind  can  form.  To  desire  the  continuation  of 
life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of  it ;  and  to  fear  the  loss  of  it,  is  to  fear 
everything  which  may  bring  i(  into  danger.  Even  the  brave  man, 
then,  will  avoid  danger,  where  no  virtue  would  lead  to  the  ex- 
posure ;  but,  when  virtue  requires  exposure,  he  will  scarcely  feel 
that  it  is  peril  to  which  he  is  exposing  himself.  Glory,  the 
good  of  mankind,  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  the  appro- 
bation of  God, — these  are  all  which  the  brave  man  sees ;  and 
he,  who,  seeing  these,  can  sacrifice  them  to  the  love  of  mere 
animal  life,  is  indeed,  unworthy,  i  will  not  say  of  va9iqui$hiing 
in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to  prevail,  but  even  of  periikmg 
in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to  perish. 

The  next  desire,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  proceed,  is 
our  desire  o(  pleasure;  to  which  the  fear  of  pain  may  be  regarded 
as  opposed.  Annihilation,  indeed,  seems  to  us  an  evil,  indepen- 
dently of  the  happiness  or  misery,  of  which  it  may  deprive  us,  or 
from  which  it  may  free  us.  We  love  the  mere  contentment 
of  our  being,  but  we  love  still  more  our  well-being ;  and  ex- 
istence is  valuable  to  us,  chiefly  as  that  which  can  be  ren- 
dered happy.  He,  who  formed  us  to  be  happy,  of  course  form- 
ed us  to  be  deserving  of  happiness.  The  desire,  indeed,  may 
be  considered  as  almost  involved  -in  the  very  notion  of  hap- 
piness itself,  which  could  scarcely  be  conceived  by  us  as  hap- 
piness, if  it  werQ  not  conceived  as  that  which  is  an  object  of 
desire. 

i  may  say,  of  the  love  of  pleasure,  what  I  have  said  of  the 
love  of  life.  As  it  is  not  the  love  or  preservation  of  life  which 
is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and  honourable  man,  but  the  love  of  a  life 
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Chat  is  inconsistent  with  nobler  objects  of  desire ;  it  is,  in  like 
manner,  not  the  love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy  of  us, — for 
pleasure,  in  itself,  when  arising  from  a  pure  source,  is  truly  as 
pure  as  the  source  from  which  it  flows ;  but  the  love  of  pleasure 
that  is  inconsistent  with  our  moral  excellence.  The  delight  which 
virtue  gives,  and  which  devotion  gives,  is  no  small  part  of  the  ex- 
cellence, even  of  qualities  so  noble  as  devotion  and  virtue.  We 
love  men  more,  we  love  God  more,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  love  them  more^  without  an  increase  of  our  delight.  In  this 
sense,  indeed,  to  borrow  a  beautiful  line,  which  expresses  much 
in  a  very  few  words, — 

*^  Pleasure  is  nought  but  Virtae^s  gajer  name.^'** 

Even  of  pleasures,  which  do  not  flow  immediately  from  virtue,  but 
of  which  virtue  is  far  from  forbidding  the  enjoyment,  how  many 
are  there  which  nature  is  continually  inviting  us  to  enjoy !  There 
are  seasons,  in  which  we  cannot  move  a  single  step,  or  look  around 
us,  or  inhale  a  single  breath  of  air,  without  some  additional  happi- 
ness. To  move  is  delightful ;  to  rest  is  delightful.  It  seems  al- 
most, as  if  the  same  sun,  which  is  every  where  diffusing  light, 
were  diffusing  every  where  happiness  ;  and  not  to  be  happy,  and 
not  to  love  the  sources  of  happiness  around  us,  seem  to  us  almost 
like  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  these,  and  a  sort  of  rebellion 
against  that  benevolence,  which  so  manifestly  wills  our  enjoyment. 
The  words  with  which  Beattie  concludes  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful stanzas  of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  respect,  a  se^^ 
timent,  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  sympathize. — 

*<  O,  how  canst  thoii  renoiince  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms,  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields, — 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 
All  that  th^  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
*^  And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, — 
O,  how  canst  thou  renounce — and  hope  to  be  forgiven  V^f 

•  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  VUI.  v.  673. 
t  Minstr»l,  Book  I.  Stanxa  IX. 
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The  love  of  pleasore,  then,  is  far  from  beings  UDWorthy  of 
man  ;  since  aH  which  we  admire  in  the  nniverse,  all  which  raises 
U8  to  admiration  of  the  author  of  the  oniverse,  is  accompanied 
with  it.  We  cannot  love  virtue  without  loving  a  source  of  de- 
light ;  we  cannot  love  him^  who  has  made  us  capable  of  loving 
virtue,  without  a  delight  still  more  ardent  We  must  love  pleas- 
ure, if  we  love  whatever  is  worthj  of  being  loved. 

But  the  pleasures  which  attend  virtue,  or  which  virtue  ap- 
proves, are  not  the  only  pleasures  which  man  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing. He  may  have  a  sort  of  dreadful  satisfaction  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  most  malignant  desires,  or  he  may  become  the  self-de- 
graded slave  of  his  own  appetites.  There  are  several  gratifica- 
tions, of  which,  though  virtue  may  not  forbid  the  temperate 
use,  she  forbids  the  intemperate  exceis^ — not  because  they  are 
pleasures,  but  because  they  reader  us  incapable  of  dischai^- 
ing  duties  which  we  have  to  perform,-— or,  which  is  a  still 
greater  evil,  deprive  us  even  of  the  very  wish  of  discharg- 
ing our  duties.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  melancholy  progress  of  a  mind  which  has 
yielded  itself  gradually,  with  fewer  and  fewer  struggles,  a  slave 
to  the  tyranny  of  sensual  passions, — of  passions  which  stupify  still 
more  than  they  enslave.  It  is  this  stupefaction  of  better  powers 
and  feelings,  which  far  more  than  the  loss  of  mere  fortune  and 
health,  is  the  most  pathetic,  or  the  most  dreadful  image,  in  every 
such  description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dissolute  : 

^*  Yoar  frieDdt  avoid  yon.     Biutishly  trantforniM 
They  hardly  know  jou  ;— or  if  ooe  remaioi. 
To  with  you  well,  b«  wiahet  you  id  heaven. 
DetpiaM,  on  wept,  yoa  fall, — who  might  have  lefl 
A  sacred,  cherisbM,  aadly  pleasing  name, — 
A  Dame  still  to  be. uttered  with  a  sigh.*** 

Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual  pleasure  were  to  be 
taken  into  account,  without  comprehending,  in  our  estimate,  the 
miseries  of  shame  and  remorse,  and  ruined  fortune,  and  without 
any  regard  to  those  subliroer  delights,  which  the  sensual  lose,  and 
which  they  perhaps  care  not  for  losing,  because  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  them ; — there  can  be  no  question,  that  in  this 
least  important  part  of  happiness,  which  alone  they  value,  they 
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are  inferior  to  those,  who  enjoy,  indeed,  those  external  pleasures, 
which  it  is  only  gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think  of 
their  senses  as  the  sources  of  instruction  more  than  as  the  medium 
of  indolent  luxury.  We  are  not  to  consider,  in  our  estimate,  the 
momentary  enjoyments  only;  we  are  to  consider  the  sensual 
pains,  as  well  as  the  sensual  delights-^the  languor,  the  satiety,  the 
sickness,  the  days  that  in  ill  health  hang  heavily  without  amuse- 
ment, and  the  nights  without  repose,  in  which  the  mind  that  has 
no  consolation  within,  is  still  more  restless  than  the  restless  body* 
Yet  these  are  the  disquietudes,  which,  if  combined  with  a  dull 
repetition  of  amusements  that  are  amusements  no  more,  of  splen- 
dour that  ceases  to  afford  pleasure,  because  it  is  a  splendour 
which  is  even  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  want  of  it,  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  smiling  faces  and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree  with 
our  own,  as  truly  in  the  listlessness  and  weariness  that  are  felt  as 
in  the  cheerfulness  that  is  affected, — are  what,  if  we  have  unfor^ 
tunately  entered  on  such  a  life,  we  strangely  term  a  life  of 
gaiety  :— 

(*  Whom  call  we  gay  ?    That  hoooor  bat  been  long 
The  boaat  of  mere  preteoden  to  the  oame. 
The  ioDocent  are  gay. — ^The  lark  ia  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-f priog  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasaot  too,  a  witness  of  his  soog. 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  be. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those, 
Whose  headaches  nail  tbem  to  a  noon-day  bed  V^^ 

The  innocent,  indeed  are  the  gay ;  and  their  gaiety  is  not  sickness 
and  vexation,  but  happiness.  It  is  a  gaiety  which  flows  so  read- 
ily around  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  how  much  of 
it  is  derived  from  without,  and  how  much  of  it  has  its  source 
within.  All  which  we  perceive,  is  that  they  are  happy,  and 
that  their  happiness  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  inno- 
cence which  leads  to  it.  With  this  purity  of  heart,  the  very 
senses  enjoy  pleasures,  which  require  no  cost  to  produce  them, 

•  Cowper*s  Task,  Book  I.  v.  491—500. 
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bat  which  surpafls  all  the  eDJoyneDts  which  the  eztravafant  luzn* 
ry  of  the  seosaal  can  deTiae.  In  the  first  irernal  walk  of  the  lov* 
en  of  nature,  the  sight  of  a  single  cottage,  which  speaks  to  them 
of  the  happiness  of  those  who  dwell  in  a  scene  so  beantiful,  of  a 
single  wildfloweri  which  at  the  opening  of  spring,  seems  to  an- 
nonnce  the  continued  care  of  that  God,  who  is  again,  as  in  form" 
er  years,  to  coyer  the  earth  with  all  the  profusion  of  his  bounty, 
— gives  to  them  a  pleasure,  which,  if  the  proud  and  luxurious 
could  purchase  by  the  magnificence  of  their  richest  banquets,  they 
would  not  be  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pain,  may  be  regarded  only  as  anoth- 
er form  of  the  desire  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  this  sense,  the  species  of 
emotion,  which  we  have  been  considering,  besides  its  relation  to 
every  accidental  pain,  comprehends  all  the  desires  that  are  in* 
volved  in  oar  bodily  appetites,  as  distinguished  in  that  analysis,  which 
we  formerly  made,  from  the  mere  uneasiness  which  gives  occasion  to 
the  desire ;  the  desire  of  food  or  drink,  for  example,  as  distinguish* 
ed  from  the  mere  pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which  must  exist  as 
sensations,  before  any  such  desires,  that  are  subsequent  to  the  sen- 
sations, can  be  felt.  In  the  same  way,  the  desire  of  relief  may  be 
thought  to  comprehend  that  emotion  which  is  next  to  be  examined 
by  us, — the  desire  of  action  ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  unques- 
tionably does  comprehend  it ;  since  long  inaction  produces  a  pain 
in  our  limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary  motion,  as  truly, 
as  the  long  want  of  food  produces  a  pain  of  a  difierent  sort  which 
prompts  us  to  have  recourse  to  that  which  alone  can  give  relief  to 
such  a  pain.  But  the  action,  of  which  I  speak  at  present,  as  the  object 
of  a  peculiar  species  of  desire,  is  far  more  than  this  desire  of  re- 
lief from  muscular  languor; — ^it  is  a  eantinued  exertion^  which  we 
do  not  abandon  immediately,  after  freeing  our  muscles  from  this 
uneasiness,  which  soon  passes  away  at  the  very  beginning  of  ex- 
ercise, but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till  we  produce  in  them  a  pain  of 
an  opposite  kind, — the  pain  of  fatigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  according  to  the  system  of  many  phi- 
losophers, who  consider  our  own  selfish  enjoyment  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  our  wishes,  to  speak  of  other  desires,  aAer  mentioning  the 
desire  of  pleasure  as  one  of  our  emotions,  must  be  absolutely  su- 
.perfluous ;  since  the  desire  of  pleasure,  according  to  them,  must, 
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ia  some  one  •£  its  forms,  be  the  desire  of  eoery  tking^  which  mui 
can  immediately  desire.  The  remarks,  which  I  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  mj  last  Lecture,  have  prepared  yoa,  however,  I  trust,  for 
seei  .g  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition ;  since,  though  every  thing 
which  we  desire  must  have  seemed  to  us  desirable,  as  the  very 
fact  of  the  desire  denotes, — ^and  though  the  attainment  of  every 
such  desire  must  be  attended  with  pleasure,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  the  pleasure,  which  truly  attends  this  fulfilment  of  de- 
sire, was  the  primary  circumstance  which  excited  the  desire  itself 
We  may  feel  happiness  from  exertion  of  every  kind, — from  socie- 
ty,— from  the  ^discovery  of  truth, — from  the  good  fortune  of  our 
friends,  and  yet  have  desired  these,  without  any  view,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  beginning  desire,  to  this  resulting  happiness,  and 
merely  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  de- 
sire knowledge,  simply  as  knowledge,  because  there  is  something 
of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  which  we  may  readily  learn,  socie- 
ty simply  as  society.  Nature,  indeed,  has  attached  pleasure  to 
these,  as  she  has  attached  pleasure  to  many  of  our  functions, 
which  we  do  not  exercise  on  account  of  that  pleasure.  But  in 
considering  the  origin  of  our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what 
is  contemplated  by  the  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  the  emotion 
arises,  of  the  circumstances  antecedent  to  the  desire,  and.  not  of 
circumstances  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  its  consequents.  The 
mother  derives  pleasure  from  loving  her  new  bom  infant;  and  a 
superficial  thinker  might  say,  in  this  case,  as,  indeed,  many  super- 
ficial thinkers  have  said,  that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  this  pleasure,  and  that,  but  for  her  own  selfish  delight, 
she  could  see  it  perish,  without  the  slightest  concern.  A  very 
little  observation,  however,  is  sufiicient  to  shew  us,  that  the  love, 
in  this  case,  though  accompanied  with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin^ 
independent  of  the  pleasure,  and  musi  have  preceded  it,  or  the 
pleasure  could  not  have  been  felt ;  for,  if  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious emotion  of  a  peculiar  love  in  the  mother,  to  distinguish  the 
infant  from  every  other  infant,  where  are  we  to  find  the  peculiar 
pleasure,  from  which  alone  the  peculiar  love  is  said  to  be  deriv- 
ed ?  What  is  so  evidently  true  in  this  case,  is  true  in  many  other 
cases.  The  emotion  arises,  and  is  attended  with  pleasure ;  but  it 
does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  the 
pleasure  is  felt,  because  the  emotion  has  previously  arisen,  and 
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could  not  have  been  felt,  but  for  the  previoas  emotion  that  is  grat- 
ified. It  is,  as  in  journeying  to  some  distant  scene,  at  the  call  of 
business,  or  of  friendship ; — the  landscape  maj  be  beautiful,  and 
may  delight  us,  therefore,  in  every  stage  of  our  journey,  the  very 
exercise  itself  may  be  pleasing.  Without  the  journey,  it  is 
evident^  that  we  could  not  have  enjoyed  this  beAuty  of  the  scene, 
and  this  pleasure  of  the  exercise  ;  but  we  do  not  journey  on  ac» 
count  of  these  delights.  At  the  same  call,  we  should  have  trav* 
ersed  the  same  road,  though  the  landscape  had  been  dreary  and 
desolate  on  every  side,  and  though  fatigue  had  converted  the  ex- 
ercise itself  into  uneasiness.  ^^  Whatever  the  motive,'^  it  has  been 
said,  by  a  poetical  defender  of  this  doctrine, — 

*^  Whatever  the  motiTe,  pleasure  it  the  mark. 

For  her,  the  black  aiiatain  draws  bit  tword  ; 

For  her,  dark  ttatetmen  trim  tbeir  midnight  lamp, 

To  which  DO  tiogle  lacrifice  may  fall ; 

For  her  the  •aint  abstaioi,  the  miser  starves  ; 

The  stoic  proud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  scoro'd  ; 

For  her,  afflictioo*s  daughters  grief  iodulge, 

And  find,  or  hope,  a  luiury  in  tears  ; 

For  her,  guilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  we  defy, 

And  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  oo  death.^^* 

fThis,  indeed,  though  in  verse,  is  as  sound  philosophy,  as  much 
duller  philosophy  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  powerful  as  it  may  be  la 
poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as  verse  only  that  it  is  powerful, — not  as  a 
statement  of  philosophic  truths.  We  desire,  indeed,  all  these  ob- 
jects, and,  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  delight,  we  may  perhaps,  feel  pleasure  in  all  these  ob- 
jects,— as  we  certainly  should  feel  pain,  if  we  were  not  to  obtain 
what  we  desire,  whatever  the  object  of  desire  may  have  been ; — 
but  it  is  not  the  pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance  that  prompt- 
ed our  desire,  when  it  arose — it  was  the  desire  previously  awak- 
ened, which  was  accompanied  with  pleasure,  or  was  productive 
of  pleasure, — the  pleasure  being  in  all  these  cases,  the  effect  of 
the  previous  desire,  and  necessarily  presupposing  it.  We  desire 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  this  desire : 

•  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Bi  VIIl.  v.  558—667, 
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but)  with  the  same  capacity  of  mere  love  as  now,  we  sboald 
have  desired  the  happiness  of  others,  thoug^h  no  direct  pleasure  to 
ourselves  had  followed  our  generous  wish.  We  desire  knowl- 
edge, and  we  are  delighted  with  the  attainment  of  it ;  hut  if  the 
constitution  of  our  mind  had  continued,  in  every  other  respect, 
the  same  as  now,  we  should  have  felt  curiosity,  though  it  had 
terminated  only  in  simple  knowledge. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  as  originally  constituted  with 
certain  tendencies,  that  some  objects  should  seem  to  it  immediate*: 
ly  desirable ;  as  it  is  its  very  nature,  that  certain  objects  should 
seem  to  it  immediately  proportioned  in  symmetry  or  related 
to  each  other  in  various  ways.  When  we  think  of  the  series 
of  numbers,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  we  perceive,  that  each 
is  the  double  of  the  number  preceding,  and  we  perceive  this, 
perhaps,  withput  any  pleasure  whatever — certunly,  at  least,  inde- 
pendently of  any  pleasures  which  may  be  felt.  The  mere  concep- 
tion of  the  numbers  as  a  primary  feeling,  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  series,  whether  the  discovery  of  the 
relation  be,  or  be  not,  accompanied  with  the  pleasure.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  very  nature  of  the  numbers,  so  conceived  together,  to 
appear  to  us  so  related.  It  is  the  same  with  that  relatiooTof  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  I  have  termed  desirableness.  When  we  are 
assured  of  the  particulars  of  any  fact,  connected  with  a  specula- 
tion in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  it  is  impossible  for  this  fact  to 
be  considered  by  us,  as  something  of  which  we  are  capable  of  ob- 
taining more  accurate  knowledge,  ivithout  being  instantly  desira- 
ble,— that  is  to  say,  without  exciting  in  instant  sequence  our  de- 
sire of  knowing  it  fully.  It  seems  to  us  desirable,  as  immediately 
as  four  is  perceived  by  us  to  be  the  double  of  two,  and  eight  of  four ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  desirable,  merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  fact 
illustrative  of  our  particular  speculation,  as  much  as  two,  four, 
eight,  appear  to  us  related,  instantly  and  without  any  conception 
of  the  pleasure  which  we  may  feel  in  discovering  the  relation* 
Pleasure,  indeed,  attends  the  discovery ;  but  it  is  surely  very  evi- 
dent, that  there  must  have  been  curiosity  before  the  pleasure,  or 
no  pleasure  could  have  been  felt.  Pain,  or  disquietude,  attends 
the  ungratified  curiosity.  But,  in  like  manner,  there  must  have 
been  a  previous  desire  of  knowledge,  or  if  there  was  no  previous 
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desire  of  knowing  anj  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in  the  coo- 
tinned  ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain,  in  short,  however  early, 
presuppose  always  a  desire  still  earlier,  or  they  most  have  beea 
effects  that  arose  from  neither. 

The  immediate  desirableness  of  objects  is  then,  as  I  flatter  my- 
self you  have  perceived,  something  very  different  from  the  pleas- 
ure which  attends  the  fulfilment  of  the  desire,  however  much  the 
pleasure,  once  induced,  may  afterwards  become  itself  a  new  cir- 
cumstance of  attraction — and  there  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily, 
any  redundancy  of  arrangement,  in  speaking  of  other  sets  of  de- 
sires, after  having  treated  of  the  love  of  pleasure, — considered 
simply  as  pleasure,  or  as  relief  from  pain.  The  very  desires,  in- 
deed, which  are  thus  separated  from  the  desire  of  mere  pleasure, 
may,  when  gratified,  afford^  perhaps,  as  much  real  delight,  as 
those,  of  which  pleasure  was  the  simple  object*  But  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  arrangement,  that  this  pleasure,  however  lively  it 
may  be  in  itself,  did  not  constitute  to  us  the  primary  and  instant 
desirableness  of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  was  not  that  cir- 
cumstance, which  we  had  immediately  in  view,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  our  desire  arose ; — the  direct  antecedent,  in  a  train  of 
feelings,  of  which  that  other  feeling,  which  we  term  desire,  was 
the  consequent,  and  the  instant  consequent 

I  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those  desires,  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  even  after  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ure. 

The  first  of  these,  on  the  consideration  of  which  I  had  scarce- 
ly entered,  was  the  love  of  action.  To  be  happy,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  be  occupied ;  and,  without  our  thinking  of  the  happiness 
which  results  from  it,  nature  has  given  us  a  constant  desire  of  oc- 
cupation. We  must  exert  our  limbs,  or  we  must  exert  our  thought ; 
and  when  we  exert  neither,  we  feel  that  languor,  of  which  we  did 
not  think  before,  but  which,  when  it  is  felt,  convinces  us  how  ad- 
mirably our  desire  of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prevention  of  this 
very  evil,  of  which  we  bad  not  thought ;  as  our  appetites  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst  are  given  to  us  for  the  preservation  of  health,  of 
which  we  think  as  little,  during  the  indulgence  of  our  appetites, 
as  we  think,  durii^  our  occupation,  of  the  languor  which  would 
averwhelm  us,  if  wholly  unoccupied.     How  wretched  would  be 
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the  boy,  if  he  were  to  be  forced  to  lie  even  od  the  softest  couch, 
dtiriog  a  whole  day,  while  he  heard|  at  intervals,  the  gay  Toices  of 
his  playmates  without,  and  could  distinguish,  by  these  very  sounds, 
the  particular  pastimes  in  which  they  were  engaged !  How 
wretched,  in  these  circumstances,  is  man  himself;  and  what  fret- 
fulness  do  we  perceive,  even  on  brows  of  more  deliberate  thought, 
-*-oh  brows  too,  perhaps,  that,  in  other  circumstances,  are  seldom 
overcast,  if  a  few  successive  days  of  wet  and  boisterous  weather 
have  rendered  all  escape  into  the  open  air,  and  the  exercises 
which  this  escape  would  afford,  impossible  ! 

^^  The  sort  of  bodily  pleasure,  which  we  derive  from  exer- 
cise,'' says  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  little  French  work,  on 
the  theory  of  our  agreeable  feelings,  ^^  cannot  be  analysed,  indeed, 
without  becoming  almost  insensible.  The  pleasure  which  accom- 
panies a  motion  of  the  hand,  escapes  from  us,  by  its  littleness; 
but  it  is  not,^n  that  account,  the  less  real.  Do  not  women,  eve- 
ry day,  save  themselves  from  many  hours  of  listless  uneasiness, 
merely  by  a  little  motion  of  the  fingers,  in  some  slight  work,  to 
which  they  attach  no  other  value,  than  as  it  is  a  source  of  this 
very  amusement  to  them  T  The  charm  of  the  particular  work  it- 
self, and  the  general  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  have  need  of  be- 
ing combined,  to  make  any  sensible  impression."* 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  is  ^hus  felt  in 
mere  exertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  look  wiih  satisfac- 
tion on  the  scene  of  human  toil  around  us, — which  assumes  in- 
stantly a  different  aspect,  when  we  consider  this  happy  principle 
of  our  mental  constitution.  Though  we  are  apt  to  think  of  those 
who  are  labouring  for  others,  as  if  they  were  not  labouring  for 
themselves  also— and  though  unquestionably,  from  our  natural  love 
of  freedom,  any  task  which  is  impostd  cannot  be  as  agreeable,  as 
an  occupation  spontaneously  chosen — we  yet  must  not  think  that 
the  labour  itself  is  necessarily  an  evil,  from  which  it  would  be 
happiness  for  man  to  be  freed.  Nature  has  not  dealt  so  hardly 
with  the  great  multitude, — ^in  comparison  with  whom  the  smaller 
ndmber,  for  whose  accommodation  she  seems  to  have  formed  a 
more  sumptuous  provision,  are  truly  insignificant,  and  would  be 
unworthy  of  this  seeming  preference,  if  the  provision  of  their 

*  Theorie  dei  Seotiffleoi  agreeabltt,  chap,  ii. 
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means  of  luxury,  were  all  which  is  inTolved  id  the  wealth  which 
she  bestows  on  them.  The  wealth  of  the  individual  is  valuable, 
chiefly  as  it  leads  to  the  labour  of  others,  and  presents,  in  the  re- 
ward which  it  offers,  an  agreeable  object,  to  mingle  with  the  pleas* 
ure  of  the  occupation,  and  to  soothe  and  sweeten  it,  even  when  it 
rises  to  fatigue.  How  different  would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world 
appear,  if  we  could  conceive  that  no  pleasure  attended  the  o<lcu- 
pations,  to  which  so  great  a  majority  of  our  race  would  then  seem 
to  be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves,  that  are  fettered  to  the  very 
instruments  of  their  daily  task !  How  different  from  that  scene,  in 
which,  though  we  perceive  many  labouring,  and  a  few  at  rest,  we 
perceive,  in  the  labourer,  a  pleasure  of  occupation,  which  those 
who  rest  would  often  be  happy  to  purchase  from  him,  and  which 
they  do  sometimes  endeavour  to  purchase,  by  the  same  means  by 
which  he  has  acquired  it,  by  exercises  as  violent  and  unremitted  as 
his,  and  which  have  the  distinction  <Hily  of  being  of  less  advantage 
to  the  world,  than  those  toils  by  which  he  at  once  promotes  his 
own  happiness,  and  contributes  to  the  accommodation  of  others ! 
It  is  pleasiDg,  thus,  to  perceive  a  source  of  enjoyment,  in  the  very 
circumstance  which  might  seem  most  hostile  to  happiness, — to 
perceive  in  the  labour  itself,  of  which  the  necessity  is  imposed  on 
man,  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it  con- 
strains. 

When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs,  we  must  labour  with 
our  mind  ;  and  happy  is  it  for  our  peace  when  this  mental  occu- 
pation can  supply  to  us  the  place  of  bodily  occupation, — which,  to 
the  rich  at  least,  must  always  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on 
the  accidents  of  weather,  and  in  some  measure,  too,  on  the  socie- 
ty of  Qthers.  He,  to  whom  a  book  presents  occupation,  scarcely 
can  be  in  circumstances  in  which  this  occupation  is  not  in  some 
degree  at  his  command  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  much  of 
happiness,  and  of  that  good  humour  which  is  no  small  part  of  mo- 
rality, depends  on  the  mere  power  of  occupying  ourselves  agree- 
ably with  this  exercise  of  our  eyes  and  mind,  as  others,  less  happy 
in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  depend  for  occupation  on  exer- 
cises that  require  a  greater  number  of  circumstances  to  place  theok 
in  their  power. 

"  Choose  any  station  in  life  which  you  may  prefer,"  says  Pas- 
cal, ^^  eombine  in  it  every  pleasure  which  seems  capable  of  satis* 
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fjing  the  desires  of  man  ;  if  he,  whom  we  imagine  placed  in  this 
situation,  has  no  occupation  or  amusement,  his  languishing  felicity 
will  not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He  must  have  something  to 
withdraw  him  from  himself,  or  he  Is  necessarily  unhappy. 

^'  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of  itself  to  content  him 
who  is  the  object  of  so  much  envy  ?  I  see,  indeed,  that  in  other 
circumstances,  to  render  a  man  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  him 
away  from  the  sight  of  his  own  misery,  though  it  be  only  to  occu« 
py  his  whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of  bending  his  knee,  or  point- 
ing  his  toe  in  a  dance  a  little  better  than  before.  But  is  it  the 
same  with  a  king  ?  Must  Ae,  too,  be  amused  like  others  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  occupy 
hi$  soul  with  the  thought,  how  he  is  to  adapt  his  steps  to  the  meas- 
ure of  an  air,  or  how  he  is  to  send  one  billiard  ball  most  adroitly 
to  meet  another, — instead  of  leaving  him  to  enjoy,  in  repose,  the 
contemplation  of  that  majestic  glory  which  surrounds  him  ?  Let 
us  make  the  trial.  Let  us  leave  the  most  magnificent  sovereign 
without  company,  without  occupation^  to  enjoy  himself,  in  all  his 
magnificence  at  leisure  ;  and  the  sovereign  whom  we  have  left  to 
himself  will  be  only  a  human  being,  that  feels  his  miseries  like 
other  people.  All  this,  therefore,  is  most  carefully  provided 
against ;  and  there  are  never  wanting  round  the  person  of  kings  a 
number  of  idle  courtiers,  whose  only  occupation  is  to  watch  the 
time  of  their  leisure,  that  they  may  suggest  instantly  some  new 
amusement  in  the  intervals  of  public  business,  or  of  other  amuse- 
ments, and  save  them  from  the  dreadful  misery  of  being  alone,  and 
of  knowing  what  they  are. 

^  Man  is  so  wretched  a  being,''  he  continues,  ^^  that  he  would 
soon  be  tired  of  himself,  without  any  external  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, by  the  mere  feeling  of  what  he  is ;  and  yet  he  is  so  vain  and 
trifling  a  creature,  that,  full  as  he  is  of  a  thousand  essential  causes 
of  disgust,  the  most  insignificant  trifle  is  sufficient  to  amuse  him ; 
so  that  if  we  were  to  consider  him  seriously,  we  should  find  far 
more  reason  to  pity  him  for  being  capable  of  finding  amusement 
in  things  so  mean  and  frivolous,  than  for  the  distresses  which  tru- 
ly a£9ict  him. 

'^  How  happens  it,  that  that  man,  who  was  a  short  time  ago  in 
such  deep  misery  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  and  who,  loaded  with 
law-suits  and  quarrels,  was  this  very  morning  fretted  with  so  many 
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TexattoDs,  thinks  of  these  evils  no  more  T  Be  not  astonished  at 
the  change ;  he  is  now  entirely  absorbed  in  other  thoughts.  He 
is  occupied,  and  most  completely  occapied,  in  seeing  where  it  is 
that  a  stag  is  to  try  to  get  a  passage, — a  weary  stag,  which  his 
dogs  have  been  punning  since  six  o'clock.  Nothing  more  ia  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  the  transformation.  Miserable  as  man  may 
be,  if  only  we  can  succeed  in  occupying  him  in  any  manner,  he  is 
no  longer  miserable, — ^he  is  happy.''* 

Of  the  truth  of  the  great  frets,  which  Pascal  thus  states  in  a 
▼ery  forcible  and  lively  manner,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the 
conclusion  which  he  draws  from  them  is  surely  not  the  conclusion 
which  is  most  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  the  great  object  of 
Him  by  whom  we  were  formed.  It  is  much  juster,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably far  more  pleasbg,  to  trace,  in  this  necessity  of  occu- 
pation, the  evident  marks  of  the  intention  of  Heaven,  that  man 
who  is  to  exist  among  men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of 
body  capable  of  benefiting  them  in  innumerable  ways,  is  not  to  suf- 
fer these  powers  to  lie  idle.  The  languor  which  we  feel  when 
we  cease  from  exertion,  reminds  us  at  every  moment,  that  we  are 
not  formed  for  inactivity, — that  we  have  duties  to  discharge,  which 
may  become  to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign  to  avail  ourselves 
of  pleasures  that  are  constantly  in  our  power, — and  without  which, 
all  amusements  and  exercises,  that  are  only  the  mimicry  of  these 
very  duties,  would  soon  become  as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  it- 
self, of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  feel  the  misery,  when  it  is  to- 
tal idleness,  unoccupied  with  a  single  pastime.  It  is  not  to  fly  the 
sight  of  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  of  our  miseries,  as  Pascal  says, 
that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in  trifles ;  but  because  Heaven^  that 
has  forme^  us  for  action,  has  formed  us,  therefore,  necessarily  to 
busy  ourselves  with  something,  and  to  occupy  ourselves  even  with 
trifles,  rather  than  to  be  wholly  unoccupied.  In  beginning  to  ex- 
ert ourselves,  or  to  take  interest  in  the  exertions  of  others,  we 
have  no  thought  either  of  misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to 
be  attained.  We  are  already  busy,  before  we  have  felt  the  happi- 
ness ;  we  are  already  idle,  -before  we  have  felt  the  misery  of  be- 
ing idle.  Nature  does  not  wait  for  our  reflections  and  calculations. 
She  gives  us,  indeed,  the  power  of  reflecting  and  calculating,  that 

^  Penieefl  de  Paical,  premiere  partie,  Art.  VII.  Sect,  i,  ii. 
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we  maj  correct  the  abases  of  our  desires ;  but  the  desires  which 
are  necessary  to  our  owo  welibeiug,  and  to  the  wellbeing  of  those 
around  us,  she  prompts  without  our  bidding.  She  has  formed 
man,  with  a  nature  that  may  suit  him  to  every  situation ; — the 
monarchy  with  those  passions  and  powers  which  are  necessary  for 
the  humblest  of  his  subjects ;— the  humblest  peasant,  with  the  pas* 
sions  and  powers  of  those  who  are  bom  of  kings.  The  sovereign 
occupying  himself  with  those  voluntary  labours  which  he  denom- 
'  inates  amusements,  may  feel,  in  these  very  amusements,  the  com- 
mon nature  which  he  shares  with  those  who  are  toiling  around 
him,  in  labours,  which  they,  indeed,  term  labours^  and  think,  per* 
haps,  that  they  would  be  happy,  if  only  they  had  that  ease  which 
he  finds  so  painful,  and  from  which  he  makes  so  many  efforts  to 
free  himself,  but  which  are  to  them  what  his  amusements  are  to 
him,  a  source  of  oceupati&n^  a  mode  of  shaking  off  that  idleness, 
which,  if  general,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  being  of  so- 
ciety, and  from  which,  therefore,  man  is  warned  or  saved,  by  the 
languor  that  attends  it.     When  we  look  at  the  guards,  and  the 

palace,  and  the  splendour, at  all  those  crowds,  which  seem 

useful   only  as  supplying  to  him  more    speedily  every   thing 

which  his  wants  require, it  is  scarcely  possible  for    us  to 

think  that  a  king  has  any  necessity  of  labouring ;  but  if  we  look 
within  his  breast,  and  see  the  constant  appetite  for  occupation, 
which  this  re^y  supply  of  all  his  wants  inflames  rather  than  miti- 
gates, we  discover  the  same  necessity  which  we  feel  in  ourselves, 
— the  same  proof,  that  man  is  formed  to  contribute  his  share  of 
service  to  the  general  labours  of  mankind, — to  be  active  even 
where  this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  have  no  excitement  from 
individual  wants, — and  to  minister,  in  some  sort,  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  if  he  does  not  chuse  to  be  the  willing  minister  of  his 
own  unhappiness. 


TOL.  ni. 
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LECTURE  LXVII. 

UU  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIOMS.       4.    DESIRE  OF  S0CIETT.<-~5.  DE- 
SIRE   OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

GEivTLCMEir,  aAer  the  desires  which  I  examined  in  my  last 
Lecture,  that  which  is  next  to  be  considered  bj  us,  is  our  denre  of 
ioeiety, 

Man,  as  I  haye  already  said,  is  bom  in  society,  and  dependent 
on  it,  in  some  of  its  most  delightful  forms,  for  the  preservation 
of  his  infant  being,  which,  without  the  protection  of  those  who 
love  him  the  more  for  the  very  helplessness  that  is  consigned  to 
their  protection,  would  seem  thrown  into  the  world,  only  to  suf- 
fer in  it  for  a  few  hours,  and,  ceasing  to  suffer,  to  cease  also  to 
exist. 

If  man  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for  the  preservation  of 
his  early  existence,  he  is  not  less  dependent  on  it  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  his  existence  in  other  years,  ft  is  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  love  which  he  feels, — of  all  the  love  which  he 
excites, — and,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the  desires  and  enjoyments 
which  he  is  capable  of  feeling*  There  is  not  one  of  his  actions, 
which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  some  relation  to  those 
among  whom  he  live« ;  and  I  may  say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  moment  of  his  existence,  in  which  the  social  affection,  in  some 
one  of  its  forms,  has  not  an  influence  on  some  feeling  or  resolution^ 
some  delightful  remembrance  of  the  past,  some  object  of  future 
benevolence  or  resentment.  We  are  born,  as  I  have  said,  in  so- 
ciety, and  dependent  on  it  for  our  existence.;  but,  even  if  we 
could  exist  without  society,  we  should  not  exist  as  men,  not  even 
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as  image  men, — for  savages,  rude  as  their  intercourse  is,  are  still 
united  together  by  domestic  affinities  and  friendships, — and  have 
one  common  land,  as  dear  to  them,  or,  perhaps,  more  dear  to 
them,  than  the  country  of  the  civilized  is  to  its  polished  inhabi- 
tants. With  our  immortal  spirit,  and  with  all  the  glorious  capaci* 
ties  that  are  developed  in  society,  we  should,  but  for  the  society 
that  almost  gives  us  a  different  soul,  be  only  a  species  of  wild  ani- 
mal,— that  might  not  yield  as  readily,  perhaps,  to  the  stronger  an* 
imals  around  as  the  weak  of  a  less  noble  race,  but  which  would 
hold  with  them,  at  best  a  perilous  contest, — ^miserable  within  the 
cave,  and  trembling  to  venture  beyond  it.  ^^  Make  us  single  and 
solitary,^'  says  an  eloquent  Roman  moralist,  ^^  and  what  are  we  ? 
The  prey  of  other  animals,  and  their  victim, — the  prey  which  it 
would  be  most  easy  for  them  to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  would 
be  most  easy  for  them  to  destroy.  Those  other  animals  have  in 
their  own  strength,  sufficient  protection.  If  they  be  bom  to  live 
apart,  each  has  its  separate  arms  to  defend  it.  Man  has  no  tusks 
or  talons  to  make  hi»n  terrible.  He  is  weak,  and  naked ;  but, 
weak  and  naked  as  he  is,  society  surrounds  him  and  protects  him. 
It  is  this  which  submits  to  his  power  all  other  living  things, 
and  not  the  earth  merely,  which  seems  in  some  measure  his  own 
by  birth,  but  the  very  ocean,  that  is  to  him  like  another  world  of 
beings  of  a  different  nature.  Society  averts  from  him  the  attack 
of  diseases, — it  mitigates  his  suffering^  when  he  is  assailed  by  them, 
— it  gives  support  and  happiness  to  his  old  age, — ^it  makes  him 
strong  in  the  great  combat  of  human  life,  because  it  leaves  him 
not  alone  to  struggle  with  his  fortune.^' — ^  Fac  nos  singulos :  quid 
sumus  ?  prsda  animalium  et  victimsB,  ac  imbecillissimus*  et  facilli- 
mus  sanguis ;  qnoniam  caeterfs  animalibus  in  tutelam  sui,  satis  viri* 
um  est.  Quaecunque  vaga  nascuntur,  et  actura  vitam  segregem, 
armata  sunt  Hominem  imbecillitas  cingit :  non  unguium  vis,  non 
dentium,  terribilem  ceteris  fecit.  Nudum  et  infirmum,  societas  mu- 
nit. — Societas  illi  dominium  omnium  animalium  dedit ;  societas  ter- 
rls  genitum,  in  alienae  naturae  transmisit  imperium,  et  dominari 
etiam  in  mari  jussit.  Hasc  morborum  impetus  arcuit,  senectu- 
ti  adminicula  prospexit,  solatia  contra  dolores  dedit ;  haec  fortes  nos 
facit,  quod  licet  contra  fortunam  advocare."t 

^  ^L  imbecillimot— oj.  yiliuimus. 

t  Seneca  de  Beneficiit,  lib.  i?.  c.  18. 
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Of  a  society,  to  which  man  thus  owes  aU  his  strength,  as  well 
as  all  his  happiness,  it  is  not  woDderfal,  that  nature  should  have 
formed  him  desirous ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  gracious 
provision,  which  we  have  seen  realized  so  effectually  in  our  oth- 
er emotions,  that  she  has  formed  him  to  love  the  society  which 
profits  him,  without  thinkings  of  the  profit  which  it  affords, — ^that 
is  to  say,  without  regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the  primary  source  of 
a  love  that  would  not  have  arisen,  but  from  the  prospect  of  the 
selfish  gain.  We  exist  in  society,  and  have  formed  in  it  innume- 
rable affections,  long  before  we  have  learned  to  sum  and  calcu- 
late the  consequences  of  every  separate  look  and  word  of  kind- 
ness, or  have  measured  the  general  advantage  which  this  sponta- 
neous and  ready  kindness  yields,  with  the  state  of  misery  in  which 
we  should  have  existed,  if  there  had  been  no  society  to  receive 
and  make  us  happy.  These  affections,  so  quick  to  awake  in  the 
very  moment  almost  of  our  waking  being,  are  ever  spreading  in 
the  progress  of  life  ;  because  there  is  no  moment  to  the  heart,  in 
which  the  principle  of  social  union  is  cold  or  powerless.  The  in- 
fant does  not  cling  to  his  nurse  more  readily  than  the  boy  hastens 
to  meet  his  playmates,  and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
man.  If  we  were  to  see  the  little  crowd  of  the  busy  school-room 
rush  out,  when  the  hour  of  freedom  comes,  and,  instead  of  ming- 
ling in  some  general  pastime,  betake  themselves,  each  to  some 
solitary  spot,  till  the  return  of  that  hour  which  forced  them  again 
together,  we  should  look  on  them  with  as  much  astonishment,  as 
if  a  sudden  miracle  had  transformed  their  bodily  features,  and  de- 
stroyed the  very  semblance  of  men.  As  wonderful  would  it  ap- 
pear, if,  in  a  crowded  city,  or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  or  in  the  huts  or  very  caves  of  the  rudest  savages,  there 
were  to  be  no  communing  of  man  with  man, — no  voice  or  smile 
of  greeting, — ^no  seeming  consciousness  of  mutual  presence, — ^but 
each  were  to  pass  each  with  indifference,  as  if  they  had  never 
met,  and  were  never  to  meet  again,— or  rather,  with  an  indiffer- 
ence which  even  those  cannot  wholly  feel,  who  have  met  once  in 
the  wildest  solitudes,  and  to  whom  that  moment  of  accidental 
meeting  was  the  only  tie  which  connects  them  afterwards  in  their 
mutual  recognition.  The  mere  presence  of  a  human  being, — at 
lea^t  when  there  is  no  fear  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  affec- 
tion,— is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes, — 
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certainlj,  if  he  be  id  pain  or  want,  an  interest  in  our  compassion- 
ate wishes^ — as  if  he  were  not  wholly  a  stranger ;  or  rather,  snch 
is  our  love  of  society,  that  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
a  stranger^  is  to  ns  a  sort  of  rtconunendaiian^  as  to  be  a  friend,  or 
even  a  common  acquaintance,  is  also  a  recommendation,  more  or 
less  strong,  to  the  same  diffasive  regard.  Qualities,  thus  seem- 
ingly opposite,  excite  an  interest  that  is  similar ;  because,  oppo- 
site as  the  qualities  are,  they  are  still  qualities  of  man, — of  one, 
who,  whether  a  stranger  or  a  friend,  shares  our  nature,  and  who 
cannot  be  wholly  indifferent  to  those  by  whom  that  common  nature 
is  shared. 

What  is  ereiy  language  but  a  proof  of  the  agency  of  that  feel- 
ing which  makes  it  delightful  to  us  to  speak  and  to  listen,  because 
it  is  delightful  to  us  to  make  our  thoughts  pass  into  other  hearts, 
or  to  share  the  thoughts  of  those  other  hearts  ?  We  use  speech, 
indeed,  in  its  Tulgar  offices,  to  express  to  each  other  the  want  of 
bodily  accommodations,  which  can  be  mutually  supplied  by  those 
who  imow  each  other^s  necessities  ; — and,  as  a  medium  by  which 
these  wants  can  instantly  be  made  known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgtir  of- 
fices, unquestionably,  an  instrument  of  the  highest  conyenience,-^ 
eren  though  it  were  incapable  of  being  adapted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. But  how  small  a  part  of  that  language,  which  is  so  elo- 
quent an  interpreter  of  every  thought  and  feeling,  is  employed  for 
this  humble  end !  If  we  were  to  reflect  on  all 'those  (iracious 
communications^  and  questions,  and  answers,  and  replies,*  ti|at,  in  a 
little  society  of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day,  a  happiness  which 
nothing  else  could  give,*^the  few  words  significant  of  mere  bodily 
wants  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  remembered,  in  our  retrospect 
of  an  eloquence  that  was  expressive  of  wants  of  a  very  different 
kind,— of  that  social  impulse,  ^hich,  when  there  are  others  around 
who  can  partake  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
heart,  whether  sad  or  sprightly,  to  be  sad  or  sprightly  o^we, — and 
to  which  no  event. is  little,  the  communication  of  which  can  be  the 
expression  of  regard.  In  that  infinite  variety  of  languages  which 
are  spoken  by  the  nations  dispersed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
there  is  one  voice  which  animates  the  whole,-^a  voice  which,  in 
every  country  and  every  time,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  barbarism 
and  civilization,  still  utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  which  the  heart  has 
assented,  and  *the  last  which  it  can  ever  lose, — the  voice  of  our 
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social  nature  bringing  its  irresistible  testimony  to  tbe  force  of  that 
universal  sympathy,  which  has  found  man  every  where,  and  pre- 
serves him  every  where,  in  the  community  of  mankind. 

I  have  said,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  human  being  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  some  fear  to  counteract  the  affection  that  is  thus 
formed ;  and  I  have  made  this  exception,  to  guard  you  against  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory,  which  by  dwelling  on  the  cases  that  form 
the  exceptions  only,  and  omitting  all  notice  of  the  happier  feelings 
that  are  universal  and  original,  would  represent  the  natural  state 
of  man, — of  him  who  exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  object  of  affec- 
tion,— as  a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  in  which  every  individual  is 
at  war  with  every  other  individual.  Of  this  theory,  which,  if  not 
first  started,  was  at  least  first  developed  fully,  by  Hobbes, — I  can- 
not but  think,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  any  elaborate  confuta- 
tion, and  that  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  by  philoso- 
phers, is  far  greater  than  it  deserves.  We  need  but  think  of  the 
state  in  which  man  is  bom— of  the  fondness  of  the  parent  for  the 
child, — of  the  child  for  the  parent, — of  that  affeqtion  which  binds 
a  whole  family  together, — ^to  perceive,  that  aU  indioiduaU^  who 
are  only  those  very  members  of  the  families  which  we  have  been 
considering,  cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be  the  foes  of  all,  or 
even  indifferent  to  their  mutual  interests ;  since  in  that  case,  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  must  have  ceased  to  exist  before  the  peri- 
od at  which  they  could  be  capable  of  existing,  even  in  a  state  of 
war.  Every  one,  it  is  said,  is  bom  to  war  with  every  one  !  But 
where  are  these  natural  combatants  to  be  found?  The  army 
which  Cadmus  raised  from  tbe  earth,  arose  indeed  only  to  combat 
and  to  perish  in  mutual  destruction  ; — ^but  they  rose  vigorous  and 
ready  armed.  Man  is  not,  in  the  circumstance  of  hu  birth,  like 
those  fabulous  monsters  that  sprung,  in  his  mere  outward  sem- 
blance, from  the  serpent^s  teeth ; — he  is  the  ofispring  of  love,  and 
his  mind  is  as  different  as  his  origin.  If  he  be  bom  to  war  with 
man,  he  must  be  preserved  for  years,  when  his  warfare  may  be 
effectual : — and  where  is  he  to  be  found  in  those  years  of  weak- 
ness that  intervene  ? — In  looking  for  the  natural  combatants  who 
are  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can  the  sophist 
hope  to  find  them, — unless  he  look  for  them  among  those  whom 
peace  and  affection  have  previously  been  nurturing  1    Wherever 
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he  finds  hate  he  must  fiod«  love  that  has  preceded  it.    The  state 
of  natare)  if  it  ha^e  reference  to  the  infancy  of  each  individaali 
has  reference,  therefore,  to  a  period,  which,  instead  of  enmity, 
exhibits,  perhaps,  the  stroi^est  and  purest  example  which  could 
be  imagined  of  disinterested  love ;  and,  if  it  have  any  other  mean^^ 
ing  than  as  si^ificant  of  those  original  feelings,  amid  which  every 
indiyidaal  of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  has  been  bred  and  sustained, 
it  must  relate  as  much  to  one  state  of  society  as  to  another.     All 
states  in  which  man  can  exist,  must  be  alike  states  that  are  natur- 
al to  him ;  and  if  man  was  always  what  he  is  now,  he  was,  surely, 
even  in  the  most  savage  state,  not  a  foe  merely, — for  that  is  only 
one  of  his  relations,  and  an  accidental  one, — ^but  a  child,  a  brother, 
a  father,  a  member  of  a  tribe,  a  pitier  of  the  sorrows  of  others, 
even  though  he  might  occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  some 
passing  resentment,  inflict  sufferings,  which,  if  he  had  seen  them 
infficted  by  another,  he  would  probably  have  hastened  to  relieve. 
What,  then,  is  the  state  of  nature^ — the  state  of  nature  of  pa- 
vents,  BODS,  brothers,  and  tribesmen, — ^in  which  this  enmity  of  all 
against  ail  is  supposed?    It  is  very  evident,  that  to  make  it  such  a 
state  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  false  theory  of  society  which 
we  are  considering,  we  must  not  think  of  man  as  he  is,  or  as  he 
has  ever  been  known  to  be.     We  must  take  away  all  the  feelings 
of  domestic  regard,  which  are  visible  wherever  he  is  to  be  founds 
Fathers,  mothers,  children,  must  be  as  indifferent  to  each  other, 
as  if  no  common  relation  had  united  them  f  nay,  they  must  be  wil- 
ling to  sacrifice,  without  compunction,  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
these,  for  the  most  trifling  personal  advantage ; — ^the  pity  which 
we  now  feel  so  readily  for  the  distress  even  of  our  very  enemies 
must,  in  that  case,  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  even  when  the 
sufferer  is  she  who  gave  us  birth.    Is  this  a  state  of  the  nature  of 
man  ?    or  have  we  not  rather,  as  has  been  truly  said,  in  making 
this  very  conception,  supposed  the  nature  of  man  to  be  destroyed  ? 
and,  while  we  have  preserved  the  same  external  form,  substituted, 
for  the  mild  nature  of  that  which  animates  this  form,  the  ferocious 
nature  of  some  untameable  beast,  which  makes  no  distinction  of 
the  hand  that  caresses,  and  the  hand  that  strikes, — which  breathes 
only  carnage,  and  feels  a  sort  of  irritation,  and  almost  anger,  at 
the  sight  of  every  thing  which  lives  ?    5f  such  a  being,  so  animat- 
ed, this  may  be  tiie  natural  state,  but  it  is  not  the  state  of  nature 
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of  man.  The  feelings  which  Nature  most  pofirerfony  impresses 
on  bim,^-the  first  impressions  which  she  makes  on  his  heart, — ^are 
sentiments  of  love ;  and  if  those  first  and  most  powerful  feelings, 
which  are  as  universal  as  the  race  of  man, — ^the  original  feelings 
of  every  individual  that  lives,  or  has  lived,— can  be  truly  said  to 
be  natural  feelings,  to  continue  to  exist  as  in  this  first  state  of  na- 
ture, would  be  to  exist  with  only  affection  in  the  heart,  and  with 
expressions  of  this  affection  in  every  look  and  word. 

But  we  put  bars  and  locks  upon  our  gates, — we  carry  arms,— - 
we  make  laws  to  direct  the  power  of  the  state  against  injustice,— 
we  have  prisons  and  executioners.  Is  this  formidable  apparatus, 
it  will  be  said,  a  part  of  a  system  of  love  t  or,  does  it  not  rather 
prove,  that  man  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  power  of  man, — 
as  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  some  pestilence,  and  takes  meas* 
ures  of  precaution  for  guarding  against  infection,  and  for  curing  it, 
or  preventing  the  farther  spreading  of  it,  if  infection  has  taken 
place  ? 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  these  contrivances  of  offence  and  de* 
fence  are  not  a  part  of  the  system  of  contrivane^es  of  universal  and 
never-failing  love  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  indicative  of  a  fear 
which  implies  the  poisibUiiy  of  enmity  in  others,  or  at  least  of  in-* 
justice^  which,  though  it  may  imply  no  personal  hatred,  is,  in  its 
effects  on  us,  the  same  as  enmity.  But  while  these  instruments  of 
preservation  from  possible  aggression  are  admitted  to  be  proofs  of 
one  set  of  feelings  in  man, — of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
general  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  attempted  to  deny,  as  a  part 
of  that  mixed  constitution  of  good  and  bad  for  which  alone  he  con- 
tends,— it  may  be  asked,  in  like  manner  whether  the  domestic  af- 
fections, and  the  general  sympathies  of  our  nature,  which  exist  as 
widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case  preceded  them, — whether 
all  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any  natural  enmity  of  man  to  man  f 
Injustice  may,  indeed,  be  prevalent^  but  compassion  is  surely  not 
less  so ;  and  are  we  to  find  proofs  of  universal  enmity  in  a  love 
that  is  as  universal  as  human  sorrow  ?-* 

''  That  Virtue  kaowo 
By  the  relenting  look,  whoie  equal  heart 
For  others  ftiels,  as  for  another  self; 
or  various  namei  as  ^-arious  objects  wake, 
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Wum  into  action^  the  kiod  teiiie  within : 

Whether  the  blameleM  poor,  the  noblj  maimM, 

The  lost  to  reMOD«  the  declined  ia  life ; 

The  helpleM  young,  that  kist  no  mother^t  hand. 

And  the  grey  second  infancy  of  age, 

She  gives  in  public  families  to  lire,— 

A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven.'^ 

We  are  soreljr  not  to  think  of  man  as  only  a  prisoner  or  a  jail- 
er ;  we  must  think  of  him,  too,  as  one,  who,  if  he  suffers,  receives 
relief  fron^  those  who  have  no  interest  in  relieving  him,  except 
that  of  their  compassion  itself;    or  who  himself,  with  as  little  ex- 
pectation of  personal  advantage,  relieves  whatever  sufferings  may 
come  beneath  his  view.    The  truth  is,  that  man  has  desires  of 
various  kinds,  malevolent  as  well  as  hefMv^Uwt ;    that,  on  whatever 
period  of  society  we  may  chuse  to  fix,  we  shall   always  find 
many  who  are  disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  this  mere  possibility  of  aggression,  render  necessa- 
ry aii  those  general  precautions,  and  the  occasional  punishments 
of  which  Hobbes  speaks; — while  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
equally  certain  of  finding  many,  who  not  merely  are  without  the 
inclination  of  invading  the  rights  of  others,  but  who  gladly  make 
sacrifices  of  their  own  personal  comfort  for  their  relief.     That 
the  state  of  society,  therefore,  when  there  are  multitudes  compre- 
hended in  it,  is  not  a  state  of  unmixed  friendship  or  enmity,  un- 
mixed virtue  or  vice,  but  a  state  that  is  mixed  of  both ; — that  the 
first  affections,  however, — the  affections  which,  if  there  be  any 
that  peculiarly  deserve  the  name  of  luUura/,  have  surely  the  high- 
est claim  to  that  distinction, — are  uniformly  those  of  lorot ; — and 
that  while  M  must,  in  infancy,  have  felt  this  tie,  which  bound  them 
to  some  other  breast,  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind  over  whom  those 
malignant  passions,  which  can  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  enmity, 
or  even  that  injustice,  which  is  indicative  of  indifference  to  others, 
rather  than  malignity,  can  be  said  to  have  any  sway.     We  have  all 
hn>ed^  and  continued  to  love ;  we  have  not  all  hattd^  and  continued 
to  hate ; — certainly,  at  least,  we  have  not  given  way  to  our  hatred, 
as  we  have  yielded  our  whole  soul  to  the  delightful  emotions  of 
benevolence. 

Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of  mankind,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, do  not  lose  their  love  of  society.     They  have  their 
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friends,  or  at  least  those  to  whom  they  give  that  name,  without  any 
saspiclon  that  they  are  using  an  inappropriate  expression.  They 
would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other  people,  eyen  though 
they  had  no  guilty  remembrances,  which  made  it  doubly  necessa- 
ry for  them  to  be  amused.  They  must  still  flatter  themselves, 
that  they  enjoy  what  they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying, — ^the  de- 
lights of  that  cordial  intercourse,  which  is  sacred  to  the  good. 
These  delights,  indeed — ^the  remembrance  of  consolations  receiv- 
ed, and  of  virtues  strengthened,  the  mutual  esteem,  the  mutual 
trust,  the  mutual  veneration, — they  as  little  can  possess,  as  they 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  conscience^  with  no  remembrances  but 
those  of  guilt  Yet,  though  the  reality  of  the  social  regard  of  others 
is  denied  to  them,  and  though  even  if,  in  some  singular  instance, 
it  were  truly  to  be  given  to  them,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  put  confidence  in  a  friendship  which  they  would  know  that  they 
had  not  merited,  and,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  distrust, — they 
can  still  at  least  have  the  riot  and  the  laughter,  and  as  much  of 
the  appearance  of  social  affection,  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  in- 
difference, or  perfect  hatred  at  heart ;  and  the  riot  and  the  laugh- 
ter they  must  have,  or  be  still  more  miserable  than  they  are.  The 
love  of  that  society,  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured,  is  thus 
fixed  in  their  heart,  as  it  is  fixed  in  every  heart ; — and  what  proof 
could  be  stronger  of  its  irresistible  power  ?^  In  the  very  prison, 
to  which  the  indignation  of  mankind  has  driven  them,  as  to  the 
only  place  which  their  presence  could  not  pollute, — amid  wretch- 
es, as  little  worthy  as  themselves,  of  a  single  thought  of  momen- 
tary affection, — they  still  feel  the  influence  of  that  principle  which 
makes  the  presence  of  man  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  man,  as, 
in  better  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  his  happiness.  They 
roust  mingle  with  each  other,  though  they  have  no  plans  of  guilty 
co-operation  to  concert.  It  is  still  something  in  their  dismal  loneli- 
ness to  'have  one,  who  may  laugh  at  their  blasphemies,  and  at 
whose  blasphemies  they  may  smile  in  return ; — and  to  him,  who 
has  never  known  what  friendship  is,  who  has  only  crimes  of  which 
to  speak,  or  crimes  of  which  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  relief,  but  a  heavy 
additional  punishment,  to  be  separated  from  wretches  as  guilty 
and  miserable  as  himself, — from  wretches  who  would  as  gladly, 
or  more  gladly,  assist  in  putting  his  shackles  on,  as  they  would  as- 
sist in  releasing  him ;  and  who,  he  knows  well,  will  not  laugh  less 
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loudly  oft  that  day  when  he  is  to  be  led  forth  to  terminate,  amid 
public  execratioDS,  his  dreadful  existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  communion  in  man ;— «  desire, 
which  no  habitual  penance  of  solitude, — no  perfection  of  virtue, 
— no  pmfcetian  of  rice, — ^if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  can  efface  from 
the  heart ;-— a  desire,  the  existence  of  virhich  is  not  more  forcibly 
demonstrated  by  all  that  leads  man  to  mingle  with  man  in  happy 
society,  than  by  the  most  miserable  intercourse,  which  the  wretch- 
ed can  fonn — ^by  the  feelings  which  continue  to  operate,  when 
only  guilt  is  congregated  with  guilt ;  and  which  make  of  thatrery 
pftfon,  to  which  Uobbes  would  lead  us  for  a  demonstration  that 
man  is  bom  only  to  be  regardless  of  man,  or  hostile  to  him,  the 
most  irresistible  demonstration  of  that  great  troth  of  social  connec- 
tion, which  he  would  vainly  adduce  it  to  disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  our  de- 
sire of  knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  t»,  not  in  his  faculties  only,  but  in 
his  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  of  what  he  must  have  been,  on  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  as  much  as  in  tbe  state  of  society  which 
is  most  civilized*  as  in  the  rudest  stage  of  savage  life,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  for  us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance  as 
states  of  the  same  mind.  It  seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  to 
consider  a  spiritual  creation  or  transformation,  as  wpnderous  as  if. 
In  contemplatbg  the  material  universe,  we  were  to  strive  to  think 
of  the  whole  system  of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a  mere 
particle  of  matter,  or  rising  from  nothing,  as  when  originally  cre- 
ated. We  believe  that  they  were  so  created,  and  we  know  that 
man,  comprehensive  as  his  acquirements  are,  must  have  set  out  in 
his  intellectual  career  from  absolute  ignorance ;  but  how  difficult 
is  it  for  us  to  form  any  accurate  conception  of  what  we  thus  un- 
doubtingly  believe !  The  mind,  which  is  enriched  with  as  many 
sciences  as  there  are  classes  of  existing  things  in  the  universe^ 
which  our  oi^ns  are  able  to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with 
the  immensity  of  existence,  forms  to  itself  sciences  even  of  ab- 
straction, that  do  not  exist  as  objects  in  nature,  and  that  cannot 
exist  in  nature, — the  mind,  which  is  skilled  in  all  the  lai^uages  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and 
treasored  in  its  own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every  work  of 
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transcendent  genius,  which  age  after  age  has  added  to  the  stores 
of  antiquity — tku  mind^  we  know  well,  was  once  as  ignorant  as 
the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds,  which  scarcely  know 
enough,  eren  to  wonder  at  its  superiority. 

But,  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  rich  endow- 
ments of  a  mind  like  this,  let  us  think  of  one  of  those  humble 
minds  to  which  I  have  alluded.  How  vast  are  the  acquirements 
even  of  a  mind  of  this  humble  rank, — ^and  acquirements,  too,  which 
a  few  years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years  of  infancy  and 
apparent  imbecility,  have  formed  !  Indeed,  if  all  human  science 
were  to  be  divided,  as  Rousseau  says,  into  two  portions,  the  one 
comprehending  what  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  other  on- 
ly that  stock  of  truths,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  learned, 
he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  delivering  a  very  extravagant  par- 
adox, in  asserting,  that  this  latter  portion,  which  is  the  subject  of 
so  much  pride,  would  seem  very  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  oth- 
er. But  of  this  greater  portion,  we  do  not  think,  as  he  truly  says, 
partly  because  the  knowledge  which  it  comprehends  is  acquired 
so  very  early,  that  we  scarcely  remember  the  acquisition  .of  it, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  since  knowledge  becomes  remaiic- 
able  only  by  its  differences,  the  elements  that  are  common  in  all, 
like  the  common  quantities  in  algebraic  equations,  are  counted  as 
nothing. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  elements  that  are  truly  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  knowledge,  which  the  humblest  of  man- 
kind partakes, — how  much  is  involved  in  the  possession  and  mas- 
tering even  of  one  language, — in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  each 
arbitrary  sign  to  the  thing  signified, — and  the  adaptation,  not  mere- 
ly of  the  signs  of  things  to  the  things  themselves,  but  of  the  nicer 
inflections  of  the  signs  to  the  faint  and  abstract  relations  of  ob- 
jects !  If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  mind  of  man,  than  its  ca- 
pacity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  so  vast  and  so 
complicated  an  instrument  as  that  of  speech,  and  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  in  circumstances  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion— without  any  of  the  aids, — which  lessen  so  greatly  our  labour 
in  acquiring  any  other  language  far  less  perfectly  in  after-life, — 
and  amid  the  continual  distractions  of  pains  and  pleasures,  that 
seem  to  render  any  fixed  efibrt  absolutely  impossible, — we  might, 
indeed,  find  cause  to  wonder  at  a  capacity  so  admirable.     But, 
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wfaeD  we  think  of  all  the  otber  knowledge  which  is  acquired  at  the 
same  time,  even  by  this  mind,  which  we  hare  selected  as  one  of 
the  humblest, — what  observations  of  phenomena,  what  indactions, 
what  reasonings  downward,  from  the  results  of  general  observa- 
tion to  particular  cases  that  are  analogous,  must  have  occurred, 
and  been  formed,  almost  unconsciously,  into  a  system  of  physics, 
of  which  the  reasoner  himself,  perhaps,  does  not  think  as  a  sys- 
tem, but  on  which  he  founds  his  practical  conclusions,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  philosopher  applies  his  general  principles  to 
the  complicated  contrivances  of  mechanics,  or  the  different  arts,-^ 
when  we  think  of  all  this,  and  know  that  all  this,  or  at  least  a 
great  part  of  all  this,  must  have  been  done,  before  it  could  be  safe 
for  the  little  reasoner  to  be  trusted,  for  a  single  moment,  at  the 
slightest  distance  from  the  parental  eye, — how  astonishing  does 
the  whole  process  appear ;  and  if  we  had  not  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation, and  in  some  measure,  too,  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
memory,  in  our  later  acquisitions,  to  tell  us  how  all  this  has  been 
done,  what  a  variety  of  means  must  we  conceive  nature  to  have 
employed,  for  producing  so  rapidly  and  so  efficaciously,  this  aston-. 
ishing  result !  She  has  employed,  however,  no  complicated  vari- 
ety of  means ;  and  she  has  produced  the  effect  the  more  surely, 
from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  means  which  she  has  employed. 
The  simple  desire  of  knowledge  explains  a  mystery  which  noth- 
ing else  could  explain.  She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  know 
— disquieting  to  him  to  know  only  imperfectly,  while  any  thing 
remains  in  his  power  that  can  make  his  knowledge  more  accurate 
or  ccnnprehensive ;  and  she  has  done  more  than  all  this ; — ^she  has 
not  waited  till  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy, 
or  the  pain  which  we  are  to  suffer.  She  has  given  us  these,  in- 
deed, to  stimulate  our  search,  and  in  part  to  reward  it,  but  she 
has  prompted  us  to  begin  our  search  without  reflection  on  the 
mere  pleasure^or  pain  which  is  to  reward  our  activity,  or  to  pun» 
lab  our  inactivity.  Itis  sufficient,  that  there  is  something  unknown, 
which  has  a  relation  to  something  that  is  known  to  us.  We  feel 
iautanUy^  the  desire  of  knowing  ihu  too. — Begin  to  the  child,  in  the 
nursery,  some  ballad,  which  involves  a  tale  of  marvellous  incident, 
and  stop  in  the  very  middle  of  the  tale ; — his  httle  heart  will  be 
almost  in  agony,  till  you  resume  the  narrative ;  but  his  eye,  be- 
fore you  ceased,  was  still  expressive  of  that  curiosity,  of  that  mere 
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desire  of  knowing  what  is  to  come,  which  is  not  painful  in  itseli^ 
— ^producing  the  pain,  hut  not  rising  from  it,  when  the  narrative  is 
broken, — and  affording  the  pleasure,  bat  not  rising  from  the  pleas- 
ure, when  the  narrative  is  continued.  Why  is  it,  that  in  soch  a 
case  we  feel  delight  t  It  is  becanse  oar  preinoui  cariosity  has 
been  gratified.  Why  do  we  feel  pain  ?  It  is  because  oar  prevwu$ 
cariosity  has  not  been  gratified ;  and  to  suppose  that  bat  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  gratified  cariosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  ungratified 
cariosity,  we  should  have  had  no  cariosity  to  afford  the  pleasure 
or  the  pain,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  lo  suppose,  tiiat,  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
flower,  we  should  not  have  had  the  root  or  the  stem  which  sup- 
ports the  flower,— that  it  is  the  light  which  flows  around  us  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  sun, — ^and  that  he  who  created 
the  sun,  and  every  thing  which  the  sun  enlightens,  is  not  merely 
revealed  to  us  by  that  world  of  splendour  and  beauty  which  he 
has  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  univene  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  existence  of  Him  who  created  it  to  be*  beautiful. 

Of  the  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak,  with  relation  to  the 
tales  of  our  nursery,  you  must  all  have  some  remembrance; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curiosity  which,  even  with  respect  to  such  tales 
of  fiction,  does  not  cease  wholly  when  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
the  airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  We  vary  our  tales  in  these 
graver  years,  and  call  thekn  romances,  dramas,  epics ;  but  we  are 
equally  ready>  in  any  moment  of  leisure,  to  be  led  away  by  any 
narrative  of  strange  incidents ;  which  is  to  us  exactly  what  the 
simplest  ballad  was  to  us  then.  The  pain  which  attends  ungrati- 
fied curiosity,  is  most  strikingly  proved  by  those  tales  which  are 
oAen  intentionally  suspended  at  some  most  interesting  moment, 
and  printed  as  fragments.  We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  a  vexation 
that  almost  amounts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  fragment  were 
wilfully  and  wantonly  inflicting  on  us  pain ;  and  there  are  many 
litUe  injuries,  which  we  could  perhaps  much  more  readily  forgive. 
To  be  forced  to  read  a  succession  of  such  fragments,  would  be 
truly,  to  any  mind  which  can  take  interest  in  the  adventures  of 
others,  a  species  of  torture, — and  of  torture  that,  to  such  a  mind, 
would  be  far  from  being  the  slightest  which  could  be  devised. 

The  cariosity,  which  is  thus  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  we  listen  to  fictitious  narratives,  is  not  less 
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strikiiigly,  «B  it  is  certainly  far  more  weAiUj-exeiiipIified,  in  the 
interest  which  we  feel  in  the  wonders  of  science.     How  many 
nig^hts  of  sleepless  expectation  would  be  g^ven  to  the  chemist,  if 
he  could  be  informed,  on  authority  which  he  could  not  doubt,  that 
in  some  neighbourii^  country  a  discovery  had  been  made,  which 
threw  a  new  light,  not  merely  on  what  had  before  been  consider- 
ed as  obscure,  but  on  all,  or  almost  all,  the  phenomena  which  had 
been  considered  as  perfectly  well  known ; — ^that,  in  consequence 
of  this  discoTery,  it  had  become  easy  to  analyse  what  had  before 
resisted  eyeiy  attempt  of  the  analytic  art,  and  to  force  into  com- 
bination substances  which  before  had  seemed  incapable  of  any 
permanent  union  !  With  what  eagerness  would  he  await  the  com- 
munication that  was  to  put  into  his  own  hands  this  admirable  pow- 
er !    it  must  be  a  distress  indeed,  of  no  common  sort,  which  could 
at  such  a  period  withdraw  his  mind  wholly,  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  that  desire  which  every  thing  that  met  his  eye  would  seem 
to  him  to  recal,  because  it  would  be  in  truth  forever  present  to  his 
mind. 

It  ia  needless  to  extend  the  illustration  through  the  variety  of 
the  sciences.  We  have  a  desire  of  knowledge  which  nothing  can 
abate, — a  desire  that,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  extends  it- 
self to  every  thing  which  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  not  to 
realities  merely,  but  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  fiction.  We  are 
formed  to  know ;  we  cannot  exist  without  knowledge  ;  and  nature, 
therefore,  has  given  us  the  desire  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  es- 
sential not/ to  our  pleasure  merely,  but  to  our  veiy  being. 

*^  Witoetf  the  sprightlj  joy,  when  ought  rnkknowo 

Strikes  the  quick  teDse,  and  waket  each  active  power 

To  brisker  meaturet; — witness  the  neglect  • 

Of  all  familiar  objects^  tbeugh  beheld 

With  transport  once  ;— the  fond  attentive  gaie 

Of  yonng  astonishment,  the  sober  zeal 

Of  age  commenting  on  prodigious  thiogs. 

For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  heaven, 

In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 

Of  objects  new  and  strange, — ^to  urge  us  on. 

With  ttttfsmitted  labour,  to  pursue 

Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul. 

In  Truth^s  exhaustlass  bosom. — What  need  words 

To  paint  its  power  ?-— For  this  the  daring  youth 
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Breaks  flrom  hig  weeping  motber^t  anxious  arms 

Id  foreign  dimes  to  roTCy— >tbe  pensive  sage* 

Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnigbrs  barmfal  damp, 

Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper,-^and  untired 

The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step, 

The  ma<es  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale 

From  mom  to  eve,— mnmindful  of  her  fomHf 

Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress,  that  stole 

The  wishes  of  the  youth,  when  every  maid 

With  envy  pined.— Hence,  finally,  by  m'ght. 

The  village  matron,  round  the  biasing  hearth, 

Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 

Breathing  astonishment,— K>f  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits,— of  the  death«bed  call. 

To  him  who  robbM  the  widow,  and  devourM 

The  orphan's  portion,— of  unquiet  souls 

Ris'n  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceaPd, — of  shapes  tiiat  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  eveiy  solemn  pause,  the  crowd  recoil. 

Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congealM 

With  shivering  sigbs, — till,  eager  for  the  event, 

Around  the  beldame,  all  arrect,  they  hang. 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelPd."* 

If  man  coald  have  been  made  to  know,  that  his  existence  de- 
pended upon  certain  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  without  any  love 
of  the  knowledge  itself, — he  might,  perhaps,  have  made  the  ac- 
quisition, that  was  believed  to  be  so  important  But  to  learn, — if 
there  had  been  no  curiosity  or  pleasure  in  learning,  would  thea 
have  been  a  task ;  and,  like  other  mere  tasks,  would  probably  have 
been  imperfectly  executed.  Something  would  have  been  neglect- 
ed altogether,  or  very  inaccurately  examined,  the  accurate  knowl- 
edge oC  which  might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Nature, 
by  the  constitution  which  she  has  given  us,  has  attained  the  same 
end,  and  attained  it  without  leaving  to  us  the  possibility  of  failure. 
She  has  given  us  the  desire  of  knowing  what  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know ;  she  has  made  the  knowledge  delightful  in  itself; 
she  has  made  it  painful  to  us  to  know  imperfectly.     There  is  no 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  L  v.  232—270. 
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task,  tkerefore,  imposed  on  us.  In  executing  her  benevolent  will, 
we  hare  only  to  gratify  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  passions, — to 
learn  with  delight  what  it  is  salutary  to  have  learned,  and  to  de- 
rive thus  a  sort  of  double  happiness  from  the  wisdom  which  we 
acquire,  and  from  the  very  effort  by  which  we  acquire  it. 


roL.  in. 
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LECTURE  LXVIII. 

HI.  PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS. 6.  DESIRE  OP  POWER— OP  DIRECT 

POWER,  AS  IN  AMBITION. 

Gentlemen,  afler  the  emotions  which  I  considered  in  my  last 
Lecture,  that  which  is  next,  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement,  is  the 
de$ire  of  Power, 

I  do  not  speak,  at  present,  of  the  desire  of  mere  freedom  from 
constraint, — though,  where  anj  unjust  restraint  is  actually  impos- 
ed, the  desire  of  freedom  from  it  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  passion 
which  man  can  feel,  and  a  passion  which,  in  such  circumstances, 
will  always  he  more  ardent  as  the  mind  is  nohler.  While  it  re- 
mains, the  slave  is  not  wholly  a  slave.  His  true  degradation  be- 
gins, when  he  has  lost,  not  his  liberty  merely,  but  the  very  desire 
of  liberty,  and  when  he  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  himself,  as 
a  mere  breathing  and  moving  instrument  of  the  wishes  of  an- 
other, to  be  moved  by  those  wishes  more  than  by  his  own, — a 
part  of  some  external  pomp  necessary  to  the  splendour  of  some 
other  being,  to  which  he  contributes,  indeed,  but  only  like  the 
car,  or  the  sceptre,  or  the  purple  robe, — a  trapping  of  adventi- 
tious greatness,  and  one  of  many  decorative  trappings  that  are  all 
equally  insignificant  in  themselves,  whether  they  be  living  or  in- 
animate. He  who  can  feel  this,  and  feel  it  without  any  rising  of 
his  heart  against  the  tyranny  which  would  keep  him  down,  or 
even  a  wish  that  he  were  free,  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
scarcely  worthy  of  freedom  ;  and  if  tyranny  produced  only  the 
evil  of  such  mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the  other  evils  to 
which  it  gives  rise  directly  and  indirectly,  it  would  scarcely  mer- 
it less  than  at  present,  the  detestation  q{  ail  who  know  what  man 
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is,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  as  a  freeman,  and  that  wretched 
tiuBg  whicb  be  t9,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  as  a  slave. 

There  are  minds,  indeed,  which,  long  habituated  to  corruption, 
can  see,  in  the  tyrannical  possessor  of  a  power  unjustly  arrogated, 
only  a  source  of  favour,  and  of  all  the  partial  and  prodigal  larges- 
ses of  favour,  more  easy  to  be  obtained,  as  requiring,  in  return, 
only  that  profligate  subserviency  to  every  vice,  which  such  minds 
are  always  sufficiently  ready  to  pay;  but  what  long  usage  of 
corruption  does  it  require,  before  tyranny  itself  can  cease  to  be 
hated  I 

If  to  a  yonng  audience,  in  those  early  years  when  they  knew 
little  more  of  the  nature  of  political  institutions,  than  that  under 
some  governments  men  are  more  or  less  happy,  and  more  or  less 
free,  than  under  others,  we  were  to  relate  the  history  of  one  of 
those  gloriotes  stru^les,  which  the  oppressed  have  sometimes 
made  against  their  oppressors, — can  we  doubt,  for  a  moment,  to 
whom  the  sympathy  and  eager  wishes  of  the  whole  audience 
wonid  be  given  ?  While  (he  first  band  of  patriots  might  perhaps 
be  overthrown,  and  their  leader  a  fugitive,  seeking  a  temporary 
shelter,  but  seeking  still  more  the  means  of  asserting  again  the 
same  great  cause,  with  the  additional  motive  of  avenging  the  fal- 
len, how  eagerly  would  every  heart  be  trembling  for  him,  hoping 
for  him,  exulting  as  he  came  forth  again  with  additional  numbers, 
shrinking  and  half-despairing  at  each  slight  repulse  in  the  Ipng 
cootinaed  combat,  but  rejoicing  and  confiding  still  more  at  each 
renewal  of  the  charge,  and  feeling  almost  the  very  triumph  of  the 
deliverer  himself,  when  his  standard  waved  at  last  without  any  foe 
to  oppose  it,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  field,  but  those 
who  had  perished,  and  those  who  were  free.  In  listening  to  such 
a  narrative,  even  he,  who  was  perhaps  in  more  advanced  years 
to  be  hiaiself  the  ready  instrument  of  oppression  or  corruption, 
and  to  smile  with  derision  at  the  very  name  of  liberty,  would  feel 
the  interest  which  every  other  heart  was  feeling,  and  would  re- 
joice in  the  overthrow  of  despotism,  like  that  of  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  be  the  willing  slave,  or  of  which  he  was  to  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  become  the  slave,  if  the  liberties  of  a  nation  could  be 
sold  by  his  single  voice. 

Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  our  nature,  with  all  who  are 
oppressed.    We  may  cease  to  feel  it,  indeed,  but  many  years  of 
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ffOrdid  selfiflhaess  must  first  have  qnenched  in  us  every  thing  which 
is  noble,  and  made  as  truly  as  much  slaves  ourselves,  as  those  whose 
virtue  and  happiness  are  indifferent  to  us.  To  be  free, — to  have 
the  mind  of  a  freeman,  is  not  to  consider  liberty  as  a  privilege 
which  a  few  only  are  to  enjoy,  and  which  lik^  some  narrow  and 
limited  good,  would  become  less  by  distribution, — ^it  is  to  wish,  ahd 
to  wish  ardently,  that  all  partook  the  blessing.  What  should  we 
think  of  any  one,  who,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  vision,  and  the 
inestimable  instruction  which  that  delightful  sense  has  yielded  to 
him,  and  continues  every  moment  to  yield,  could  hear,  without 
pity,  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  blind  ?  And  yet  how  slight  would 
be  the  cruelty  of  such  indifference,  compared  with  the  guilt  of 
those,  who,  enjoying  themselves  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  system 
of  government,  should  yet  feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in  the 
thought  that  other  nations  do  not  enjoy  a  hberty  like  that  which 
they  so  justly  prize, — that  there  are  many  millions  of  human  be- 
ings^  gathered  together  in  tribes  which  exist  still,  as  their  ances- 
tors have  for  ages  existed,  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  compared 
with  which  blindness,  to  the  mere  sunshine,  is  but  an  evil  of  little 
moment  1 

*^  O  Liberty,  thou  goddesii,  heavenly  bright,  * 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregDant  with  delight. 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train  ; 
Eased  of  her  load.  Subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  light ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv^st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day.^* 

The  power,  however,  which  consists  in  mere  freedom  from 
constraint,  is  but  a  negative  power.  That  of  which  we  are  at 
present  to  consider  the  dmre,  is  the  pontive  power  which  one  in- 
dividual may  exercise  over  other  individuals. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  in  which  we  considered  the  desire  of  ac- 
tion, we  saw  the  very  important  advantage  of  this  desire,  that 
prompts  man  incessantly  to  rise  from  the  indolence,  in  which  he 
might  otherwise  lie  torpid.  Our  desire  of  power  may  be'  consid* 
ered  as  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  this  general  desire  of 
action.  We  feel  a  pleasure,  of  no  slight  kind,  in  the  consciousness 
of  our  mere  animal  energies,  as  energies  inherent  in  our  natnrei 
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and  obedient  to  our  will.     This  pride  of  exercise  is  one  of  the 
first  pleasures  which  we  dtscoyer  in  the  infant,  whose  eye  shews 
risible  delight  at  all  the  little  wonders  which  he  is  capable  of 
producing  himself, — ^far  more  than  at  such  as  are  merely  exhibit* 
ed  to  him.     He  is  pleased,  indeed,  when  we  shake,  for  the  first 
time,  the  bells  of  his  little  rattle,  before  we  put  it  into  his  own 
hands;  but    when  he  has  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  him- 
self the  noise, — which  is  then  such  delightful  music  to  his  ear, 
— ^his  rapture  is  far  more  than  doubled.    He  repeats  it  instant- 
ly, as  if  wishing  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  is  capable  of  exe- 
cuting so  manrellous  a  thing,  and  the  certainty  makes  his  pleasure 
still  greater  than  before ;  till,  weary  of  a  power  of  which  he  can 
no  longer  doubt,  and  stimulated  by  new  objects  to  new  exercis- 
es, he  again  desires  something  else,  and  enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and 
again  grows  weary  of  the  past,  to  grow  afterwards  weary  of  the 
future.    In  boyhood,  what  competitions  of  this  sort — what  eager- 
ness to  discoTer  how/c»<  we  can  run,  howybr  we  can  leap !  Every 
game  which  then  amuses  and  occupies  us,  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  our  strength,  or  agility,  or  skill, — of  some  of  those 
qualities,  in  which  power  consists ;  and  we  run  or  wrestle  with 
those  with  whom  we  are  perhaps,  in  combats  of  a  very  different 
kind,  to  dispute,  in  other  years,  the  prize  of  distinction  in  the  vari- 
ous duties  and  dignities  of  life. 

From  what  we  do  immediately  ourselves,  the  transition  to 
what  we  do  by  the  agency  of  others,  is  a  very  natural  and  obvious 
one.  As  we  feel  the  power  which  we  possess  in  being  the  foBtest 
runner^  or  the  most  ikiljul  wrestler^  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  in 
havii^  the  instruments  best  suited  to  the  different  games  in  which 
we  may  have  to  try  our  skill  with  the  skill  of  others.  In  the  ear- 
ly exercises  and  contentions  of  the  play-ground,  we  are  proud  of 
having  the  best  top,  or  the  best  bat ;  and  we  look  on  what  they  do 
for  us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are  ours  as  much  as 
our  own  limbs  are  ours^ — ^a  sort  of  prolongation  of  the  hands  that 
wield  them,  obeying  our  will  with  the  same  ready  ministry  as  that 
with  which  our  hands  themselves,  more  directly,  move  at  our  bid- 
ding. We  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in  like  manner,  of  having  the 
best-trained  pointer,  or  the  horse  that  has  trotted  with  us  the 
greatest  number  of  miles  in  the  shortest  time ;  and  when  we  have 
once  learned  to   appropriate  to  ourselves  the  achievements  of 
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these  animald,  we  hare  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriatiDg  to 
durselyes  wbaterer  is  done  by  others  of  our  own  species,  who 
haye  done  what  they  have  done,  in  obedience  to  ns,  as  truly  as 
the  horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same  line,  or  turned,  or  stopped,  in 
obedience  to  our  bridle.  Every  new  being,  who  obeys  us,  is  thus, 
as  it  were,  a  newfaeuUy^  or  number  of  faculties,  added  to  our 
physical  constitution ;  and  it  is  not  wonderAil,  therefore,  that  we 
should  desire  to  extend  the  number  of  these  adventitious  faculties, 
more  than  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  instruments  of 
the  optician  for  quickening  our  sight,  or  of  a  carriage  for  convey- 
ing us  over  distances,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  ua 
to  traverse  with  the  same  velocity  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  desire  of  power.  It  begins  with  the 
pleasure  of  our  mere  bodily  energies,  long  before  we  are  capable 
of  conceiving  the  very  thought  of  operating  on  other  beings  like 
ourselves.  But  the  passion,  which  is  at  first  so  easily  and  so  sim- 
ply gratified,  without  the  mastery  or  the  attempted  subjugation  of 
other  minds,  learns  afterwards  to  consider  these  minds  as  almost 
the  only  objects  on  which  it  is  at  all  important  to  operate ;  they  are 
instruments  of  the  great  game  of  human  ambition ;  and  in  that 
great  g9Joae^  independent  of  all  patriotic  feelings,  the  passion  which 
is  not  new,  though  its  objects  be  new,  takes  pleasure  in  playing  with 
the  interests  of  nations,  and  managing  whole  subject  multitudes, 
as  it  before  took  pleasure  in  wielding  skilfully  a  racket  at  tennis, 
or  a  mace  at  the  billiard  table, — or,  as  at  a  still  earlier  period,  it 
occupied  us  with  a  sort  of  proud  consciousness  of  command,  in 
running  over  a  field,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  moving,  limbs  that 
were  scarcely  felt  by  us  to  be  our  own,  unless  when  they  were  in 
motion. 

So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over  the  minds  of  others, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  it. 
Even  affection  itself,  which  is  so  little  in  need  of  any  addition- 
al chafm,  derives  from  it  some  accession  to  the  delight  which  it 
affords.  That  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  infant  renders  still 
more  vivid,  even  the  vivid  emotions  of  parental  love,  no  one,  I 
conceive,  can  doubt ; — and  if  man,  by  a  different  constitution  of 
his  nature,  could  have  been  bom  intelligent  as  in  maturer  years, 
— ^strong  enough  to  be  exposed  to  no  peril  from  without, — and 
fearless,  therefore,  not  from  ignorance  of  danger,  but  from  superi- 
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oritj  to  all  the  causes  of  iajuiy,  by  which  it  was  likely  for  him  to 
be  assailed ;  though  the  cootemplation  of  the  noble  being,  to 
which  they  had  gireo  life,  must  still  have  been  attended  with 
strong  emotions  of  regard  in  the  bosoms  of  those,  to  whom  the 
very  excellence  contemplated  and  admired  by  them,  was  almost  a 
part  of  their  own  existence,-— it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  how  very 
little  would  in  such  circumstances  of  equality,  hare  remained  of 
that  warm  tenderness,  which  in  the  present  system  of  alternate 
feebleness  and  protection,  connects  so  happily  the  progressiye  gen- 
erations of  mankind, — when  the  first  look  of  loye  which  the  par- 
ents cast  on  the  helplessness  before  them,  is  itself  a  proof  that  the 
unconscious  object  on  which  they  gaze  is  to  be  helpless  no  moroi 
— ^that  weak  as  it  may  still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and  pow- 
erful in  the  vigilant  tenderness  of  their  aid. 

Such  Is  the  influence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  gentle  and  be- 
neTolent  power  in  the  exercise  of  parental  love ;  and  is  there  no 
influence  of  this  sort,  in  the  exercise  of  other  regards  of  every  spe- 
cies,— 00  ieeling  of  reciprocal  dependence  for  enjoyment,  or  rather 
of  reciprocal  power  of  conferring  enjoyment,  that  sweetens  the  very 
enjoyment  itself, — making  it  as  delightful  tirbe  the  source  of  happi- 
ness as  to  be  the  object  to  whom  the  happiness  ultimately  flows  ?  It  is 
sofkiently  pleasing,  indeed,  to  love,  and  to  be  loved,  though  these 
feelings  were  all  which  friendship  could  yield ;  but  there  is  likewise 
a  pleasure  in  thinking,  that  our  feelings  need  only  to  be  expressed, 
to  become  the  feelings,  too,  of  those  who,  loving  us,  can  scarcely 
&il  to  love  whatever  we  love.    Nor  is  it  to  our  pleasures  of  af- 
fection only  that  this  moral  influence  of  power  extends ;  it  extends, 
in  some  measure  also,  to  the  delightful  consciousness  of  all  our 
virtoes.    If  suffering  were  to  be  relieved,  it  would  surely  be  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  whom 
the  relief  was  given, — ^if  vice  were  to  be  made  sensible  of  its  guilt, 
of  little  consequence  from  whom  the  purer  views  that  enlighten  it 
were  derived;  but,  though  it  would  be  of  the  same  moment  to 
the  world  in  general,  it  would  be  very  far  from  being  so  to  us.  We 
should  delight  in  the  eflects,  indeed,  whoever  might  have  produce 
ed  them :  but  our  delight  would  be  very  different  if  oumhci  had 
been  the  instruments. 

The  difference,  so  great  in  these  two  cases,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  arising  wholly  from  the  mere  self-approbation  of  our  ac- 
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tioD  as  virtuous, — ^for  if  we  had  truly  felt  the  wish  of  extendiug^ 
the  same  g^ood,  and  the  same  resolute  willingness  to  make  the 
personal  sacrifices  that  might  he  necessary  to  purchase  the  exten- 
sion of  it,  our  virtue,  as  far  as  our  merit  or  our  conscience  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  the  same, — not  from  the  pride  that  our  name 
would  he  long  remembered, — as  connected  with  the  remembrance 
of  an  action  that  had  been  beneficial  to  mankind, — ^though  the 
pleasure  of  this  generous  connexion  of  our  image,  or  our  name 
may  mingle,  with  no  slight  accession  of  joy,  even  in  the  pure  and 
tranquil  retrospects  of  those  who  have  been  unostentatiously  good ; 
but,  in  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  mere  feeling  of  the  ac- 
tion as  a  work  of  ours, — as  that  which  we  have  had  the  conscious 
power  of  producing, — the  feeling  of  the  fie  which  connects  that 
happiness  of  others,  at  which  we'  rejoice,  with  our  own  mind  as 
its  caute,  and  which  next  to  the  certainty  of  having  done  what 
Heaven  itself  approves,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  element 
in  our  remembrance  o£  virtue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect.  The  gravest  and 
most  retired  philosopher,  who  scarcely  exists  out  of  his  Itbraiy,  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  many  years  of  meditation,  de- 
lights, indeed,  in  the  truths  which  he  has  discovered,  and  in  the 
advantage  which  they  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  afford  to  sqme 
essential  interests  of  society ;  but  though  these  are  the  thoughts 
on  which,  if  his  virtue  be  equal  to  his  wisdom,  he  may  dwell  with 
greatest  satisfaction,  there  still  comes  proudly  across  his  mind,  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  power  which  he  is  exer- 
cising, or  is  soon  to  exercise,  over  the  minds  6f  others.  He  is 
certainly  far  more  pleased,  that  the  truths  which  are  to  effect  the 
general  change  of  opinion,  are  truths  discovered  by  Aim,  than  if 
exactly  the  same  beneficial  effect  had  flowed  from  discoveries 
made  by  any  other  person ;  and  though  the  chief  part  of  this 
pleasure  may  unquestionably  be  traced  to  the  love  of  glory,  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  glory  which  is  loved,  much  of  it  as  un- 
questionably flows  from  the  internal  feeling  of  the  power  which 
he  exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of  being  able  to  exer- 
cise again  in  similar  circumstances, — a  power  which  is  more  de- 
lightful to  him,  indeed,  when  ^accompanied  with  celebrity,  but  of 
which  the  very  secret  consciousness  is  itself  a  delight  that  is  al- 
most like  glory  to  his  mind. 
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When  the  orator  is  employed  id  some  g^reat  cause  that  is  wor* 
thj  of  his  eloquence, — ^asserting,  against  the  proad  and  the  pow- 
erful, the  rig'ht  of  «ome  humble  sufferer,  who  has  nothing  to  vin- 
dicate his  rig'ht  but  justice  and  the  eloquence  of  his  protector ;  or 
rousing  a  senate,  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  think  only  of  the  privileges 
of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests^  or  supposed  interests,  of  one  people, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  rights  of  mankind,  of  every  col- 
our and  country, — forcing,  as  it  were,  upon  their  eyes  atrocities 
which  they  had,  perhaps,  at  a  distance,  long  sanctioned  or  permit- 
ted, and  absolving,  or  at  least  finishing,  by  the  virtuous  triumph  of 
a  single  hour,  the  guilt  of  many  centuries;— in  such  cases,  indeed, 
if  the   orator,  while   the  happiness  and  misery,  the  virtue  and 
vice,  the  glory  and  infamy,  of  nations  are  depending  on  his  voice, 
can  think  within  himself  of  the  p<mer  which  he  is  exercising,  he 
would  be  unworthy  at  once  of  the  cause  which  he  pleads,  ^nd  of 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  may  be  pleading  it ; — but  when  the 
victory  is  woo,  when  all  the  advantages  which  are  to  flow  from  it 
have  been  felt  with  delight,  we  may  then  allow  some  feeling  of 
additionai  gratification  to  arise  in  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous, at  the  thought  of  that  energy  which  was  so  successfully  ex- 
ercised,— before  which  every  heart,  that  did  not  gladly  yield  to 
its  influence,  shrunk  as  from  something  dreadful  and  irresistible, 
that  had  swept  away  all  subterfuges  of  hypocrisy,  and  left  nothing 
behind  but  conviction,  and  joy,  and  dismay.     There  are  causes  in 
which  not  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  eloquence  would  be  al- 
most to  be  indifferent  to  the  blessings  to  which  it  may  lead.     The 
patriot,  whom  the  corrupt  tremble  to  see  arise,  may  well  feel  a 
grateful  satisfaction  in  the  mighty  power  which  heaven  has  dele- 
gated to  him,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  used  it  only  for  purpos- 
es which   heaven  approves, — for  the  freedom,  and  peace,  and 
prosperity  of  his  own  land,  and  for.  all  that  happiness  which  the 
land  that  is  dearest  to  him  can  diffuse  to  every  nation  that  is  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  example. 

'  The  power  which  mind  exercises  over  mind  in  the  cases  as 
yet  considered  by  us,  is  an  intellectual  or  moral  agency,  underiv- 
ed  from  any  foreign  source,  and  wholly  personal  to  the  individual 
who  exercises  it  But  there  is  a  power  which  is,  for  the  time,  far 
more  extensive,  and  capable  of  being  coveted  by  minds  which  are 
incapable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the  intellectual  or  moral  ex- 
vot.  im  7 
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celleDce.  This  is  the  power  which  high  station  confers, — the 
power  of  forcing  obedience  even  upon  the  reluctant,  and,  in  manj 
cases,  of  winning  obedience,  from  that  blind  respect  which  the 
multitude  are  always  sufficiently  disposed  to  feel  for  the  follies,  as 
for  the  virtues,  of  those  above  them.  Much  of  the  pleasure  at- 
tached to  the  conception  of  this  power,  like  that  which  attends 
every  other  species  of  power,  arises,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the 
glory  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  possession  of  official  digni- 
ties ;  but  the  desire  of  the  power  itself  would  be  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  passions  of  men,  though  this  tnere  power  were  all  which 
station  conferred.  To  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  beings, 
endowed  with  many  energies,  which  Nature  seemed  to  have  made 
absolutely  independent  of  us,  who  are  constantly  ready  to  do 
whatever  we  may  order  them  to  do,  in  obedience  to  our  very  ca- 
price,— is  to  us,  as  I  have  already  said,  very  nearly  the  same 
thing,  as  if  some  extension  of  our  faculties  had  been  given  to  us, 
by  the  addition  of  all  their  powers  to  our  physical  constitntiop.  If 
these  instruments  of  power  were  mere  machines, — which  subser- 
viency to  us  could  not  in  any  degree  debase,  and  which  could  be 
kept  in  order  without  any  great  anxiety  on  our  part,  and  without 
occupying  that  room  which  the  living  instruments  occupy,  we 
should  ail,  probably,  feel  the  desire  of  possessing  these  subsidiary 
faculties,  since  not  to  wish  for  some  of  them  at  least,  would  be 
like  indifference  whether  we  had  two  arms  or  only  one,  distinct  or 
indistinct  vision,  a  good  or  bad  memory.  We  are  not,  with  re- 
spect to  any  o{  our  faculties,  like  that  marvellous  runner  in  the 
fairy  tale,  who  was  so  very  nimble  as  to  be  obliged  to  tie  his  legs 
that  he  might  not  run  too  fast.  Our  powers,  bodily  or  mental, 
never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such  voluntary  retardation ;  and, 
however  well  fitted  they  may  be  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  we  are  yet  desirous  of  being  able  to  do  more  than, 
as  individuals,  we  are  capable  of  doing,  and  would  gladly,  there- 
fore, avail  ourselves  of  the  supplemental  machinery,  or  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  would  suit  best  our  particular  wishes  and  purposes. 
But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Power  are  living  beings  like 
ourselves ;  and  fond  as  we  are  of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be 
desirous  of  executing  by  means  of  them,  we  have,  if  we  be  virtu- 
ous, moral  affections  that  preclude  the  wish.  With  these  moral 
affections  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  others,  we  so  much  pre- 
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ikr  tbeir  freedom  to  our  personal  convenleDcies  that  we  nerer  en- 
croach on  it.  We  do  not  covet  so  much  the  pride  of  him  who 
sees  a  whole  multitude  busy  only  in  furtherii^  his  frivolous  and 
eTer-chan|^Dg  desires,  as  the  serenity  of  him  whom  the  world 
coimts  far  hambler,  who  sees  around  him  a  multitude  happy  in 
their  own  domestic  occupations,  feeling  for  him  only  that  friend- 
ship  wjiich  the  heart  spontaneously  offers,  and  assisting  him  only 
with  those  social  services  which  it  is  delightful  to  give,  and  which, 
at  given  with  delight,  it  is  delightful  also  to  receive. 

When  I  say,  that  a  virtuous  lover  of  mankind  would  desire 
this  latter  happiness  more  than  the  other,  I  know  well,  that  there 
are  many  minds  of  which  I  must  not  consider  myself  as  expressing 
the  choice ;— ^minds  which  value  the  power  merely  as  power ; 
which  feel  it,  therefore,  with  more  pleasure  the  more  servile  the 
multitude  of  their  dependents  may  be  ;    and  which,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery  too  mean  for 
themselves  to  endure,  if  they  can  purchase,  by  their  own  volunta- 
tj  degradation,  the  pleasure  of  commanding. 

He  who  feels  within  himself  the  talents  which  must  render 
his  exaltation  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  and  ^ho  wishes  foi^ 
power,  that  there  may  be  more  virtue  and  more  happiness  in  the 
world,  than  if  he  had  not  been  elevated,  would,  indeed,  be  guilty 
of  criminal  self  indulgence,  if  he  were  to  resign  himself  to  the  en- 
joyments of  private  life,  and  to  neglect  the  honourable  means  of 
rising  to  a  station  which  his  virtues  and  talents  would  render  truly 
honourable.  To  such  a  mind,  however,  ambition  presents  no 
anxieties;  because,  though  there  may  not  be  the  happiness  of  aN 
taining  a  more  useful  station,  there  is  still  the  happiness  of  being 
useful  in  the  station  already  possessed  ;  and  it  presents  no  disgrace, 
even  in  failure,  because  the  disgrace  which  the  heart  feels,  is  on- 
ly for  those  who  have  failed  in  dishonourable  wishes,  or  who  have 
sought  what  is  honourable  in  itself  by  the  use  of  dishonourable 
means. 

But,  of  the  multitude  of  the  ambitious,  how  few  are  there  of 
this  noble  class ; — how  infinitely  more  numerous  they  who  seek 
in  power  only  what  the  virtuous  man  does  not  wish  so  much,  as 
consent  to  bear  in  it  for  the  greater  good  which  may  attend  it! 
How  many,  who  labour,  perhaps,  through  a  long  life  of  igpaominy, 
to  be  a  little  more  guilty  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  with 
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the  narrow  means  of  guilt  which  they  possess,  and  who  die  at  last 
without  attaining  that  wretched  ohject  for  which  they  have  crawl-* 
ed  and  prostrated  themselves,  and  been  everything  which  a  vir* 
tuous  man  would  not  be,  even  for  a  single  moment,  for  all  which 
kings,  or  the  favourites  of  kings,  could  offer !  If  they  fail  in  their 
ignoble  ambition,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  misery  they  have  earned  ; 
and  if  even  they  succeed  at  last,  what  is  it  which  they  gain  ? 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they  possess,  while  it  is  inferior  to 
something  which  they  wish,  with  a  still  more  ardent  appetite  to 
acquire.  ^^  The  passion  which  torments  them,^^  as  Seneca  says,^^ 
^^is  like  a  flame  which  bums  with  more  violence  the  more  fuel 
there  may  have  previously  been  added  to  the  conflagration.^' — 
^^  £o  majora  cupimus,  quo  majora  venerunt : — ^ut  flamms  infinito 
acrior  vis  est,  quo  ex  majore  incendio  emicuit,  Mqne  ambitio  non 
patitur  quenquam  in  ea  mensura  honorum  conquiescere,  quae  quon- 
dam ejus  fuit  impudens  votum.  Nemo  agit  de  tribunatu  gratias, 
sed  queritur  quod  non  est  ad  pneturam  usque  perductus.  Nee 
haBC  grata  est,  si  deest  consulatus ;  ne  hie  quidem  satiat,  si  unus 
est.  Ultra  se  cupiditas  porrig^t,  et  felicitatem  suam  non  intelligit, 
quia  non  unde  venerit  respicit,  sed  quo  tendat,^^*  The  happiness 
enjoyed  by  one  who  has  risen  to  power  by  ignoble  means,  is  per- 
haps less  than  that  of  the  most  abject  of  those  who  depend  on 
him, — and  the  dignity  which  he  has  attained,  and  knows  not  how 
to  enjoy,  however  splendid  it  may  be  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
is,  in  this  very  distinction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  the  unworthiness  of  him  who  possesses  it,  a  memorial  of 
crimes  or  follies,  which,  in  another  situation,  would  have  been 
unnoticed  or  forgotten, — but  which  are  now  forced  on  the  con* 
tinned  execration  or  contempt  of  mankind;  and  in  the  con- 
sciouness  or  dread  of  this  general  feeling,  are  forced,  too,  more 
frequently  than  they  would  otherwise  have  arisen,  on  the  shame 
and  remorse  of  him  who  feels,  that  in  purchasing  with  them  every 
thing  else,  he  has  not  purchased  with  them  happiness. 

In  the  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people  to  the  sovereign,  to  whom  all  are  submitted,  in  which 
the  inferior,  at  every  stage,  is  paying  court  to  his  superior,  and* 
receiving  it,  in  his  tum^  from  those  who  are  inferior  to  himself,  it 

•  De  Beneficiii,  Lib.  II.  c.  27. 
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b  not  easy  to  say  at  what  poiot  of  the  scale  the  pleasure  of  the 
homage  is  most  sincerely  felt.  There  is  much  truth  in  cue  of 
Fielding^s  lively  pictures  of  this  sort  of  homage,  in  which  he  re- 
duces the  difference  of  power  to  the  different  hours  of  the  day,  at 
which  we  are  great  men.  ^^  With  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  h^ 
unpleasant,^^  he  says,  ^^  to  survey  the  picture  of  dependence  like  a 
kind  of  ladder.  As  for  instance,  early  in  the  morning  arises  the 
postillioo,  or  some  other  hoy,  which  great  families,  no  more  than 
great  ships,  are  without,  and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes,  and 
cleaning  the  shoes  of  John  the  footman,  who,  being  drest  himself, 
applies  his  hands  to  the  same  labours  for  Mr  Secondhand,  the 
squire^s  gentleman ;— the  gentleman,  in  the  like  manner,  a  little 
later  in  the  day,  attends  the  squire ; — the  squire  is  no  sooner 
equipt,  than  he  attends  the  levee  of  my  lord,  which  is  no  sooner 
over,  than  my  lord  himself  is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite^ 
who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears  himself  to 
pay  homage  to  tbt  levee  of  his  sovereign.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps, 
in  tbiM  whole  ladder  of  dependence,  any  one  step  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  other,  than  the  first  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a 
philosopher,  the  question  might  only  seem,  whether  you  would 
chuse  to  be  a  great  tnan  at  nx  in  the  mornings  or  at  two  in  the 
afternoon.'^ 

That  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  pri- 
vate life,  than  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  is  one  of  those  common 
^  places  of  morality,  which  the  experience  of  every  day  confirms  ; 
but  which,  as  that  very  experience  shews,  have  little  effect  in 
overcoming  the  passion  itself, — and  which  are  thus  ineffectual,  be- 
cause the  passion  does  not  relate  only  to  the  particular  purposes 
of  the  individual,  but  is  placed  in  our  bosom  for  purposes  of  gene- 
lal  advantage,  which  we  are  to  execute,  perhaps,  without  know- 
ing that  we  are  promoting  any  ends,  but  those  of  our  own  selfish 
desire. 

*^  The  poor  man^s  son,''  says  Dr  Smith,  in  one  of  the  most  el- 
oquent passages  of  his  very  eloquent  work, — '^  the  poor  man's  son, 
whom  Heaven,  in  its  anger,  has  visited  with  ambition,  when  he 
begins  to  look  around  him,  admires  the  condition  of  the  rich.  He 
&ds  the  cottage  of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommodation, 
and  fancies  he  should  be  lodged  more  at  his  ease  in  a  palace.  He 
is  displeased  with  being  obliged  to  walk  afoot,  or  to  endure  the 
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fatigue  of  riding  on  honeteck.  He  sees  his  superiors  carried 
about  in  machines,  and  imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could 
trayel  with  less  inconyeniencj.  He  feels  himself  naturally  indo* 
lent,  and  willing  to  serve  himself  with  his  own  hands  as  little  as 
possible ;  and  judges  that  a  numerous  retinue  of  servants  would 
save  him  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  thinks  if  he  had  at* 
tained  all  these,  he  would  sit  still  contentedly,  and  be  quiet,  en- 
joying himself  in  the  thought  of  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
his  situation.  He  is  enchanted  with  the  distant  idea  of  this  felici- 
ty. It  appears  in  his  fancy,  like  the  life  of  some  superior  rank  of 
beings ;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himself  forever  to 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  greatness.  To  obtain  the  conveniencies 
*  which  these  afford,  he  submits,  in  the  first  year,  nay,  in  the  first 
month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue  of  body,  and  more  un- 
easiness of  mind,  than  he  could  have  suffered  through  the  whole 
of  his  life  from  the  want  of  them.  He  studies  to  distinguish  him* 
self  in  some  laborious  profession.  With  the  most  unrelenting  in- 
dustry he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire  talents  superior  to  all 
his  competitors.  He  endeavours  next  to  bring  those  talents  into 
public  view ;  and,  with  equal  assiduity,  solicits  every  opportunity 
of  employment  For  this  purpose  he  makes  bis  court  to  all  man- 
kind ;  he  serves  those  whom  he  hates,  and  is  obsequious  to  those 
whom  he  despises.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  pursues 
the  idea  of  a  certain  artificial  and  elegant  repose,  which  he  may 
never  arrive  at ;  for  which  he  sacrifices  a  real  tranquillity,  that  is 
at  all  times  in  his  power,  and  which, — if,  in  the  extremity  of  old 
age,  he  should  at  last  attain' to  it, — he  will  find  to  be  in  no  re- 
spect prefenible  to  that  humble  security  and  contentment,  which 
he  had  abandoned  for  it.  It  is  then^  in  the  last  dregs  of  life,  his 
body  wasted  with  toil  and  diseases,  his  mind  galled  and  ruflSed  by 
the  memory  of  a  thousand  injuries  and  disappointm>ents,  which  he 
imagines  he  has  met  with  from  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  or 
from  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  his  friends,  that  he  begins  at 
last  to  find,  that  wealth  and  greatness  are  mere  trinkets  of  frivo- 
lous utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procuring  ease  of  body  or  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  than  the  tweezer-cases  of  the  lover  of  toys ;  and 
like  them  too,  more  troublesome  to  the  person  who  carries  them 
about  with  him,  than  all  the  advantages  they  can  afford  him  are 
coqimodious.— To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a  desolate  island, 
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it  migfat  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps^  wbetber  a  palace,  or  a  col- 
leetioQ  of  such  small  coDTeniencies  as  are  commonlj  contained  in  a 
tweezer-case,  would  contribute  most  to  his  happiness  and  enjoy* 
ment.    If  he  is  to  Hve  in  society,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  com* 
panson,  because  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  constantly  pay 
more  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  spectator,  than  to.  those  of 
the  person  principally  c<mcemed,  and  consider  rather  how  his  sit* 
nation  will  appear  to  other  people,  than  how  it  will  appe^  to  him* 
selC    But  Id  the  languor  of  disease,  and  the  weariness  of  ol4 
9g^j  the  pleasures  of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of  greatness 
disappear.     To  one  in  this  situation,  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  recommending  those  toilsome  pursuits  in  which  they  had  for- 
merly engaged  him.     In  his  heart  he  curses  ambition,  and  vainly 
regrets  the  ease  and  the  indolence  of  youth,  pleasures  which  are 
fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  fooUshly  sacrificed,  for  what, 
when  be  has  got  it,  can  afford  him  no  real  satisfaction.     Power 
and  riches  appear  then  to  be  what  they  are,  enormous  and  ope^ 
rose  machines,  contrived  to  produce  a  few  trifling  conveniencies  to 
the  badj,— consisting  of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which 
most  be  kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and  which, 
in  spit^  of  all  our  care,  are  ready  every  moment  to  burst  into  piec- 
es, and  to  crush  in  their  ruins  their  unfortunate  possessor.    They 
are  immense  fiibrics,  which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise, 
which  threaten  evei^  moment  to  overwhelm  the    person  that 
dwells  in  them,  and  which,  while  they  stand,  though  they  may 
save  him  from  some  smaller  inconveniencies,  can  protect  him  firom 
none  of  the  severer  inclemencies  of  the  season.    They  keep  off 
the  summer  shower,  not  the  winter  storm,  but  leave  him  always 
as  much,  and  sometimes  more  exposed  than  before,  to  anxiety,  to 
fear,  and  to  sorrow,  to  diseases,  to  danger,  and  to  death.''* 

Such  is  the  madness  of  ambition  in  the  individual  himself.  But 
it  is  not  of  a  single  member  of  the  social  multitude,  it  is  of  the  gpresft 
interests  of  mankind  that  we  should  think  ;  and  in  relation  to  these, 
what  admirable  general  purposes  does  this  very  madness  pro'knote ! 
The  labour  to  which  the  individual  submits  without  profit,  is  not 
profitless  to  the  community.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  instan- 
ces, he  is  promoting  their  advantage,  careless  as  he  may  seem, 
and  careless  as  he  truly  is  of  it.   In  thinking  of  ambition^  as  it  may 

•  Theory  of  Mora!  Scntimentj,  Part  IV\c.  1. 
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thas  operate  in  its  relation  to  mankind,  the  moralist  i*  too  apt  to 
dwell  on  the  great  and  visible  desolations  to  which  in  a  few  strik- 
ing cases  it  gives  rise^ — when  the  ambitious  man  has  the  power  of 
leading  armies  and  forcing  nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of  achieving 
all  that  iniquity  which  the  audacious  heart  of  man  may  have  had 
the  guilt  and  folly  of  considering  as  greatness.  We  forget  or  neg- 
lect, merely  because  they  are  less  striking  than  those  rare  evils, 
the  immediate  beneficial  influence  which  the  passion  is  constantly 
exercising  in  the  conduct  of  the  humbler  individuals,  whose  pow- 
er, under  the  preventive  guardianship  of  laws,  is  limited  to  actions 
that  scarcely  can  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  community.  All  the 
works  of  human  industry  are,  in  a  great  measure,  referable  to  an 
ambition  of  some  sort ;  that,  however  humble  it  may  seem  to  minds 
of  prouder  views,  is  yet  relatively  as  strong  as  the  ambition  of  the 
proudest.  We  toil,  that  we  may  have  some  little  influence,  or 
some  little  distinction,  however  small  the  number  of  our  inferiors 
may  be  ;  and  the  toils  which  raise  to  the  petty  distinction,  arc  toils 
of  public,  though  humble,  utility ;  and  even  the  means  of  distinc- 
tion which  the  opulent  possess,  are  chiefly  in  the  support  of  those, 
who,  but  for  the  pride  which  supports  them,  while  it  seems  only 
to  impose  on  them  the  labour  of  ministering  to  all  the  various 
wants  of  their  luxury,  would  have  little  to  hope  from  a  chari- 
ty that  might  not  be  easy  to  be  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
mere  suffering,  in  those  slight,  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which  it 
makes  its  appeal  rather  to  the  heart  than  to  the  senses.  It  is  this 
silent  influence  of  the  passion,  contributing  to  general  happiness, 
where  general  happiness  is  not  even  an  object  of  thought,  which 
it  is  most  delightful  to  trace ;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  felt  in 
every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ravages  of  political  am- 
bition, desolating  as  they  may  be  in  their  tempestuous  violence, 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a  prosperity  like  that  which  they 
seemed  wholly  to  overwhelm, — a  prosperity  which,  as  the  result 
of  innumerable  labours,  and,  therefore,  of  innumerable  wishes  that 
have  prompted  these  labours,  rises  again,  and  continues  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  by  the  gentler  influence  of  those  very  prin- 
ciples to  which  before  it  owed  its  destruction. 

But  while  we  perceive  with  gladness  the  happy  social  uses  to 
which  nature  has  made  the  passion  for  power  in  mankind  instru* 
mental, — or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  accuracy,  the  uses  for 
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which  nature  has  made  os  susceptible  of  this  passion, — and  while 
we  know  well,  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can  be  without 
those  who  will  be  moyed  by  ambition  to  seek  the  honours  and  dig- 
nities which  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  world  that 
some  should  seek,  it  is  pleasing  for  those  whose  fortune  or  whose 
wishes  lead  them  to  more  tranquil  and  happier,  though  less  envi* 
ed  occupations, — to  think,  that  the  happiness  which  so  many  are 
seeking,  is  not  confined  by  nature  to  the  dignities  which  so  very 
few  only  are  capable  of  attaining, — that  it  is  as  wide  as  the  situa* 
tions  of  men, — ^and  that,  while  no  rank  is  too  high  for  the  enjoy- 
'  ment  of  virtue,  there  is  no  jank  that  can  be  regarded  as  too  low 
for  it    It  has  been  as  truly  as  eloquently  said,  that  ^^  when  Provi- 
dence divided  the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters,  it  neither  for- 
got nor  abandoned  those  who  seemed  to  have  been  left  out  in  the 
partiUon.    These  last,  too,  enjoy  their  share  of  all  that  it  produc- 
es.   In  what  constitutes  the  real  happiness  of  human  life*  they  are 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  those,  who  would  seem  so  much  above 
them,    in  ease  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the  different  ranks 
of  ii/e  are  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and  the  beggar,  who  suns  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  high- way,  possesses  that  security  which  kings 
are  fighting  for/' 
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LECTURE  LXIX. 

in.  PROdPEcnvc  emotions — 6.  desire  of  power — op  mw- 

RECT  power,  as  IN  AVARICE. 

GsiTTLEHEN,  after  the  remarks  which  f  made  in  my  last  Lec- 
ture on  power,  as  an  imnudiate  object  of  desire^  we  are  naturalij  led 
to  consider  that  peculiar  and  yerj  interesting  modification  of  the 
desire  of  power,  in  which  the  object  seems  to  be  less  the  direct 
command  itself,  than  the  means  by  which  the  command  may  indi- 
rectly be  exercised.  Such  is  that  form  of  ambition  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  cmarice. 

By  the  affections  which  we  excite, — by  our  talents,  whether 
of  pure  reason  or  of  eloquence, — by  the  authority  of  public  sta- 
tion, we  exercise,  as  you  have  seen,  a  ready  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  others.  We  obtain  a  command  over  them,  which,  though 
less  direct,  is  not  less  powerful,  by  the  possession  of  those  things 
which  they  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  for  which,  accordingly, 
they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their  personal  services,  or  to  transfer 
to  us  some  of  those  means  of  enjoyment  which  they  possess,  and  of 
which  we,  in  our  torn,  are  desirous.  To  have  what  all  men  wish 
to  have,  with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  them,  is  to  have  a  do- 
minion over  every  thing  which  they  can  transfer  to  us,  equal  to 
the  extent  of  the  wishes  on  their  part. 

Of  the  power  of  gratifying  these  wishes,  wealth  is  the  univer- 
sal representative,  or  rather  the  universal  instrument.  To  pos- 
sess it,  is  to  exercise  a  sway  less  obvious  indeed,  but,  in  its  extent, 
far  more  imperial  than  that  which  ever  rewarded  or  punished  the 
successful  arms  of  the  most  illustrious  conqueror, — a  sway  as  uni- 
versal as  the  wishes  of  mankind, — a  sway,  too,  which  is  exercised 
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IB  eTery  case  without  compalsion,  and  even  with  an  eagerness,  on 
the  part  of  him  who  oheys,  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  bj  him  who 
n  obeyed. 

What  conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not  seen,  beyond  the  march 

of  his  armies,  some  stubborn  tribe  that  resisted  still  the  force 

which  had  crushed  whole  nations  in  its  dreadful  career ; — ^beyond 

which,  if  they  too  had  been  crushed,  some  other  tribe  as  stubborn 

would  still  have  risen,  to  remind  the  victor  of  his  weakness,  even 

at  the  very  moment  in  which  his  sway  was  stretched  over  a  wider 

space  than  had  eyer  been  covered  with  slavery  and  n^isery  before 

by  a  single  individual?    The  empire  which  a  rich  man  exercises 

finds  no  nation  or  tiTbe  that  wishes  to  resist  it     it  commands  the 

services  of  man,  wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  offers 

to  the  desires  of  man  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  objects  of 

external  enjoyment  he  is  most  eager  to  acquire.     From  the  north 

to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  every  thing  that  can  be 

rendered  acHve  is  put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains  tranquilly  at 

home  exciting  the  industry  of  those  of  whose  very  existence  he  is 

ignorant,  and  receiving  the  products  of  labour  for  his  own  use, 

without  knowing  from  whom  he  receives  them.    It  is  almost  as  in 

the  mngic  stories  of  romance,  in  which  the  hero  is  represented  as 

led  from  the  castle-gate  by  hands  that  are  invisible  to  him, — ^ush- 

ered  to  a  splendid  banquet,  where  no  one  seems  present,i-~where 

wine  is  poured  into  the  goblet  before  him  at  his  very  wish,  and 

luxurious  refreshment  after  refreshment  appears  upon  the  board, 

but  appears  as  if  no  hand  had  brought  it     To  the  rich  man^  in 

like  manner,  whatever  he  wishes  seems  to  come  merely  because 

he  wishes  it  to  come.    Without  knowing  who  they  are  who  are 

contributing  to  his  idle  luxury,  he  receives  the  gratification  itself, 

and  receives  it  from  hands  that  operate  as  invisibly  as  the  fairy 

hands  at  the  banquet     He  gathers  around  him  the  products  of 

every  sea  and  every  soil.  The  sunshine  of  one  climate,  the  snows 

of  another,  are  made  subsfdiary  to  his  artificial  wants ;  and  though 

it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  particular  arms  which  he  is  every 

instant  setting  in  motion,  or  the  particular  efforts  of  inventive 

thought  which  he  is  every  instant  stimulating,  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  such  a  relation  truly  exists,  which  connects  with  his 

wishes,  and  with  his  power,  the  industry  of  those  who  labour  on 
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the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth,  which  the  enterprizing  com- 
merce of  man  can  reach. 

Since  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  the  possession  of  indirect 
power  oyer  the  lahonr  of  millions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  de- 
sire of  every  gratification,  which  the  labour  of  millions  can  aflford, 
should  be  attended  with  the  desire  of  that,  by  which  the  labour 
that  is  to  minister  to  our  gratification  can  be  commanded.  When 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  only  another  form  of 
those  very  desires,  to  which  wealth  can  be  rendered  instrumental, 
by  affording  them  the  means  of  indulgence. 

But  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different  appearance,  when  it 
seems  confined  to  the  means  of  exercising  an  indirect  command 
over  the  labours  of  others,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  ex- 
ercising that  sway, — certainly  without  the  least  attempt  to  exer- 
cise it.  If  he  who  was  most  desirous  of  wealth,  were  most  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  with  it  those  enjoyments,  in  relation  to  which 
alone,  wealth  has  any  value,  there  would  be  no  mystery  in  ava- 
rice ;  and  we  should  scarcely  think  of  giving  it  a  name,  as  a  sepa* 
rate  passion,  distinct  from  the  passions  to  which  it  was  subsequent, 
and  of  which  it  was  only  representative.  But  it  happens,  that, 
though  prodigality  may,  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  in  all  cases,  be  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  avarice,  avarice  very  often  exists,  and 
is  characterized  as  avarice  only  wh^  it  exists,  without  any  dis- 
position to  employ,  for  purposes  of  enjoyment,  what  it  is  so  eager 
to  acquire.  The  mere  gold  is  valued,  as  if  it  were  a  source  of 
every  happiness,  when  every  happiness  which  it  truly  affords,  and 
without  relation  to  which  it  is  nothing,  is  despised,  as  if  of  little 
value,  compared  with  that,  which  derives  from  its  power  over 
the  very  enjoyments  that  are  despised,  all  the  absolute  value 
which  it  possesses. 

The  anchoret,  who,  to  render  himself  more  acceptable  to  God, 
retires  from  the  society  and  service  of  man, — who  sleeps  upon  the 
earth, — who  wraps  his  feeble  limbs  in  'the  coarsest  garments, — 
who  lives  on  roots  and  water, — and  sees  his  meagre  frame  waste 
every  day,  without  a  wish  to  restore  its  vigour  by  a  diet  of  richer 
nourishment, — ^is  one  whose  superstitious  weakness  we  may  la- 
ment, while  we  respect  the  very  error  from  which  it  flows.  But 
what  should  we  think  of  him,  if,  while  he  slept  upon  the  earth, 
and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  scarcely  tasted  even  his 
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scanty  food,  he  were  desirous  of  amassii^  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  softest  coaches,  the  most  splendid  robes,  the  richest  fare,  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  ?  Even  this  inconsistency  is  not  all  which 
the  world  exhibits.     There  are  human  beings,  anchorets  of  a 
more  ignoble  order,  who  submit  voluntarily  to  all  these  privations, 
and  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this  very  desire  of  wealth,  which 
such  privations  render  absolutely  superfluous, — who  have  the  still 
greater  inconsistency  of  desiring  to  possess  means  of  luxurious  en- 
joyment, while  they  already  have  these  means  in  their  possession, 
— who  sleep  on  the  earth,  not  because  they  think  that  God  has 
prohibited  every  sensual  indulgence,  but  because  they  fear  that 
their  couches,  if  they  were  to  Ue  upon  them,  would  be  sooner 
worn  out, — who  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  not  from  humility,  but 
from  pride,  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards  have  to  appear 
in  rags, — and  who,  in  the  midst  of  inexhaustible  abundance,  starve, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  soon,  if  a  thousand  improbable 
things  should  happen,  they  may  afterwards  be  obliged  to  starve. 
Poverty,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants, — ^but  avarice  is  in 
want  of  every  thing. 

*^  DesQOt  inopie  malta,  avaritiae  omnia.*^ 

*'  The  wealth  which  the  miser  calb  his  own,"  says  Cyprian, 
^  he  guards  in  his  coffers  with  the  same  anxiety  of  watchfulness, 
as  if  it  were  the  money  of  another  committed  to  his  charge ;  he  has 
no  other  possession  of  it,  than  as  hindering  others  to  poetess  il." — 
^  Pecpniam  euan^  dicunt,  quam,  velut  alienam,  domi  clausam,  sol- 
licito  labore  custodlunt.  Fossident  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere 
alteri  liceat" 

The  picture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  celebrated  miser,  in  one 
of  his  Moral  Essays,  absurd,  and  almost  inconsistent  with  human 
reason  as  the  character  may  seem  to  be,  is  yet  a  picture  of  no 
small  number  of  mankind ;  and  when  the  character,  in  all  its  de- 
formity,  is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  still  some  features  of  it  that 
present  themselves  to  the  observer,  in  many  individuals  who  are 
misers  only  in  certain  circumstances,  or  at  certain  moments,  and 
who  would  be  astonished,  if  we  were  to  attach  to  them  so  disgrace- 
ful a  name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bed,  in  the  worst  inn's 
worst  room,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  once  that  ^^  life 
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of  pleasure,  and  that  soxA  of  whim,''  closed  his  wretched  exist- 
ence the  poet  continues, — 

^'  Hii  Grace'i  fate,  tag^e  Catler  coald  foratee ; 
And  well,  he  thought,  advised  hui,  '  Live  like  aie.^— > 
As  well  his  Grace  replied,  '  Like  you,  Sir  Joho ! 
That  I  can  do  whea  all  I  have  is  gone.* 
Resolve  me,  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse, 
Want  with  a  full,  or  With  an  empty  purse  ? 
Thy  H/e^  more  wretched  Cutler,  was  confessM— • 
Arise  and  tell  me,  was  thy  death  more  bletsM  ? 
Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall. 
For  very  want — be  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power, 
For  very  want, — he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crownM  ; 
'Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound. 
What  even  denied  a  cordial  at  bis  end, 
Banished  the  doctor,  and  expelPd  the  friend  ? 
What,  but  a  want, — which  you  perhape,  think  mad, 
Tet  thousands  feel,<^the  want  of  what  he  Aorf.^'* 

I  have  already  said,  that,  if  ayarice  consisted  merely  in  the  de- 
sire  of  obtaining  the  wealth  by  which  we  might  command  the  grat- 
ification of  our  direct  desires,  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mys- 
terious, since  it  would  be  only  another  form  of  these  very  desires; 
and  that  the  mystery  of  this  strange  passion  arises  only  when  the 
enjoyments  which  it  could  command  are  sacrificed  to  the  mere  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  commanding  them.  It  then,  indeed,  pre- 
sents phenomena  truly  worthy  of  being  analysed,  not  merely  as 
striking  in  themselves,  but  as  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant general  principles  of  our  mental  constitution. 

It  is  in  the  first  place,  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  avarice 
does  not  arise  from  any  essential  quality  of  the  wealth  itself  aa  a 
mere  substance.  You  cannot  suppose,  that,  independent  of  the 
relative  value  which  the  comparative  scarcity  of  these  two  metals 
has  produced,  a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much  more  desirable  than 
a  mass  of  iron.  It  must  originally,  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  miser, 
as  of  every  other  person,  have  derived  its  high  value  from  the 
command  over  the  labour  of  others  or  the  actual  possessions   of 

*  Pope*s  Moral  Essays,  £p.  UI.  v.  315—331^ 
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othersy  wluch  it  was  capable  of  transferriag  to  every  one  iato 
wliose  hands  it  might  pais,  or  from  the  distinctioa  which  the  pos* 
seasioD  of  what  is  rare  and  universally  desired  always  confers. 

The  common  theory  of  the  valqe  attached  by  the  miser  to  the 
mere  symbol  of  enjoyment,  is  that  the  stfmbol^  by  the  influence  of 
the  general  laws  of  association,  becomes  tepresentative  of  the  en- 
joyment itselC     We  have  so  frequently  considered  money  as  that 
which  affordfi  us  various  pleasures,  that  the  value  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  pleasures  themselves,  is  transferred  to  that  which  we 
know  will  always  produce  them  when  exchanged  for  the  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  such  an  association  does 
truly  take  place,  and  must  take  place,  though  not  in  a  few  individ- 
uals only,  but  in  all  mankind,  as  long  as  this  well  known  principle 
of  the  general  mental  constitution  continues  to  operate.    But  still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mystery  in  this  case  remains  very 
nearly  the  same  as  before.     The  theory  accounts,  indeed,  and  ac- 
counts most  satis&ctorUy,  for  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic  use, 
which  the  miser,  like  every  one  else,  may  attach  to  gold ;  but  it 
does  not  e^lain  the  peculiar  associations  in  his  mind,  which  form 
the  veiy  difficulty  in  question,  that  very  high  value  which  he 
alone  discovers  in  it, — a  value  so  far  s^urpasslag  that  of  the  quan* 
titj  of  enjoyment  which.it  may  command,  that  the  miser  seldom 
thinks  of  spending,  that  is  to  say,  of  exchanging  the  mere  symbol 
of  enjoyment  for  the  ei^oyment  itself,  while  he  thinks,  with  insa<* 
tiable  avidity,  of  accumulating  what  is  not  to  be  spent.    The  com- 
mon theory,  therefore,  is  manifestly  defective.    Let  us  inquire, 
then,  whether  a  nicer  analysis  may  not  afford  us  a  solution. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  originally,  and  without  regard  to  its  value 
in  exchange,  could  prize  a  piece  of  gold  much  more  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else  that  had  physical  properties  of  equal 
direct  atility ;  and  originally,  too,  I  conceive,  from  the  indisputa- 
ble influence  of  time  in  all  our  desires,  that,  if  all  other  circum- 
stances were  the  same,  no  one  •^ould  prefer  to  a  present  pleasure, 
a  pleasure  of  exactly  the  same  intensity  and  duration  at  any  dis- 
tant period.  For  both  these  reasons,  avariceyas  it  exists  in  matur- 
er  life,  could  not  be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  requir- 
ed certain  circumstances  to  produce  or  foster  it. 

The  circumstances  which  I  conceive  to  have  most  effect  in 
heightening  the  value  of  the  symbol  or  instrument  of  enjoyment 
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above  the  eDjojment  itself,  is  the  comparative  permanence  of  the 
one,  aad  the  Yery  Jvgitive  nature  of  the  other.  Before  the  boy 
lays  out  his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple  or  orange,  it  ap- 
pears to  him  valuable  chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple 
or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agreeable  as  it  may  have  been  while 
it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured, — its  value,  with  respect  to  him,  has 
wholly  ceased, — and  the  penny,  he  knows,  is  still  in  existence, 
and  would  have  been  still  his  own,  if  the  fruit  had  not  been  pur- 
chased. He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and 
existing  without  anything  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  equivalent ; 
and  the  feeling  of  regret  arises, — the  wish  that  he  had  not  made 
the  purchase,  and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  ca- 
pable as  before  of  procuring  some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued 
in  his  pocket.  The  feeling  of  regret,  thus  associated  with  the 
loss  of  his  penny,  will,  by  frequent  repetition,  be  still  more  inti- 
mately combined  with  the  very  conception  of  those  little  purchas- 
es to  which  his  appetites  otherwise  might  lead  him.  It  will  seem 
a  serious  evil  to  part  with  that,  the  pain  of  having  parted  with 
which  was  a  serious  evil  before.  The  regret  of  course  must  vary 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  boy  has  most  frequently  laid  out  the 
contents  of  his  little  purse,  so  as  to  present,  or  not  to  present 
to  his  mind  the  equivalent  enjoyment  for  which  the  power  of 
obtaining  afterwards  a  similar  amount  of  enjoyment  was  resign- 
ed. If  he  has  purchased  anything  which  retains  a  permanent  val- 
ue, the  regret  will  be  less  likely  to  arise,  while  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived from  the  purchase,  as  frequently  presented  to  his  mind 
during  the  permanent  possession,  will,  on  the  contrary,  accustom 
him  to  value  money,  only  as  the  instrument  of  obtaining  what  he 
feels  to  be  so  valuable.  It  will  be  the  same  if  he  have  given  it 
away  for  the  relief  of  distress,  since  in  this  case,  though  nothing 
absolutely  permanent  is  possessed  by  him,  the  pleasure  of  the 
thought  itself,  as  often  as  the  thought  recurs,  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  something  permanent,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  think 
of  his  penny  without  thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  whol- 
ly past,  like  that  of  fruit  or  sweetmeats  devoured,  but  as  a  pleas- 
ure still  present  and  never  fading,  and  accompanied  therefore  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  which  precludes  all  regret.  Our  first  ex- 
penses, then,  like  all  the  subsequent  expenses  of  our  maturer 
years,  may  be  attended,  according  to  circumstances,  either  with 
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regret  or  sattsfactioD ;  and  it  is  not  easj  to  say,  how  rntich  of  the 
future  ayarice  of  the  tnan  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  few  pur- 
chases made  by  the  6oy,  according  ks  these  may  have  been  of  a 
idnd  to  give  greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  regret,  and 
to  the  subsequent  association  of  this  feeling  with  the  very  notion 
of  any  little  expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early  connection  which, 
in  this  manner,  takes  place  between  prodigality  and  avarice, — ^a 
connection  which  continues  to  subsist,  as  I  have  already  said,  aK 
most  universally  in  maturer  life. 

But, — ^to  return  to  our  little  miser, — ^it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  regret  which  is  easily  associated  with  expense,  approaches 
the  nature  of  that  extreme  fear  of  parting  with  money  which  con- 
stitutes the  avarice  of  manhood.    All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  stight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habits  of  many  years 
may  strengthen  into  parsimony.     In  the  boy,  it  may  be  scarcely 
more  than  what  is  counted  only  frugality  in  a  man,  and  ranked 
among  the  virtiies ;  but  a  boy  that  is  frugal,  as  man  is  frugal,  is  a 
miser  of  other  years. 

When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  frequently  blended,  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  with  the  conception  of  expense,  it  is,  of  course, 
readily  suggested  again  in  similar  circumstances.  In  every  pur- 
chase there  must  be  something  given  away,  as  well  as  something 
received ;  and,  according  as  the  mind  is  led  more  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  of  these,  it  will  be  more  or  less  ready  to  make  the  ex- 
change. If  its  thought  have  turned  chiefly  to  the  agreeable  ob- 
ject which  it  wishes  to  acquire, — as,  where  the  object  is  very 
pleasing,  it  will  naturally  do,  unless  counteracted  by  opposite  sug- 
gestions,— ^it  will  gladly  make  the  purchase ;  but  ^f,  when  any 
such  wish  arises,  its  thought  be  turned,  in  consequence  of  former 
feelings  of  regret,  chiefly  to  that  which  it  must  give  to  obtain  the 
object, — and  if  the  principal  reflection  be,  "  How  many  other 
things  as  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could  this  money  procure  ; 
asd  what  regret  therefore,  shall  I  afterwards  feel,  if  I  have  part- 
ed with  it  for  this  one,'' — ^the  very  desire  of  making  the  purchase 
may  cease  altogether,  from  the  mere .  suggestion  of  the  vari- 
ous other  agreeable  objectsf  the  acquisition  of  which  the  pur- 
chase of  this  one  would  preclude.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
this  deliberate  rejection  will,  of  course,  connect  more  and  more 
VOL.  in.  9 
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with  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to  any  little  expense,  that 
feeling  of  rejection  which  was  its  former  attendant* 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  a  guinea  were  signifi- 
cant only  of  one  species  of  enjoyment,  to  the  same  amount  which  it 
might  procure  in  exchange,  its  yalue  would  not  be  felt  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  even  by  the  most  avaricious.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely  which  it  might  command, 
but  as  many  species  as  there  are  objects  to  be  purchased  with  it. 
The  longer  we  dwell  on  it,  therefore,  the  more  valuable  does  it 
seem,  because  it  suggests  more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  which 
it  seems,  in  its  power  of  commanding  them,  to  condense  within  it- 
self. Accordingly,  to  the  miser,  who  is  accustomed  to  this  con- 
templation, a  guinea  is  almost  like  a  thousand  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  any  iingle  abject  which  a  guinea  could 
purchase  should  seem  to  him  triding,  when  compared  with  the 
precious  coin  itself,  which  is  felt  as  the  equivalent  of  many. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  when  treating  of  the  influence  of  habit, 
in  endearing  to  us,  with  a  value  far  beyond  its  idtrinsic  use,  the 
most  trifling  object  that  has  been  lon^  familiar  to  us,  1  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  this,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  number  of  past 
enjoyments  that  were  condensed  as  it  were  in  our  very  notion  of 
the  object, — the  loss  of  which,  accordingly,  seemed  to  us,  by  a  sort 
of  momentary  illusion,  to  be  not  the  loss  of  the  trifling  object  alone, 
but  the  loss  of  those  more  important  delights,  that  gave  it  an  im- 
aginary value  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  separate  from  it 
To  part  with  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  part  with  all  the  pleas- 
ures that  seem  contained  in  its  very  nature,  or  of  which,  at  least, 
it  is  representative  to  our  thought.  An  illusion  of  the  same  kind, 
I  conceive,  operates  very  powerfully  on  the  miser.  He  has  so 
often^  meditated  on  the  worth  of  a  guinea^  in  its  relation  to  different 
objects,  that  it  appears  to  him  not  a  mere  piece  of  gold,  nor  the 
representative  only  of  one  small  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the 
power  of  obtaining  almost  innumerable  things ;  and  the  very  con- 
ception of  the  lo$$  of  it  is,  therefore,  like  the  loss,  not  of  one  of 
those  things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which  it  might  have  procur- 
ed. It  is  as  if  he  were  giving  away  a  treasure  ;  because  it  repre- 
sents to  his  mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equivalents,  as 
many  things  as  a  treasure  would  be  necessary  for  purchasing. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  I  consider  as  having 
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great  weight  with  the  miser ; — though,  when  first  stated,  it  may 
seem  to  jou.  perhaps,  to  imply  aD  absurdity  too  great  even  for 
fflomentary  illusion, — ^for  the  momentary  iliusion  even  of  a  mind 
subject  to  so  much  illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  be,  whatever  theory  we  may  form  of  its  feelings.    To 
the  ayaricious,  there  are  two  ihougkti^  which  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  constantly  present, — the  thought  of  what  they  possess,  and 
the  thought  of  some  enormous  sum,  to  which,  perhaps,  they  look 
as  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their  sordid  ambition.     Every  petty 
gain  is  no  sooner  made,  than  it  is  instantly  added   to  the  sum  al- 
ready possessed,  and  the  new  amount  repeatedly  measured  with 
the  greater  sum  that  is  only  hoped.     It  is  valued  not  for  itself  only, 
but  as  a  part  of  these  far  greater  products.     The  loss  of  the  small 
sum,  therefore,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  u  not  the  loss  of  it 
only,  but  is  felt  as  if  it  were  the  loss  of  much  more.    It  is  as  if  the 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  the  half  million,  which  it  was 
before  so  de%htful  to  contemplate,  could  no  longer  be  contem- 
plated with  the  same  satisfaction, — as  if  tl,  the  splendid  wAo/s,  had 
aknost  ceased  to  exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  one  of  its 
constituent  parts*    The  illusion  Is  but  a  momentary  one  indeed, 
yet  still  it  recurs  as  often  as  the  loss  it^lf  becomes  an  object  of 
thought ;   and  a  single  guinea  is  thus  regretted,  almost  with  the 
same  anguish  of  heart,  as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered  chiefly  as  a  part,  of  that 
great  whole,  the  loss  of  which  would,  without  all  question,  be  ac- 
tual poverty. 

it  is  in  this  way  I  conceive,  that  the  miser,  when  the  avarice 
is  extreme,  seriously  trembles  at  approaching  poverty,  when  he 
is  forced  to  be  at  the  slightest  ekpense.  It  is  quite  evident,  that 
he  coald  not  seriously  believe  this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  in* 
Bignifiicant  proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to  his  actual  wealth. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  wkeU-^it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
conception  of  the  whole — and  the  loss  of  it,  therefore,  being  in- 
consistent with  the  possession  of  the  whole,  seems  for  the  mo- 
ment to  take  that  whoU  from  him.  He  thinks,  with  a  sort  of  gid- 
dy terror,  that  he  is  falling  into  poverty,  firm  as  his  golden  sup-* 
port  may  be, — very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  one  that  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  with  the  firmest  footing,  still  feels  every 
moment,  in  the  vivid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as  if  he  were 
truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful  abyss.    If  a  small  parapet  had 
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been  between  him  and  the  precipice,  it  ^onld  not  have  made  his 
footing  more  firm,  but  it  woald  have  prevented  the  agony  of  gid- 
dy terror ;  if  the  few  gaineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not  been  lost, 
the  miser  scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  richer  than  after  the  loss, 
but  the  conception  of  poverty  would  not  have  been  excited,  that 
conception  which  rises  to  the  mind  with  such  increased  reality 
when  there  is  any  real  loss,  however  trifling,  with  the  notion  of 
which  the  imaginary  loss  of  the  whole  actual  wealth  admits  of  be* 
ing  blended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  speculation,  as  to  the  mo- 
mentary illusioQ  by  which  the  loss  of  a  part^  in  consequence  of  the 
habit  of  frequently  dwelling  on  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  be- 
comes, for  the  moment,  like  the  loss  of  that  great  whole  itself— an 
illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise  very  naturally  from  the  com- 
mon principles  of  the  mind,  as  exemplified  in  many  other  analo- 
gous feelings — and  without  which,  or  some  similar  illusion,  it  ap^ 
pears  to  me  impossible  to  account  for  ail  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
treme avarice — still,  whether  this  speculation  be  admitted  or  re- 
jected, the  remarks  as  to  the  influence  of  regret,  in  producing  as- 
sociations favourable  to  the  production  and  growth  of  avarice,  will 
not  be  the  less  just.  While  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind 
continue  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  that  the  feeling  of  regret 
should  attend  many  little  purchases  which  the  child  may  have 
made,  without  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  similar  purchases 
which  he  may  be  led  to  make  again, — an  uneasiness,  which  those 
who  know  the  growth  of  feelings  in  the  mind  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings, will  not  be  surprised  to  see  afterwards  expanded  into  all 
the  anxieties,  and  horrors,  and  madness  of  avarice. 

The  chief  circumstance  of  distinction,  then,  of  the  theory 
which  i  have  ventured  to  propose  to  you,  from  the  evident  in- 
adequacy of  the  common  theory,  is,  that  instead  of  making  the  pas- 
sion of  the  miser  to  depend  on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoyment, 
it  founds  it  chiefly  on  an  association  of  an  opposite  kind — of  the  pain- 
ful feeling  of  regret.  The  remembrances  which  rise  to  his  mind,  are 
not  so  much  those  of  the  few  moments  of  some  agreeable  purchase, 
as  of  the  more  lasting  wish,  that  the  purchase  had  not  been  made. 
It  is  not  happiness,  then,  in  its  shadowy  form,  which  is  forever 
playing  around  his  heart,  eVen  when  he  contemplates  the  very 
symbols  of  happiness,    it  is  possible  pain,  not  possible  pleasure — 
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fear,  &r  more  than  hope, — fcverty  itself^  with  all  the  wretched 
images  of  the  wants  that  attend  it,  in  the  very  redundancy  of  a 
wealth  which  it  woald  weary  every  one  bnt  its  never-weary  pos- 
sessor and  calcalator  to  compute. 

This  theory  of  avarice,  as  founded  on  suggestions  of  regret  and 
not  of  pleasure,  explains  very  readily  some  facts,  which  otherwise^ 
I  cannot  bnt  think,  would  be  absolutely  inexplicable.     Nothing  is 
more  truly   remarkable,  for  example,  than  the  disproportioned 
vexation  of  the  miser  at  losses  of  very  different  amount.    The 
loss  of  a  goinea,  or  even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him  frequently  the  same 
uneasiness  as  the  loss  of  a  thousand  guineas ;   and  he  who  would 
not  give  away  a  guinea  without  the  most  compunctious  terror,  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  give  away  one  thousand,  perhaps  with 
less  difficulty,  certainly  with  less  appearance  of  anxiety,  than  if 
it  had  been  a  much  smaller  sum.    The  reason  of  this  apparent 
disproportion  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  feeling  of  regret^  which  I 
regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  in  the  complex  associations  of 
the  miser,  has  been  more  frequently  attached  to  the  loss  of  a 
smaller  sum,  such  as  that  which  is  given  away  in  common  pur- 
chases, and  arises,  therefore,  more  readily  to  the  mind,  merely 
because  it  has  been  thus  more  frequently  associated.     A  guinea 
has  been  regretted  a  thousand  times — a  thousand  guineas  have, 
perhaps,  never  once  been  regretted,  because  they  have  never 
beeo  given  away  before.    A  large  sum  may,  indeed,  be  analysed 
into  its  constituent  parts,  with  the  conception  of  the  loss  of  which 
the  painful  regret  might  be  supposed  to  arise  as  before ;    but  this 
analytic  reduction  requires  an  operation  of  thought,  which  takes 
place  less  readily  than  the  simple  suggestion  of  feelings,  attadiied 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  the  petty  loss  itself.     So  much  of  ava- 
rice, at  least  of  what  appears  most  ridiculous  and  sordid  in  avarice, 
consists  in  the  pitiful  saving  of  a  few  shillings  of  those  small  sums 
which  occur  to  the  demand  of  every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore, 
of  being  most  frequently  combined  with  regret  in  some  stronger 
or  slighter  degree,  that  it  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a 
very  few  pounds  in  the  year,  laid  out  as  other  people  would  lay 
them  out,  would  save  almost  any  one  from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  those,  who,  in  early  youth,  have  struggled  with  extreme  pen- 
ury, and  who  have  been  suddenly  raised  to  affluence,  not  to  hare 
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at  their  heart  what  may  seem  like  original  conatitotiona!  avarice 
to  thoie  who  do  not  reflect  on  its  cause, — a  love  of  money,  when 
the  love  of  money  seems  so  little  necessary  to  them,— a  terror  of 
expense,  which  was  once  only  economy,  but  which  is  economy  no 
more.  They  carry  with  them  the  feelings  that  have  attended  their, 
expenses,  in  a  situation  in  which  any  little  gain  was  of  great  rela* 
tive  value,  and  aay  little  departure  from  extreme  frugality  would 
have  been  ruin ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  with  every  desire  of  doing 
good,  when  they  think  of  their  large  fortune,  and  of  the  means  of 
bounty  which  it  affords  them,  they  do  little  good  in  detail,  because, 
in  their  actual  benefactions,  the  feelings  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  attach  to  sums  that  were  once  great  to  them,  con- 
tinue still,  by  the  influence  o(  mere  association,  to  arise,  when  the 
sums  which  they  tremble  to  give  away  are,  in  relation  to  their 
ample  means,  truly  insignificant.  A  few  guineas  in  their  charities 
as  in  their  expenses  of  every  sort,  seem  to  them  a  lai^e  sum,  because 
they  seemed  to  them  a  large  sum,  for  the  greater  part,  perhaps, 
of  a  long  life.  They  are  misers  merely  because  they  once  were 
poor,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  to  distress. 

When,  in  such  circumstances  of  sudden  change  of  fortune,  the 
heart  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  change,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  proof,  that  he  who  is  now  rich,  has,  even  in  indigence,  been  ac- 
customed to  look  to  wealth  chiefly  as  an  imstrumeut  of  gratifying 
4hose  generous  wishes  which  he  pow,  therefore,  delights  to  grati- 
fy,— unrestrained  in  his  bounty  by  any  feeling  of  regret,  because 
the  chief  regret  which  he  felt  before,  was  that  of  not  being  able 
to  bestow  a  relief,  the  power  of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to 
be  so  inestimable  a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  growth  of  avarice,  I  have  considered 
chiefly  that  part  of  the  process  which  is  the  least  obvious.  There  is 
one  more  obvious  circumstance,  which  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected in  the  theory  of  this  passion, — the  distinction  which  great 
wealth  confers,  like  everything  which  is  possessed  only  by  a  few, 
and  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  desirous  of  possessing.  Of  the  influ- 
ence of  this  mere  distinction  as  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  desire  to 
the  miser,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  increas- 
es always  as  the  amount  of  wealth  already  accumulated  increases. 
The  smallest  subtraction  from  the  iUu9triou$  ammmt^  lessens  in  his 
own  eyes  his  own  dignity.    It  seems  to  him  delightful  to  be  con- 
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staDtly  adding  to  that  which,  at  every  addition,  makes  him  more 
and  more  illostrioofl.  To  take  anything  from  the  heap  reverses 
this  process.  He  feels  that  he  is  Ua  than  he  was ;  and  with  this 
feeling,  which  ia  painful  in  itself,  he  does  not  pause  to  think  how 
very  little  he  is  less ;  and  how  very  near  in  glory  one  who  pos* 
sesses  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  to  him  who  possesses  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  a  shilling. 

The  unioD  of  all  these  feelings,  in  their  highest  degree,  is  pro- 
hably  necessary  to  form  the  perfect  miser,  as  he  exists  only,  in 
rare  cases,  for  the  admiration  of  the  world.  But  in  those  half> 
misers,  of  whom  the  world  is  full^  they  exist  in  various  degrees 
aad  proportioDS,  producing'  those  singular  contrasts  of  feelings  and 
situations,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  if  they  were  not  lamentable^ 
and  disgusting. 

*'  Not  ooly  the  low-born  and  old  , 
Think  gloiy  nothiof^  hot  the  beamt  of  gold, 
The  5nt  joong  lord,  whom  in  the  Mall  yon  meet* 

*  Shalt  match  the  Teriett  huncki  in  Lombard-itreet, 

Prom  rescued  candles-ends  who  raited  a  loin, 

And  itarres,  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plomh. — 

For  love,  yovng,  noble,  rich  Castalio  diet ; 

Name  bat  the  fair,^ove  •wells  into  his  ejes. 

Divine  Nominia !  thj  fond  fears  laj  down ; 

No  riTal  can  prevail — ^bnt  halfa-crown.^** 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or  less  strongly,  and,  in 
'a  great  measure,  according  as  the  notion  of  any  particular  sum, 
which  may  suggest  either  the  enjoyment  that  may  be  afforded  by 
it,  or  the  reg^t  that  may  attend  its  loss,  suggests  one  of  these  ra- 
ther than  the  other,  we  are  to  account  for  those  sudden  alternations 
of  avarice  and  generosity  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  same 
character.  ^  There  is  no  one  circumstance,^'  says  Fielding,  ^^  in 
which  the  distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to 
those  which  are  called  bodily,  than  in  that  aptness  which  both 
have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  the  violent  diseases  of  ambi- 
tion and  avarice.  1  have  known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court 
by  frequent  disappointments,  (which  are  the  only  physic  for  it,) 
to  break  out  again  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  an 

*  Tonng's  Loye  of  Fame,  Sat.  IV. 
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a88tze8,-«and  have  heard  of  a  man  who  had  so  far  conquered  ava- 
rice, as  to  give  awaj  many  a  sixpence,  that  comforted  himself  at 
last,  on  his  death-hed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  advantageous  bar- 
gain cofnceming  his  ensuing  funeral  with  an  undertaker  who  had 
married  his  only  child.'' 

It  is  very  evident,  according  to  that  analysis  of  the  passion  of 
the  miser,  on  which  I  liave  ventured,  that  the  mere  circumstance 
of  approaching  and  certain  death,  as  in  the  case  now  quoted,  could 
not  have  any  great  effect  in  lessening  the  delight  of  such  a  bar- 
gain :  because  the  delight  of  profit  to  the  mber  does  not  depend 
on  enjoyment  afterwards  to  arise  from  it,  but  on  feelings  of  the 
past,  associated  with  the  mere  gain  itself,  or  with  the  loss  of  gain. 
Gain  is  still  delightful,  loss  still  painful  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  emotions  that  agree  scarcely  in  any  other  respect, — ^the  scenes 
and  countenances  which  he  loves,  are  still  beautiful  to  him  who 
knows  that  death  is  soon  to  separate  him  from  everything  which 
he  admires  on  earth,  and  that  the  loveliness,  therefore,  which  he 
still  sees  in  all  its  eloquent  expression  of  continued  gentleness  and 
kindness,  is  a  loveliness  that  in  all  which  it  expresses,  must  be  lost 
to  him* 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same  analysis,  that  an 
accession  of  wealth,  however  great,  to  that  which  was  perhaps 
only  a  competence  before,  will  have  little  chance  of  lessening 
avarice,  but  may,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  see  with  surprise  in 
many  cases  of  this  strange  moral  anomaly,  increase  the  very  ava- 
rice that  was  before  scarcely  marked  as  sordid,  by  rendering  more 
valuable  that  rich  amount  which  it  would  be  painful  to  diminish 
by  such  ordinary  expenses  as  even  frugality  allows.  The  larger 
the  sum  possessed,  the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  that  beau- 
tiful combination  of  arithmetical  figures  which  delights  the  imagi- 
nation as  often  as  it  rises  like  a  dream  >  of  heaven,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  the  only  dream  of  heaven  that  does  arise  to  the  miser,  in 
that  voluntary  wretchedness  to  which  he  has  condemned  himself, 
— a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortifications  of  penance,  with- 
out'the  thoughts  of  virtue  and  holiness,  by  which  penance  is 
more  than  soothed,  and  that  must  be  ever  miserable,  because  a 
cessation  of  the  miseries  that  are  thus  voluntarily  induced,  would 
be  ftself  a  wretchedness  still  more  dreadful  than  what  is  voluntari- 
ly suffered. 
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There  are  Tarious  applications  of  the  theorj,  which  flow 
inm  it  8o  eFidently,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  your  time  ia 
pointing  theoa  out.    One  conclusion,  however,  of  great  practical 
importance,  it  may  he  of  advantage  to  state  particularly.     If  ava- 
rice,  as  I  conceive,  has  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  feelings  of  regret 
that  attend  the  early  expenses  of  the  child,  it  most  he  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  these  primary 
feelings  of  regret,  by  endeavouring  to  lead  him  to  employ  the  lit- 
tle money  which  is  at  his  disposal,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make 
the  very  remembrance  of  the  little  transfer  pleasing  to  him.  When 
the  child  hastens  to  throw  away  whatever  is  given  to  him,  in  the 
gratification  of  his  gluttonous  appetite,  we  think  that  we  perceive  on- 
ly prodigality  arising.  It  is  future  parsimony,  on  the  contrary,  which 
we  chiefly  see, — a  parsimony  which  will  be  quick  to  regret,  be- 
cause it  has  been  thoughtlessly  quick  to  squander,— or  rather,  it 
k  that  aaxiace  of  prodigality  and  avarice  which  almost  every  prod- 
igal exhibits,— that  tocietas  luxurvB  el  iordium^  of  which  the  younger 
Plioy  speaks  with  so  much  detestation,  when  he  describes  them  as 
singJy  most  unworthy  of  the  noble  nature  of  man,  but  still  more 
wretchedly  disgraceful,  when  combined,  ^^  qua  cum  sint  turpissi- 
ma,  diflcreta  ac   separata,  turpius  jungnntur.^'    Even  in  mature 
life,  the  very  necessities  to  which  luxurious  extravagance  leads, 
preclude  all  possibility  of  being  generous ;  and  the  generous  de- 
sires which  it  is  thus  impossible  to  gratify,  merely  on  account  of 
selfish  indulgencies,  soon  cease  to  be  felt  at  all.    The  prodigal  is 
thus  almost  necessarily  a  miser,  without  thinking  that  he  is  so ; 
because  he  is  constantly  throwing  away  the  money  which  he  ob* 
tains,  he  forgets  the  rapacity  of  his  desires  themselves ;  his  ava- 
rice Is  not,  indeed,  the  avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  rags 
and  wretchedness, — but  to  borrow   a  very  happy  expression  of 
Marmontel,  it  ^  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  passions  which  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  gold.'' 
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RECT  POWER,  AS  IN  AVARICE,— CONCLUDED. 7.  DESIRE  OF 

THE     AFFECTION    OF    THOSE  AROUND    US.— 8.    DESIRE     OF 
GLORY. 

Mr  last  Lecture,  GentlemeD,  was  occupie4  with  an  inquirj 
into  the  nature  of  one  of  the  most  seemingly  anomaioos  of  human 
passions, — a  passion  that  has  for  its  object  what  is  directly  valua- 
ble only  in  relation  to  other  deiiret^  that  disregards,  however,  the 
^gratification  of  these  very  desires  to  which  its  object  may  be  cqq« 
'isidered  only  as  instrumental,  and  that  yet  continues,  with  mad 
avidity,  to  labour  to  accumulate  what,  but  for  the  enjoyments 
which  are  despised  and  viewed  almost  with  terror,  is  a  burden, 
and  nothing  more, — a  mass  of  cumbrous  matter,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  acquire,  and  anxious  to  keep,  of  no  more  value  in  itself 
when  stamped  with  the  marks  of  national  currency,  than  when  it 
was  buried,  with  other  dross,  in  the  original  darkness  of  the  mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  avarice  is  most  probably  formed 
in  the  mind,  1  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  by  a  retro^>ect  of 
the  circumstances  that  may  be  supposed  most  l^ely  to  diversify 
the  early  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  little  barterer,  who  begins, 
in  his  exchange  of  pence  for  toys  and  sweetmeats,  that  traffic, 
which,  in  more  important  purchases,  is  to  continue  through  life, 
— which  renders  the  preservation  of  life  itself,  and  th^^njoyment 
of  all  its  external  pleasures  a  sort  of  commerce,  and  makes  mer- 
chants, therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term^  of  the  proud". 
est  of  mankind,  who  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  merchandize 
which  they  exercise  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  expense,  but  who, 
^  their  most  luxurious  and  prodigal  expenses,  are  only  traders  in 
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gold  and  commodities, — the  barterera  of  certain  sums  of  gold  fot 
eertaia  qaantities  of  other  commoditiefl,  which,  by  motaal  consent, 
are  received  as  eqairalents. 

In  this  retrospect  of  the  cireoniBtances  in  which  the  passion  of 
the  yoiii^  miser  may  be  supposed  to  originate,  we  fonnd  reason  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  process  different  from  that  which  is  commonly  a^ 
ngned  as  its  origin ;  and  explained,  I  flatter  myself,  in  conformity 
with  the  tkeozy  which  we  were  led  to  form,  many  seeming  irreg- 
ularities with  respect  to  the  inflnence  of  the  passion,  for  which  it 
does  not  seem  easy  to  account,  on  any  other  principle. 

In  relation  to  the  general  moral  character  of  the  indiyidual 
who  is  subject  to  it,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  passion   that 
strips  him  so  completely  of  all  that  was  originally  noble  in  his  con- 
stitution, as  avarice  in  its  extreme  degree.    Almost  every  othet 
paasion,  however  inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  higher  honourii 
of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  some  direct  relation  to  mankind. 
Sensuality  itself  ib  ndt  wholly  selfish.    The  more  refined  voluptu- 
ary seeJIcs  i0ciety  to  enliven  and  embellish  his  pleasures ;  and  eveA 
he  who  has  stupified  in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties only,  but  almost  the  ?ery  feelings  that  render  him  a  moni4 
being,  finds  the  madness  of  the  maddest  drunkenness  a  more  ani;- 
■lating  pleasure,  when  shared  with  some  wretched  half-humai  . 
maniac  like  himself.     Even  the  passions  that  are  absolutely  ma- 
lignant, and  that,  in  separating  their  victim  from  the  kind  offices, 
and  firom  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  seem  to  break  the  very 
bond  of  social  affinity,  still  bring  the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  the 
emotioDS  of  living  beings,  as  objects  e^er  present  to  the  mind,  and 
thus  connect  man,  in  some  measure,  with  man,  even  on  appearing 
to  throw  them  off  with  violence  from  each  other.    He  who  haia 
must  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and  must  feel  some  common 
tie  that  connects  him  with  the  very  object  of  his  hate.    But  to  the 
miser,  there  is  no  tie  of  human  feeling.    There  are  no  propinqui- 
ties to  him,  no  friendships ;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied, 
and  fully  supplied,  by  the  single  passion  which  occupies  his  heart. 
It  Is  not  man^  but  a  mass  of  inanimate  matter,  which  is  ever 
before  his  mind,  and  almost  ever  before  his  very  eyes, — or  at 
least  which  would  be  almost  ever  before   his  eyes,  if  there 
were  no  fear  of  exposing,  as  booty,  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  delight  of   his  unceasing  contemplation.      He  thinks,  in- 
deed, and  toils ;  but  he  thinks  only  of  gold,-— toils  only  for  gold ; 
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And  if  his  gold  could  be  doobled  by  the  annihilation  of  all  be« 
side,  he  would  care  little,  perhaps,  though  no  other  object  were 
to  ezisty  but  the  mass  which  he  has  to  measure  or  compute,  and 
himself  the  sole  happy  measurer  or  computer  of  it.  In  his  very 
nature,  indeed,  he  becomes  himself  almost  as  little  human,  as  that 
which  he  adores.  Where  his  gold  is  buried,  his  affections,  too, 
are  buried.  The  figure  which  Salvian  uses,  in  speaking  of  this 
moral  torpor  of  the  miser,  is  scarcely  too  bold  a  one, — that  his 
soul  assimilates  itself  to  bis  treasure,  and  is  transmuted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  mere  earthly  mass.  ^^  Mens  thesaurizontis  thesaurum  sa- 
nm  sequitur,  et  quasi  in  naturam  terrestris  substantias  demutatur/' 
Even  if  this  moral  torpor  to  every  kind  affection  were  allj  the 
passion  of  the  miser,  contemptible  as  it  might  seem,  would  still  be 
only  an  object  of  contempt,  or  of  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  pity.  But 
with  how  many  positive  vices  is  avarice  connected — and  how  dif- 
ficult is  it  for  him,  who  values  the  possession  of  wealth  as  far  trans- 
cending everything  beside,  to  respect,  in  any  of  its  forms,  when  it 
is  opposed  to  his  unjust  gain,  the  restraint  of  that  moral  principle, 
which,  in  all  its  forms,  seems  so  poor  and  insignificant,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  wealth  which  it  would  preclude  him  from  acquiring, 
or  which  it  would  prevent  him  at  least  from  preserving  in  all  its 
undiminished  beauty !  The  miser,— even  though  he  were  the 
most  sordid  of  his  sordid  class, — mighty  perhaps,  fulfil  some  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  if  these  duties  had  no  relation  to  gold ;  but  the 
great  misery  of  his  scanty  morality^  when  we  consider  him  in  his 
social  connexions,  is,  that  the  gold  which  he  loves,  is,  by  its  univer- 
sality of  application,  as  a  medium  of  every  external  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  and  consequently  of  every  action  by  which  these  can 
be  communicated  to  others,  connected  with  all,  or  almost  all  the 
duties  of  life ;  in  requiring  which  from  him,  therefore,  virtue  seems 
to  make  from  him  too  extravagant  and  costly  a  demand.  If  no  sa- 
crifices were  required  of  him,  or  if  he  could  be  benevolent  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  he  might  have  no  great  reluctance  to  be  benevolent* 
To  relieve  the  lowest  and  most  wretched  necessities  of  the  indi- 
gent, however,  even  by  the  pettiest  alms,  would  be  to  take  some 
few  particles  from  the  precious  heap.  To  bring  forward  into  pub- 
lic notice,  the  genius  that  is  still  obscure,  because  it  is  beaming 
only  in  poverty, — or  even  the  patient  industry,  that  may  not  yet 
have  found  any  one  to  whom  its  humble  talent  is  an  object  of  de- 
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nand^— would  take  from  the  heap  a  still  grater  numher  of  parti- 
cles;— and  to  remember,  id  some  cases,  the  claims  of  consangaiii- 
ity  or  friendship^ — even  withoat  that  dreadful  lavisbness  of  ex- 
pense, which  the  world  would  scarcely  coant  generosity, — to  re- 
member  them  with  the  most  cautions  sparingness  in  the  well- 
measured  benefaction,  would  be  to  take  from  the  heap,  perhaps, 
what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately  measured,  would 
make  it  almost  sensibly  less.  In  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life, — 
in  which  generosity,  on  any  side,  is  out  of  the  question,  and  mere 
jmtice  is  all  that  is  required, — the  miser  may  be  honest ;  but  his 
honesty,  if  he  bare  fortitude  enough  to  preserve  it,  is  always  in 
peril,  and  escapes  only  by  a  continual  struggle.  Not  to  be  a  knave 
is  in  him  a  sort  of  magnanimity.  To  avoid  even  the  meanest 
fraud, — at  least  to  avoid  it  from  any  other  motive  than  a  fear  of 
law,— is  a  sacrifice  to  heroic  virtue  of  the  same  sort,  as  it  would 
be  to  a  very  generous  man  to  strip  himself  of  the  half,  or  more 
than  the  half,  of  all  which  he  possessed,  for  the  comfort  of  a  suf- 
ferii^  fltranger. 

hi  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  passions,  that  rage  in  the 
heart  with  greatest  fierceness,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought, 
that,  violent  as  they  may  be  for  a  time,  they  are  not  to  rage 
through  the  whole  coune  of  life,  at  least  if  life  be  prolonged  to 
old  age,— that  the  agitation,  which  at  every  period  will  have  some 
intermissions,  will  grow  gradually  less  as  the  body  grows  more 
weak;-*and  that  the  mind  will  at  last  derive  from  this  very  fee- 
blenesB  a  refkise,  which  it  could  not  enjoy,  when  the  vigour  of  the 
bodily  frame  seemed  to  give  to  the  passion  a  corresponding  vig- 
our.   It  is  not  in  cmariee^  however,  that  this  soothing  influence  of 
a|;;e  is  to  be  found.   It  grows  with  our  growth  and  with  our  strength, 
but  it  strei^^eos  also  with  our  very  weakness.    There  are  no  in- 
termissions in  the  anxieties  which  it  keeps  awake ; — ^and  every 
jear,  instead  of  lessening  its  hold,  seems  to  fix  it  more  deeply 
within  the  soul  itself,  as  the  bodily  covering  around  it  slowly  moul- 
ders away.     What  was  scarcely  necessary  in  the  first  fresh  years 
of  youth,  when,  in  the  alacrity  of  health,  and  with  senses  quick  to 
every  enjoyment,  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  attach  a 
high  value  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  long  series  of  luxu- 
ries of  a  long  life,-:-what  was  even  then  scarcely  necessary  for  this 
abundant  provision,  is  desired  more  impatiently,  when  a  few  spare 
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meali  more  are  all  which  nature  seeiM  to  ask  for  the  feir  remain- 
ing  hoars  of  exhansted  ag^ ;  aad  when  some  other  disease,  pei^ 
haps,  in  agfgravation  of  the  snre  disease  of  age  itself,  is  lessening 
even  the  small  nmnber  of  those  meals,  which  batnre  scarcely  can 
be  aaid  still  to  require.  The  heart  wUch  is  weary  of  eyerj  thmg 
else,  is  not  weary  of  coyettng  more  gold } — ^the  memory,  whick 
has  forgotten  every  thing  else^  continues  still,  as  Cato  says  in  Cic- 
ero's Dialogae,  to  remember  where  its  gold  is  stored  ;-*-the  eye 
is  not  dim  to  goldy  that  is  dim  to  every  thing  beside  ; — the  hand, 
which  it  seems  an  effort  to  stretch  out  and  to  fix  tipon  any  thing, 
appears  to  gather  new  strength  from  the  very  touch  of  the  gold 
which  it  grasps,  and  haa  still  vigour  enough  to  lifl  onee  more^  and 
count  oncB  thore^  though  a  little  more  slowly,  what  it  has  been  its 
chief  and  happiest  oooupatlon  thus  to  lift  and  count  for  a  period 
of  years  far  longer  than  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  When  the  re» 
lations,  or  other  expectant  heirs,  gather  around  his  couch,  not  to 
comfort  nor  even  to  seem  to  comfort,  but  to  await,  in  decent  mlni- 
icry  of  solemn  attendance,  that  moment  which  they  rejdce  to 
view  approachtng^-^-the  dying  eye  can  still  send  a  jealous  glance 
to  the  coffer^  near  which  it  trembles  to  see,  though  it  scarcely  sees, 
so  many  human  forms  assembled ;  and  that  feeling  of  jealous  ago- 
ny, which  follows  and  outlasts  the  obscure  vision  of  floating  forms 
that  are  scarcely  remembered,  is  at  once  the  last  misery,  and  the 
last  consciousness  of  life. 

Can  a  passion  so  odious,  and  almost  so  loathsome  to  6ur  heart, 
as  that  which  1  have  now  been  describing,  be  subservient  to  any 
happy  purposes  in  the  general  economy  of  life  t  It  may  seem  at 
first,  as  little  capable  of  having  any  relation  to  good,  as  of  enjoy- 
ing good ;  and,  if  we  consider  any  particular  case  of  the  passion, 
in  its  extreme  degree  of  sordid  parsimony,  without  regard  to  the 
elementary  feelings  that  have  composed  it,  and  that  may  exist  in 
other  degrees  of  combination,  avarice  would  truly  seem  to  be  with- 
out any  relation  to  good, — as,  in  like  manner,  it  would  seem,  if 
we  were  to  consider  any  particular  case  of  the  violence  of  revenge 
or  of  any  of  the  malevolent  passions,  that  the  passion  which  was 
unquestionably  productive  of  unhappiness  to  the  individual,  would 
be  productive  also,  in  this  extreme  degree,  of  injuiy  rather  than 
of  advantage  to  society.  Yet,  injurious  as  it  may  be  in  some  cash 
es,  we  have  seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  resentment,  whick 
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Bearett  has  placed  ia  mt  bjrtaiti  f«r  tfie  tofr^r  of  th*  gwltjs  ist 
wliiJe  there  is  any  poflsibili^  of  aggrefiiofi  on  tbe  part  of  othoFBi 
prodo^tive  of  goad  apon  the  whole,  far  aurpaamg  all  the  anoiml 
of  etU  to  which,  in  nirer  caiea  of  ioteaiperate  Tioleoce,  it  may 
fire  riae.    It  is  the  Reoeral  ree^t  of  tb0  elemeetarjr  feeliags  that 
oaj  have  eoostitiited  io  slow  growth  oar  various  passioDs,  which 
we  are  to  consider  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind^-^not  their  mere  oc- 
cssLona)  etil  in  certain  Cases  of  onlciirtaoate  comMoattoBS.     What 
we  eiclosiyely  term  ooericc,  is  evil^-^as  that  form  of  implacable 
or  diayiMportiooed  reseotment  which  exclosiyely  we  call  rtvnge^ 
i^  eyiL    But  aFaxice  is,  as  we  have  seeA^  the  rmit,  in  certain  pe« 
cdiar  circamst^sces,  of  fie^ofs  which  are  themseWea  not  advan- 
tsgeoiM  merely,  bat  easential  to  the  happinem,  and  almost  to  the 
Teiy  exisisnce  of  society.    If  the  analysis  of  the  passion  of  the 
Bitter,  which  I  yentnred  to  deliyer  to  yon,  be  just,  it  is  the  result 
of  early  feeUngs  of  reg^t,  that  in  the  particular  drcuifistances  in 
which  they  arose,  were  reoiouabU  feelings ;— and  if  man  were,  by 
his  yeiy  nature,  incapable  of  feeling  regret^  howeyer  absurd  and 
rnioous  bis  expense  might  haye  been,  what  a  scene  of  misery 
would  life  haye  been  continually  presenting  to  our  eyes  ?    What 
reliance,  amid  so  many  temptations  to  inconsiderate  luxury,  could 
be  placed  on  the  fortune  of  any  one  eyen  for  a  single  day  ?    And 
what  domestic  happiness  could  there  be  if  the  father,  the  wife, 
the  ion,  however  rich  in  the  momingi  might  be  expected,  almost 
with  certainty,  to  be  in  indigence  at  night?    Our  proyident  Crea- 
tor has  arranged  better  the  economy  of  the  world*.   With  .our  sen- 
sibility to  external  enjoyments,  and  our  consequent  possibility  of 
being  seduced  into  luxurious  and  disproportionate  indulgence,  he 
has  corrected  in  a  great  measure  this  possible  eyil  of  wjhat  is  good 
ia  itself^  by  rendering  regret  the  necessary  and  uniform,  or  almost 
uniform  attendant  of  any  disproportionate  indulgence  that  lessens 
in  any  considerable  degree  our  fortune,  and  our  consequent  means 
of  usefaloess*     Avarice  indeed,  may  he,  as  we  haye  seen,  an  occa- 
sional result  of  this  yery  feeling  ;  but  what  is  ovaHce  in  a  few,  is 
fntgdU^j  ia  sXi  beside;   and  the  adyantages,  which  the  general 
frugality  is  eyery  moment  afbrdiog  to  almost  eyery  family  of  man- 
kiod,  are  not  too  dearly  pxirchased— certainly  not  purchased  at  a 
dearer  rate  than  any  other  amount  of  equal  good  is  purchas^, — 
by  the  small  portion  of  eyil  that  may  be  found  to  attend  these  ad- 
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vantages,  as  spread  oyer  the  whole  social  community.  The  gen- 
eral sum  of  evil  in  the  world  woald  certainly  not  be  lessened,  if 
the  possibility  of  a  few  cases  of  avarice  were  prevented,  by  the 
cessation  of  those  simple  feelings  in  which  avarice  and  frugality 
alike  have  their  rise ;  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  increased 
almost  to  infinity,  if  these  simple  feelings  were  suspended  that  se- 
cure to  every  family  a  permanence  of  enjoyment,  by  checking  the 
momentary  desire  of  every  individual.  There  is  no  fear  that  in 
the  multitude  of  individuals  who  form  a  nation — when  there  are  so 
many  solicitations  to  enjoyment,  and  therefore  to  the  expense, 
without  which  enjoyment  cannot  be  purchased — any  very  consid- 
erable number  of  them  will  be  misers ; — and  the  wealth  of  the 
few  who  may  be  denominated  misers,  however  closely  it .  may  be 
coflfered  for  a  time,  is  ever  ready  to  make  it^  escape,  and  seldom 
requires  more  for  its  deliverance  than  a  mere  change  of  its  mas- 
ter;— 

*^  Aik  we,  what  make*  one  keep  and  one  bettow  * 
Tbe  Power,  which  bidi  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow, 
Bids  aeed-time,  harvest,  eqaal  courte  maintain, 
Throujpb  reconciPd  extremes  of  droo^t  and  rain ; 
Bvilds  life  on  death,— on  change  duration  foandi, 
And  siv^*  ^  feternaJ  wheels  to  know  theit  rounds. 

Riches,  like  insects,  when  cooceaPd  they  lie^ 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amid  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor, 
This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next  «  fountain,  spouting  through  his  heir, 
In  lavish  streams  to  quench  a  country^s  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  shall  drink  him  till  they  burst."* 

The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those  already  considered 
by  us,  is  the  desire  of  the  affection  of  those  around  tit. 

Of  the  nature  of  that  delightful  emotion,  which  constitutes 
love  itself,  in  the  various  relations  in  which  it  may  exist,  I  have 
already  treated  too  fully,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  any 
additional  remarks  on  it.  But  though  love, — that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion for  the  object  that  is,  or  seems  to  us,  amiable, — cannot  con- 
tinue for  more  than  a  moment,  or  at  least  cannot  continue  long, 

"•  Pope's  Moral  Eni^s,  Ep.  111.  t.  163^176. 
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without  a  desire  of  reciprocal  affection  in  the  object  beloved,  the 
regard  which  anses  instaatly  on  the  contemplation  of  the  amiable 
object,  is  itself^  as  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  de- 
«res  which  maj  instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  succeed  it    What, 
ID  common  laiiguage,>is  termed  2ove,  indeed,— eyen  without  com- 
prehending in  it  the  desire  which  we  are  at  present  considering, — 
is  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  including  a  de- 
light in  the  contemplation  of  its  object,  and  a  wish  of  good  to  that 
object ;  and  the  term,  in  its  common  use,  is  a  very  convenient  one 
for  expressing  the  various  kindred  feelings,  whatever  they  may 
be,  that  are  so  immediately  successive,  or  so  intimately  conjoin- 
ed, as  to  admit  of  being  briefly  expressed  together  in  a  single  word, 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake.    But  still  it  does  not  require 
any  very  subtile  discernment  to  discover,  that  our  feeling  of  re- 
gard, whether  simple  or  complex,  is  itself  different  from  the  de- 
nre  of  that  regard,  which  we  wish  to  be  reciprocally  felt  for  our- 
selves.   We  may  separate  them  in  our  philosophic  analysis,  there- 
fore, though  in  nature  they  may  usually  exist  together. 

In  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of  others  as  an  object  of 
happiness  to  ourselves,  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  necessity 
of  one  of  these  forms  of  affection,  for  our  very  existence  in  those 
years,  when,  without  the  parental  love  which  cherished  us,  it 
would  have  been  as  little  possible  for  us  to  exist,  as  for  the  plant 
to  flourish  without  the  continued  support  of  the  soil  from  which 
it  sprung.    But  even  after  we  have  risen  to  maturity,  and  are  able 
to  exist  by  our  own  care,-— or,  at  least,  by  those  services  which 
we  can  purchase  or  command, — how  miserable  would  it  be  for  us 
to  be  deprived  of  all  feelings  of  this  happy  class  t     How  misera- 
ble,— though  we  should  still  retain  the  pleasure  that  is  involved 
in  the  affection  and  the  benevolent  wishes  which  we  might  con- 
tinue to  feel  for  others, — ^to  think,  that  these  very  wishes  of  affec- 
tion were  not  answered  by  any  reciprocal  regard ;  that  not  a  be- 
ing around  us, — not  even  one  of  those  whose  welfare  we  were  ea* 
ger  to  promote^  and  whose  sorrows  we  felt  almost  as  our  own, — 
had  for  us  any  feelings  more  tender  than  for  the  inanimate  objects, 
which  were  seen  and  passed  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them 
again  ? 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  Lecture,  to  the  misery  we  should  feel, 
if  we  lived  in  a  world  of  breathing  and  moving  statues,  capable 

VOL.  111.  H 
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of  performing  for  us  whatever  man  is  capable  of  performing,  bnt, 
onflusceptible,  by  Iheir  very  nature,  of  any  feelings  which  con- 
nected them  with  us  by  relations  more  intimate  than  those  which 
connect  us  with  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  or  the  fruits  that 
nourish  us.  Yet  if  these  breathing  and  moving  beings  were  sta- 
tues only  to  tcf,  and  were  to  each  other  what  the  indiyiduals  of 
our  race,  in  all  their  delightful  charities,  are  to  those  whp  love 
them,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  loved,  how  much  more  painful 
would  our  strangle  loneliness  be,  since  we  should  then  seem  not 
insulated  merely,  but  excluded,  and  excluded  from  a  happiness 
which  was  every  instant  before  our  eyes !  Even  though  the  same 
mutual  offices  were  to  be  continued,  there  would  be  no  comfort  in 
these  mere  forms  of  kindness,  if  we  knew  that  every  heart,  how- 
ever warm  to  others,  was  still  cold  to  us.  To  think  that  services 
performed  for  us,  were  performed  without  the  slightest  wish  for 
our  welfare,  would  indeed  be  to  feel  them  as  something  which  it 
would  rather  grieve  than  rejoice  us  to  receive ;  and  perfect  soli- 
tude itself,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  would  certainly  be  less 
dreadful  to  us,  than  the  ghastly  solitude  of  such  a  crowd. 

So  important  is  it  to  our  happiness,  then,  that  those  whom  we 
love  should  feel  for  us  a  reciprocal  regard,  that  Nature  has,  with 
a  happy  provision  for  this  moral  appetite,  if  I  may  so  term  it,-* 
this  want  or  necessity  of  our  heart,  which  is  scarcely  less  ui^nt 
than  our  other  necessities,— -endowed  us  with  a  ready  susceptibili- 
ty of  affection  for  all  who  give  any  demonstration  of  their  aifec- 
tion  for  us.  ^^  Si  vis  amari,  ama,^' — Love,  if  you  wish  to  be  lov- 
ed,— is  a  very  ancient  precept,  of  which  all  must  have  felt  the 
force.  Not  to  love  those  who  love  us,  is  to  our  conception  a  sort 
of  ingratitude,  and  an  ingratitude  which  would  be  attended  with  as 
much  remorse  as  if  we  had  sought  the  affection  as  a  favour  to  be 
conferred  on  us.  The  assiduities  of  a  lover,  though  in  most  cases 
arising,  without  any  intention  on  his  part,  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  mere  assiduities  themselves,  are  still,  in  some  slight  degree, 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion. He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  thousand  attentions  which  he 
seeks  every  opportunity  of  paying  are  trifling  in  their  own  nature ; 
but  be  knows  that  they  are  at  least,  the  expressions  of  affection, 
and,  with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  may  conceive 
himself  to  be  adorned,  it  is  to  the  sense  of  his  affection  that  he 
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tnvfs,  as  mncii^  perhaps,  as  to  his  own  personal  endowments,  for 
ihme  gentler  feelings  which  he  wishes  to  oTcite.    If  it  were  pos- 
sible,— ^to  make  a  snpposition,  which  I  purposely  make  eztravS- 
gant,  tiiat  I  maj  leaTe  nothing  but  the  influence  of  affection  itself, 
— ^if  it  were  possible  that,  on  the  most  distant  and  savage  spot  of 
the  globe,  which  was  scarcely  ever  visited  but  by  some  annual 
vessel  from  oar  island,  there  could  exist  a  human  being,  who  felt 
for  OS  an  affection  such  as  friends  only  feel,-^thoagh  this  solitary 
being  had  never  met  our  eye,  and  never  could  be  expected  to  be 
seen  by  us, — ^though  in  every  thing,  but  in  his  love  for  us;  lie 
were  as  dull  as  the  very  brutes  around  him,<^if  only  we  could 
know  that  he  existed,  and  that  he  felt  for  us  this  ardent  sympa- 
thy, would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  vrithhold  our  own  sympathy 
from  fctm  ?    Should  we  have  no  eagerness,  at  the  return  of  the 
annual  ship,  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  him  to  whom  that  vessel 
had  so  often  carried  tidings  of  us ;   and,  whatever  insensibility  we 
might  ifflagioe  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
it  mcb^aa  could  enable  us  to  hear  without  emotion,  that  the  friend, 
the  unknown  but  faithful  friend,  for  whom  we  inquired,  existed  no 
moret 

Such  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  so  happy  that  adapta- 
tion of  Nature  by  which  love  produces  love.  In  the  multitudes 
which  exist  together  in  society,  how  many  are  there,  whose  amia- 
ble qualities  may  be  considered  as  nearly  similar;  and  there 
would,  therefore,  have  been  no  tie  to  connect  us,  in  the  delight- 
ful intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one  more  than  with  another,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  and  incessant  reaction  of  kindness  on 
Jdodoees,— a  reaction  that  augments  courtesy  into  regard,  and  warms 
common  regard  into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous love.  But  for  this  progressive  and  mutual  agency,  the  wish  of 
reciprocal  interest  which  attends  affection,  and  the  gratification  of 
which  is  so  delightful  a  part  of  affection,  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  cruel  gift.  It  is  a  graeUnu  boon  of  Nature,  only  because  she  has 
thus  happily  adapted,  to  the  love  which  already  exists,  the  love 
that  is  soon  to  be  providing  for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard  in  the 
bosoms  in  which  we  wish  to  excite  it, — a  tenderness,  which  this 
very  desire  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  requires  no 
other*  influence  to  cherish  it  afterwards,  than  a  continuance  of 
the  same  delightful  wishes  by  which  it  was  originally  produced* 
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The  desire,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  next  to  pro- 
ceed, is  one  akin  to  that  wish  of  reciprocal  affection,  which  we 
have  now  heen  considering, — ^the  desire  of  glory, — ^that  passion,  to 
the  infinity  of  whose  yiew  the  narrow  circle,  which  contains  all 
the  objects  of  onr  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point ;  which  connects 
QS  with  every  hnmao  being  that  exists ;  and  not  with  these  only, 
but  also  with  every  human  being  that  is  to  exist  in  the  long  sue* 
cession  of  ages.  ^^  Nature,"  says  Longinus,  ^^has  not  intended 
man  for  a  low  or  ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  us  into  life  in  the 
midst  of  this  wide  universe,  as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at 
some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  be  spectators  of  all  her 
magnificence,  and  candidates  for  the  prize  of  glory  which  she 
holds  forth  to  our  emulation." 

"  Say,  why  wai  man  lo  eminently  raited 

Amid  the  vast  creation,— why  ordained  ' 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thought!  beyond  the  limit  of  hit  frame  ;— 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  tend  him  forth, 

In  tight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

At  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice, — to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds, — 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  iiis  breast ; 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  hit  course  unfaltering,  while  the  f  nice 

Of  truth  and  virtoe,  op  the  steep  ascent 

Of  nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward,-^ 

The  applauding  smile  of  HeaFen.*'* 

It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  mankind  for  our  witnesses,  and 
God  for  our  Judge  and  Rewarder,  that  we  have  to  struggle  with 
our  fortune  in  that  great  combat,  which  is  either  glory  or  disgrace, 
and  according  to  the  result  of  which,  life  is,  or  is  not,  a  blessing. 
We  know,  indeed,  the  awful  presence  of  our  Judge,  and  this  very 
thought  is  to  us,  at  times,  like  the  inspiration  of  some  better  pow- 
er with  which  he  deigns  to  invigorate  our  weakness.  But  he  is 
himself  unseen  by  us ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that, 
while  He  is  unseen,  and  his  judgment,  on  which  we  depend,  still 
doubtful,  we  should  sometimes  cast  an  anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  151— 160v 
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those  witnewes  who  surroand  us,  that  we  may  see,  in  the  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  which  thejr  express,  not  the  certainty,  in- 
deed, but  at  least  some  probable  omens  of  that  high  approval, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  victory,  though  all  around  approve, 
and  with  which  no  failure,  though  all  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  ^  the  last  infirmi- 
ty of  noble  minds,''  wnUnma  exuitur.  It  is  not  itself  virtue,  in- 
deed, but 

^*  What  other  pasdoD,  virtue's  frieod, 
So  like  to  virtue's  self  appears  ?" 

^  Contempts    fama,  contemnantur    virtutes." — *^  To    despise 
&me,"  says  Tacitus,  ^^  is  to  despise  the  virtues  which  lead  to 
it ;"    and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he,  who  is  altogethel* 
heedless  whether  every  human  being  regard  him  as  a  glory  to 
mankind,  or  as  an  object  of  infamy  in  himself,  and  of  disgrace 
to  that  nature  which  he  partakes,  must  be  almost  a  god,  and  rais- 
ed above  the  very  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of  humanity,  or  he 
most  be  the  most  ignoble  of  the  works  of  Ood.    To  have  even 
our  earthly  being  extended  in  everlasting  remembrance, — to  be 
known  wherever  the  name  of  virtue  can  reach, — and  to  be  known 
as  the  benefactors  of  every  age,  by  the  light  which  we  have  dif- 
fused, or  the  actions  which  we  have  performed  or  prompted,--* 
who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  some  desire  of  this  additional  im- 
mortality?— If  to  obtain  the  mere  remembrance  of  his  name,  the 
ierocious  oppressor  of  millions  can  dare  to  load  himself  with  every 
crime,  and  submit  to  be  held  in  universal  execration,  that  the 
vorld  may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and  curses,  which  he 
continaes  to  call  forth,  that  there  was  on  the  earth,  at  a  period  of 
many  ages  back,  some  malignant  being,  who  could  exist  only  with- 
in a  circle  of  misery,  and  who  passed  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
carrying  with  him  that  desolation,  the  principle  of  which  seemed 
inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  his  very  existence, — if  even  this 
dreadful  remembrance  be  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  man,  how 
much  more  delightful  must  be  the  certainty,  that  the  name  which 
we  leave  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  indeed ;  but  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, only  because  it  is  to  be  an  object  of  eternal  love  and  ven- 
eration; and  that  when  we  shall  be  incapable  ourselves  of  bene- 
fiting the  world,  thete  will  still  be  actions  performed  for  its  bene- 
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fit,  which  would  not  have  heen  conceired  and  performed,  if  we 
had  not  existed ! 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  far  from  being  unworthy  of  a  good 
man,  is  as  truly  worthy  of  him,  as  any  of  those  other  secondary 
desires  which  minister  to  that  primary  desire,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  cannot  be  too  vivid, — the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves 
acceptable  by  our  virtues  to  Him  who  made  us.  This  best) wish, 
though  it  is  to  be  the  primary  wish  of  every  good  heart,  sorely 
does  not  require  that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  the  regard  of 
those  whom  it  is  to  be  our  duty  to  benefit.  If  it  be  not  wrong  to 
wish  for  the  affection  of  those  around  us, — the  loss  of  which  would 
deprive  us,  I  will  not  say  merely  of  some  of  our  hig^hest  delights, 
but  of  some  of  the  most  persuasive  excitements  to  moral  excel- 
lence,— it  cannot  be  wrong  to  extend  this  widh  of  affection  be- 
yond the  circle  that  immediately  incloses  us,'  and  to  derive,  from 
the  greater  number  of  those  to  whose  approbation  we  look,  a  still 
stronger  excitement  to  that  excellence,  on  which  We  found  our 
hope  of  their  approval.  Qod  and  our  eonteience^ — these  are,  in- 
deed, the  awarders  of  our  true  praise ;  and,  without  the  praise  of 
these,  the  praise  of  the  world  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  estimat- 
ed as  anything.  But,  insignificant  as  it  is,  when  the  voice  of  our 
conscience  does  not  accord  with  it,  it  is  still  something  when  it 
echoes  to  us  that  voice,  and  when,  as  distinct  from  our  own  self- 
approval,  it  seems  to  us  the  presage  of  still  biger  approbation. 
It  is  enough  to  us,  indeed,  if  God  love  us — But  that  great  Being 
knew  well,  how  feeble  is  our  nature,  and  what  aid,  as  well  as  hap- 
piness, it  would  derive  from  other  affections.  He  has  not  formed 
us,  therefore,  to  love  Hifnself  only^  but  to  love  our  parents,  our 
children,  our  relatives  of  every  order,  the  wide  circle  of  our 
friends,  our  country,  mankind.  For  the  same  reason,  He  has  giv- 
en us  a  love  of  glory, — not  as  superseding  our  love  of  His  favour- 
able judgment  of  our  actions,  but  as  supporting  us,  while  we 
scarcely  dare  to  look  with  confidence  to  that  perfect  judgment, — 
and,  representing  it  to  us  in  some  measure,  as  the  affection  of  the 
virtuous  on  earth,  represents  to  us  that  supreme  affection  which 
is  in  heaven.  Those  who  would  banish  the  love  of  glory  from 
our  breast,  because  God  is  all,  must  remember,  then,  that  the 
very  same  principle  would  make  the  love  of  a  father,  a  wife^  a 
child,  a  friend,  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence, 
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or  were  incapable  of  loTtDg  or  being  loved.  Oar  domestic  and 
soGiaJ  affecdoos  maj  be  perverted,  as  our  love  of  glory  may  be 
perverted.  Both  ma^  iead  to  vice,  but  as  general  principles  of 
oar  conatitation,  both  are  anzillary  to  virtue. 

It  is  DOt  to  love  glory  much,  that  is  unworthy  of  us,  as  beings 
that  can  look  to  a  higher  judgment  than  that  of  man,  and  that  are 
formed  for  a  still  higher  reward  than  man  can  bestow, — ^but  to 
love  glory  for  unworthy  objects,  or  to  love  it  even  for  worthy  ob» 
jects,  more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  which  is  far  nobler. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  truly  contemptible,  when  we  seek  to  be 

distingojthed  for  qualities,  to  excel  in  which,  though  it  may  be 

what  the  world  counts  glory,  is  moiul  infamy^ — that  infamy,  which 

the  heart  in  secret  feels,  even  while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself 

with  a  praise  which  it  knows  to  be  void  of  consolation.     The 

world,  that  must  have  distinctions  of  some  sort  to  which  to  look 

with  aslonisbment,  gives  a  distinction  even  to  vice  that  transcends 

all  other  vice,  and  every  age  has  follies  which  are  fashionable. 

But  who  is  there,  who,  in  all  those  situations  in  which  the  heart 

most  needs  to  be  comforted,  in  adversity,  in  sickness,  in  the  fee-. 

bleness  of  old  age,  has  ever  derived  comfort  from  the  thought  of 

having  been  the  first  ia  every  folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have 

been  the  fashion  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  achieve,  and  of  their 

idle  and  profligate  imitators  to  regard  with  an  admiration,  still 

more  foolish  or  criminal  than  the  very  crime  or  folly  which  was 

its  object? 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an  humble  individual, 
in  unworthy  objects,  it  is  sufficiently  contemptible, — but  how 
much  worse  than  contemptible  is  it,  how  afflicting  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  when  the  individual,  who  thus  seeks  glo- 
ry, is  one  who  is  incapable  of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true  glo- 
ry, and  has  the  melancholy  power  of  seeking,  in  the  misery  of 
others,  a  hateful  celebrity,  still  more  miserable  than  the  misery 
amid  which  it  is  sought  I 

*^  If,  Sire,''  says  an  orator,  who  was  worthy,  by  his  virtue  and 
eloquence,  of  being  the  teacher  of  kings,  in  one  of  his  noble  ad« 
dresses  to  the  young  King  of  France,-— ^^  if  this  poison  infect 
the  heart  of  the  prinee — ^if,  forgetting  that  he  is  the  protector  of 
public  tranquillity,  he  prefer  his  own  false  glory  to  the  love  and 
the  happiness  of  his  people — ^if  he  bad  rather  conquer  provinces 
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than  reign  oyer  hearts,  and  think  it  more  illustrious  to  he  the  de- 
stroyer of  every  neighhouring  nation,  than  the  fa$h$r  of  that  which 
is  confided  to  his  care— if  the  lamentations  of  his  snhjects  be  the 
only  song  of  triumph  that  accompanies  his  yictories, — what  a 
scoui^fe  has  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  to  man,  in  giving  him  such  a 
master !  His  glory.  Sire,  will  be'  ever  sullied  with  blood.  Some 
madmen  will  sing,  perhaps,  his  victories,  but  the  provinces,  the 
cities,  the  villages,  will  weep  them.  Superb  monuments,  will  be 
erected  to  immortalize  his  conquests ;  but  the  ashes,  still  smoking, 
of  cities  that  once  were  flourishing — the  wide  desolation  of  plains 
stripped  of  their  fertility  and  beauty— 'the  ruins  of  the  walls  un* 
der  which  peaceable  citizens  lie  buried — so  many  public  marks  of 
calamities  that  are  to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  sad  monuments 
which  are  to  immortalize  his  vanity  and  folly.  He  will  have  pas- 
sed, like  a  torrent,  to  ravage  the  earth, — ^not  like  a  majestic  river, 
to  bear  to  it  joy  and.  abundance.  His  name  will  have  its  place 
among  conquerors  in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not  be  to 
be  found  in  the  list  of  good  king$  ;  and  as  often  as  the  history  of 
his  reign  shall  be  recalled^  it  will  be  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
evils  which  he  has  inflicted  on  mankind.^' 

^*  The  Grecian  chief,  the  eothasiatt  of  his  pride, 
With  rage  and  terror  ttalkiog  by  bis  side. 
Raves  round  the  globe  ;— ^he  soars  into  a  god ! 
Stand  fast,  Olymptts !  and  sostaio  bis  nod ! 
The  Pest  Divine  in  horrid  graodebr  reigns, 
And  thrives  on  maokind^s  miseries  and  pains. 
What  slaughter M  hosts,  what  cities  in  a  biases 
What  wasted  countries,  and  what  crimson  seas ! 
With  orphan^s  tears  bis  impious  bowl  overflows  ; 
And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose.*'* 

Such  is  the  melancholy  influence  of  this  passion,  when  it  is  con* 
tent  with  that  dreadful  celebrity  which  crimes  can  give.  The  de- 
sire of  glory,  however,  is  not  criminal  only  when  it  is  fixed  on  un- 
worthy objects ;  it  may  err,  too,  even  when  fixed  on  objects  that 
are  worthy  in  themselves,  if  the  praiMt  itself  be  preferred  to  the 
tinw9  which  deserve  it.  There  are  situations  in  life  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  submit  even  to  the  dispraise  of  men  for  imputed  vices, 
from  which  we  know  that  we  are  free,  rather  than  by  the  sacri- 
*  Toang*s  Lova  of  Fame,  8at.  Vlf. 
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fee  of  our  duty,  to  appear  more  yirtuooid  bj  being  less  worthy  of 
that  glorious  name.  '*  Non  vis  esse  justas  sine  gloria !  At,  me- 
bercule  s»pe  jostos  esse  debebis,  cam  infamia."  Snch  a  trial  of 
virtoe  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hardest  trials  which  virtue  has  to  bear ; 
but  it  is  still  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear.  To  have  the  certain- 
ty, that  by  violating  a  single  trust  which  we  have  yet  the  forti- 
tude not  to  violate,  by  revealing,  in  a  few  words,  a  secret  confided 
to  us,  we  should  immediately  appear  noble  in  the  eyes/>f  those 
who  look  on  us  now  with  contempt,  is  to  be  in  a  situation  of  which 
the  generous,  who  alone  are  capable  of  a  moral  triumph  so  exalt- 
ed alone  are  worthy;  a  situation  that  is  painful,  indeed,  in  many 
respects,  but  the  pain  of  which  is  richly  remunerated  by  the  feel- 
11^  that  accompany  it,  and  by  the  feelings  that  are  to  be  its  eter- 
nal reward. 
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LECTURE  LXXI. 

ni.  PRosPEcnvE  emotion^ — 8.  desire  of  glort. 

Gentlemen,  after  consideriDgf  the  desire,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  not  to  share  in  some  degree,  of  the  affection  of 
those  for  whom  he  himself  feels  regard,  and  with  whom  he  has  to 
mingle  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  social  life,  I  proceeded,  in  the 
close  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  kindred  desire  of  glory, — 
the  desire  of  those  feelings  of  wonder  and  veneration  that  are  to 
Sirise  in  bosoms,  of  which  not  the  veneration  merely,  but  the  very 
existence,  is  to  be  unknown  to  us. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of  glory  is  as  a  passion, 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  delight  which  the  glory  itself 
yields  when  attained.  Let  us  now  then  consider  this  delight, 
which  is  evidently  not  a  simple  pleasure,  as  a*  subject  of  analysis, 
like  that  which  we  have  employed  in  considering  the  happiness 
that  attends  some  of  our  other  complex  emotions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  involved  in  the  complex  pleasure, 
that  pleasure  of  sifnple  esteem  which  is  an  object  of  our  desire, 
even  though  one  individual  only  were  to  feel  it  for  us, — a  modifi- 
cation of  that  general  desire  of  affection,  which  is  most  obvious 
and  most  vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but  which,  in  its 
wide  circle,  embraces  all  mankind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  approbation  of 
others,  as  it  confirms  our  own  doubtful  sentiments;  Conscience, 
indeed,  is  the  great  estimater  of  our  actions ;  but  we  feel,  that 
even  conscience  may  sometimes  flatter  us,  and  we  seek  an  addi- 
tional security  oq  which  to  lean,  while  we  look  back  on  our  own 
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merits  or  demerits.    The  desire  of  glorj,  therefore,  it  has  been 
trufy  said, 

*'  Is  Tirtue^t  second  gvardy 
Reason  her  first ;  but  reason  wants  an  aid ; 
0«r  private  reason  is  a  flatterer ; 
Thirst  of  applause  calls  public  judgment  in, 
To  prize  our  own." 

The  praise  which  we  receive  UDJustlj,  cannot,  indeed,  unless 
where  the  heart  is  corrupted,  make  vice  appear  to  us  virtue ;  but 
when  it  is  not  thus  unjustly  given,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  see 
virtue  where  it  is ;  and  that  we  have  seen  it  where  it  was, — ^that 
we  have  done  well,  when  we  trusted  in  our  own  heart  that  we 
had  done  well. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  very  important  element  of  the  pleas* 
ure  of  glory. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight,  is  that  which,  by  the 
greater  number  of  th^  lovers  of  glory,  is  felt  as  the  most  import- 
ant element  of  the  whole, — the  pleasure  of  mere  distinction  of  a  su- 
periority attained  over  others,  in  that  of  which  all  are  ambitious,  or 
are  supposed  to  be  ambitious.  Life  is  a  competition,  or  a  number  of 
competitions.  We  are  continually  measuring  ourselves  with  others  in 
various  excellencies,-in  excellencies  so  various,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly anythii^  in  which  one  human  being  can  differ  from  another,  that 
may  not  be  a  subject  of  Internal  measurement,  and  therefore  of  some 
degree  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  the  measurement  is  or  is  not  in  our  fa- 
vour. It  is  in  the  eyes  of  others,  however,  that  the  competitors 
for  honour  wish  to  distinguish  themselves ;  and  the  internal  meas- 
urement, therefore,  when  it  is  unfavourable,  is  painful  chiefly,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  by  them  as  representing  or  corresponding 
with  that  which  others,  too,  will  form.  The  voice  of  glory,  then, 
the  noost  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is,  at  every  stage  of 
their  progress,  a  proof  that  the  distinction  which  they  sought  has 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtained ; — that  they  are  recognized  at 
superiors, — that  they  have  risen  above  the  crowd, — and  that  they 
have  now  among  their  enviers  those  to  whom  the  multitude  be- 
neath are  looking  with  envy,  only  because  they  dare  not,  in  their 
very  wishes,  look  so  high  as  that  prouder  eminence  which  they 
have  reached. 
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There  is  yet,  I  caonot  bat  think,  in  the  complex  delight  of  glo- 
rj,  a  fourth  pleasure,  and  one  which,  though  it  may  be  leas  obvi- 
ous, and  founded  only  on  illusion,  is  not  less  real  in  itself.  The 
pleasure  to  which  I  allude,  consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of  ex- 
tension which  glory  gives  to  our  being.  He  who  thinks  of  us,  is 
connected  with  us.  We  seem  to  exist  in  his  heart.  We  are  no 
longer  one,  we  are  more  than  one,  or  at  least  have  a  wider  unity, 
commensurate  with  the  wideness  of  the  applause  which  we  re- 
ceive, or  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  receiving.  If  we  could  im- 
agine, at  any  moment,  that  there  was  not  a  being,  in  the  whole 
multitude  of  mankind,  whose  thought  was  not  fixed  on  us,  and  fix- 
ed with  admiration,  we  should  feel  as  if  our  own  existence,  in  this 
delightful  moment,  were  spread  over  all.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one,  in  such  circumstances,  to  think  of  himself  as  limited  to 
that  little  point  of  space  to  which  he  is  truly  confined.  He  would 
live,  as  it  were,  along  the  whole  nations  of  the  globe,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  diffusive  consciousness  almost  like  omnipresence,  or  rather 
with  a  feeling  of  intimate  union  that  is  more  than  omnipresence. 
Some  illusion,  then,  must  be  in  the  vivid  interest  which  we  at- 
tach to  undeserved  praise.  The  common  theory  of  the  illusion  is, 
that  we  merely  believe  ourselves  to  be  where  we  are  praised,  and 
to  hear  what  is  said  of  us.  The  illusion,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  extend  to  something  which  is  far  more  than  this,  to  a  momenta- 
ry extension  of  our  capacity  of  feeling,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of 
every  one  in  whose  mind  and  heart  we  conceive  our  thought  to 
arise.  We  have  gained,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  souls,  at  least  we 
seem  for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thousand  souls ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  such  an  extension  of  our  being  should  seem  to  us 
delightful,  when  the  emotions  through  which  it  is  expanded  are 
those  of  admiration  and  love. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  elements  that  together  form,  as 
I  conceive,  the  delight  of  contemporary  glory.  And  the  praise 
which  we  hear,or  which  we  are  capable  of  hearing,  may,  it  will  per- 
haps be  allowed,  be  justly  regarded  by  us  as  desirable.  But  what  is 
posthumous  glory  ?  and  how  can  man,  who  reasons  at  all,  it  will 
be  said,  give  to  such  idle  and  profitless  renown,  a  single  thought, 
that  might  be  better  employed  on  acquisitions  which  he  is  capa- 
ble of  knowing  that  he  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoying. 
The  same  expansion  of  our  being,  as  if  it  existed  wherever 
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the  thoQg^t  of  OS  exists,  which  I  coDceive  to  form  so  important  a 
part  9f  the  pleasure  of  cootemporarj  praise,  seems  to  me  to  far- 
ntah  the  chief  circumstance  that  solves  the  apparent  difficnlty  of 
iccounting  for  a  desire  which  to  reason  roaj  appear  so  very  ab- 
flard.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  it,  howerer,  which  may 
require  a  little  fuller  consideration.  Of  the  uniyersality  of  the  de- 
sire of  a  praise  that  is  not  to  terminate  with  the  life  that  is  capa« 
ble  of  feeling  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

^Loyeof  Fame  the  universal  Passion,"  is  the  title  which  an 
ingenious  satirist  has  given  toLa  very  lively  series  of  poems ;  and 
in  another  poem,  he  describes  it,  in  a  happy  allegory,  as  the  great 
object  which,  in  the  general  voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though 
attained  by  few  of  the  adventurers  who  seek  it 

*^  Some  tiok  outright ; 

O^er  tlwm,  and  o*er  their  namet,  the  billowf  gIom  ; 

To-moirow  knows  not  they  were  ever  born.. 

Oihen  a  tbort  memorial  leave  behind, 
Like  a  flag  floating,  when  the  bark'i  engulph^d  ; 
It  floata  a  moment,  and  if  teen  no  more ; 
One  Cwsar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  forgot.*** 

Tet,  if,  to  extinguish  a  passion,  nothing  more  were  necessary 

than  to  shew  its  absolute  futility,  the  love  of  posthumous  glory 

most  long  have  ceased  to  be  a  passion,  since  almost  every  moralist 

has  proved,  with  most  accurate  demonstration,  the  absurdity  of 

seeking  that  which  must,  by  its  nature,  be  beyond  the  reach  of 

our  enjoyment, — ^and  almost  every  poet  has  made  the  madness  of 

mcb  a  desire  a  subject  of  his  ridicule ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 

it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  passion  could  have  been  extin- 

gmshed,  either  by  demonstration  or  ridicule,  we  should  have  had 

fewer  demonstrations,  and  still  less  wit  on  the  subject.    ^<  Can 

gloiy  be  anything,"  says  Seneca,  **  when  he.  Who  is  said  to  be  the 

very  possessor  of  it,  himself  is  nothing!"-*'^  Nulla  est  omnino  gloria, 

cum  is,  cujus  ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet  omnino." 

^  Thirst  for  glory,"  says  Wolfaston,  ^'  when  that  is  desired 
merely  for  its  own  sake,  is  founded  in  ambition  and  vanity ;  the 
thing  itself  is  but  a  dream,  and  imagination,  since,  according  to  the 

•  TooDg's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  Vlii.  v.  196— 90K 
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differing  humours  and  sentimeDts  of  nations  and  ages,  the  4ame 
thing  may  be  either  glorious  or  inglorious ;  the  effect  of  it  consid- 
ered still  by  itself,  is  neither  more  health,  nor  estate,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  virtue  to  him  who  has  it ;  or,  if  that  be  any  thing,  it  is 
but  what  must  cease  when  the  man  dies, — and  after  all,  as  it  liyes 
but  in  the  breath  of  the  people  a  little  sly  enyy,  or  a  new  turn  of 
things,  extinguishes  it,-or,  perhaps,  it  goes  quite  out  of  itself.  Men 
please  themselves  with  notions  of  immortality,  and  fancy  a  perpe- 
tuity of  fame  secured  to  themselves,  by  books  and  testimonies  of 
historians.  But,  alas  !  it  is  a  stupid  delusion,  when  they  imagine 
themselves  present  and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the  reading  of  their 
story  after  their  death.  And  besides,  in  reality,  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because  his  name  is  transmitted  to 
them.  He  does  not  not  live  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is 
said  Julius  Cesar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  &c.  was  Ciesar, — that  is,  Caesar 
and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the  same  thing ;  and  Cesar  is 
as  much  known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the  other.  The 
amount,  then,  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquer- 
ed Pompey,  or  somebody  conquered  Pompey ;  or  rather,  since 
Ppmpey  is  as  little  known  now  as  CaBsar,  sanuhody  conquered  imne^ 
body.  Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortality ;  and  such 
as  has  been  here  described,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us.'' 
^'  What's  fame  ?''    Says  Pope,  addressing  Lord  Bolingbroke, — 

*'  A  fancied  life  in  otben*  breath, 
A  thing  lieyond  ut,  even  before  our  death. 
Joit  what  you  bear  you  haye,^and  whatU  unkowo, 
The  tame,  my  lord,  if  Tolly't  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begiot  and  ends 
In  the  tmall  circle  of  our  foet  and  friends ; 
To  all  beside,  as  much  an  empty  shade, 
An  Engeue  living,  as  a  Caesar  dead. 
Alike,  or  when,  or  where  they  shone,  or  shine, 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine.^** 

If,  then,  after  we  are  no  more,  the  reputation  of  Tully  and 
our  own  be,  with  respect  to  u$  who  can  enjoy  neither  precisely 

•  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  r.  237—346, 
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tbe  flame,  why  is  it  that  the  praise,  which  the  eloquence  of  the 
Roman  orator  must  continue  to  receire  from  the  generations  that 
are  to  come,  affects  as  with  no  particular  interest,— and  that  we 
attach  so  rery  strong  an  interest  to  the  praise,  which  we  flatter 
oorseives  is  to  accompany  our  own  name  ?    The  common  explan- 
ation which  is  given  of  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we 
inu^ne  ourselves  still  present,  and  conscious  of  our  own  glo- 
ry.   But  thi9  very  imagination  is  the  difficulty  to  be  explained, 
since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  accidental  caprice  of  fancy,  but  is 
so  permanently  attached  to  the  nature  of  our  glory,  that  whatev* 
er  number  of  ages  we  may  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though  we 
are  abundantly  convinced  that  the  praise  can  never  reach  us  in  the 
time,  we  yet  cannot  think  of  this  praise  for  a  single  moment  with 
in^fference.   It  has  thus  every  appearance  of  being  an  essential  part 
of  the  complex  notion  itself;  and  the  explanation  which  1  am 
about  to  submit  to  you,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  more  accurate, 
as  it  proceeds  on  this  very  circumstance.    The  difference  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  supposed,  must,  if  the  imaginary  glo* 
tyhethe  same  in  both,  depend  on  the   difference  of  the  concept 
,tioo5  which  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others,  as  the  subjects  of  the 
praise  that  is  to  be  lavished  in  the  distant  periods  of  which  we 
think;  since  the  imaginary  glory,  as  combined  with  the  concep- 
tion either  of  ourselves  or  of  others,  forms  our  whole  notion  of  post- 
homooB  repatatien.    What  then  is  the  difference  of  these  two  con- 
ceptioDs  on  which  the  whole  resulting  difference  depends  ?    The 
conception  which  we  have  of  another  person,  is  chiefly  of  that 
external  form  and  other  qualities,  which  make  him  an   object  of 
oar  senses.     The  conception  of  ourselves,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, not  different  merely  as  our  conceptions  of  other  individuals 
are  different — ^bot  in  kind  more  than  in  degpree.    It  is  not  so  much 
the  conception  of  our  external  form,  as  of  the  various  feeUngs  by 
which  we  have  become  sensible  of  our  own  existence — ^the  retro- 
apect,  in  short,  of  that  general  consciousness  which  pervades,  or 
rather  which  constitutes,  these  feelings,  and  identifies  them  all  as 
affections  of  one  sentient  mind.    To  think  of  the  reputation  of  any 
one,  however,  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  have  the  feeling 
of  reputation  combined  with  that  complex  notion  which  we  have 
formed  of  the  person ;  which  is  usually,  when  it  is  not  of  ourselves, 
we  think,  little  more  than  the  conception  of  a  certain  form,^  or 
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perliaps  of  certaio  works  of  art,  of  which  he  has  been  the  author. 
But  the  complex  notioo  of  ourselves,  as  1  have  said,  is  verj  differ- 
ent.  Of  this,  cousciousuesi  forms  an  essential  part ;  and  to  com- 
bine the  reputation,  as  imagined,  with  the  notion  of  ourselves,  is 
therefore,  necessarilj,  to  combine  it  with  the  consciousness  which 
is  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  oorseives.  We  cannot  think  of 
what  we  call  self,  but  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  various 
feelings  that  form  to  us  all  which  we  remember  of  our  life,  as  the 
living  and  sentient  being  that  is  capable  of  hearing  praise,  and  of 
feeling  delight  in  praise  ;  and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of  sense 
and  enjoyment,  and  to  substitute  a  total  insensibility,  would  be  to 
change  the  complex  notion  of  that  which  we  call  m//*,  into  one 
as  completely  different  from  it,  as  our  complex  conception  of  any 
one  individual  is  different  from  our  complex  conception  of  any  oth- 
er individual  of  opposite  features  and  form.  What  is  recognized  by 
us  as  otir^,  then,  has  been  already,  and  must  have  been  already  com- 
bined in  our  thought,  with  this  very  notion  of  consciousness.  It  is 
not  enoogh,  therefore,  to  say,  that  when  we  take  pleasure  in  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  future  glory,  we  imagine  ourselves 
present  and  enjoying  it;  since  we  can  go  still  farther  and  say, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  conceptions,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  consider  future  glory  as  our  own,  without 
imagining  it  as  combined  with  that  consciousness,  which  is  an 
elementary  and  essential  part  of  the  very  conception  of  our> 
selves, — and  without  which,  though  the  glory  itself  would  be 
the  same,  it  could  not  be  felt  by  us  as  ours. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  same  cause,  that  we  think 
with  so  much  horror  of  the  physical  circumstances  which  succeed 
our  death : — 

*^  The  knell,  the  throud,  the  mattock,  aod  the  graTe, 
The  deep  damp  Tattlt,  the  darknett,  aod  the  worm.^' 

In  explanation  of  this  horror,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
divest  ourselves,  it  is  usually  said,  that  we  imagine  ourselves  suf- 
fering what  the  insensibility  which  death  produces  must  have  ren- 
dered altogether  indifferent : — and  it  is  true  that  we  do  form  this 
imagination.  But  the  reason  of  our  forming  this  very  imagination 
is,  that  the  notion  of  consciousness,  as  I  have  now  stated,  is  an  ac- 
tual component  part  of  the  complex  notion  of  ourselves,  and  thati 
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tccording'ly,  whatever  it  may  be  which  we  combioe  with  the 
complex  DOtion  of  onraelyes,  to  that  we  most  attach  the  conadoiM- 
Mfls  which  18  a  part  of  it  To  think  of  ounelres  in  the  grave,  is 
oot  to  think  of  a  mere  mass  of  matter,  for  oar  Dotioo  of  (mmlvet 
is  very  difiiereiit.  It  is  to  think  of  that,  which  without  some  ca- 
pacity of  feeling,  is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion,  recognis- 
ed by  os  as  oar  self,-^that  self  which  we  know  only  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  feelings,  and  which,  divested  of  feeling,  therefore,  would  be, 
to  our  conception,  like  another  individual. 

In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  oar  own  reality  blends  itself  with  the 
ideas  of  imagination,  and  thus  gives  a  sort  of  preient  exutenee  to 
the  objects  of  these  ideas,  however  unezisting  and  remote.  We  are 
present  in  future  ages,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  present  in  dis- 
tant climates,  when  we  think  of  our  own  glory  as  there, — because, 
to  the  conception  of  our  glory  the  conception  of  that  being  whom 
we  call  self  is  necessary ;   and  the  being  whom  we  call  self  is 
known  to  us  only  as  that,  which  lives  and  feels.    We  do  not  de- 
light ID  tbe  contemplation  of  our  posthumous  glory,  then,  because 
we  iongine  ourselves  present;— -but,  considering  the  glory  as  our 
glory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine  ourselves  present,  and,  there- 
fore, impossible  not  ts  feel,  in  some  degree,  during  the  brief  illu- 
sioD,  as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actually  heard  and  enjoyed  by  us. 

Such,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  is  g/ory,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
complex  delight  which  the  attainment  of  it  affords,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  that  iyusion  which  connects  us  with  praise  that  is  never  to 
be  heard  by  us  in  the  most  distant  climate  or  age,— converting,  in 
the  mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the  praise  itself  almost  into  a 
part  of  our  very  being,  and  rendering  the  passion  for  glory  one  of 
the  strongest  passions  that  inflaence  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  passion  bears  to  our  moral 
dbractcr,  I  have  already,  in  some  measure,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
hilnt  to  you.  I  represented  it  to  you  as  an  affection  which  is  far 
from  being  unworthy  of  man,  in  itself,  though  often  leading,  like 
all  the  other  affections  of  our  nature,  to  moral  improprieties, 
when  the  desire  is  directed  on  an  object  that  is  unworthy  of  it ; 
as  the  misdirection  of  any  other  of  our  desires  may  in  like  manner 
be  vice,  <Nr  productive  of  vice.  Many  moralists  and  pious  writers, 
— undoubtedly  with  the  purest  intention  of  elevating  above  every 
thing  earthly  our  love  of  virtue,  and  our  love  of  that  great  Be- 
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iDg^i  of  whom  virtue  is  the  worship, — have  been  led  to  represef&i 
the4oye  of  glory  as  a  passion  that  ought  uot  to  coexist  with  these 
nobler  desires,  and  as  necessarily  derogating  from  their  suUimer 
influence.  The  same  ai^ument,  however,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  yon,  which  would  thus  render  culpable,  in  some  degree,  the 
wish  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  would  render  also  culpable,  in 
some  degree,  the  wish  of  the  esteem  of  the  smaller  number  of  our 
relatives  and  friends — that  portion  of  mankind  more  immediatelj 
connected  with  us.  If  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel  pleasure  in  the 
thought,  that  our  virtuous  use  of  the  talents  which  Heaven  has 
given  us,  has  excited  the  esteem  and  emulation  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred,  or  hundreds  of  thousands, — it  would  be  wrong  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  the  same  good  qualities  had  ex- 
cited the  esteem  of  ten  or  twelve,  since  the  esteem  of  those  ten 
or  twelve  is,  in  strictness  of  argument,  as  little  essential  to  our 
love  of  virtue,  and  the  God  of  Virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  millions, 
if  our  actions  are  to  be  governed  simply  by  those  great  views, 
and  if  every  other  affection  which  coexists  with  these,  and  co-op- 
erates with  them,  is  to  be  torn  from  our  bosom,  before  we  can  as- 
pire to  the  character  of  virtue,  how  many  affections,  that  foster 
virtue  as  much  as  they  promote  happiness,  must  instatftly  be  torn 
away !  Did  Epaminondas  love  his  country  less,  and  was  his  cour- 
age or  his  conduct  less  formidable  to  its  enemies,  because  he  re- 
joiced, on  the  day  of  his  great  victory,  that  his  parents  were  still 
alive  to  hear  of  it  ? — and  do  we  love  our  Creator  less,  because,  in 
practising  what  he  commands,  we  rejoice  that  there  are  hearts 
which  sympathize  with  ours, — which  loving  the  same  virtue  that 
is  loved  by  us,  feel  for  us  the  esteem  which  we  should  have  felt  in 
our  turn  for  them,  if  the  action  had  been  theirs  ?  If,  indeed, 
Epaminondas,  to  gratify  some  vindictive  feeling  of  those  whom  he 
honoured,  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  we  should  then  have  look* 
ed  on  the  filial  affection  as  truly  immoral  in  this  instance,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  mind  that  had  the  glorious  sense  o{  higher  motives ; — 
and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of  glory,  instead  of  deriving  pleasure 
from  the  sympathy  which  others  feel  in  our  virtues,  we  were  to 
derive  pleasure  from  their  approbation  of  some  vice  or  folly,  our 
love  of  glory  would*  in  like  manner,  be  a  passion,  of  which,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  to  bedi** 
vested. 
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The  oppofneatsof  the  love  of  glory,  then,  either  say  too  much, 
or  they  say  too  little.  If  they  were  to  contend  that  no  affection 
should  he  felt  Jbut  for  God  alone,  no  desire  of  the  esteem  of  any 
other  individual  helng,  however  intimately  connected  with  us  hy 
the  ties  of  nature  or  of  friendship,— ^though  we  might  think  their 
doctrine  false  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the 
happiness  of  the  world,  we  should  at  least  in  the  very  error  of 
their  doctrine',  see  some  consistency  of  principle.  But  if  they  say, 
that  in  oar  loye  of  approbation  and  esteem  we  may  virtuously  ex- 
tend our  wishes  beyond  the  judgment  of  that  Supreme  Excellence, 
which,  in  placing  us  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  men, 
cannot  have  placed  us  there  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  their 
opinion,  where  is  it  that  the  limit  is  to  be  placed  ^  If  a  line  of 
virtue  be  to  be  drawn  around  us,  beyond  which  it  would  be  vice 
for  a  single  thought  of  earthly  approbation  to  look,  how  wide  is 
tluB  moral  diameter  to  be,  and  how  is  that  feeling,  which  would 
be  virtue  if  it  related  to  one  hundred,  to  become  instantly  vice, 
when  it  relates  to  one  hundred  and  one  ? 

Man  should,  undoubtedly,  love  mankind,  though  they  were  in- 
capable,  by  their  very  nature,  of  returning  his  kindness.  But  our 
Divine  Author  has  not  given  us  duties  only  to  perform.  He  has 
made  thoee  duties  delightful  by  the  reciprocities  of  affection  which 
he  has  diffused  from  breast  to  breast ;  and  we  love  mankind,  not 
merely  because  we  feel  that  it  is  morally  right  to  love  them,  or 
because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  but  from  a  social  impulse  that 
precedes  or  accompanies  these  views,  and  in  some  degree  also, 
because  the  very  intercourse  of  good  offices  is  a  source  of  some  of 
the  happiest  gratifications  of  our  life.  Of  those  secondary  affec- 
tions, with  which  Heaven  has  graciously  sweetened  our  duties,  the 
esteem  or  veneration  of  mankind, — of  which  glory  is  the  expres- 
sion^— is  one  of  the  most  pleasing;  and,  though  it  may  occasional- 
ly mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction  is,  unquestionably,  favour- 
able to  that  virtue  which  cherishes  it,  and  delights  in  feeling  its 
reciprocal  support. 

But  still,  the  love  of  glory, — though  not  meriting  in  itself  dis- 
approbation, and  though  powerful  in  the  aid  which  it  gives  even 
to  our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  desire  only  of  se- 
condary importance.  It  derives  its  high  value  from  its  concur- 
rence with  the  voice  within  our  own  breast ;  which  it  reflects  to  us 
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in  a  thoQsaiid  gladdening  sympathies  ^  and  when  it  is  in  opposition 
to  these,  to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to  obey  it,  is  not  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  guilty,  but  to  hare  been  already  guilty.  It  is  to 
be  considered,  therefore,  rather  as  a  delightful  excitement,  sub- 
sidiary to  our  weakness,  than  as  itself  a  great  directing  principle, 
— and,  either  when  the  glory  is  sought  in  unworthy  objects,  or 
when  the  praise  of  lirtue ,  is  preferred  to  virtue  itself,  it  is  not 
merely  unworthy  of  influencing  us,  but,  as  the  history  of  every 
nation  shews  in  terrifying  examples  of  the  past,  may  lead  to  ex* 
cesses  which  the  world,  whose  mad  admiration,  or  at  least  the 
hope  of  whose  mad  admiration,  excited  or  encouraged  them,  may 
for  ages  lament. 

^  It  has  been  often  asked,^'  says  an  eloquent  French  philoso- 
pher, ^^  whether  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  may  not  supply  the  place 
of  glory.  The  question  does  honour  to  those  who  make  it;  but 
the  answer  to  ii  is  simple.  Render  all  governments  just,  and  give 
to  all  men,  individually,  elevated  sentiments, — and  then  glory  will 
perhaps  be  useless  to  mankind.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  calumniate 
human  nature.  I  cannot  d6ubt  that  there  are  heroic  individuals, 
who,  in  doing  good,  have  thought  of  their  duty,  and  only  of  their 
duty^;  and  from  whom  great  actions  have  escaped  in  silence.  At 
Athens,  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  the  unknown  god  ;  we  might 
erect,  in  like  manner,  an  altar  with  this  inscription-^ To  the  virtn^ 
aui  who  are  unknown — Unknown  during  life,  forgotten  after  death, 
(they  were  great,  though  they  did  not  seek  the  praise  of  great- 
ness,) the  less  they  sought  the  praise  of  greatness,  the  greater 
they  truly  were.  But,  in  doing  justice  to  our  nature,  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  with  too  high  an  estimate  of  it  There  are/ev 
of  those  souls  which  are  sufficient  to  themselves,  and  which  march 
on  with  a  firm  step  beneath  the  eye  of  reason,  which  guides  them, 
and  of  God,  who  looks  upon  them.  The  greater  number  of  men, 
weak  by  the  frailties  and  inconsistencies  of  their  nature, — weaker 
still  by  the  examples  that  are  every  moment  assailing  them,  and 
by  the  value  which  circumstances  too  often  add  to  crimes  and 
meannesses, — ^having  neither  courage  enough  to  be  always  virtu- 
ous, nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always  wicked,  but  embracing,  by 
turns,  good  and  evil,  without  the  power  of  fixing  in  either, — feel 
their  virtue  principally  in  their  remorse,  and  their  strength  chiefly 
in  the  secret  reproaches  which  they,  often  make  to  themselves  for 
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tbeir  vreakneM.  In  this  state  of  feebleness,  thej  require  a  sup- 
port The  desire  of  reputation,  coming  in  aid  of  their  too  weak 
sense  of  dntj,  binds  them  to  that  virtue  which  otherwise  thej 
B^'bt  quit  Thej  would  dare,  perhaps,  to  blush  to  themselves ; 
— thej  would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation  and  their  age/^ 

^^Ifor  must  we  think,"  he  continues,  ^^  that  even  those  souls 
of  a  more  vigorous  character,  which  do  not  stand  in  need  of  glo- 
rj  as  a  support,  do  not  require  it  at  least  as  a  relief  and  a  com* 
penaation.  We  crj  out  against  Athens  for  its  proscription  of  great 
men.  But  the  orlfvcttm,  of  which  we  complain,  is  everjwhere. 
There  is  everjwhere  Envj  striving  to  sullj  what  is  beautiful,  and 
to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.  It  maj  be  said,  that,  at  the  verj 
moment,  when  Merit  appeared  in  the  world,  Envj,  too,  was  bom, 
and  began  her  persecution.  But  Nature,  at  the  same  instant,  cre- 
ated Glory,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  charge,  to  atone  for  all  the  mis- 
eries which  that  persecution  was  to  occasion/' 

"•  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  virtue  and  genius,  so  often  oppressed 
on  earth,  took  refuge,  far  from  the  real  world,  in  this  imaginarj 
world  of  glorjj  as  in  an  asjlum  in  which  justice  is  re-established. 
There  Socrates  is  avenged, — Galileo  acquitted, — Bacon  remains  a 
great  man.  There  Cicero  fears  no  longer  the  sword  of  the  as- 
sasnn,  nor  Demosthenes  the  poison.  There  Virgil  is  far  above 
that  emperor  whom  he  deified.  Gold  and  vanitj  are  not  there  to 
distribute  places,  and  exalt  the  unworthj.  Each  individual,  bj 
the  mere  ascendencj  of  his  genius,  or  of  his  virtues,  mounts^  and 
tUies  his  rank.  The  opprest  arise,  and  recover  their  dignitj. 
Those  who  have  been  assailed  and  insulted  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  their  life,  find  glorj  at  least  at  the  entrance  of  that  tomb 
which  is  to  cover  their  ashes.  Envj  disappears,  and  Immortalitj 
commences.'' 

The  desire  qf  glorj,  then,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  man- 
kind to  divest  themselves,  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  shake  off.  But  the  desire 
of  gloij  is  one  state  of  mind, — the  consciousness  of  the  glorj  itself, 
as  attained,  is  another  state  ;  and  all  maj  feel  the  desire  of  that 
which  onlj  few  attain.  It  is  not  the  attainment  of  glorj,  accord- 
inglj,  which  adds  to  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  world,  so 
much  as  the  mere  desire  itself  in  its  general  influence  on  action. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  I  was  led  to  notice,  how 
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much  more  equally  happiness  is  distributed,  than  the  external  di£^ 
ferences  of  pomp  and  anthoritj  would  lead  us  to  imagine, — ^thou^h 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  fear,  that  any  demonstration  of  this  most 
important  equality  will  ever  lead  mankind  to  gire  up  that  desire 
of  power,  which,  to  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  is  almost 
an  essential  part  of  their  very  nature,  and  which  it  would  be  tru- 
ly unfortunate  for  mankind,  if  all  should  relinquish.  The  sanae 
remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  mere  glory  than  to  power.  The 
illustrious  and  the  obscure  are,  indeed,  very  different  to  the  eyes 
of  others ;  but  the  amount  of  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  both, 
when  every  necessary  deduction  is  made,  is  probably  very  little 
different ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  at  least  in  many  in* 
stances,  likely  to  be  greater  in  those  breasts,  in  which  few  would 
think  of  seeking  it. 

The  loye  of  glory  resembles  the  love  of  mere  power  in  this 
circumstance  too,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  it  must  rise  still  high- 
er,  or  scarcely  feel  the  pleasure  of  the  height  which  it  has  reach- 
ed ;  and  the  tenure  of  the  possessor,  I  may  remark,  is  almost  equal- 
ly precarious  in  both  cases. 

*'  Denied  the  public  eye,  the  public  voice. 
At  if  he  lived  on  otber^  hreatb,  be  dies. 
FaiQ  urould  he  make  the  world  hit  pedestal, 
Mankind  the  i^aiecs,  the  sole  fi|^ure,  he. 
Knows  be,  that  mankind  praise  against  their  will, 
And  mis  as  much  detraction  as  tbej  can  ? 
Knows  he,  that  faithless  Fame  her  whisper  has 
As  well  as  trumpet,— that  his  ?anity 
Is  so  much  tickled, — ^from  not  hearing  all  P^  • 

If  all  were,  indeed,  heard, — the  detracting  whispers  of  Fame,  as 
well  as  her  clamorous  applause, — ^what  lessons  of  humility  would 
be  taught  to  the  vain  and  credulous,  whose  ears  the  whispers  can- 
not reach :  and  who,  therefore,  listening  only  to  the  louder  flatte- 
ries that  are  intended  to  reach  them,  consider  the  praise  which  is 
addressed  to  them,  as  but  a  small  part  of  that  universal  praiae, 
which  is  everywhere,  as  they  believe,  proclaiming  their  merits  ; 
and  in  their  reputation  of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  fade  perhaps 
before  the  close  of  a  single  year,  regard  themselves  as  already 
possessing  immortality ! 

•  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  VHK  ▼.  490--498. 
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In  our  estimates  of  glory,  however,  as  a  source  of  distino 
tioo,  the  whispers  which  are  not  heard  are  to  be  taken  into  ac* 
count  with  the  praises  which  are  heard ;  and  then  if  the  real 
lieartfeit  Tirtues  of  both  be  the  same,  how  yeiy  near  to  eqni- 
libiinm  will  be  tlie  happiness  of  the  obscure  and  the  illostrions ! 

The  most  humble,  to  be  happy,  most,  indeed,  have  that  feelr 
log  of  self-approval,  which,  if  a  thought  of  the  opinions  of  others 
arise,  may  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  give  the  delightful  conviction, 
that,  if  the  heart  could  be  laid  open  to  every  gaze,  no  one  could 
disapprove.     There  is  thus  a  sort  of  purer  silent  glory  implied  in 
the  very  consciousness  of  moral  excellence ;  but  where  this  moral 
satisfaction  truly  exists,  and  exists  in  a  mind  that  does  not  require 
to  be  confirmed  in  its  own  internal  estimate  by  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, what  the  world  regards  as  renown  would  scarcely  be  felt  as 
an  accession  of  pleasure.    As  mere  glory,  indeed, — ^if  no  evil  were 
to  attend  it,-— that  is  to  say,  as  an  expression  of  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  a  world,  which  the  virtuous  had  sought  to  benefit,  it 
could  not  fiuJ  to  be  pleasing ;  but,  however  pleasing  it  might  be 
in  itaelfj  there  are  minds,  by  which,  when  taken  together  with  all 
its  consequences,  it  would  be  dreaded,  perhaps,  rather  than  desir- 
ed, as  necessarily  depriving  of  pleasures,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  public  eminence,  and  which  they  valued  still  more  than  the 
celebrity  that  would  preclude  them.     In  such  circumstances  of 
virtuous  privacy, 

*^  How  far  abo?e  ail  glory  lits  ** 
The  iUvitriom  matter  of  a  name  uuknowo, 
Whose  worth,  unriTalPd  and  uowitneN^d,  lovet 
Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  cooTerse  with  men."  f 

Delightful,  then,  as  glory  may  be  in  itself,  and  useful  as  the 
desire  of  it  most  truly  is,  as  a  general  auxiliary  principle  of  our 
nature,  the  attainment  of  the  gloiy  that  is  so  generally  wished  is 
far  from  being  necessary  to  happiness,  which  in  many  cases  may 
have  accessions  of  enjoyment  from  other  sources,  that  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  tumult  of  glory,  and  which  that  tumultuous 
pleasure  scarcely  could  repay.  The  highest  happiness  may,  in- 
deed, be  that  of  him  who  is  known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  vir- 

*  How  fiar  above  Loreoso's  glory  sils.^Orig. 
t  YoQogU  Night  Thoughts,  B.  Vlll.  r.  481—484. 
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toe  can  be  known — ^lored  uniTenally^  and  revared  for  qualities 
wiiich  are  worthy  of  oniyenal  reverence.  Yet  we  may  stiii,  not 
the  leas,  say,  '^  Bene  qui  latnit  bene  yizif  If  there  are  many 
who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to  the  shade,  there  are  many, 
too,  who  repent  that  they  have  ever  qnitted  it ;— ^r  at  least  there 
are  many  who  migki  so  repent,  if  the  loss  of  this  very  power  of 
repentance  were  not  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
gnilty  distinction.  ^  He,^^  says  Seneca,  in  one  of  the  chomses  of 
his.tragedy  of  Thyestes — ^^  he  feels,  indeed,  the  heaviness  of  death, 
who,  Imown  too  well  to  all  the  world,  dies  unknown  to  himself." 

<^  Stet  quicuoque  volet  potent  ' 
Aalae  colmine  lubrico : 
Me  dolcii  laturet  qniet. 
Cbicoro  potitas  loco, 
Leoi  perfniar  otio. 
NolKs  Dota  QQiritibni 
£tai  per  tacitum  fluat. 
Sic  cum  traosieriDt  mei 
No]]o  com  ttrepito  diet 
Plebeioi  moriar  teoex. 
Illi  mort  gravis  locobat 
Qui  Dotut  Dimit  ooinibut 
IgDOtut  moritur  tibi.**  * 

High  renown  can  as  little  be  the  possession  of  many  as  hi^  sta- 
tion ;  and,  if  Heaven  had  appropriated  happiness  to  it,  it  most 
have  leA  almost  all  mankind  in  misery.  It  has,  in  this  as  in  eve- 
ry other  instaDce,  dealt  more  equally  with  those  whom  it  has 
raised  into  glory,  and  those  whom  it  has  left  obscure.  Each  has 
his  appropriate  enjoyments ;  and  while  Guilt  alone  can  be  mise- 
rable,  it  scarcely  matters  to  Virtue,  whether  it  be  known  and 
happy,  or  happy  and  unknown. 

*  Lott  vertet  of  (he  Cbonti  concluding  the  tecond  Act. 
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LECTURE  LXXII. 

m.  nioBPGcmyE  emotions. — ^9.  desire  of  the  HAPPiiiEss  of 

OTHERS. 10.    DESIRE     OF    THE    UNHAFPINF88    OF    THOSE 

WHOM  WE  HATE.— <3ENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CONCLUDINO  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  PR06PBCTIYE  EMOTIONS. 

CraiTiEma,  the  pleasure  which  glory  affords,  heing  evideotlj 
not  a  mmple,  but  a  complex  pleasure,  engaged  us  yesterday  id  an 
jnqoiiy  into  the  nature  of  the  elementary  feelings  that  compose  it, 
—and  we  were  led,  I  flatter  myself,  into  some  interesting  analyses, 
both  of  the  complex  delight  of  glory  itself,  and  of  that  pecaliar  il» 
hision  of  present  reality,  which,  however  %r  we  may  conceire 
our  glory  to  spread  oyer  the  earth,  and  through  the  ages  that  are 
to  succeed  us,  still  seems  to  carry  with  it,  as  if  necessarily  diffus- 
ed in  the  very  conception,  our  own  ever-present  feeling,  our  own 
capacity  of  knowing  and  enjoying  praises  which  never  are  to  reach 
our  ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  will  re- 
quire but  little  examination ;  since  they  flow  so  readily  from  some 
emotions  before  examined  at  length,  as  to  appear  almost  parts  of 
them,  rather  than  any  distinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire 
ef  the  happinea  of  oihere^ — a  desire  that  forms,  as  I  have  already 
said  in  my  analysis  of  love,  a  part  of  every  affection  to  which  we 
commonly  give  that  name,  and  that  increases  in  vividness  with  ev- 
ery increase  of  the  mere  regard ;  but  which,  like  the  desire  of 
reciprocal  affection,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed Ifnre,  is  a  state  of  mind  distinguishable  from  the  mere  admira- 
tion, respect,  regard,  which  the  sight  or  conception  of  the  belov- 
ed object  directly  indices,  admitting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our 
VOL.  III.  14 
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thought,  however  complex  the  love  may  be,  as  it  usually  exists  in 
nature. 

It  ifl  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  which 
gives  to  the  eolotioD  of  loye  itself  its  principal  delight,  by  afford- 
ing to  us  constant  means  of  gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes 
the  happiness  of  any  oue,  cannot  be  long  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself,  with  all  its  light,  is  not 
so  rapid,  in  discoveries  of  this  9ort,  as  simple  affection,  which  sees 
means  of  happiness,  and  of  important  happiness,  where  reason 
scarcely  could  thialK  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already,  by  many  kind  offices,  produced  the  happiness  of  hours, 
before  reason  could  have  suspected  that  means  so  slight  could  have 
given  even  a  mementos  pleasure.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contrib- 
utes in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection.  Love, 
the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  would,  in  many  cases,  hare 
soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fickle  heart,  and,  in  many  other  cas- 
es, would  have  had  its  power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of 
giving  happiness,  and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares 
to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
diffused  over  a  single  passion  the  variety  of  many  emotions.  The 
love  itself  seems  new  at  every  moment,  because  there  is,  every 
moment,  some  new  wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified, — 
or  rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  combinations, 
new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  with  which  it  occupies  us, 
and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared  the  more,  by  the  remembrance 
of  hours  and  years  of  well-known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  thougb  a  desire  always 
attendant  on  love,  does  not,  however,  necessarily,  suppose  the 
previous  existence  of  some  one  of  these  emotions  which  may 
strictly  be  termed  love.  I  already  showed  you,  when  treating  of 
compassion,  that  this  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  necessarily  from 
regard  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  it, 
when  the  suffering  is  extreme,  and  before  our  very  eyes,  though 
we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  him  who 
is  agonizing  in  our  sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even  in  its  agony, 
still  seems  to  speak  only  that  atrocious  spirit,  which  could  again 
gladly  perpetrate  the  very  horrors  for  which  public  indignation, 
as  much  as  public  justice,  had  doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is 
sufficient,  that  extreme  anguish  is  ^fore  us — ^we  wish  it  relief  be- 
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fore  we  have  paused  to  lore,  or  without  reflecting  on  our  causes 
of  hatred — the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instant  emotion  of  our  soul 
jo  these  circumstances — an  emotion  which,  in  such  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  f(jr  hatred  to  suppress,  and  which  loye 
may  strengthen,  indeed,  but  is  not  necessary  for  producing.  It  is 
the  same  with  our  general  desire  of  happiness  to  others.  We  de- 
sire, in  a  particular  degree,  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love, 
because  we  cannot  think  of  them  without  tender  admiration.  But, 
though  we  had  known  them,  for  the  first  time,  simply  as  human 
,  beings,  we  should  still  have  desired  their  happiness — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  no  opposite  interests  had  arisen,  we  should  have  wished 
them  to  be  happy,  rather  than  to  have  any  distress — ^yet  there  is 
nothing  in  this  case,  which  corresponds  with  the  tender  esteem  that 
18  felt  in  loye.  There  is  the  mere  wish  of  happiness  to  them — a 
wish,  which  itself,  in  deed,  is  usually  denominated  love,  and  which 
may,  without  any  inconrenience,  be  so  denominated  in  that  gen- 
eral humanity,  which  we  call  a  loye  of  mankind,  but  which  we 
must  always  remember  does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  re- 
sults as  other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard,  to  which  we  give 
the  same  name.  To  loye  a  friend,  is  to  wish  his  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  it  is  to  have  other  emotions  at  the  same  instant,  emo- 
tions, without  which  this  mere  wish  would  be  poor  to  constant 
friendship.  To  loye  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  indi- 
vidual virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom  or.^paorance, 
we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  happiness ;  but  this  wish  is  all 
which  constitutes  the  faint  and  feeble  love.  It  is  a  wish,  howev- 
er, which,  unless  when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders 
it  impossible  for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  man ;  and  this 
great  object  is  that  which  nature  had  in  view.  She  has,  by 
a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  the  more, 
the  more  attentively  we  examine  it,  accommodated  our  emotions 
to  our  means, — making  our  love  most  ardent,  where  our  wish  of 
giving  happiness  might  be  most  effectual,  and  less,  gradually,  and 
less,  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.  Frontal  the  affection 
of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  infant,  which  has  f>een  rendered 
the  strongest  of  all  affections,  because  it  was  to  arise  in  circum- 
stances where  affection  would  be  most  needed,— 'to  that  general 
philanthropy,  which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger,  on 
ipots  of  tJie  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  and  which  we  as 
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little  think  tf  ever  visititig,  as  of  exploring  any  of  the  distant  plan* 
ets  of  our  system,^-— there  im  a  scale  of  benevolent  desire,  which 
corresponds  with  the  necessities  to  be  relieved,  and  our  power  of 
relieving  them ;  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  afforded,  and  our  powd- 
er of  affording  happiness^  How  many  opportunities  have  we  of 
giving  delight  to  those  who  live  in  our  domestic  circle,  which 
would  be  lost  before  we  could  diffuse  it,  to  those  who  are  distant 
from  us !  Our  love,  therefore, — our  desire  of  giving  happiness^ 
—our  pleasure  in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  limits  of 
this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse,  than  beyond  it.  Of 
those  who  are  beyond  this  sphere,  the  individuals  most  familiar  U> 
us  are  those  whose  happiness  we  must  always  know  better  how  to 
promote,  than  the  happiness  of  strangers,  with  whose  particular 
habits  and  inclinations  we  are  little,  if  at  all  acquainted.  Our  love 
and  the  desire  of  general  happiness  which  attends  it,  are,  there- 
fore, by  the  concurrence  of  many  constitutional  tendencies  of  our 
nature,  in  fostering  the  generous  wish,  stronger,  as  felt  for  an  inti- 
mate friend,  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely  known  to  us.  If  there 
be  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale  of  importance,  according  to 
intimacy,  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  absolutely  a  stran- 
ger,— a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  a  people  with  whose  gener- 
al manners  he  is,  perhaps,  unacquainted,  and  who  Ins  no  friend 
to  whose  attention  he  can  lay  claim,  from  any  prior  intimacy.  In 
this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  our  benevolence  might  be 
more  usefully  directed  to  one  who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to 
many  who  are  better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our  very  neigh- 
hourhood,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  loves  and  friendships  of 
their  own.  Accordingly,  we  find,  thut  by  a  provision  which  might 
be  termed  singular,  if  we  did  not  think  of  the  univeieal  bounty  and 
wisdom  of  God, — a  modification  of  our  general  regard  has  been 
prepared,  in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of  our  nature,  for  this  case 
also.  There  is  a  species  of  affection  to  which  the  stranger  gives 
birth,  merely  as  being  a  stranger.  He  is  received  and  sheltered 
by  our  hospitality,  almost  with  the  steal  with  which  our  friendship 
delights  to  receive  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cordial  union, 
whose  virtues  we  know  and  revere,  and  whose  kindness  has  been 
to  us  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of  our  desire 
of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees,  to  the  means  which  we 
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po«en,  in  rarions  ciicninstaDces  of  affordingf  it,  without  admini* 
tioD  of  an  arrangement  so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which  it 
floirs,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual, — an  arrangement  which 
exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our  very  wants,  of  wisdom  in  our 
reiy  weaknesses,  by  the  adaptation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  by 
the  ready  resources  which  want  and  weakness  find  in  these  affec- 
tions which  every  where  surround  them,  like  the  presence  and 
protection  of  God  himself? 

^O  humanity  I''  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels  of  Anachar- 
sis,  ^  generous  and  sublime  inclination,  announced  in  infancy  by 
the  transports  of  a  simple  tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashness  of 
a  blind  but  happy  confidence,  in  the  whole  progress  of  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract  attach- 
ment!   O,  cries  of  nature !  which  resound  from  one  extremity  of 
the  ucuTerse  to  tl^e  other,  which  fill  us  with  remorse,  when  we 
oppress  a  single  human  being ;  with  a  pure  delight,  when  we  have 
been  able  to  give  one  comfort !    love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible  J    Men  are  unhappy, 
only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to  your  voice :  «and,  ye  divine, 
authonof  so  many  blessings !  what  gratitude  do  those  blessings 
demand !    If  all  which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils,  to  lend  to  each 
other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  might  have  been  sufficient  to  bring 
the  miserable  near  to  the  miserable  ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  in- 
finite  as  yours,  which  could  have  formed  the  design  of  assembling 
OB  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of  diffusing,  through  the 
great  associations  which  cover  the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which 
renders  society  eternal,  by  rendering  it  delightfuL^' * 

The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement, — that  which  we  are  next 
to  consider, — ^may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  to  be  inconsistent  with 
theae  delightful  feelings  of  social  regard,  the  importance  of  which 
I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  illustrate  to  you,  though,  to 
thoee  who  have  felt  them,  as  you  all  must  have  fek  them,  they 
do  not  require  any  a^ument  to  prove  their  importance.  The  de« 
sire  which  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  our  desire  of  evil  to  othen^ 
— a  desire  that  bears  the  same  rektion  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms, 

*CbAp.  IxxTiii. 
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which  the  desire  of  happiness  to  others  hears  to  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  love.  It  is  an  element  of  the  complex  affection,  not  the 
mere  hatred  itself,  as  the  desire  of  diffusing  happiness  is  only  an 
element  of  the  complex  affection,  which  is  nsually  termed  love. 
I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  simple  modifications  of  hatred 
itself,  anticipated  the  remarks  which  it  might  otherwise  have  heen 
necessary  to  offer  now,  on  the  importance  to  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, of  this  class  of  oor  affections,  while  society  presents  any 
temptations  to  violence  or  fraud,  that  are  kept  in  awe  by  individ- 
ual and  general  resentment;  and  that,  without  these  guards, 
which  protect  the  innocent,  would  lay  waste  all  that  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  security  and  happiness  which  forms  the  social  world, 
making  a  desert  of  nature,  and  converting  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind into  fearful  and  ferocious  savages,  worthy  only  of  inhabiting 
such  a  wilderness.  As  the  whole  system  of  things  is  at  present 
constituted,  in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not  of  less  import- 
ance that  man  should  be  susceptible  of  malevolence  on  certain  oc- 
casions, than  that  he  should  be  susceptible  of  benevolence  in  the 
general  concerns  of  life  ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed  with 
the  susceptibility  of  both. 

Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our  malevolent  wishes,  im- 
portant as  they  truly  are,  and  relatively  good  as  a  part  of  our  gen- 
eral constitution,  may,  as  we  know  too  well,  be  productive  of  evil 
when  misdirected  ;  and  though  they  have  this  in  common  with  all 
our  desires,  even  with  those  which  are  essentially  most  benevo- 
lent, that  may,  in  like  manner,  by  misdirection  or  excess,  occa- 
sion no  slight  amount  of  evil  to  individuals  and  society ;  the  mis- 
direction, in  the  case  which  we  are  now  considering,  may  be  £ir 
more  fatal  to  happiness,  and  therefore  requires  a  stronger  check 
of  misery  to  restrain  it.  We ,  may  produce  evil,  indeed,  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  benefit,  and  may  produce  it,  in  -consequence  of 
our  very  desire  of  benefiting  them  ;  but,  at  least,  the  desire  itself 
was  one  which  it  was  happiness  to  feel.  It  was  something  gained 
to  social  enjoyment,  though  more  may  have  been  lost.  In  our 
malevolent  wishes,  however,  when  they  arise  where  they  should 
notarise,  there  is  no  addition  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world,  to  allow  even  the  slightest  deduction  from  the  misery  that  is 
added  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  double  evil, — ^not  merely 
the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on  others,  who  are  the  objects  of 
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(be  maleTolence)  but  that  which  may  be  said  to  hare  beeo  al- 
ready inflicted  OQ  the  mind  itself,  which  has  had  the  painful  wish 
of  inflictiog  evil. 

The  desire  of  eril  to  others, — since  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  world  only  in  certain  cases,  is  to  be  measured^  then, 
in  our  moral  estimates,  by  the  nature  of  the  brief  or  permanent 
hatred  in  which  it  may  hare  originated  i  and  is  allowable,  there- 
fore, only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hatred  is  truly  a  feeling  that 
is  necessary  in  such  circumstances  for  the  protection  of  this  social 
scene.    It  is  virtuous,  for  example,  to  feel  indignation  at  oppres- 
sion;   and    it  is  Tirtuous,  therefore,  to  wish  that  the  oppress 
sor,  if  he  continue  to  be  an  oppressor,  may  not  finish  his  career 
without  punishment,  so  as  to  present  to  the  world  the  dan^eroua 
example  of  guilt,  that  seems,  by  its  external  prosperity,  to  defy  at 
once  humanitj  and  heaven.    To  take  a  case^  of  a  very  different 
sort,  however,  it  is  not  virtuous,  to  wish  even  for  a  moment,  evil 
to  some  successfol  coippetitor,  who  has  outstripped  us  in  any  hon- 
ourable career;  and  the  desire  of  evil  in  this  case  is  not  virtuous 
because  th^re  is  no  moral  ground  for  that  hatred  in  which  the  de- 
sire originated,  when  the  hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality  that 
could  be  injurious  to  general  happiness,  but  had  for  its  only  object  an 
excellence  that  has  surpassed  us,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world  qualities 
which  are  capable  of  benefiting  or  at  least  of  adorning  it,  still  more 
than  the  qualities  of  which  we  are  proudest  in  ourselves.     Before 
we  think  ourselves  morally  justifiable,  then,  in  any  wish  of  evil  to 
those  whom  we  hate,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  hatred  which  we 
feel  is  itself  morally  justifiable,  as  directed'to  actions  or  qualities 
which  it  would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  complacency,  or  even 
with  indifference ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  guilty  frame  of  mind  alone 
which  is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  man,  the  hatefulness  must 
cease  in  the  very  moment  of  repentance,  and  the  wish  of  the 
repentance,  therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  changes,  be 
a  wish  that  is  ever  present,  to  temper  even  that  pure  and  gentle 
iimdignation  which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  which  the  chief  wishes  of  evil 
are  not  to  those  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  view  with  disapprobation, 
but  to  those  whom  it  is  vice  not  to  view  with  emotions  of  esteem 
and  veneration.  We  are  eager  for  distinction  in  that  great  thea- 
tre of  human  life,  in  the  widoi  and  tumultuous,  and  ever  varying 
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spectacles  of  which  we  are  at  once  actors  and  spectators ;  and 
when  the  distinction  which  we  hoped  is  preoccupied  by  another  of 
greater  merit,  our  own  defect  of  merit  seems  to  as  not  so  much  a 
defect  in  ourselves,  as  a  crime  in  him.  We  are,  perhaps*  in  every 
quality  exactly  what  we  were  before  ;  but  we  are  no  longer  to 
our  own  eyes  what  we  were  before.  The  feeling  of  our  inferi- 
ority is  forced  upon  us;  and  he  who  has  forced  it  upon  m 
has  done  us  an  injury  to  the  extent  of  the  uneaaines  which 
he  has  occasioned,  and  an  injury  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not 
feel  more  as  it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
than  we  feel  it  in  the  mode  in  which  it  has  affected  us  in  our 
estimate  of  ourselves.  An  injury,  then,  is  done  to  us ;  and  the 
feelings  which  heaven  has  placed  within  our  breasts  as  necessary 
for  repelling  injury,  arise  on  this  instant  feeling  of  evil  which  we 
have  been  made  to  suffer.  But  what  were  necessary  for  repelling 
intentional  injury,  arise  where  no  injury  was  intended  ;  and  though 
the  minds  in  which  they  thus  arise  must  be  minds  that  are  in  the 
highest  degree  selfish,  and  incapable  of  feeling  that  noble  love  of 
what  is  noble,  which  endears  to  the  virtuous  the  excellence  that 
transcends  them,  there  still  are  minds,  and  many  minds,  so  sell^ 
ish,  and  so  incapable  of  delighting  in  excellence  that  is  not  their 
own. 

The  malevolent  affection,  with  which  some  unfortunate  minds 
are  ever  disposed  to  view  those  whom  they  consider  as  competi- 
tors, is  denominated  jealousy,  when  the  competitor,  or  supposed 
competitor,  is  one  who  has  not  yet  attained  their  height,  and  when 
it  is  the  future  that  is  dreaded.  It  is  denominated  envy,  when  it 
regards  some  actual  attainment  of  another.  But  the  emotion,  vary- 
ing with  this  mere  difference  of  the  present  and  the  future,  is  the 
same  in  eveiy  other  respect  in  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of 
evil, — a  wish  of  evil  to  the  excellent, — and  a  wish  which,  by  a 
sort  of  anticipated  retribution,  is  itself  evil  to  the  heart  that  has 
conceived  it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together,  not  a  single  small 
group  only  of  those  whom  their  virtues  or  talents  had  rendered 
eminent  in  a  single  nation,  but  all  the  sages  and  patriots  of  every 
country  and  period,  without  one  of  the  frail  and  guilty  contempo- 
raries that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived  on  earth, — if  we 
were  to  imagine  them  collected  together,  not  on  an  earth  of  occa- 
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ftoml  Bimshine  and  alternate  tempests,  like  that  which  we  inhab- 
it, but  in  some  still  fairer  world,  in  which  the  onlj  variety  of  the 
•easons  conaiBted  in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights, — a  world  in 
iriiich  the  faculties  and  virtues  that  were  originally  so  admirable, 
continued  atiU  their  glorious  and  immortal  progress,— ^oes  it  seem 
possible  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  so  nobly  inhabited, 
'  should  not  be  delightful  to  him  who  might  be  transported  into  it! 
Tet  there  are  minds  to  which  no  wide  scene  of  torture  would  be 
half  so  dreadful  an  object  of  contemplation  as  the  happiness  and 
purity  of  such  a  scene,^— minds  that  would  instantly  sickeii  at  the 
very  sight,  and  wish,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of  the  vexa- 
tion which  they  felt,  not,  that  all  were  reduced  to  the  mere  level 
of  earthly  things,  but  that  every  thing  which  met  the  eye  were  un- 
mixed weakness,  and  misery,  and  guilt 

Tlus  scene  is  imaginary  only  ;   but  what  is  imaginary  as 
thus  combmed,  is  true  in  its  separate  parts.     There    is  hap 
piness  on   earthy  virtue    on   earth,  intellectual  excellence    on 
earth;  and  where  these  exist  and  are  seen  by  it,  envy  is  as 
in  that  im^inary  world.    He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of 
which  to  wish  the  physical  and  moral  loveliness  destroyed,  may 
have  wishes  that  would  gladly  blast  at  least  whatever  peculiar 
beauty  is  to  be  found  in  this  mixed  system.    He  may  wish  all 
mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  important  truths,  when  the 
most  important  truths  that  could  be  revealed  to  them  were  to  be 
the  discovery  of  any  other  genius  than  his  own*    He  may  sigh 
over  the  relief  which  multitudes  are  to  receive  from  institutions 
of  a  sage  benevolence,  which  he  was  not  the  first  to  prompt    If 
his  country  be  rejoicing  at  triumphs,  that  have  been  triumphs  of 
freedom  and  humanity  still  more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  state, 
he  may  add  his  silent  consternation  and  angiish  to  the  rage  and 
grief  of  the  tyrant  whose  aggressions  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  may  lament  that  he  has  not  hiinself  become  a  slave  by 
national  disasters,  which,  in  making  all  slaves,  would  at  least  have 
lessened  the  glory  of  a  rival.    He  may  wish  evil  even  here,  as  he 
would  have  wished  it  in  that  better  scene ;  and  if  he  wish  it  less, 
it  is  only  because  the  multitude  with  whom  he  has  to  mix  on  earth 
have  more  imperfections  of  every  sort ;   and  being  less  worthy, 
therefore,  of  love  or  veneration,  are  -  less  objects  of  a  hatred  that 
VOL.  in.  15 
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extends  in  its  deadliest  rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy  of  being 
loved  and  venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  Indeed,  which,  in  a  single  moment, 
would  dissipate  all  the  malevolence  of  this  malevolent  spirit.  To 
convert  the  hatred  info  a  feeling  which  might  not  be  very  differ* 
ent,  perhaps,  from  complacency,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to 
take  away,  every  quaUty  that  is  wort||y  of  love, — ^to  make  wisdom, 
folly,— kindness,  cruelty, — ^heroic  generosity,  a  sordid  selfishness, 
— and  the  glory  which  was  the  result  of  all  those  better  qualities, 
the  execration  or  disgust  of  mankind.  When  the  hatred  of  the 
virtuous  might  begin,  then  the  hatred  of  the  envious  certainly 
might  cease. 

The  wishes  of  evil  which  flow  from  such  a  breast,  are,  as  I 
have  said,  evil,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  breast  which  feels  them ; 
-^as  the  poisonous  exhalation,  which  spreads  death  perhaps  to 
others,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disease  of  the  living  carcase  that  ex- 
hales it  Envy  is  truly,  in  its  own  miseries,  the  punishment  of  it- 
self— 

^^  RifOf  abett— Qifi  quem  ▼!«  movere  doloret. 
Nee  fryitur  tomno,  Tigilaotibus  ezcita  curia  ; 
Sed  vidit  ingratos,  iotabeacitque  Tidendo 
Sttcceif ut  hominuni ;  carpitque  et  carpitur  una 
Sappliciomque  soom  eft.*' 

It  is  hence,  by  a  sort  of  contradictory  character,  what  one  of  the 
old  theological  writers  has  strongly  stated  it  to  be, — ^  at  once  the 
justest  of  passions,  and  the  most  unjust,'' — ^^  ex  omnibus  affectibos 
iniqoissimus  simul  et  squissimus ;" — the  most  unjust,  in  the  wrongs 
which  it  is  ever  conceiving  or  perpetrating  against  him  who  is  its 
object ;  the  justest,  in  the  punishment  with  which  it  is  ever  aveng- 
ing on  itself  the  wrongs  of  which  it  has  been  guilty. 

If  even,  in  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  hate, 
the  envious  saw  only  that  happiness,  as  it  truly  is,  mixed  with 
many  anxieties,  that  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  honours  and  digni- 
ties to  their  possessor,  the  misery  with  which  those  dignities  of  oth- 
ers are  regarded  would  be  less.  But  the  chief  misery  of  a  mind  of 
this  cast  is,  that  the  happiness  on  which  it  dwells  is  a  happiness 
which  it  creates  in  part  to  its  own  conception, — a  pure  happiness, 
that  seems  intense  in  itself  only  because  it  is  intensely  hated,  and 
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that  coDtiDQally  grow%  more  and  more  yiyid  to  the  hatred  that  is 
coDtiDaally  dwelling;  od  it.  The  influence  of  happiness,  as  thus 
cootemplated  by  a  diseased  heart,  is  like  that  of  light  on  a  diseas- 
ed eje,  that  merely,  as  pained  hy  rays  which  give  no  pain  to  oth- 
ers, imagine  the  faint  colours  which  are  gleaming  on  it  to  be  of 
dazzling  brilliancy.  i 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  Tha- 
soa  to  Theagenes,  a  celebrated  yictor  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece,  we  are  told,  that  it  excited  so  strongly  the  envious  hatred 
of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he  went  to  it  every  night,  and  endeav* 
oured  to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows,  till  at  last,  unfortunate- 
ly successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it  from  its  pededtal,  and  was 
crashed  to  death  beneath  it  on  its  fall.  This,  if  we  consider  the 
selfcoQsuming  misery  of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  en» 
vioos  man.  He  may,  perhaps,  throw  dpwn  his  rivals  glory  ;  but 
be  is  crushed  in  his  whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  which  he  over- 
turns. 

Id  thus  making,  the  malevolent  wishes  of  the  envious  heart  a 
source  of  internal  misery,  Nature  has  shewn  a  provident  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which  would  have  suffered  far  more 
general  violation,  if  it  had  been  as  delightful  to  wish  evil,  as  to 
wish  good.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  cases,  in  which  the  malevolent 
wishes  are  mis^rected  against  excellence,  merely  as  excellence. 
The  same  gentle  tempering  influelM  has  been  provided,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  malevolence  of  those,  who  are  malevo- 
lent only  to  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  necessaiy,  indeed,  that  man 
should  be  capable  of  feeling  indignation  and  resentment  in  these  cas- 
es, as  of  feeling  benevolence  in  the  more  ordinary  happy  intercourse 
of  social  life.  But,  since  excess  in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings 
might  lead  to  far  more  dangerous  consequences,  than  excess  in  the 
other,  Nature,  as  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, has  been  careful  to  provide  against  the  more  hurtful  excess,  by 
rendering  benevolence  delightful  in  itself,  even  while  its  wishes  ex- 
hst  merely  as  wishes, — and  resentment  painful  in  itself,  while  its 
object  is  unattained,  and,  unless  in  some  very  obdurate  hearts, 
ready  to  be  appeased  by  slight  atonements, — by  the  very  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  evil  done,— or  by  the  mere  intervention  of  a  few 
months  or  days,  between  the  injury  and  the  moment  of  forgive- 
ness.    On  the  nature  of  these  feelings,  it  would  be  unnecessary, 
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howeyer,  to  dwell  longer ; — ^mj  oolj  object  at  present  being  to 
point  out  the  place  of  their  arrangement  as  proapectiye  emotions, 
capable  of  being  separated  by  internal  analysis  from  those  imme- 
diate emotions  of  dislike  which  constitute  the  yarieties  of  simple 
hatred. 

When  I  began  the  consideration  of  our  prospective  emotions, 
those  emotions  which  regard  the  future,  and  which  may  regard  it 
dther  with  desire  or  fear,— I  stated  that  it  would  be  unnecessaiy 
to  discuss  at  length,  first  all  our  desires,  and,  then,  all  our  fears, 
-^that  there  was  no  object,  which  might  not,  in  different  circum- 
stances, be  an  object  of  hope  and  fear  alternately,  according  as 
the  good  or  evil  was  present  or  remote,  or  more  or  less  probable, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  ons  set  of  the  emotions  might,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  supplying  the  place  of  a  double  and  superfluous 
discussion.  When,  however,  any  important  circumstance  of  dis- 
tinction attended  the  fears  opposed  to  the  desires  considered  by 
us,  I  have  endeavoured  occasionally  to  point  these  out  to  you.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  at  present  enlarge  on  them. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions, — particularly  of  those  which  1 
have  termed  prospective, — I  have  dwelt  only  on  the  more  promi- 
nent forms  which  they  assume, — ^because,  in  truth,  they  exist  in 
innumerable  forms,  as  diversified  by  slight  changes  of  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  easy  for  us  to  invent  generic  names,  and  to  class,  under 
tbiese,  various  affections  of  the  mind,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
similar  in  every  respect,  are  at  least  analogous  in  some  important 
respects.  But  we  must  not  forget,  on  that  account,  that  the  affec- 
tions, thus  classed  together,  and  most  conveniently  classed  togeth- 
er, are  still  different  in  thenj^elves — ^that  what  we  have  termed 
the  desire  of  knowledge^  for  example,  as  if  we  had  one  simple  de- 
sire of  this  kind,  is  generically  inclusive  of  complex  feelings  as  nu- 
merous as  the  objects  existing  in  the  universe ;  and  even  far  more 
numerous,  since  they  find  objects  in  the  abstract  relations  of  things 
as  much  as  in  things  themselves — emotions  that  have  stimulated, 
and  still  stimulate,  and  will  forever  continue  to  stimulate^  every 
inquiry  of  man,  from  the  first  gaze  of  the  infant's  trembling  eye, 
which  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  direct  on  the  little  object  before 
him,  to  the  sublimest  speculations  of  the  philosopher,  who  scarce- 
ly finds,  in  infinity  itself,  an  object  sufficient  for  his  research.  Oo 
many  of  our  emotions,  that  shadow  into  each  other  by  gradations 
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almoflt  imperceptible,  it  woald  have  been  interesting,  if  my  limits 
had  permitted,  to  dwell  at  greater  length,  and  to  trace  and  devel* 
ope  them,  as  varied  by  the  changes  of  circumstances  in  which 
tbej  arise.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  under  this  com- 
prehensive and  most  interesting  class  of  our  mutual  affections, 
might  be  considered  every  thing  which  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  whole  ample  field  of  moral  conduct — whatever  renders  man 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  approving  and  tranquillizii^  voice 
within,  and  of  that  eternal  approbation  of  the  great  Awarder  of 
happiness,  of  whose  ju^^ent,  in  its  blessings  or  its  terrors,  the 
voice  of  conscience  itself  powerful  as  it  may  be,  is  but  the  short 
and  feeble  presage. 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  1  trust,  will  apologize  suf» 
ficiently  for  a  brevity  of  discusslop,  in  many  cases,  which  was  un- 
avoidable.   In  our  view  of  those  emotions,  however,  which,  by 
their  peculiar  complexity,  or  general  importance,  seemed  tome 
worthy  of  nicer  examination,  1  have  endeavoured  to  direct  your 
thought  as  much  as  possible  to  habits  of  minute  analysis,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  advance  in  metaphysical  science.    This 
very  minuteness  of  analysts,--rto  which  I  wished  to  accustom  you, 
as  much  for  the  sake  ef  habit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  par- 
ticular inquiries  themselves, — may,  in  some  instances,  have  led  to 
distinctions,  which,  to  many  of  you,  perhaps,  may  have  seemed 
superfluous,  or  too  subtile,  as  requiring  from  you  a  little  more  ef<- 
/brtof  thought  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  following  ar- 
rai^ments  more  familiar  to  you,  though,  I  conceive  less  accurate. 
—Yon  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  in  analyzing  our  com- 
plex emotions,  and  arranging,  in  different  subdivisions,  the  various 
feelings  that  seem  to  me  to  be  involved  in  them  as  elements, — 1 
object  to  the  use  of  the  common  phraseology  on  the  subject, 
which  expresses,  in  a  single  term,  many  feelings  that  are  truly  in 
nature,  either  immediately  consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoined,-^ 
thoc^h,  in  our  stricter  analysis,  I  may  have  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  tHem.    This,  you  are  not  to  think,  any  more  than  you  are 
to  suppose,  that  the  chemist,  who  inquires  into  the  elements  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  exist  in  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth, — and  who, 
after  his  decomposition  of  those  beautiful  aggregates,  arranges 
their  elementary  particles  in  different  orders,  as  if  the  aggregates 
themselves  were  nothing,  and  the  elements  all,— objects  to  the 
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use  of  the  pimple  terms  rose  and  hyacinth^  as  significant  of  the  flow- 
ers which  haye  been  the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still  con- 
tinue to  have  a  delightful  unitjr  to  his  senses,  even  while  he  knows 
thein  to  have  no  real  unitj,  and  to  be  onlj  a  multitude  of  atoms, 
similar  or  dissimilari  What  the  rose  and  the  hjracinth  are  to  him, 
our  complex  feelings  are  to  us.  We  may  know  and  consider  sep- 
arately, apd  arrange  separately,  their  various  elements,  but  when 
we  consider  them  as  they  exist  together,  we  may  still  continue  to 
give  them,  as  complex  feelings,  the  names  by  which,  as  complex 
feelings,  they  are  familiarly  and  briefly  expressed. 

I  now  then  conclude  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  the 
last  order  of  our  mental  affections, — the  important  order  of  our 
emotions, — those  affections  of  various  kinds,  in  which  almost  all 
that  is  valuable  in  our  earthly  life  is  to  be  found,  and  many  of 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  are  not  to  be  limited  to 
those  scenes  in  which  they  first  we^e  felt,  but  are  to  share  the  im- 
mortality of  our  existence,  and  to  become  more  vivid,  as  our  ca- 
pacity becomes  quicker,  for  the  discernment  of  that  moral  or  di- 
vine excellence  which  inspired  them  here, — excellence  on  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  have  delighted  to  dwell  on  earth,  even 
amid  the  distraction  of  cares,  and  follies,  and  vices,  from  which, 
in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  we  may  hope  to  be  exempt. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions  we  have  remarked,  what  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  remark,  their  obvious  relation  to  the  supreme  be- 
nevolence of  Him  who  has  communicated  to  us  these  delightful 
feelings,  and  who  may  be  said  to  have  made  us  after  his  own  im- 
age, more  in  this  universality  of  generous  desire  with  which  we 
are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  orb  of  being,  than  in  our  fee- 
ble intellectual  faculties,  which,  proud  as  they  are  of  their  range 
of  thought,  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  a  single 
atom  to  any  other  single  atom.  In  our  malevolent  emotions  we 
have  traced  in  like  n^anner  their  admirable  harmony  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  great  system  of  our  moral  world,  as  necessary 
in  the  commimity  for  the  punishment  of  evil  in  the  guilty  individ- 
ual, and  consequently,  for  the  prevention  of  evil  in  others, — or  for 
that  equally  salutary  punishment  of  its  own  evil,  which  the  mind 
in  remorse  inflicts  upon  itself. 

"ThU  doable  lot    " 
Of  e? il  10  the  lAheritaDce  of  m^n 
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Reqvired  for  his  protectioD  no  tligbt  force. 
Id  ceaieleM  watch  ;*  and,  therefore,  wat  bit  breait 
Fenced  roond  with  pauioni,  quick  to  be  alarmed, 
Or  atebboro  to  oppoae,— with/ear,  more  swift 
Tlian  beacoDS,  catchia;  flame  from  hill  to  hill. 
Where  armiet  land ; — with  anger  ancootrourd, 
As  the  jouDg  lioo  booodio;  on  his  prey  ;— 
With  tarrow^  that  locks  up  the  stru;§^ling  heart, 
And  Mtfrne,  that  overcasts  the  drooping  eye, 
As  with  a  cloud  of  lightning.    These  the  part 
Perform  of  eager  monitors,  and  goad 
The  soul,  more  sharply  than  with  points  of  steely 
His  enemies  to  shun,  or  to  resist.^^t 

It  to  in  oar  moral  constitution,  as  in  the  physical  universe.     To 
him  who  knows  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tiona,  the  very  gloom  of  night  suggests  the  continued  influence  of 
that  orb  which  is  shining  in  other  climes,  and  which  could  not 
have  carried  light  and  cheerfulness  to  them,  but  for  the  darkness 
in  which  we  are  reposing.    To  him  who  considers  our  malevo- 
lent emotions  only,  these  emotions  may  seem  like  absolute  darkness 
in  our  moral  day ;  but  he  who  views  them  in  their  relation  to 
the  whokj  perceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  those 
very  feelings  of  gentle  regard  to  which  they  seem  opposed.    In 
the  Tery  resentment  of  individuals,  and  the  indignation  of  society, 
he  perceives  at  a  distance,  those  emotions  of  benevolence,  which, 
like  tike  on&ding  sunshine,  are  not  quenched  by  the  temporary 
gloom  that  darkens  our  little  portion  of  the  social  sphere,  pre- 
serving even  in  absence  that  inexhaustible  source  of  radiance, 
whicfa  is  speedily  to  shine  on  us  as  before,  with  all  the  warmth 
and  brilliancy  of  the  past. 

•  **  No  careless  watch."— Or^. 

t   Pleaaores  of  ImaginatioDyJsccend  form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  t.  570—584.. 
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LECTURE  LXXIIL 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  CONCLUDING  THE  PHT8IOL0GT  OF 

.  BOND.-— COMMENCEMENT  OF  ETHICS.— OBUGATION,  VIRTUE, 

MERIT,  DIFFER     ONLY    IN     THEIR     RELATION    TO    IIME.— 

AN    ACTION  IN  MORALS,  IS  NOTHING  ELSE  THAN  THE  AGENT 

ACHNG.  . 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  my 
remarks  on  the  Tarious  emotions  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble, and,  with  these,  consequently,  my  physiological  view  of  the 
mind,  in  all  the  aspects  which  it  presents  to  our  observation ;  the 
order  of  our  emotions,  being,  as  you  will  remember,  the  last  of 
the  orders  into  which  I  divided  the  mental  phenomena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal  phenomena  of  the 
mind;  and  1  flatter  myself,  that  now,  after  this  review,  you  will 
see  better  the  reasons  which  have  led  me,  in  so  many  instances, 
to  deviate  from  the  order  of  former  arrangements ;  since  every 
former  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  would  have  been  absolute- 
ly inconsistent  with  the  results  of  the  minuter  analysis  into  which 
we  have  been  led*  With  the  views  of  other  philosophers,  as  to 
the  nature  and  composition  of  our  feelings,  I  might,  indeed,  have 
easily  adhered  to  their  plan ;  but  I  must  then  have  presented  to 
you  views  which  appeared  to  myself  defective ;  and,  however 
eminent  the  names  of  those  from  whom  I  may  have  differed,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  my  duty,  in  every  instance  in  which  I  believed  their 
opinions  to  be  erroneous,  to  express  to  you  my  dissent  firmfyt 
though,  I  hope,  always  with  that  candour,  which  not  the  eminent 
onlv  deserve,  but  even  the  humblest  of  those  who  have  contribut- 
ed their  with  at  least,  and  their  effort  to  enlighten  us. 
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Id  reducing  to  two  generic  powers  or  aiuceptibilities  of  the 
,  the  whole  extensive  tribe  of  its  intellectual  states,  in  all 
their  rarietj,  I  was  aware  that  I  conld  not  fail  at  first  to  be  con- 
sidered by  jou  as  retrenching  too  laigelj,  that  long  list  of  intel- 
lectual faculties  to  which  they  haye  been  commooly  referred. 
But  I  flatter  myself  you.  have  now  seen,  that  this  reference  to  so 
long  a  list  of  powers,  has  arisen  only  from  an  inaccurate  view  of 
phenomena  referred  to  them,  and  particularly  from  inattention  to 
the  different  aspects  of  the  phenomena,  according  as  they  are  com- 
bined or  not  combined  with  desire,  in  the  different  processes  of 
thought,  that  haye  thence  been  termed  inyentive,  or  creative,  or 
deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  formed  one  great  comprehensive  class 
of  our  emotions,  to  supersede  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
misnamed,  by  a  very  obvious  abuse  of  nomenclature,  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  the  mind  were  more  active  in  these  than 
in  its  intellectual  functions,  I  may  have  seemed  to  you  at  the 
time,  to  make  too  bold  a  deviation  from  established  arrangement 
But  J  venture  to  hope,  that  the  deviation  now  does  not  seem  to 
yon  without  reason.  It  is  only  now^  indeed,  after  our  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has  been  com- 
pleted, that  you  can  truly  judge  of  the  principles  which  have 
directed  our  arrangement  of  them  in  their  different  classes.  I  know 
well  the  nature  and  the  force  of  that  universal  self-illusion,  by 
which  analyses  and  classifications  that  have  been  made  by  our- 
selves, seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate  classifications  and  anal- 
yses which  could  be  made ;  but,  if  all  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  mind  admit  of  being  readily  reduced  to  the  classes  under  which 
1  would  arrange  them,  the  arrangement  itself,  I  cannot  but  think, 
is  at  least  more  simple  and  definite  than  any  other  previous  ar- 
rangement which  I  could  have  borrowed  and  adopted. 

In  treating  of  the  extensive  order  of  our  €motion$^  which  com- 
prebends  all  our  moral  feelingM,  you  must  have  remarked  that  I  did 
not  confine  myself  to  the  mere  physiology  of  these  feelings  as  a 
part  of  our  mental  constitution,  but  intermixed  many  discussions  as 
to  moral  duty,  and  the  relations  of  the  obvious  contrivances  of  our* 
moral  frame,  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  Author, — discus- 
sions which  you  might  conceive  to  be  an  encroachment  on  other 
parts  of  the  Course,  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ^th- 
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iC8  aqd  natural  theology.  These  apparent  anticipntiong,  however, 
were  not  made  without  mtentipD ; — though,  in  treating  of  phenom- 
ena, so  admirably  illustrative  of  the  gracioiis  purposes  of  our  Cre- 
ator, it  would  not  have  been  very  wonderful,  if  the  manifest  dis- 
play of  these  had  of  itself,  without  any  farther  view,  led  to  those 
very  observations  which  I  intentionally  introduced.  It  wa3  my 
wish,  op  a  subject  so  important  to  the  poblest  feelings  and  opin- 
ions which  you  are  capable  of  forming,  to  impress  yon  with  sen- 
timents, which  seem  to  me  far  more  necessary  for  your  happiness, 
than  even  for  your  instruction, — and  to  present  these  to  you  nt  the 
tim^,  when  the  particular  phenomena,  which  we  were  consider- 
ing, led  most  directly  to*these  very  sentiments.  It  was  my  wish, 
too,  I  will  confess,  to  accustom  your  minds,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
this  species  of  reflection — a  species  of  reflection'  which  renders 
philosophy  not  valuable  in  itself  only, — admirablp  as  it  is  evea 
when  considered  in  itself  alone — but  still  more  valuable,  for  the 
feelings  to  which  it  may  be  made  subservient.  1  wished  the  great 
conceptions  of  the  moral  society  in  which  you  are  placed,— -of 
the  duties  which  you  ha^ve  to  perform  in  it, — and  of  that  flierual 
Beings  who  placed  you  in  it, — to  arise  frequently  to  your  mind,  in 
cases  in  which  other  minds  might  think  only  that  one  phenomenon 
was  very  hke  another  phenomenon,  or  very  different  from  it — ^that 
the  safne  name  might  or  might  npt,  be  given  to  &o<4— and  that  one 
philosopher,  who.  lived  op  a  cer^^pn  part  of  the  earth  e^t  a  certain 
ti^e?  and  was  followed  by  eight  or  ten  commentators,  affirmed  the 
phenomena  to  be  difl*erent,  while  another  philosopher,  with  al- 
most as  many  commentators,  aflirmed  them  to  be  the  same.  Of 
this  at  least  I  am  sure,  th^it  your  observation  of  the  phenomena 
themse]yes  will  not  not  be  less  quick,  nor  your  analysis  of  th^m 
less  nearly  accurate,  because  you  discover  in  them  something 
more  than  a  mere  observer  or  analyst,  who  inquires  into  the 
iporal  affinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires  into  the 
affipity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to  seek ;  and  even  though 
your  observation  and  analysis  of  the  mere  phenomenon  were  to  )>e, 
as  only  the  ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just  on  that  account,  there 
•can  be  no  question,  that  if  yop  had  learned  to  think  with  more 
kindness  of  man,  ipid  with  more  gratitpde  and  veneration  of  God, 
you  would  have  profited  more  by  this  simple  amelioration  of  sen- 
tini^t,  than  hy  the  profoundes^  discover}'  that  was  to  terminate  in 
the  accession  which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science. 
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I  now,  howeyer,  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  Course,  which  is 
more  strictly  ethical. 

The  Science  of  Ethics,  as  you  know^  has  relation  to  our  affec- 
tions of  mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  virtuoui  or  vtctottf, 
fight  or  wrong, 

*^  Qaid  sumos  et  quidoam  Ticturi  gignimar — Ordo 
Qais  datut,— aut  metae  qaam  tnollis  flexoi,  et  nnde 
Qais  modal  argento— quid  fas  optare— quid  atper 
Utile  Dummtii  habet— patriv  charitque  propinquis 
Qnantum  ^largiri  deceat, — quem  te  Deos  estc 
Jimity— et  bomana  qaa  parte  locatat  es  in  re."* 

In  the  consideration  of  questions  such  as  these,  we  feel,  indeed, 
that  philosophy,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  something  more  than 
knowledge — that  it  at  once  instructs  and  amends  us, — ^blending,  as 
a  Uving  and  aetiye  principle,  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  puri- 
fying our  affections  and  desires,  not  merely  after  they  hare  arisen, 
but  in  their  very  source.     It  is  thus,  in  its  relation  to  our  conduct, 
troij  worthy,  and  worthy,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  noble  ety- 
mology, which  a  Roman  philosopher  has  assigned  to  it  as  the  most 
liberal  of  studies.    ^^  Quare  liberalia  studia  dicta  sint  Tides,— quia 
homiDi  libero  digna  sunt.    Ceterum  unum  studium  vere  llberale 
est,  qaod  liberom  facit, — siye  sapientias,  sublime,  forte,  magnani- 
mum,  csetera  pusilla  et  puerilla  sunt.^^    The  knowledge  of  virtue 
is,  indeed,  that  only  knowledge,  which  makes  man  free ;  and  the 
philosophy  which  has  this  for  its  object,  does  not  merely  teach  us 
what  we  are  to  do,  but  affords  us  the  highest  aids  and  Incite- 
meots  when  the  toil  of  virtue  might  seem  difficult,  by  pointing  out 
to  OS  not  the  glory  only,  but  the  charms  and  tranquil  delight  of 
that  excellence  which  is  before  us,  and  the  horrors  of  that  inter- 
nal shame  which  we  avoid  by  continuing  steadily  our  career.    Its 
offiee  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  hap- 
pioess,  by  guarding  that  without  which  there  is  no  happiness,— 

^'  Wbether,  od  the  rosy  mead, 
Wbeo  Summer  smiles,  to  warn  tbe  melting  beart 
Of  Loxttry^s  alia  rement,— whether,  firm 
Against  tbe  torrent,  and  tbi  stobboro'  bill 

^  Persios.  Sat.  HI.  ▼.  6S~73.  * 
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To  urge  free  Virtae's  itepi,  and  to  her  lide 
SuamoQ  that  stroog  divioity  of  lool 
Which  cooquert  Chance  and  Fate  ; — or  oa  the  height^ 
The  goal  awigo^d  her,  haplj  to  proclaim 
Her  triumph, — oa  her  brow  to  place  Ihe  crowo 
or  uDCorrupted  praise^-^througb  foture  worldf 
To  follow  her  ioterminated  waj, 
Aod  blesf  Heaveo't  image  io  the  heart  of  man  .^^^ 

What,  then,  is  the  yirtue,  which  it  i8  the  practical  object  of 
this  science  to  recommeDd  ? 

That  the  nataral  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  society,  I  proved 
in  a  former  Lecture,  when,  in  treating  of  our  desires  in  general, 
in  their  order  as  emotions,  I  considered  thei  desire  of  society  as 
one  of  these. 

That  man,  so  existing  in  society,  is  capable  of  receiying  from 
others  benefit  or  injury,  and,  in  his  turn,  of  benefiting  or  injuring 
them  by  his  actions,  is  a  mere  physical  fact,  as  to  which  there  can- 
not be  any  dispute. 

But,  though  the  physical  fact  of  benefit  or  injury  is  all  which 
we  consider,  in  the  action  of  inanimate  things,  it  is  far  from  being 
all  of  which  we  think  in  the  case  of  voluntary  agents,  when  tbere 
is  not  merely  benefit  or  injury  produced,  but  a  previous  intention 
of  producing  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  we  regard 
the  agent,  as  willing  that  particular  good  or  evil  which  he  may 
have  produced,  there  arise  certain  distinctive  emotions  x>f  moral 

approbation  or  disapprobation ^those    immediate    emotions,  of 

which,  as  mere  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  before  treated, 
when  I  considered  the  order  of  our  emotions  in  general.  We  re- 
gard the  action^  in  every  snch  case,  when  the  benefit  or  injury  is 
believed  by  us  to  have  entered  into  the  intention  of  him  who  per- 
formed the  action,  not  as  advantageaut  or  hurtful  only,  but  as  right 
or  orong,— or,  in  other  words,  the  person,  who  performed  the 
particular  action,  seems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  or  demerit  in 
that  particular  action. 

To  say  that  any  action,  which  we  are  considering,  is  right  or 
wrong,  and  to  say,  that  the  person  who  performed  it  has  moral 
merit  or  demerit,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing, — though 

*  Pleaioret  of  Imagination,  2d  Form  of  the  Poem,  v.  504 — 515. 
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writen  oa  the  theory  of  morals  haTe  endeavoared  to  make  these 
different  questions,  and  have  eyen  multiplied  the  question  still 
more  hjr  other  divisions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  only  varieties  of 
tautological  expression,  or  at  least  to  be,  as  we  shall  find,  only  the 
reference  to  diiferent  objects  of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind. 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by  us,  or  described  to  us, 
they  excite  instantly  certain  vivid  feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  the 
agent,  as  virtuous  or  vicious,  worthy  or  unworthy  of  esteem.    His 
action,  we  say,  is  right, — himself  meritorious.     But  are  these  mor- 
al estimates  of  ihe  action  and  of  the  agent  founded  on  different 
feelings,  or  do  we  not  mean  simply,  that  he,  performing  this  ac- 
tion, excites  in  us  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion, and  that  all  others,  in  similar  circumstances,  performing  the 
same  action, — ^that  is  to  say,  willing,  in  relations  exactly  similar,  a 
ttmilar  amount  of  benefit  or  injury,  for  the  sake  of  that  very  ben- 
efit or  miury,— will  excite  in  us  a  similar  feeling  of  approbation 
in  the  one  case,  and  of  disapprobation  in  the  other  case  ?  The  ac- 
tion cannot  truly  have  any  quality  which  the  agent  has  not,  be- 
cause the  action  is  truly  nothing,  unless  as  significant  of  the  agent 
whom  we  know,  or  of  some  other  agent  whom  we  imagine.     Ftr- 
iw,  as  distinct  from  the  virtuous  person,  is  a  mere  name  ;  as  is  viccj 
distinct  firom  the  vieiom.    The  action,  if  it  be  anything  more  than 
a  mere  iangnificant  word,  is  a  certain  agent  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, willing  and  producing  a  certain  effect ;  and  the  emotion,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  excited  by  the  action,  is,  in  truth,  and  must  al- 
ways be,  the  emotion  excited  by  an  agent  real  or  supposed.    We 
may  speak  of  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  virtue,  propriety,  merit,  and 
we  may  ascribe  these,  variously,  to  the  action,  and  to  kirn  who 
performed  it ;  but,  whether  we  speak  of  the  action  or  of  the 
agent,  we  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  a  certain  feeling  of  mor- 
al approbation  has  been  excited  in  our  mind,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  certain  intentional  production  in  certain  circumstances,  of 
a  certain  amount  of  benefit  «r  injury.    When  we  think  within  our- 
selves,— Is  this  what  we  oi%ht  to  do?  we  do  not  make  two  inqui- 
ries,— first,  whether  the  action  be  right?   and  then,  whether  we 
should  not  have  merit  in  doing  what  is  wrong,  or  demerit  in  doing 
what  it  is  right  for  us  to  do  ?    we  only  consider,  whether,  doing 
it,  we  shall  excite  in  others  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  in 
ourselves  a  corresponding  emotion  of  complacency  or  remorse. 
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Accdrdidg  to  the  answer  which  #e  gire  t6  our  o#n  hearty  in  fhi^ 
respect, — an  answer  which  relates  to  th^  Single  feeling  of  moral 
approbation  or  disapprobation, — we  shall  conceive  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  what  we  oi^ht  not  to  do^ — and 
knowing  this,  we  can  have  no  further  moral  inquiry  to  make  as  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  doing  what  is  previously  felt  by  us  to  be 
right  or  wrong. 

.  Much  of  the  perpleiity  which  has  attended  inquiries  into  the 
theory  of  morals,  has  arisen,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  distinctions, 
which  Seem  to  those  who  made  them  to  be  the  result  of  nice  and 
accurate  analysis,  but  in  which  the  analysis  was  verbal  only,  not 
real,  or  at  least  related  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
tion, not  to  the  moral  sentiment  which  the  particular  action,  in 
certain  particular  circumstances,  excited.  What  is  it  that  consti- 
tutes an  action  virtuous  ?  What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  moral 
obligation  to  perform  certain  actions  t  What  is  it  which  consti- 
tutes the  merit  of  him  who  performs  certain  actions  1  These  have 
been  considered  as  questions  essentially  distinct ;  and,  because  phi* 
losophers  have  been  perplexed  in  attempting  to  gfive  different  an- 
swers to  all  these  questions,  and  have  still  thought  that  different 
answers  were  necessary,  they  have  wondered  at  difficulties  which 
themselves  created,  and,  struggling  to  discover  what  could  not  be 
discovered,  have  often,  from  this  very  circumstance,  been  led  m- 
to  a  scepticism  which  otherwise  they  might  have  avoided^— or 
have  stated  so  many  unmeaning  distinctions,  as  to  furnish  occasion 
of  ridicule,  and  scepticism  to  others.  One  simple  proposition  has 
been  converted  into  an  endless^  circle  of  propositions,  each  proving 
and  proved  by  that  Mrhich  precedes  or  follows  It  Why  has  any 
one  merit  in  a  particular  action  ?  Because  he  has  done  an  action 
that  was  virtuous.  And  why  was  it  virtuous  f  Because  it  was  an 
action  which  it  was  his  daty,  in  such  circumstances,  to  do*  And 
why  was  it  his  duty  to  do  it  in  such  circumstances  t  Because 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  perforA  it.  And  why  do  we  say, 
that  there  was  a  more  obligation  to  perform  it?  Because  if  he 
had  not  performed  it,  he  would  have  violated  his  duty^  and  been 
unworthy  of  our  approbation* — In  this  circle  we  Aight  proceed 
for  ever,  with  the  semblanei  of  reasMiing,  indeed,  but  only  with 
the  semblance;  our  ans#ers,  though  verbally  different,  beini^ 
merely  the  same  proposition  repeated  in  diilerent  forms,  and  re* 
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qoiniif,  tberefbref  in  all  its  forms  to  be  proyed,  or  Dot  reqairing 
proof  ia  any.  To  haye  merit,  to  be  yirtuoos,  to  haye  done  our 
dot/,  to  haye  acted  in  conformity  with  obligation,-<-aU  haye  refer*- 
esce  to  Mi«  Aeeling  of  the  mind, — that  feeling  of  approbation,  which 
attends  the  conaideration  of  yirtuoas  actions.  They  are  merely, 
»  I  haye  said,  different  modes  of  stating  om  simple  truth, — that 
the  contemplation  of  any  one,  acting  as  we  haye  done  in  a  particn* 
larcase,  excites  a  feeling  of  moral  approval. 

To  thia  simple  proposition,  therefore,  we  must  always  come 
in  our  moral  estimate,  whatever  divisions,  or  yaried  references, 
we  majf  afterwards  make.  Persons  acting  in  a  certain  manner, 
excite  in  as  a  feeling  of  approval ;  persons  acting  in  a  manner  op- 
posite to  this,  cannot  be  considered  by  us,  without  an  emotion, 
perhaps,  as  vivid,  or  more  vivid,  but  of  an  opposite  kind.  The 
difference  of  our  phraseology,  and  of  our  reference  to  the  action 
or  the  sgent,  from  which,  indeed,  that  difference  of  phrase  is  de- 
rived, is  founded  chiefly  on  the  Hfferenee  of  the  time^  at  which  we 
consider  the  action  as  meditated,  already  performed,  or  in  the  act 
of  performiittce.  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  act  in  this  way, — to  have 
merit,  is  io  have  acted  in  this  way,r— to  feel  the  moral  obligation 
or  duty,  is  merely  to  think  of  the  action  and  its  consequences.  We 
imagine,  in  these  cases,  a  difference  of  time,  as  pre$mt^  in  the  vir- 
tue of  performing  it,'-^MM<,  in  the  merit  of  haying  performed  it, — 
./itfurc,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it ;  but  we  imagine  no  other 
difierence. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Why  does 
be  seem  to  us  to  have  merit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of 
our  approbation,  who  has  acted  in  this  way  7 — Why  have  we  a 
keling  of  obligation  or  duty,  when  we  think  of  acting  in  this  way  t 
Th^  only  answer  which  we  can  give  to  these  questions,  is  the  same 
to  all, — that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  the  action,  without 
feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselves, 
and  others  would  look  on  us,  with  approving  regard ;  and  that  if 
we  were  to  act  in  a  different  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselves, 
and  others  would  look  upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at  least  with 
disapprobation.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  go,  perhaps,  a  single  step 
or  two  back,  and  to  say,  that  we  approve  of  the  action  as  merito- 
rious, because  it  is  an  action  which  tends  to  the  good  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  inferred  will  of  Heaven,  that  we  should  act  in 
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a  certain  manner, — bat  it  is  very  obvious  that  an  answer  of  this 
kind  does  nothing  more  than  go  back  a  single  step  or  two,  where 
the  same  questions  press  with  equal  force.  Why  is  it  virtue,  ob- 
ligation, merit,  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  world,  or 
which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  indicate  as  fit  to  be  done  ?  We  have 
here  the  same  answer,  and  only  the  same  answer,  to  give,  as  in 
the  former  case,  when  we  had  not  gone  back  this  step.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  virtue,  obligation,  merit, — ^because  the  very  contem- 
plation of  the  action  excites  in  us  a  certain  feeling  of  vivid  ap- 
proval. It  is  this  irresistible  approvabUnei$j  if  I  may  use  such  a 
word  to  express  briefly  the  relation  of  certain  actions  to  the  emo- 
tion that  is  instantly  excited  by  them,  which  constitutes  to  us,  who 
consider  the  action,  the  virtue  of  the  action  itself,  the  merit  of  him 
who  performed  it,  the  moral  obligation  on  him  to  have  performed 
it.  There  is  one  emotion ;  and  it  seems  to  us  more  than  one,  only 
because  we  make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and  circumstaoces 
from  the  agent  himself,  and  apply  every  thii^  which  is  involved 
in  our  present  emotion  to  these  abstractions  which  we  have  made 
— ^to  the  action,  as  something  distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involr- 
ing,  therefore,  a  sort  of  virtue,  separate  from  his  personal  merit, 
— to  his  own  conception  of  the  action,  before  performing  it,  as 
something  equally  distinct  from  himself,  and  involving  in  it  the  no- 
tion of  moral  obligation  as  prior  to  the  action. 

If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  making  such  abstraction,  the  ac- 
tion must  have  been,  to  us,  only  the  agent  himself; — ^aod  the  ▼i^ 
tne  of  the  action,  and  the  virtue  of  the  agent  been,  there- 
fore, precisely  the  same.  But  we  are  capable  of  makii^  the 
abstraction, — of  considering  the  good  or  evil  deed,  not  as  per' 
formed  by  one  individual,  in  certain  circumstances  peculiar 
to  him,  but  as  performed  by  various  individuals,  in  every  po^ 
sible  variety  of  circumstances.  The  same  action,  therefore,--^! 
that  can  truly  be  called  the  same  action,  which  is  performed 
perhaps  with  very  different  views,  in  different  circumstances 
— is,  as  we  might  naturally  have  supposed,  capable  of  exciting 
in  us  different  emotions,  according  to  this  difference  of  sappo'^" 
views,  or  of  the  circumstances  in  which  those  views  are  8upp<^^ 
to  have  been  formed.  It  may  excite  our  approval  in  one  case  ;— 
or  in  another  case,  be  so  indifferent  as  to  excite  no  emotion  W'^ ' 
ever, — and  in  another  case,  may  excite  in  us  the  most  vivid  disap- 
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probttion.  The  mere  fact,  hdweTer,  of  this  difference  of  our  ap- 
probation  or  disapprobation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  action  is  performed  to  have  been  different,  is  evident- 
Jy  not  iadicatire  in  itself  of  anything  arbitrary  in  the  principle  of  our 
constitution,  on  which  our  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probatioo  depend ;  by  which  an  action,  the  same  in  all  its  circumstan- 
ces, 18  approved  by  us  and  condemned,  since  it  is  truly  not  the  same 
action  which  we  are  considering,  when  we  thus  approve,  in  one  set 
of  circumstances,  of  an  action,  of  which  we  perhaps  disapprove 
when  we  imagine  it  performed  in  different  circumstances.  The  ac- 
tion IB  nothing,  but  as  it  is  the  agent  himself,  having  certain  feelings, 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  producing  certain  changes.  The 
agent  whom  we  have  imagined,  when  the  emotion  which  we  feel 
is  different,  is  one  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  different 
views,  or  to  be  placed  in  different  circumstances ;  and  though  the 
mere  changes,  or  beneficial  or  injurious  effects  produced  in 
both  cases,  which  seem  to  our  eyes  to  constitute  the  action,  may 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  all  that  is  morcd  in  the  action,  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  agent  himself,  is  as  truly  different,  as  if  the  vis- 
ible action,  in  the  mere  changes  or  effects  produced,  had  itself 
been  absolutely  different  The  miser,  whose  sordid  parsimony 
we  scorn,  exhibits,  in  his  whole  life,  at  least,  as  much  mortifica- 
tion of  sensual  appetite,  as  the  most  abstemious  hermit,  whose  vol- 
untary penance  we  pity  and  almost  respect.  The  coward,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  fly,  will  often  perform  actions  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  fearless  gallantry, — the  seeming  patriot,  who, 
even  in  the  pure  ranks  of  those  generous  guardians  of  the  public 
who  sincerely  defend  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  land  which 
they  love,  is  a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly,  because  he  has 
no  other  prospect  of  sharing  that  public  corruption  at  which 
he  rails,  will  still  expose  the  corruption  with  as  much  ar- 
dour as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  his 
country  a  more  desirable  thing  than  an  office  in  the  treasury, — 
and  he,  who,  being  already  a  placeman,  has  of  course  a  memo- 
ry and  a  fancy  that  suggest  to  him  very  different  topics  of  elo- 
quence, will  describe  the  happiness  of  that  land,  over  the  inter- 
ests of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the  same  zeal  of  oratory, 
whether  he  truly  at  heart  takes  pleasure  in  the  prospect  which 
he  pictures,  or  think  the  comforts  of  his  own  high  station  by  far 
VOL.  m.  17 
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the  most  important  part  of  that  geoeral  happiness,  which  is  his 
favourite  and  delightful  theme.  If  we  were  to  watch  minutely 
the  external  actions  of  a  very  skilful  hypocrite  for  half  a  day,  it 
is  possible  that  we  might  not  discover  one,  in  which  the  secret 
passion  within  burst  through  its  disguise  ;  yet,  if  we  had  reason 
before  to  regard  him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness  of  the  re- 
semblance of  his  actions,  in  every  external  circumstance,  to  those 
of  virtue,  would  only  excite  still  more  our  indignation.  They  ex- 
cite these  difierent  feelings,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  be- 
cause the  actions,  in  truth,  are  not  the  same ; — the  action,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  being  only  the  mind  impressed,  with  certain  views, 
forming  certain  preferences,  and  thus  willing  and  producing  cer- 
tain changes  ; — and  the  mind,  in  all  the  cases  of  apparent  similar- 
ity, to  which  I  have  now  alluded,  having  internal  views,  as  diffe- 
rent as  the  external  appearances  were  similar. 

Obvious  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an  action  cannot  be  any 
thing  distinct  from  the  agent,  more  than  beauty  from  some  object 
that  is  beautiful, — and  that  when  we  speak  of  an  action,  therefore, 
as  virtuous,  without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular  agent, 
we  only  conceive  some  other  agent,  acting  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  exciting  in  us  consequently  a  different  feeling  of 
approbation,  by  the  difference  of  the  frame  of  mind  which 
we  suppose  ourselves  to  contemplate,  — it  strangely  happens, 
that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  obvious  distinction,— 
that  the  action  has  been  considered  as  something  separately  ex- 
isting^  and  that  we  suppose  accordingly,  that  two  feelings  are 
excited  in  us  immediately  by  the  contemplation  of  an  action, 
— a  feeling  of  right  o^  wrong  in  the  action,  and  of  virtue  or 
vice,  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent, — which  may  correspond,  in- 
deed, but  which  may  not  always  be  the  same ; — ^as  if  the  agent 
could  be  virtuous^  and  the  action  wrong,  or  the  action  right,  and 
he  not  meritorious,  but  positively  guilty.  In  this  way,  a  sort  of 
confusion  and  apparent  contradiction  have  seemed  to  exist  in  the 
science  of  morals,  which  a  clearer  view  of  the  agqnt  and  the  ac- 
tion as  one  would  have  prevented,  and  the  apparent  confusion  and 
contradiction,  where  none  truly  exists,  have  been  supposed  to 
justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  in  some  degree  to  conclusioDS 
as  false  in  principle,  as  dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency. 
No  voluntary  act,  intentionally  productive  of  benefit  or  injury, 
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can,  w  it  appears  to  me,  excite  directly  aay  such  opposite  senti-* 
raents  of  right  fn  the  action,  and  demerit  in  the  agent,  or  wrong 
m  the  action,  and  merit  in  the  agent.  We  take  into  account,  in 
e?ery  case,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  individual;  and  hisac* 
tion  in  these  circumstances  is  indifferent  to  us,  or  it  excites  an 
emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  more  or  less  vivid.  The 
agent  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent  and 
the  changes  which  he  intentionally  produces,  these  are  all  which 
truly  constitute  the  a<^tion ;  and  the  action,  thus  compounded  of 
all  these  drcumstances,  seems  to  us  right  if  we  approve  of  it, 
vrofi^  if  the  emotion,  which  constitutes  moral  disapprobation,  arise 
when  we  consider  it 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances  which  I  have  already 
used,  after  approving  or  disapproving  a  particular  action,  consider 
some  other  individual,  of  different  habits  and  different  views,  or 
in  circumstances  in  some  other  respects  different,  performing  a 
similar  action,  that  is  to  say,  producing  a  similar  amount  of  benefit 
or  injoiy, — in  the  same  way,  as,  after  having  seen  a  green  hili, 
we  can  imagine  a  hill  yellow  or  black  exactly  of  the  same  figure, 
—and  it  is  as  little  wonderful,  that  the  new  combination  of  moral 
circumstances  should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  as  that  a  yellow 
or  black  hill  should  seem  to  us  less  or  more  beautiful  than  a  green 
one.    Though  virtue,  as  different  from  the  virtuous  agent,  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  like  greenness,  yellowness,  blackness,  as  diffe* 
rent  from  objects  that  are  green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  still  an  ab- 
straction which  we  are  capable  of  making ;  and,  having  made  it  in 
any  particular  case,  we  can  conceive  multitudes  to  exist  with  dif- 
ferent riews  in  the  situation  in  which  the  single  individual  existed, 
whose  action,  we  have  considered  as  virtuous*    The  action,— even 
though  in  its  effects  it  may  be  precisely  the  same, — will  then,  per«* 
haps,  excite  in  us  very  different  feelings.     It  ma^  seem  to  us 
worthy  of  blame  rather  than  of  praise,  or  scarcely  worthy  of 
praise  at  all,  or  worthy  of  still  higher  admiration  ;  but  Ihe  differ- 
ence arises  from  the  change  of  circumstances  supposed,  not  from 
any  necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of  our  moral  judgments. 
In  this  way,  by  imagining  some  other  agent  with  different  views, 
or  in  different  circumstances,  and  in  this  way  only,  I  conceive,  we 
learn  to  consider  actions  separately  from  the  particular  agent,  and 
to  r^ard  4he  morality  of  the  one  as^  distinct  from  the  merit  of 
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the  other ;  when,  in  truth,  the  action  which  we  chuse  to  denomi* 
Date  the  same,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  completely  different. 

If  we  were  present,  when  any  one,  unacquainted  with  the  na* 
tnre  of  the  different  lenses  of  the  optician,  looked  at  anj  small  an« 
imal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a  multiplier,  in  a  piece  of  plane  col- 
oured g^lass,  we  should  never  think  of  blaming  his  sense  of  yiaion 
as  imperfect,  though  he  were  seriouslj  to  believe,  that  the  animal, 
at  which  he  looked,  was  much  larger  than  it  is,  or  was  not  one 
merely,  but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not  white.  If,  however,  we  were 
to  conceive  others,  or  the  same  individual  himself,  to  look  at  the 
same  object  without  the  medium  interposed,  and  to  form  the  same 
opinion,  we  should  then  unquestionably  ascribe  to  their  yiuon 
what  we  before  ascribed  to  the  mere  lens  interposed  ;  and,  if  we 
conceived  our  own  sight  to  be  perfect,  we  could  pot  but  conceive 
theirs  to  be  imperfect.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  that  distinction 
of  the  virtue  of  an  action  and  the  virtue  of  the  agent,  which  has 
produced  so  much  confusion  in  the  theory  of  morals.  We  con- 
ceive, in  the  one  case,  the  moral  vision  of  the  agent  with  the  lens 
interposed,  in  the  other  case  without  the  lens ;  and  we  make  in 
the  one  case  an  allowance,  which  we  cannot  make  in  the  6ther. 
But  still  I  must  repeat,  that,  in  making  this  very  allowance,  it  is 
only  on  account  of  the  difference  of  circumstances  that  we  make 
it,  and  that  we  cannot  justly  extend  the  difference  from  the  mere 
medium  to  the  living  principle  on  which  moral  vision  depends. 

When  we  speak  of  an  action,  then,  as  virtuous,  we  speak  of  it 
as  separated  from  all  those  accidental  intermixtures  of  circum- 
stances, which  may  cloud  the  discrimination  of  an  individual; 
when  we  speak  of  a  person  as  virtuous,  we  speak  of  him  as  acting 
perhaps  under  the  influence  of  such  accidental  circumstances; 
and  though  his  action,  considered  as  an  action  which  might 
have  been  performed  by  any  man  under  the  influence  of  other 
circumstances,  may  excite  our  moral  disapprobation  in  a  very  high 
degree,  our  disapprobation  is  not  extended  to  him.  The  emotion 
which  he  excites  is  pity,  not  any  modification  of  dislike.  We  wish 
that  he  had  been  better  informed ;  and  when  his  general  condoct 
has  impressed  us  favourably,  we  feel  perfect  confidence,  that,  in 
the  present  instance  also,  if  he  had  been  better  informed,  he  would 
have  acted  otherwise. 

In  reducing  all  the  various  conceptions,  or  at  least  the  concep- 
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tioDS  whic^  are  supposed  to  be  varioos,  of  doty,  virtue,  obligation, 
merit,  to  this  one  feeling,  which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of 
certain  actions — a  feeling  which  I  am  obliged  to  term  moral  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  becanse  there  is  no  other  word  in  use 
to  denote  it,  though  I  am  aware,  that  approbation  and  ditapprohaiian^ 
which  aeem  words  of  jodgment  rather  than  of  emotion,  are  not 
terms  sufficiently  vivid  to  suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sen* 
timent  which  I  wish  to  express,  1  flatter  myself,  that  1  have  in 
some  degree  freed  this  roost  interesting  subject  from  much  super- 
fluous argumentation.  Why  do  we  consider  certain  anions  as 
morally  ri^,->certain  actions  as  morally  wrong  P  why  do  we 
consider  ourselves  as  morally  bound  to  perform  certain  actions.-^ 
to  abstain  from  certain  other  actions  ?  why  do  we  feel  moral  ap» 
probation  of  those  who  perform  certain  actions,-**moral  disappro- 
bation of  those  who  perform  certain  other  actions  ?  For  an  an- 
swer to  all  these,  I  would  refer  to  the  simple  emotion,  as  that  on 
which  alone  the  moral  distinction  is  founded.  The  very  concep- 
tions of  the  rectitude,  the  obligation,  the  appro veableness,  are  in- 
volved in  the  feeling  of  the  approbation  Usdf,  It  is  impossible  for 
OB  to  have  the  feehng,  and  not  to  have  these,-^or,  to  speak  still 
more  precisely,  these  conceptions  are  only  the  feeling  itself  vari<> 
ously  referred  in  its  relation  to  the  person  and  the  circumstance. 
To  know  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  unworthy  of  self-esteem, 
and  objecti  rather  of  self«bhorrence,  if  we  did  not  act  in  a  certain 
manner,  is  to  feel  the  moral  obligation  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
as  it  is  to  feel  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  action  itself.  We  are  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  certain  circumstances, 
not  to  have  this  feeling ;  and,  having  the  feeling,  we  must  have 
the  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit  It  is  vain  for  us  to  inquire 
why  we  are  so  constituted — as  it  is  vain  for  us  to  inquire  why  we 
are  so  constituted,  as  to  rejoice  at  any  prosperous  event,  or  to 
grieve  at  any  calamity ; — or  why  we  cannot  perceive  any  change, 
without  believing,  that  in  future  the  same  antecedent  circumstan* 
ces  will  be  followed  by  the  same  consequents.  I  may  remark, 
too,  that,  as  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  the  future  to  the  past,  simple 
as  this  belief  may  seem  to  be,  without  having  at  the  same  time 
the  conceptions  of  cause,  effect,  power ;  so,  in  the  case  of  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
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these  feelings,  however  shnple  they  may  at  first  appear,  withoat 
the  conception  of  duty,  obligation,  Tirtae,  merit,  which  are  involy- 
ed  in  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  bat  do  not  produce  it,  as  our  no- 
tions of  power,  cause,  effect,  are  involved  in  oar  belief  of  the  sim- 
ilarity of  the  future  to  the  past ;  bat  are  not  notions  which  pre- 
viously existed  and  produced  the  belief;  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, these  notions  are  not  involved  in  the  feeling,  which  is  sim- 
ple, but  are  rather  references  made  of  this  one  simple  feeling  to 
different  objects. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to  inquire  why  we  feel 
the  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions,  I  must  be  understood  as 
speaking  only  of  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.     Be- 
yond it  we  may  still  inquire,  and  discover  what  we  wish  to  find, . 
not  in  our  own  nature,  bat  in  the  nature  of  that  Supreme  Benevo- 
lence which  formed  as.    We  do  not  see,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind  itself,  any  reason  that  the  present  should  be  considered 
by  us  as  representative  of  the  future.    We  know,  however,  that 
if  man  had  not  been  so  formed  as  to  believe  the  future  train  of 
physical  events  to  resemble  the  past,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  exist,  because  he  could  not  have  provided  what 
was  necessary   for  preserving  his  existence,  nor  avoided  the 
dangers  which  would  then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at  every 
step ;  and  knowing  the  necessity  of  this  belief  to  our  very  exis- 
tence, we  cannot  think  of  Him  who  formed  us  to  exist  without  dis- 
covering, in  His  provident  goodness,  the  reason  of  the  belief  itself. 
But  if  the  existence  of  man  would  have  been  brief  and  precarious, 
without  this  faith  in  the  similarity  of  the  future,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  wretched  as  if  the  mind  had  not  been  rendered  suscepti- 
ble .of  the  feelings  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  the  feel- 
ings of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  the  notions  and  affec* 
tions  that  originate  in  these.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  to  you 
this  wretchediiess — the  wretchedness  of  a  world,  in  which  such 
feelings  were  not  a  part  of  the  mental  constitution — a  world  with- 
out virtue — without  love  of  man  or  love  of  God — ^in  which,  where- 
ever  a  human  being  met  a  human  being,  he  met  him  as  a  robber 
or  a  murderer,  living  only  to  fear,  and  to  destroy,  and  dying,  to 
leave  on  the  earth  a  carcase  still  less  loathsome  in  all  its  loath- 
someness, than  the  living  form  which  had  been  animated  but  with 
guilt.    Our  only  comfort  in  considering  such  a  dreadful  society  is. 
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that  it  could  not  long  sabsist,  and  that  the  ea^th  must  soon  faaye 
been  freed  from  the  misery  which  disgraced  it. 

We  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  why  our  mind  has  been  so  con- 
stitoted  as  to  have  these  emotions ;  and  our  inquiry  leads  us,  as  all 
other  inquiries  ultimately  lead  us,  to  the  provident  goodness  of 
Him  by  whom  we  were  made.  God,  the  author  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, has  willed  us  to  be  moral  beings,  for  he  could  not  will  us 
to  be  happy,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  term,  without  rendering 
us  capable  of  practising  and  admiring  virtue. 
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LECTURE  LXXIV. 

AN  ACTION,  IN  MORALS,  IS  NOTHING  BUT  THE  AGENT  ACTING. 

APl>ARENT    EXCEPTIONS  TO  THIS  DOCTRINE. SOPHISTRY     OF 

THOSE   WHO  CONTEND  THAT  MORAL  DISTINCTIONS  ARE  ACX;i- 

DENTAL. ^MISTAKES    OF   SOUNDER    MORALISTS    THAT    HA^YE 

GIVEN  SOME  COUNTENANCE  TO  THIS  SOPHISTRY. ^VIRTUE  AND 

YICE  MERE  ABSTRACTIONS. THE  MIND  SOMETIMES  IS  IN- 
CAPABLE   OF   PERCEIVING   MORAL   DISTINCTIONS,  AS   WHEN 

UNDER  THE    INFLUENCE    OF   EXTREME    PASSION. 2.   THE 

COMPLEXITY  OP  ACTIONS^  MAY  MISLEAD  US  IN  OUR  ESTIMATE 
OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 3.  ASSOCIATION  MAY  ALSO  MIS- 
LEAD US. 

The  object  of  my  last  Lecture,  GentlemeD,  was  to  make  jou 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  source  of  our  notions  of  moral  ex- 
cellence and  moral  delinquency^ — the  primary  moral  notions  to 
which,  as  the  directors  of  conduct,  every  ethical  inquiry  must 
relate. 

In  this  elucidation  of  a  subject,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
subjects  which  can  come  under  our  review,  since  it  comprehends 
all  that  is-  admired  and  loved  by  us  in  man,  and  all  that  is  loved  by 
us  and  adored  in  God,  I  endeavoured  to  free  the  inquiry,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  every  thing  which  might  encumber  it, — ^partic- 
ularly to  explain  to  you  the  real  meaning  of  some  distinctions* 
which,  as  commonly  misunderstood,  have  led  to  much  superflu- 
ous disputation  on  the  theory  of  virtue,  and,  partly  in  conse- 
quence* of  the  inconsistencies  and  confusion  which  they  seem  to 
involve,  have  Jiad  the  still  more  unfortunate  effect  of  leading 
some  minds  to  disbelief,  or  doubt,  of  the  essential  distinctions  of 
morality  itself. 
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The  most  important  of  these  miflconceptioDs  relate  to  our  no- 
lioDs  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit, — for  the  origin  of  which,  writers 
OD  Ethics  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  different  feelings, 
and  different  sources'  of  feeling,  bat  which,  1  endeavoured  to  shew 
JOQ,  have  ail  their  origin  in  one  emot^y,  or  vivid  sentiment  of  th^ 
mind — ^that  vivid  sentiment  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  th^ 
contemplation  of  certain  actions^  and  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  moral  appr4Aaiwn,  An  aetion^^  though  we  often  speak  of  it  ab* 
stracUy,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  pnj  thing  w^ich  exists  independent- 
ly of  the  agent  It  is  some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  supposed, 
whom  we  contemplate  when  this  sentiment  of  approbation,  in  any 
case,  arises, — an  agent  placed,  or  imagined  to  be  placed,  in  cer* 
tain  circumstances,  having  certain  views,  willing  and  producing 
certain  effects  of  benefit  or  injury.  What  the  agmt  is,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  that  his*  aclion  is — for 
his  action  is  himself  acting*  We  say,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  that 
an  action  is  wrong,  without  any  loss  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
agent  in  the  pecnliar.circumstances  in  which  he  may  have  been  plac^ 
ed,— tbatit  is  absolutely  wrong,  relatively  jight ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  adiM,  of  which  we  speak  as  right  and  wrong  in  different  cir- 
camstances,  is  truly,  as  1  shewed  you,  in  these  different  circum- 
stances, a  differtni  action ; — that  is  to  say,  we  consider  a  different 
agent,  acting  with  different  views — ^in  which  case  it  is  as  absurd  to 
term  the  moral  action,  that  which  excites  our  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation,—the  same  as  it  would  be  to  term  a  virtuous  sove- 
reign and  his  tyrannical  successor  the  same,  because  they  have 
both  been  seated  on  the  same  throne,  and  worn  the  same  robes 
and  diadem.  One  individual  putting  another  individual  to  death 
excites  in  us  abhorrence,  if  we  think  of  the  murderer  and  the  mur- 
dered as  friends,  or  even  as  indifferent  strangers.  But  we  say, 
that  the  same  action  of  patting  to  death  implies,  relatively,  no- 
thing immoral,  if  the  individual  slain  were  a  robber  entering  our 
dwelling  at  midnight,  or  an  enemy  invading  our  country.  It  sure* 
ly,  however,  requires  no  very  subtile  discernment  to  perceive^ 
that  the  murderer  of  the  friend  and  the  destroyer  of  the  foe, — be- 
ing agents,  actmg  with  different  views,  in  different  circumstances^ 
— 4heir  actions,  which  are  only  brief  expressions  of  themselves, 
as  acting  in  different  circumstances,  are  truly  different ;  and,  be- 
ing different,  may  of  course  be  supposed  to  excite  different  feel-- 

vot.  ni.  18 
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idgs  io  bini  who  considers  them,  without  any  ftnomaly  of  moral 
jadf  ment  The  iam$  action,  in  its  only  true  sense  of  sameness, — 
.that  is  to  say,  the  same  frame  of  mind,  in  circnmstances  precisely 
similar,-— cannot,  then,  be  relatively  right  an<i  absolntely  wrong ; 
8H  if  the  moral  distinction  w^re  loose  and  arbitrary.  If  it  be  tela- 
liyely  right,  it  is  absolutely  Wright;  and  what  we  call  the  abso- 
lute action  that  is  wrqpg,  is  a  different  action-^an  action  as  differ;: 
ent  from  that  which  we  term  relatively  vight,  as  a' morass  is  dif- 
fsrent  from  d  green  meadow— which  are  both  plains,— or  a  clear 
rivulet  from  a  muddy  canal — ^which  are  both  streams.  We  do  not 
say,  that  a  morass,  though  relatively  ugly,  is,  with  all  its  relative- 
ugliness,  absolutely  beautiful,  because  it  would  be  beautiful  in 
other  circumstances, — ^if  drained,  and  covered  with  verdure,  ani 
blooming  with  the  wild-flowers  of  summer, — and  still  gayer  with 
the  happy  fac^s  of  little  groups,  that  may  {perhaps  be  frolicking  m 
delight,  where  before  all  was  stillness  and  desolation.  Such  a 
meadow  is,  indeed,  hMituiJvX  ;  but,  to  our  senses,  that  judge  only 
of  what  is  before  them,  not  of  what  the  immediate  object  might 
have  been,  or  might  still  be  in  other  circumstances,  such  a  mea- 
dow is  not  a  morass;  and  as  little,  or  rather  far  less,  is  the 
slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one  of  those  awful* 
fields  en  which  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people  wai^  on  the 
triumph  of  a  single  hour,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  list  of  ac- 
tions with  the  murder  of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless,  though 
with  complete  similarity  of  result  in  the  death  of  others^  If  the  ef- 
fect alone  could  be  said  to  constitute  the'  moral  action — ^both  ter^ 
minate  equally  in  the  destruction  of  human  life,  and  both  imply 
the  intention  of  destroying. 

An  actioa,  then,  as  capable  of  being  considered  by  us,  is  not  a 
thing  in  itself,  which  may  have  various  relations  to  various  agents, 
but  is  only  another  name  for  some  agent,  of  whom  we  speak,  real 
or  supposed ;  and  whatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  there- 
fore necessarily  some  feeling  for  an  agent.  The  virtue  of  an  action 
is  the  virtue  of  the  agent,-h]s  merit,~his  conformity  to  duty  or  moral 
obligation.  There  is,  in  short,  an  approvableness,  which  is  felt  on 
considering  certain  actions ;  and  our  reference  of  this  vivid  senti- 
ment to  the  action  that  excites  it,  is  all  which  is  meant  by  any  of 
those  -terms.  We  are  not  to  make  separate  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  discover  the  lectitade 
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of  an  action,  and  then  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  obligation  lo 
perform  it,  and  then  into  the  merit  of  the  agent ;  hot  we  hav^ 
ooe  feeling  excited  in  us  by  the  agent  acting  in  a  certain  man* 
aer, — which^is  virtue,  moral  obligation,  merit,  according  as  the 
nme  action  is  considered  in  point  of  time,  when  it  is  the  subject 
before  performance,  of  deliberation  and  choice,— of  actual  per^ 
formanCe,  when  chosen,-— or  of  memory,  when  already  performed* 
It  is  all  which  w.e  mean  by  moral  obligation,  when  we  think  of 
the  agent  as  feelii^  previously  to  his  action,  that,  if  he  were  not 
to  perform  the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on  himself  with  dis- 
gust, and  with  the  certainty  that  others  would  look  on  him  with 
abhorrence.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the  virtue  of  the  agent, 
when  we  consider  him  acting  in  conformity  with  this  view.  It  is 
merit,  when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in  this  way; — the 
term  which  we  use,  varying,  you  perceive,  in  all  these  cases,  as 
the  action  is  regarded  by  us  as  present,  past,  or  future,  and  the 
moral  sentiment  in  all  alike  being  only  that  one  simple  vivid  feel- 
ing, which  rises  immediately  on  the  contemplation  of  the  action. 

The  appnvabflmuBi  of  an  action,  then, — ^to  use  a  barbarous, 
bat  expressive  word,-^  at  once  all  these  qualities  ;  and  the  ap- 
provableness  is  merely  the  relation,  which  certain  actions  bear  to 
certain  feelings  that  arise  in  our  mind  on  the  contemplation  of 
these  actions, — feelings,  that  arise  to  our  feeble  heart  with  instant 
waning  or  Erection,  as  if  they  were  the  voice  of  some  guardian 
power  within  us,  that,  in  the  virtues  of  others,  points  out  what  is 
worthy  of  our  imitation, — in  their  vices  what  we  cannot  imitate, 
without  being  unworthy  of  the  glorious  endowments  of  which  we  are 
conscious ;  and  unworthy,  too,  of  the  love  of  ffttn,  who,  though 
known  to  us  by  His  Power,  is  known  to  us  still  more  as  the  Highest 
Go^dtuMSj  and  who,  in  ail  the  infinity  gifts  which  be  has  lavished  on 
us,  has  conferred  on  us  no  blessiqg  so  inestimable,  as  the  capacity 
which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  andloving  what  is  good.  To  say,  that  an 
action  excites  in  us  this  feeling,  and  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  us  right, 
or  virtuous,  or  conformable  to  duty,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same 
thing ;  and  an  action,  which  does  not  excite  in  us  this  feeling,  can- 
not appear  to  us  right,  virtuous,  conformable  to  duty, — any  more 
than  an  object  can  be  counted  by  us  brilliant,  which  uniformly 
appears  to  us  obscure, — or  obscure,  which  appears  to  us  uniform- 
ly brilliant.    To  this  ultunate  fact,  in  the  constitution  of  onr  oa- 
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tare,— the  principle,  or  ori^nal  tend^ocj  of  the  mind,  hj  which, 
in  certain  circnmstances,  we  are  susceptible  of  moral  emotions, — 
we  must  always  come  in  estimating  virtue,  whatever  analyses  we 
may  make:,  or  may  think  that  we  have  made.  If  is  in  this  re- 
N#ipect,  as  in  many  others,  like  the  kindred  emotion  of  beauty. 
Our  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  the  mere  perception  of  forms  and  col- 
ours, or  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  certain  combinations  of  forma; 
it  is  an  emotion  arising  from  these,  indeed,  but  distinct  from  them. 
Our  feeling  of  moral  txedience^  in  like  manner,  is  not  the  mere 
perception  of  different  actions,  or  the  discovery  of  the  physical 
good  which  these  may  produce ;  it  is  an  emotion  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind, — a  light  within  our  breast,  from  which,  as  from  the  very 
effulgence  of  the  purest  of  all  truths, 

^^  If  haman  /ortane  (UddeoM  with  the  rayi 

Of  Virtae,— with  the  moral  coloan  throwD 

Oo  eveiy  walk  of  thii  oar  locial  sceae, 

Adorning  for  the  eye  of  gods  and  mea 

The  pasriont,  acUoot,  babttodes  of  Ulb, 

And  rendering  Earthy  like  Heaven,  a  taerad  plfica, 

Where  love  and  praise  may  take  delight  to  dwelL''* 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain  actions,  and  disap- 
probation of  certain  other  actions,  no  one  denies.  But  the  feeling 
is,  by  many  sophistical  moralists,  ascribed  wholly  to  circumstances 
^that  are  accidental,  without  any  greater  original  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  feel,  in  different  circumstances  of  human  action,  one  or 
other  of  these  emotions.  If  man  could  be  bom  with  every  facul- 
ty in  its  highest  excellence,  capable  of  distinguishing  all  the  remote 
as  well  as  all  the  immediate  consequences  of  actions,  but  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  education,  he  would,  they  suppose,  look 
with  equal  moral  love,  or  rather,  with  uniform  and  equal  indiffer- 
ence of  regard,  on  him  who  has  plunged  a  dagger  in  the  breast  of 
his  benefactor,  and  on  him  who  has  risked  his  own  life  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  enemy.  There  are  philosophers,  and  philoso- 
phers, too,  who  consider  themselves  peculiarly  worthy  of  that 
name,  from  the  nicety  of  their  analysis  of  all  that  is  complex  in  ac- 
tion,— who  can  look  on  the  millions  of  millions  of  mankind,  in 
every  climate  and  age,  mingling  together  in  a  society  that  siib- 

*  Pleaiares  of  ImagioatioD,— -Second  form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  v.  151—1^7. 
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fists  only  bj  the  contioned  belief  of  the  moral  duties  of  all  to  M,-^ 
wbo  caa  mark  everywhere,  sacrifices  made  by  the  generoiis,  to 
the  hajppiness  of  those  whom  they  love,  and  everywhere  an  admi* 
rattoaof  such  sacrifices, — not  the  voices  of  the  timid  and  the  igno- 
nmt  only  noingling  in  the  praise,  but  warriors,  statesmen,  poets, 
philosophers,  bearing  with  the  peasant  and  the  child,  their  united 
testimonies  to  the  great  truth,  that  man  is  virtuous  in  promoting 
the  happioess  of  man ; — ^there  are  minds  which  can  see  and  hear 
an  this,  aad  which  can  turn  away,  to  seek,  in  seme  savage  island, 
a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may  seem  to  be  discordant  with  the' 
whole  great  harmony  of  mankind ! 

When  an  inquirer  of  this  class,  after  perusing  every  narrative 
of  every  nation,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, — with  a  faith  for-  all 
that  is  monstrous  in  morality,  as  ready  as  his  disbelief  of  prodigies 
in  physics  less  marvellous,  which  the  same  voyagers  and   travel- 
lers relate^— has  collected  his  little  stock  of  facts,  or  of  reports 
which  are  to  htm  as  facts, — he  comes  forward,  in  the  confidence 
of  overthrowing  with  these  the  whole  system  of  public  morals,  as 
fir  as  that  system  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  any  original  moral 
difference  of  actions.    He  finds,  indeed,  everywheVe  ^Ise,  parri- 
cide looked  upon  with  abhorrence ;  but  he  can  prove  this  to  be 
wholly  accidental,  because  he  has  found,  on  some  dismal  coast, 
some  miserable  tribe,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  put  the  aged  to 
death  when  very  infirm,  and  in  which  the  son  is  the  person  who 
takes  upon  him  this  office.    For  almost  every  virtue,  which  the 
world  acknowledges  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  very  constitution 
of  our  social  nature,  he  has^  in  like  manner,  some  little  fact,  which 
proves  the  world  to  be  in  an  error.    Some  of  these  he  finds  evetf 
in  the  usages  of  civilized  life.    What  is  right  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain,  is  wrong  on  the  opposite  side  of  it;  and  a  river  is  some- 
times the  boundary  of  a  virtue,  as  much  as  of  an  empire.    ^^  How, 
then,  can  there  be  any  fixed  principles  of  morality,"  he  says, 
^^when  morality  itself  seem  to  be  incessantly  fluctuating? 

Morality  is  incessantly  fluctuating ;  or  rather,  accordmg  to  this 
system,  there  is  no  morality,  at  least  no  natural  tendency  to  the 
distinction  of  actions,  as  moral  or  immoral,  and  we  have  only  a 
few  casual  prejudices,  which  we  have  chosen  to  call  virtues, — 
prejudices  which  a  slight  difierence  of  circumstance  might  have 
reversed,  making  the  lover  of  mankind  odious  to  us,  and  giving  all 
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<mr  regaird  to  the  robber  aod  the  murderer.  W9  prefer,  indeed, 
at  preflent,  Aurelius  to  Caligula;  but  a  atngle  prejudice,  mare  or 
less,  or  at  least  a  few  prejudices  additiooal,  might  hare  made  Ca-. 
ligulaihe  object  of  uuiyersal  love,  to  which  his  characteris  in  itself 
as  well  entitled,  as  the  character  of  that  philosophic  emperor,  who 
was  as  much  an  honour  to  philosophy  as  to  the  imperial  purple.  And 
in  what  world  is  this  said  ?  In  a  world  in  which  Caligula  has  never 
had  a  single  admirer,  in  all  the  multitudes  to  whom  his  history  has  be- 
come known, — a  world,  in  which,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  innu* 
merable  actions  that  are  performed  in  it,  at  any  one  instant,  wc 
should  be  wearied  with  counting  those  which  furnish  eridence  of 
the  truth  of  moral  distinctions,  by  the  complacency  of  Tirtue*  or 
the  remorse  of  yice,  and  the  general  admiration  or  disgint  and  ab- 
horrence, with  which  the  virtue  when  known  to  others,  is  lored, 
and  the  vice  detested,  long  before  we  should  be  able  to  discover 
a  single  action  that,  in  the  contrariety  of  general  sentiment  with 
respect  to  it,  might  furnish  even  one  feeble  exception. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it  must  still  be  allowed, 
the  moral  scene  does  truly  exhibit  But  are  they,  indeed,  proofs 
cf  the  absolute  original  indifference  of  all  actions  to  our  regard  ? 
Or  do  tbey  not  merely  seem  to  be  exceptionsi  because  we  have 
not  made  distinctions  and  limitations  which  It  was  necessary  to 
make  ? 

-  It  oAen  happens,  that,  by  contending  for  too  much  in  a  contro- 
versy, we  fail  to  establish  truths  that  appear  doubtful,  only  be- 
cause they  are  mingled  with  doubtful,  or  false  propositions,  for 
which  we  contend  as  strenuously  as  for  the  true.  This,  I  think, 
has  taken  place,  in  some  degree,  in  the  great  controveray  as  to 
morals.  In- our  zeal  for  the  absolute  immutability  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions^ we  have  made  the  argument  for  original  tendencies  to 
moral  feeling  appear  leu  strong,  by  extending  it  too  far;  and  facta, 
therefore,  have  seemed  to  be  exceptions,  which  could  not  have 
seemed  to  be  so,  if  we  had  been  a  little  more  moderate  in  our  uai- 
rersal  afiirmation. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  species  of  accordance  is  for 
which  we  may  safely  contend. 

That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  on^  a  general  name  for 
certain  actions,  which  agree  in  exciting  when  contemplated,  a 
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^certaiB  emotioti  of  the  mind)  1 '  trost  I  hare  already  softciently 
sbeim.  There  is  no  yirtne,  no  vice,  but  there  are  virtaoiui 
ageite,  Ticioiis  agen<i,*— that  is  to  say;  persons  whose  actions  we 
cannot  contemplate  without  a  certain  instant  emotion ;  and  what 
#e  term  the  law  of  nature,  in  its  relation  to  certain  actions,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  general  agreement  of  this  sentiment,  in  rela- 
tioQ  to  those  actions.  In  thinking  of  virtqe,  therefore,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  not  to  look  for 'aAy  thing  self-existing,  like  the 
Qniyersai  essences  of  the  schools,  and  eOsmal,  like  the  Platonic 
ideas;  but  a  felt  relation  and  nothing  more.  We  are  to  consid- 
er only  agoits,  lAid  the  emotions  which  these  agents  excite  ;* 
and  all  which  we  mean  by  the  moral  differences  of  actions,  is 
their  tendency  to  excite  one  emotion  rather  than  another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only  of  the  relation  of 
certam  actions,  as  contemplated,  to  ceitaia  emotions,  in  the. minds 
of  those  who  contemplate  them,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  have  any 
Qoiversality  beyond  thatT  of  the  minds  in  which  these  emotion! 
arise*  We  ^ak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  constitution 
of  oar  minds,  not  to  what  we  miglu  have  been  constituted  to  ad* 
mire,  if  we  had  been  created  by  a  different  Being,  but  to  what  we 
art  constituted  to  ado^re,  atad  what  in  our  present  circumstances, 
approvii^  or  disapproving  with  instant  love  or  abhorrence,  it  is  im- 
poaaibie  for  us  not  tq  believe  to  be,  in  like  manner^  the  obje<5ts  of  ap- 
prohatioii  or  disapprobation,  to  him  who  has  endowed  us  with  feel- 
ings so  admii^ably  accordant  with  all  those  other  gracious  purpos- 
es which  we  discover  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of  philosophic  precision, 
a  term  expressive  only  of  the  relation  of  certain  emotions  of  our 
Bttiiid  to  certain  actions  that  ar6  contemplated  by  us ; — its  univer- 
sality is  cpextens&ve  with  the  minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise, 
»mI  this  is  all  which  we  can  mean  by  the  essential  distinctions  of 
morality,  eveil  though  all  mankind  were  supposed  by  us  sit  every 
m<mient,  to  feel  precisely  the  same  emotions,  on  contemplating  the 
Same  actions. 

Bat  it  must  be  admitted',  also,  that  all  mankind  do  not  feel  at 
eveiy  moment  precisely  the  same  emotions,  on  contemplating 
actions  that  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore, to  make  some  limitations,  even  of  this  relative  universalis. 

In  the  first  place)  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  moments 
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in  which  the  mind  is  whoUj  incapable  of  perceiying^  moral  diflfer* 
ences-^-that  is  to  saj,  in  which  the  emotions  that  constitute  the 
fueling  of  these  moral  differences  do  not  aHse.  Sach  are  all  ^e 
moments  of  very  violent  passion.  When  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passion  is  abated,  indeed,  we  perceive  that  we  have  done  what 
we  now  look  upon  with  horror,  but  when  our  passion  ,was  most 
violent,  we  were  truly  blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what 
.it  permitted  us  to  see.  The  moral  emotion  has  not  arisen,  be- 
cause the  whole  soul  was  occupied  with  a  different  species  of  feel* 
ing.  The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general  tendencies  of 
actions  to  excite  this  emotion,  are  not  on  this  account  iess  certain ; 
or  we  must  say,  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and  all  other  truths, 
are  uncertain,  since  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  passion,  would  be 
equally  incapable  of  distinguishing  these.  He  who  has  lived  for 
years  jA  .the  hope  of  revenge,  and  who  has  at  length  laid  bis  foe 
at  his  feet,  may,  incfeed,  while  he  pulls  out  his  dagger  from  the 
heart  that  is  quivering  beneath  it,  be  iDca\>able  of  feeling  the  crime 
which  he  has  committed ;  but  would  he  at  that  moment  be  abler 
to  tell  the  square  of  four,  or  the  cube  of  two  ?  All  in  his  mind,  at 
that  moment,  is  one  wild  state  of  agitation,  which  allows  nothing 
to  be  felt  but  the  saltation  itself. 

'^  While  the  human  heart  is  thus  agitated,''  it  has  been  said, 
«^by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  thousand  passions,  that  sometimes 
unite  and  sometimes  oppose  each  -  other, — to  engrave  laws  on  tt, 
is  to  engrave  them  not  on  sand,  but  on  a  wave  that'  is  never  at 
rest.  What  eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the  sacred  char- 
acters I" 

^^  Vain  declamation !''  answers  the  writer  from  whom  I  quote. 
^^  If  we  do  not  read  the  characters,  it  is  not  because  our  sight 
is  too  weak  to  discern  them,  it  is  because  we  do  not  fi)c  our  eyes 
on  them ;  or  if  they  be  indistinguishable,  it  is  only  for  a  mo- 
ment.*' 

^^  The  heart  of  man,^  he  continues,  ^^  may  be  considered,  alle- 
gorically,  as  an  island,  almost  level  with  the  water  which  bathes 
it.  On  the  pure  white  marble  of  the  island  are  engraved  the  holy 
precepts  of  the  law  of  nature.  Near  these  characters  is  one  who 
bends  his  eyes  respectfully  on  the  inscription,  and  reads  it  aloud. 
He  is  the  love  of  Virtue,  the  Genius  of  the  island.  The  water 
around  is  in  continual  agitation.    The  slightest  zephyr  raises  it 
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into  biilotrt.  ^  It  then  coYen  the  inscription.  We  do  loiter  se^ 
tbe  characters.  We  no  longer  hear  the  Genios  re^d.  •  Bui  the 
calm  .soon  rises  from  the  hosom  of  the  storm.  The  island  re- 
appears white  as' hefor^,--^-abd  the  Genius  resumes  his  employ- 
ment'^ 

That  passion  has  a  momeatairy  influence  in  blinding  us  to  mor- 
al distinctions,  or,  which  is  the  Same  thing,  an  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  certain  Amotions,  that,  but  for  the  stronger  feeling 
1^  the  passion  itself,  would  arise,  may  then  be  admitted;  but  the 
inflaeuQe  is  momentary,  or  little  more-  than  momentary,  and  ex*- 
tends,  as  we  haye  seen,  even  to  those  truths  which  are  commonly 
considered  as  first  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  untDersal  The 
moral  trdths,  it  must  be  allowed, — if  1  may  apply  the  name  of 
tmths  to  the  felt  moral  differences  of  aetion,^ — are,  to  the  impas- 
sioned mind,  9A  little  universal  as  the  truths  'of  geometry. 

Another  still  more  important  limitation  of  the  universality  for 
which  we  coatend,  relates  to  actions  which  are  so  complex  as  to 
Aave  various  opposite  results  of  good  and  evil^  or  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  consequences.  An  action,  when  it  is^e  object 
^  our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,*  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  agent  himself  actfng  with  certain  views.  These  Views, 
that  ia'to  say,  the  intention^  of  the  agent,  are  necessary  to '.be 
taken  into  account,  or,  rather,  are  the  great  moral  circumistances 
t0  be  copsidered ;  and  the  intention  is  not  visible  to  us  like  the 
eztenial  changes  produced  by  it,  but  is,  in  inany  cases,  to  be  in- 
ferred frpm  the  apparent  results^  When  these 'results,  therefore, 
are  too  obscure,  or  too  complicated,  to  furnish  clear  and  immedi-> 
ate  evidence  of  the  intention,  we  may  pause  in  estimating  actions, 
which  we  should  not  fail  to  have  approved  instantly,  pr  disapprov- 
ed instiintly^  if:  we  had  knovm  the  intention  of  the  agent,  or  could 
have  inferred  it  more  easily  from  a  simpler  result ;  or,  by  filing 
oar  ^ttentioif  chiefly  on  one  paM  of  the  Complex  resuH,  that  was 
perhiQM  not  the  pact  which, the  agent  had  in  view,  we  may  con- 
demn what  .was  praiseworthy,  or  applaud  what  deserved  oar  con* 
demnation.  If  the  same  individual  may  thud  have  diflerent  morid 
sentiments,  according  to  the  dlffereht  parts  of  tl\e  complex  f esolt 
on  which  his. attention  may  have  beeq  fixed,  it  h  surely  not  won* 
derful,  that  diffei^nt  indi^idnals,  in  <  regarding  the  same  action^ 
sboold  sometimes  approve,  in  like  manner,  and  disapprove  vari* 
Vol.  III.  19  • 
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jOusI^,  not  because  the  principle  of  moral  emotion,  as  an  original- 
tendency  of  the  min^,  is  absolutely  capricious,  but  because  the  ac- 
tion considered,  though  apparently  the  same,  is  really  different 
as  an  object  of  conception  in  different  minds,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  mixed  result  which  attract  (he  chief  attention. 

Such  partial  views,  it  is  evident^  may  become  the  Tiews  of  a 
whole  nation,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
may  be  placed  as  to  other  natiolis,  or  from  peculiarity  of  general 
institutions.     The  legal  permission  of  theft  in  Sparta,  for  example, 
may  seem  to  w  with  our  pacific  habits,  and  security  of  pn^^ice,  an 
*  exception  to  that  moral,  principle  of  disapprobation  ior  which  I 
contend.     But  there  catf  be  no  doubt,  that  theft,  as  mere  theft,— 
or,  in  other  words,  as  a  mere  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
eril  by  one  individual  to  another  individual, — if  it  never  had  been 
considered  in  relation' to  any  political,  object,  wouldin  Sparta  also, 
have  excited  duapprobation  as  with  us.   .As  a  mode  of  inuring  to 
habits  of  vigilance  a  warlike  people,  however,  it  might  be  consid- 
ered in  a  very  different  light ;    the  evil  of  the  lops  of  property, 
though  in  itself  an  evil  to.  the  individual,  even  in  a  country  ia 
which  differences'  of  propierty  were  so  slight^  being  nothing  in  this 
estimate,  when  compared  with,  the  more  important  national  acces- 
sion of  military  virtue ;  and,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  permission 
seems  to  be  au£Bcient1y  marked,  in  the  limitation  of  4he  ioipuQity 
to  cases,  in  which  the  aggressor  escaped  detection  at  the  time. 
The  law  of  najture^^the  law  written  in  the  heart  of  man,  ^Aen 
came  again  into  all  its  authority,— r-or  rather  the  law  of  nature  bad 
not  ceased  to  have .  authority,  eveq  in  those  permissions  which 
seemed  to  be  directly  opposed  tq  it;   the  great  object,  even  of 
those  anomalous  permissions,  being  the  happiness  of, the  state,  the 
pursuit  of  which  nature  points  out  to. our  approbation  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  with  such  vivid  feelings,  as  she  points. out  to 
us  for  approbation  the  endeavour  to  render  /nore  happy  the.iadi- 
viduals  around  us.     It  would  be  a  very  intereitting  inquiry  to  con- 
sider, in  this  way,  all  those  instances  which  have  been  adduced  as 
'exceptions  to  natural-law,  and  to  .detect  the  ck'c\imstances  of  real' 
or  supposed  good  accompanting  the  evil  permitted,  for  which  the 
evil  itself  mighty  in  many  cases,  seem  to  have  been  permitted,-^ 
or  v^hich,  at  least,  lessened  so  much  the  result  of  evil,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  consictiereiji  it  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
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age  and  coontry,  tbM  a  Yery  slight  temptation  might  overcome  the' 
disapprobation  of  it,  as  wq  find  at  present,  in  our  civilized  society,. 
many  evils  tolerated, — not  because  thej  are  not  considered  to  be 
mly  bot  because  the  evil  seems  so  slight,  as  not  to  imply  any  gross 
disregard  of  morality.     This  minute  analysis  of  the  instances  alleg- 
ed, however, — though  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  eve- 
ry case  some  form  of  good,  which,  in  the  mixed  result  of  good  and 
evil,  was  present  to  the  approver's  mind, — my  limits  will  not  allow 
m^  to- extend;   but  there  is  one  general  remark.  Which  may,  in 
some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  more  minute  discussion^  since  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  convert  these  very  instances  into  proofs  of 
that  general  accordance  of  moral  sentiment,  in  disproof  of  which 
they  are  adduced. 

When  these  supposed  exceptions  are  tolerated,  why  is  it  that 
they  are  tolerated? .  Is  it  on  account  of  the  benefit  or  of  the  inju- 
ry that  coexists  in  one  complex  mixture  ?     Is'  it  said,  for  example, 
by  the  ancient  defenders  of  suicide,  that  it  is  to  be  commended,  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  further  aid  of  one  who  might 
still  be  useful  to  society,  or  because  it  will  give  sorrow  to  every 
relation  and  friend,  or  because  it  is  a  desertion  of  .the  chaige 
which  Heaven  has  assigned  to  us  f    It  is  for  reasons  very  differ- 
ent, that  it  is  said  by  them  to  be  allowable  ;   because*  the  circum- 
'  stances,  they  say,  are  such,  as  seem  of  themselves  to  point  out, 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  no  longer  Occasion  for  our  service  on 
earth,  and  because  our  longer  life  would  be  only  still  greater  grief 
or  dtflgrace  to  our  friends,  and  a  burthen  rather  than  an  aid  to  so- 
ciety.   When  the  usages  of  a  country  allow  the  exposure  of  in- 
fiinta,  is  it  not  still  for  some  reason  of  advantage  to  the  community, 
faisely  supposed  to  require.it,  that  the  permission  is  given  ?    Or  is 
it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  depriving  the  individual  infant  of  life, 
and  of  adding  a  few  more  sufferings  to  the  general  sufferings  of  hu« 
manity  t'   Where  is  the  land  that  says.  Let  misery  be  produced,  or 
increased,  because  it  is  misery  7    Let  the  production  of  happiness 
to  an  individual .  be  avoided,  because  it  is  happiness  ?    Then,  in- 
deed, might  the  distincfions  of  morality  in  the  emotions  which  at^ 
tend  the  production  of  good  and  evil,  be  allowed  to  be  wholly  ac* 
cidental.    But,  if  nature  has  everywhere  made  the  production  of 
good  desirable  for  itself,  and  the  production  of  evil  desirable,  when 
it  is  desired  and  approved,  only  because  it  is  accompanied,  or  sup- 
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poted  to*  be  accomp«med|  with  good,  the  rerj  desire  of  the  com- 
pound of  good  and  eyil,  on  this  account,  is  itself  a«proof  not  of  Ip^e 
of  e?il,  but  of  lore  of  good.  It  is  pleasing  thus  to  find  nature  In 
the  wildest  excesses  of  sarage  ignorance,  and  in  those  abuses  to 
which  the  imperfect  knowledge  .even  of  ciyilized  nations  some- 
times gives  rise,  still  vindicating  as  it  were  her  own  excellence, 
•^-in  the  midst  of  vice  and  misery  asserting  still  those  sacred  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  nations,— -princi- 
ples of  which  that  very  misery  and  vice  attest  the  power,  whefli- 
er  in  the  errors  of  multitudes  who  have  sought  evil  for  some  sup- 
posed good,  or  in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  who,  in  abandoning  vir- 
tue, still  offer  to  it  an  allegiance  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  withhold  in  the  homage  of  their  remorse. 

It  never  must  be  foi^otteo,  in  estimating  the  moral  impression 
which  actions  produce,  that  an  action  is  nothing  in  itseif,— 4hat  all 
which  we  truly  consider  in  it  is  the  agent  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, feeling  certain  desires,  willing  certain  changes, — ^and 
that  our  approbation  and  disapprobation  may  therefore  vary,  with- 
out any  fickleness  on  our  part,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent views  which  we  form  of  the  intention  of  the  agent.  In  er- 
'ery  complicated  case,  therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  wonderful,  that 
different  individuals  should  judge  differently,  that  it  would,  indeed, 
be  truly  wonderful  if  they  should  judge  alike,  since  it  would  im- 
pljr  a  far  nicer  measurement  than  any  of  which  we  are  capable, 
of  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of  the  complex  results  of  human  ac- 
tion, and  a  power  of  discerning  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the 
heart,  which  man  does  not  possess,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  suppose  man,  in  any  circumstances,  capable  of  possessing* 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  approve  differently,  be- 
cause we  are,  in  truth,  incapable  of  distinguishing  all  the  m^ral 
elements  of  the  action,  and  may  fix  our  attention  on  some  of  these, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distinguish- 
es  what  is  sweet  and  what  is  bitter,  when  these  are  simply  pre- 
sented to  us ; — and  there  are  substances,  which  are  no  sooner  pot 
in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infant,  than  he  seems  to  feel  from  them 
pleasure  or  pain.  He  distinguishes  the  sweet  from  the  bitter,  as 
he  distinguishes  them  in  after  life.  Who  is  there  who  denies  that 
there  is  in  the  original  sensibility  of  the  infimt,  a  tendency  to  cer- 
tam  preferences  of  this  kind  ;««-*that  there  are  substances  which  are 
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natonllj  agreeable  to  the  taste^ — siibstaiices  which  are  natorallj 
disaipreeabie, — and  that  it  reqoires  no  process  of  edutatipn,  no  la- 
bour of  jears,  no  addition  of  prejudice  after  prejudice,  to  make 
siagiiT  an  objtet  of  desire  to  ihe  cbiM,  and  wormwooil  of  disgust  ? 
Tet,  ii^the  luicaij  of  other  yearS|  there  are  culinary  preparations 
which  the  taste  of  some  approres,  while  the  taste  of  others  reject! 
them;  and  inali  of  Which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  prevail* 
mg  element,  whether  acid^  austere,  sweet,  bjtter,  aromatic.  If 
the  morals  of  n^ttioos  differed  half  as  much  as  the  cookery  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  we  might  allow  some  cause  for  disbelief  of  all  the 
natural  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is  there, 
who  contends, 'from  the  approbation  which  one  nation  gives  to  a 
sauce  or  a  ragout,  whieh  aUn<>st  sickens  ftim-^that  the  sweet  does 
not  naturally  differ  from  the.  bitter,  as  more  agreeable^. the  aro- 
matic from  the  insipid ;  and  that  to  the  infant,  sugar,  wormwood, 
spioe,  are,  ^sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the  same?        .'     • 

We  appxove  of  Wfakt  we  know,  or  supposes  ourselves  to  know, 
and  we  approve  according  as  we  know  or  sdppose,  not  according 
to  Circumstances  which  truly  exist,  but  which  exist  unobserved  by 
ni  and  nnsu^cted.  It  is  not  contended,  that .  we  came  into  the  . 
world  with  a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  which  we  are  after- 
wards to  approve  or  disapprove,  for  we  enter  into  the  world  igno-^ 
rant  of  everything  which  is  to  happen  in  it ;  but  that  we  came  in- 
to existence  with  certain  susceptibilities  of  emotion,  In  conse- 
quence of  whichi  it  will  be  impesMble  for  us,  in  after  life,  but  for 
the  influence  <ff  counteracting  circumstances,  momentary  or  per- 
manenty  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  contemplation  of  certain  ac-. 
tions  as  soon  as  they  have  become  fully  known. to  us,  and  not  to 
have  feelings  of  disgust^  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  ac- 
tions. 1  am  astonished,  therefore,  that  Paley,  in  stating  the  ob- 
jection, ^  that,  if  we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  approbation  of 
particular  actions,  we  must  have  received  also  from  nature  a  dis- 
doct  conception  of  the  action  we  are  thds  prompted  to  approve, 
which  we  certainly  have  not  re.ceived,'^  should  have  stated  this  as 
an  olijectiool,  to  which  *^  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  answer,^  since 
there  is  no  objection  to  which  the  answer  is  more  obvious.  There 
is  net  a  feeling  of  the  n^nd,  however  universal,  to  the  existence 
of  which  precisely  the  same  objection  might  not  be  opposed. 
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There  i$  no  part  of  jLhe  world,  for  example,  in  which  the  propor- 
tioDs  of  Dumber  and  quantitj  are  not  felt  to  "be  the  same.  Four 
are  to  twenty  «b  twenty  to  a  hundred,  wherever  those  numbers 
are  distinctly  conceived  ;  but,  thou^  we  come  into  the  world  ca- 
pable of  feeling  the  truth  of  this  proportion,  wlien  the  nambers 
themselves  shall  have  been  previously  <:onceived  by  us,  no  one 
surely  contends,  that'  it  is  necessary,  for  thik  capacity,  that  we 
should  come  into-  tl\e  world  with  an  iiccurate  knowledge .  of  the 
particular  numbers.  '  The-mind  is,  by  its  orij^nal  constitution,  ca- 
pable of  feeling  all  the  sensations  of  colour,  when  different  varie- 
ties of  light  are  presented  to- the  eye  ;  audit  has  this  briginnl  con- 
stitution, without  haying  the  .actual  ^ensations^  which  are  .to  arise 
only  in  certain  circumstances  that  are  necessary  fbr  producing 
them,  and  which  may  pever,  therefore  be  states  of  the  nthid,  if 
the  external  organ  of. vision  be  imperfex^t,  Evisn  the  boldest  de- 
nier of  every  original  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue,  must  still  al- 
low that  we  do  at  present  loolc  with  approbation  on  centain  actions, 
with  disapprobation  on  other  actions,  and  that,  having  tKese  feel- 
ings, we  .must,  by  our  original  constitution,  have  been  callable  of 
.  the  feelings  ;  so  that  if  the  merd  capacity  were  to  imply  the  ex- 
isting notions  of  the  actions  that  are  to  be  approved  or  disapprov- 
ed, he  would  be  obliged,  if  this  objection  had  any  weight,  to  al- 
low, that,  on  his  own  principles,  we  must  equally  have  innate  no- 
tions'of  right  and  wrong  which  we  haive  not,  or  that  we  feel  cer- 
tain emotions  which  we  yet  had  no  capkcity  of  feeling.  But  on 
an  objection  which  appears  to  me  so*  very  obviously  futile,  it  i^ 
idle  to  dwell  so  long. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of  that  universality  and 
absolute  uniformity  of  moral  sentiment,  for  which  some  ethical 
writers  have  too  strongly  contended ;— -in  the  first  place,  when  the 
mind  is,  as  it  were,  completely  occupied,  or  hurried  away  by  the 
violence  of  extreme  pasibion  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  the 
action  which  we  consider  is  not  the  simple  intentional  production 
of  good  as  good,  or  of  evil  as  'evil,  in  certain  definite  circumstan- 
ces, but  when  the  result  that  ^as  been  willed  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  in  which  the  good 
may  occur  to  some  minds  more  readily,  th^  evil  to  other  minds  ; 
or  in  different  stages  of  society,  or  different  circumstances  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  situation,  (he  good  nray  be  more  or  less  impor- 
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taut,  aad  the  eyil  more  or  leas  important,  mo  ab  to  have  a.  higher 
rebtive  ioterest  than  it  oihetivise  .wpyld  have  poasessed. 

To  tbeae  two  Hmitatioiia  it  is  necessary  to  ^id  a  third,  tHat  op-  . 
efates  Tery  powerfullj  and.  widely  oh  the  moral  e8timates,-rthe 
influence  of  the  principle  of  association.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
that  becaotoe  man  is  formed  with  jthe  capacity  of  certain  moral 
emotioiia,  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  ev- 
ery other  principle  of  his  constitution.  The  influence  of  associa- 
tion, mdeed,  does  not  destroy  his  fkonX  capacity,-  but  it  gives  it 
new  objects,  or  at  least  varies  the  objects  in  which  it  is  to  exer- 
cise itself  by'su^^sting,  .with  peculiar  vividness,  certain  accessq- 
ry  circorastances,  which  many  variously  modify,  the  general  senti- 
ment that  results  from  the  'contemplation  of  particular  actions. 

One  very  extensive  form  of  the  influence  of  association  on  out 
moral  sentiments,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  application  to  pear* 
ticmlor  cntct  of  feelings  that  belong- to  a  c/om.  Ih  nature  there  are 
no  classes.  There  are  only  partictilar  actions,  more  or  less  benot- 
ficial  or  injurious.  But  we  cannot  consider  these  particular  ac- 
tions long,  without  discovering  .in  them^  as  in  any  other  number 
of  objects  that  may  be  considered  hy^  nt  the  same  time,  certain 
relations  of  analogy,  or  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  class  them  together,  and  form  for  the '  whole  class 
ene  comprehensire  name.  Such  are  the  generic  words,  justice, 
injustice,  malevolence,  benevolence.  To  these  generic  words, 
which,  if  distinguished  from  the  number  of  separate  actions  de- 
noted by  them,  are  mere  words  invented  by  ourselves,  we  gradu- 
ally^ from  the  influenc'e  of  association  in  the  feelings  that  have  at- 
tended the  particular. cas^s  to  which  the  same  name  has  been  ap- 
plied, attach  one  mixed  notion,  a  sort  of  compound,  or  modified 
wholey  of  the  various  feelings,  which  the  actions  separately  would* 
have  excited,  more  vivid,  therefore,  than  what  would  have  arisep 
on  the  contemplation  of  spme  of  these  actions,  less  vivid  than  what 
others  ifight  have  excited.  It  is  enough  that  an  action  Is  one  of 
a  cl^ss  which  we  term  ut^ust; — we  feel  instantly  not  the  mere 
emotion  which  the  action  jo(  itself  would  originally  have  excite.d, 
but  we  feel  also  that.emotion  which  has  been  associated  with  the 
cloff  of  actions  to  which  the  particular  action  belongs ;  and  though 
the  action  may  be<of  a  kind,  which^  if.  we  had  formed  no  general 
arrangement^  would  have  excited  but  slight  emotion,  as  implying 
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tto  rery  great  injofy  produced  or  intended,  it  thn  ezcHee  a  tu 
more  vivid  feeiingi  bj  borrowing,  ad' it  .were,,frotti  otbef  analO' 
gonsand  more  a{i3t>cioin  actions;  tbat  ar^  comprahended  onder 
the  same  general  term,' the  feeling  n)dch  Mey  would  origiaallj. 
have  ^icited.-    It  is  quite-  evident,  for  example,  that, In  a  dviliz- 
ed  conntry,  in  which  .propertj.is  largely  posseased,  and  complicat- 
ed in  its  tenure,  and  in  the  various  modes  in  which  it  misiy  be  trans- 
ferred, the  infringement  of  property  most  be  an  object  of  peculmr 
importance,  and  what  Is  most  c^monly  termed  justice,  in  regard 
to  it,  be  a  virtae  of  essentjial  value,  and  injastice  a  criine  against 
If  hich  It  is  necessary  to  prepare  many  checks,  and  which  is  thence 
regarded  as  of  no  slight  deliitqueocy.  The  offence  of  the  transgres- 
sor Is  estimated.  In  such  a  case,  not  by  the  little  evil  which  in  any 
|>artltnlar  case  he  may  intentionally  have  occasioned  to  another 
individual,  but,  m  a  great  degree  also,  By  the  amount  of  evil  which 
would  arise  in  a  system  of  society  constituted  as  that  of  the  grett 
nations  of  £uVope  is  constituted,  if  all  men  were  to*  be  equally  re- 
gardlesr  of  the  right  of  property  in  others.    When  we  read,  there- 
^re,  of  the  tendency  1o  theft,  in  many  barbarous  islanders  of  whom 
navigators  tell  us,  and  of  th^  v^  little  shame  which  they  seemed 
to  feel  on  detcfcti'on  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  carry  along  with 
us  our  own  classes  of  actions,  and  the  emotions  to  which  our  own 
general  rules,' resulting  from  our  own  complicated  social  state, 
have  given  rise.    We  foiget,  that  to  those  who  consider  an  actios 
simply  as  It  is,*  the  gpilt  of  an  action  is  an  object  that  is  measured 
by  the  mere  amount  of  evil  inteoftionally  produced  in  the  partica- 
lar  case, — and  that  the  th^ft  which  they  contemplate,  is  not, 
therefore,  in  its  moral  aspect,  the  same  offence  that  is  contempkt* 
ed  by  us.'    1  heed  not  trace  out,  in  ether  cases,  the  inflnence^of 
•  general  rules,  which  you  must  be  able  to  trace  i^ith  sufficient  pre- 
cision for  yourselves. 

. '  Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  m  which  assodatted  operates^ 
But  it  is  not  in  general  rules  alone  that  the  influence  of  (he  asso- 
ciating principle  is  to  be  traced.  It  extends  in  seme  degree  to  all 
our  moral  feelings..  There  is  no  educaitibn,  indeed,  which  can 
make  the  pure  benevolence  of  others  hateful  t6  us,  unless  by  4hat 
very  feeling  of.  our  own  inferiority  which  impli^  in  envy  itfeV 
our  reverence^  and  consequently,  our  moral  approbation  of  what 
we  h^rte,— 410  education  which*  can. make  pure  deliberate  .fflahcs 
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in  otkeis  an  object  of  our  eflteem.  But,  if  there  be  any  circom* 
stance  accompanyii^  the  beneYolence  and  malice,  which  tend  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  one,  and  the  elevation  of  the  others  the 
infliieoce  of  association  may  be  excited  powerfoily,  in  this  way,  by 
fizii^  our  attention  mofe  vividly  on  these  slight  accomptfnyiog  cir- 
cumstances. The  fearlessoess  which  often  attends  vice,  may  be 
raised  into  an  importance  beyond  its  merit,  in  savage  ages,  in 
which  fearlessness  is  more  important  for  the  security  of  the  state, 
and  in  which  power  and  gloiy  seem  to  wait  on  it ;  the  yielding 
gentleness  of  benevolence  may,  in  such  circuihstances,  appear  tim* 
idity,  or,  at  least,  a  degree  of  softness  unworthy  of  the  .perfect 
man.  In  like  manner,  when  a  vice  is  the  vice  of  those  whom  we 
love,— of  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  parent,— -the  influence  of  associa- 
tion may  lessen,  and  overcome  our  moral  disapprobation,  not  by 
rendering  the  vice  in  itself  an  object  of  oar  esteem,  but  by  render- 
ing it  imposmble  for  us  to.fee1  a  vivid  disapprobation  of  those  whom 
we  love,  and  mingling,  therefore,  some  portion  of  this  very  re- 
gard in  our  contemplation  of  all  their  actions,  it  is  because  we 
have  the  virtue  of  loving  <our  benefactor,  or  friend,  or  parent,  that 
we  seem  not  to  feel,  in  so  lively  a  manner,  the  unwocthiness  of 
that  vice,  which  is  partly  lost  to  our  notice,  in  the  general  emo- 
tion of  our  gratitude.  But  when  we  strip  away  these  illusions,  or 
when  thie  vice  is  pure  intentional  malice,  which  no  circumstance 
of  association  can  embellish,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  look 
upon  it  with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible. for  us  to  turn  away  with 
loathing  from  him  whose  whole  existence  seems  to  be  devoted  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  to  rejoice,  as  we  look  upon  him,  that 
we  are  not  what  he  is. 

^  Ite  ip«i  in  vest rse  penetralia  mentis  et  intnt ' 
Incitos  apices,  et  scripta  volumtDa  mentis 
Inspicite,  et  genitam  vobiscttm  i|gnoscite  legem.  ' 
Quit  ritiis  adeo  stolide,  obtectatur  apertis 
Ut  qnod  agit  velit  ipse  pati  ?    Mendacia  fattaz, 
Ftirta  rapax,  furiosam  atrox,  homicida  cruentam 
Damnat  et  in  mcschum  gladios  diitringit  adulter. 
Ergo  omnes  una  in  vita  cum  lege  creati 
Venimus,  et  fibris  gerimus  quae  condita  librii.** 

I  have  made  these  limitations,  because  it  appears  to  me  that 

much  confusion,  on  the  subject  of  morals,  has  arisen  from  inatten- 
voL.  m.  20 
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'tion  to  these,  and  from  the  too  gtent  claims  which  have  some- 
times, been  made  by  the  assertors  of  what  they  have  termed  im- 
mutable  morality.  The  influence  of  temporary  paasi^n,— of  the 
complication  of  good  with  evil,  and  of  evil  with  good,  in  one  mix- 
ed result, — and  of  general  or  individual  aesociations,  that  mingle 
with  these  complex  results  some  new  elements  of  remembered 
pain  or  pleasure,  dislike  or  reg^ard,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  deny.  But,  admitting  these  indisputable  influences,  it 
seems  to  me  equally  unreasonable  not  to  admit  the  existence  of 
that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  which  precedes  the 
momentary  pieission,  and  outlasts  it,^-which^  in  admiring  the  com- 
plex result  of  good  and  evil,  admires  always  some  form  of  good,— 
and  which  is  itself  the  source  of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows 
which  the  associations  of  memory  furnish  as  additional  elements  ia 
our  moral  estimate.        • 
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LECTURE  LXXV. 

RETR06FBCT  OP  LAST  LECTURE.— -THE  PRIMART  DISTHTCTIQItB 
OF  MORAUTV  IMPLANTED  IN  EVERT '  HITMAN  HEART^  AND 
NEVER  COMPLETELY  EFFACED* 

Gebtlemen,  having  traced,  in  a  former  .Lecture,  our  notions 
of  Tirtne,  obbgation,  merit,  to  one  svnple  feeling  of  the  mind^^-^n 
feeliiy  of  vivid  approval  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent,— 
which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  certain'  actions,  and  the  ca- 
paci^  of  which  is  as  truly  essential  to  onr  mental  constitution,  jia 
the  capacity  of  sensation,  memory,  reason,  or  of  any  of  the  other 
feelings  of  which  our  mind  is  susceptihle,^-!  considered,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  as  an  origi- 
nal tendency  of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  apparent  irregulari* 
ties  of  moral  sentiment  in  different  ages  and  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instances^  however,  as  ob« 
jections  to  the  original  distinctions  of  morality,  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  precisely,  what  is  meant  by  that  general  accordance 
of  moral  sentiment,  which  the  world  may  be  considered  aS  truly 
exhibiting.  It  is  only  by  contending  for  more  than  the  precise 
truth,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  furnish  its  opponents  with  the 
little  triumphs,  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect  victory.  We 
gire  to  the  truth  itself  an  appearance  of  doubtfufaiess,  because  we 
have  combined  it  with  what  is  doubtful,  or,  perhaps,  altogether 
false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the  assertorsof  virtiie  are 
in  the  habit  of  employing,  when  they  speak  of  the  eternity  and  ab- 
solute  immutability  of  moral  truth,  might  almost  lead  to  the  belief 
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of  something  self-existing,  which  conld  not  vbxj  in  anjcircnmstan- 
ces,  nor  be  less  powerfol  at  any  moment,  than  at  any  other  moment 
Virtue,  however,  it  is  evident,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  gene- 
ral name  for  certain  actions,  which  eicite,  when  contemplated  bj 
us,  certain  emotions.  It  is  a  felt  relation  to  certain  emotions,  and  no- 
thing more,  with  no  other  uniyersality,  therefore,  than  that  of  the 
minds,  in  which,  on  the  contemplation  of  the  saine  actions,  the 
same  emotions  arise.  We  speak  always  of  what  our  mind  is  form- 
ed to  admire  or  hate,-?— not  of  what  it  might  have  been  formed  to 
estimate  differently ;  and  the  supposed  immutability,  therefore, 
has  regard  only  to  the  existing  constitution  of  things  under  that 
Divine  Being,  who  has  formed  .our  social  nature  as  it  is,  and  who. 
In  thus  forming  it,  may  be  considered  as  marking  his  own  appro- 
bation of  that  virtue  which  we  love,  and  his  own  disapprobation 
of  that  vice,  which  he  has  reqdered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to 
^ew  with  indignation  or  disgust. 

Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  absolute  immutability  of  vir- 
tue, for  which  alone  we  can  contend ;  a  sense  in  which  virtue  it- 
self is  supposed  to  become  known  to  us  as  an  object  of  our  thought 
only,  in  consequence  of  certain  emotions  which  it  excites,  and  with 
which  it  is  coextensive  and  commensurable ;  but,  even  in  this 
moderate  sense,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  limitations  of  the 
uniformity  of  sentiment  supposed;  since  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  the  same  actions,— *that  is  to.say,  the  same  agents,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  willing  and  producing  the  same  effects,— are  not 
regarded  by  all  mankind  with  feelings  precisely  the  same,  nor 
even  with  feelings  precisely  the  same  by  the  same  individual  in 
every  moment  of  his  life. 

The  first  limitation  which  I  made  relates  to  the  moments,  in 
which  the  mind  is  completely  occupied  and  absorbed  in  other  feel- 
ings,— when,  for  example,  it  is  under  the  temporary  influence  of 
extreme  passion,  which  incapacitates  the  mind  for  perceiving  mor- 
al distinctions,  as  it  incapacitates  it  for  perceiving  distinctions  of 
every  sort. — Virtue,  though  lost  to  our  perception  for  a  moment, 
however,  is  immediately  perceived  again  with  distinct  vision  as 
before,  as  soon  as  the  agitation  subsides: — It  is  like  the  image  of 
the  sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes,  indeed,  while  the 
waters  are  ruffled,  but  which  reappears  more  and  more  distinctly,  as 
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every  little  waye  sinks  g^dually  to  rest, — till  the  retaniing  calm 
diews  again  in  all  its  purity  the  image  of  that  Heaven,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  shine  on  it  . 

The  inflaence  ofpauion^  then,  powerful  as  it  unquestionably 
is  in  obstructing  those  peculiar  emotions  in  which  our  montl  dis- 
cernment consists,  is  limited  to  the  short  period  during  which  the 
passion  rages.  We  are  then  as  little  capable  of  perceiving  moral 
differences,  as  we  should  be,  in  the  same  circumstances,  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  universal  truths  of  geometry;  and  in  both  cases,' 
from  the  same  law  of  the  mind,— that  general  law,  by  which  one 
very  vivid  feeling  of  any  sort  lessens  in  proportion  the  vividness 
of  any  other  feeling  that  may  coexist  with  it,  or,  in  other  cases, 
prevents  the  rise  of  feelings  that  are  not  accordant  with  the  pre- 
vailing emotion,  by  inducing,  in  more  ready  suggestion,  the  feel- 
ings that  are  accordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  which  we  made  is  of  more  consequence, 
as  being  far  more  extensive,  and  operating,  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  almost  all  the  moral  estimates  which  we  form.  This  se- 
cond limitatioh  relates  to  cases  in  which  the  result  of  actions  is 
complicated  by  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil^  and  in  which  w^  may 
fix  upon  the  good,  when  others  fix  on  the  evil,  and  may  infer  the 
intention  in  the  agent  of  producing  this  good,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
mixed  result,  while  others  niay  conceive  him  to  have  had  in  view 
the  partial  eviL  The  same  actions,  therefore,  may  fie  approved 
and  disapproved  in  different  ages  and  countries,  from  the  great- 
er importance  attached  to  the  good  or  to  the  ivil  ef  such  com- 
pound results,  in  relation  to  tiie  general  circumstances  of  soci- 
ety^  or  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  political  errors^  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  advantage  ior  injury  to  society  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  same  age,  and  the  same  country,  different  indi- 
viduals may  regfard  the  same  action  with  very  different  moral  feel- 
ings, from  the  higher  attention  |»aid  to  certaip  partial  results  of  it, 
and  the  .different  presumptions  thence  formed  as  to  the  benevolent 
or  injurious  intentions  of  the  agent.  All  this,  it  is  evident,  might 
take  plaice  without  the  slightest  mutability  of  the  principle  of  mor- 
al sentiments ;  because,  though  the  action  which  is  estimated  may 
seem  to  be  the  eOme  in  the  cases  ih  which  \t  is  approved  and  con- 
demned, it  is  truly  a  different  action  which  is  so  approved  and  cdki- 
demned ;-— a  different  action  in  the  only  setAe  in  which  an  action 
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has  any  meamiig,  as  signifying  the  agent  himself  havii^  certain 
Tiews,  aod  willing,  in  consequence,  certain  effects  of  supposed  ben- 
efit or  injury. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  with  the  former,  relates 
to  the  inflaence  ofhahU  and  assoeiaiion  in  general^  whether  as  ex- 
tending to  particular  actions  th^  emotionif  that  have  been  gradoai- 
ly  connected  with  the  whole  class  of  actions  under  which  they 
have  been  arranged,  or  as  modifying  the  sentiments  of  individuals 
"by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  individuals  themselves.     It  is 
pleasing  to  love  those  who  are  around  us ;   it  is  pleaaing,  above 
allf  to  love  our  immediate  friends,  and  those  domestic  relations  to 
whom  we  owe  our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  in  the  first  friend- 
ships which  we  were  capable  of  forming,  before  our  heart  had  Ten- 
lured  from  the  little  world  of  home  into  the  great  world  without, 
we  owed  the  ^happiness  of  many  years,  of  which  we  have  foigot- 
ten  every  thing  but  that  they  were  delightful.    It  is  not  merely 
pUasiHg  to  love  these  first  friends ;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  dui^  to  love 
them ; — that  is  to  say,  we  feel  thilt,  unless  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
traordinary profligacy  on  their  part,  if  we  were  ttot*to  love  them, 
we  should  look  upon  ourselves  with  moral  disapprobation.    The 
feeling'  of  thi9  very  duty  mingles  in  our  estimates  of  the  conduct 
of  those  whom  we  love ;   and  it  is  in  this  way  that  association  in 
such  cases  operates  ;-^-not  by  rendering  vice  in  itself  less  an  ob- 
ject of  disapprobation  than  before,  but  by  blending  with  oar  disap- 
probation of  the  actiofi  that  love  of  the  agent,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
an  opposite  duty.     It  is  the  good  which  iS  mixed  with  the  bad  that 
we  love,  not  the  bad  which  is  mixed  with  the  gOod;   and  the  pri- 
mary and  paramount  love  of  the  good,  and  hatred  of  the  bad  re* 
main,  though  we  may  seem,  in  certain  cases,  to  love  the  one  less 
of  more,  or  to  hate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  consequence  of  the 
vivid  images  which  association  affords  to  heighten  or  reduce  the 
force  of  the  opposite  sentiment,— 'when  the  actions  of  which  we 
approve  or  disapprove  have  a  resemblance  to  the  actions' of  those 
who  have  loved  or  made  us  happy, — whose  love,  therefore,  aad 
the  consequent  happiness  produced  by  them,  arise,  perhaps,  to 
our  mind  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  similar  action  is  con- 
templtited  by  us.  '         •  • 

•  These  three  limitations^  then,  we  must  make  ;•— limitations, 
the  necessity  of  which  it  would  have  been  natural  for  us  to  antici- 
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pttle,  tboiigii  90  objections  had  been  ni^ed  to  the  original  differ- 
ences of  actions  as  objects  of  moral  sentinent    But,  making  these 
limitations, — to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the  apparent  anoma- 
lies may,  I  conceive,  be  referred,— do  we  not  still  leave  unimpaired 
the  great  fnndamental  distinctions  of  morality  itself, — the  moral  ap- 
probation of  the  producer  of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  disap- 
probation of  him  who  produces  unmixed  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil  t 
Where  moral  good  and  evil  mix,  the  emotions  may,  indeed,  be 
difierent;   but  they  are  diffef^nt,  not  because  the  production  of 
evil  is  loved  as  the  mere  production  of  evil,  and  the  production 
of  good  hated  as  the  mere  production  of  good  ;2-— it  is  only  be* 
caose  Xhe  evil  is  tolerated  for  the  gpod  which  is  loved,  and  the 
good,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  forgotten  or  unremarked,  in  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  eyil  which  accompanies  it.    When  some  country 
ia  foond,  in  which  the  intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  mise- 
ry is  preferred,  on  that  very  account,  to  the  intentional  producer 
of  as  much  good  as  an  individual^  is  capable  of  producing, — some 
coontiy,  in  which  it  is  reckoned  more  meritorious  to  hate  than  to 
love  a  benefactor,  merely  for  being  a  benefactor,  and  to  love 
rather  than  to  hate  the.  betrayer  of  his  friend,  merely  for  being  the. 
betrayer  of  his  ij;^end, — then  may  the  distinctions  of  morality  be 
said  to  be  as  mutable,  perhaps,  as  any  other  of  the  caprices  of  the 
moot  capricious  fancy.    But  the  denier  of  moral  distinctions  knows 
well^  tlmt  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  the  original  indifference 
ofactionsm  thb  way.    He  knows,  that  the  Intentional  producer 
of  eTil,  as  fwrt  mi,  is  always  hated,  the  intentional  producer  of 
good^  as  jrare  good,  always  loved*;  and  he  flatters  himself,  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier  way,  that  we  are  natural- 
ly indiflEerent  to  what  the  prejudiced  term  moral  good  and  eyil, 
merely  by  proving,  that  we  love  die  good  sp  very  much,  as  to  for- 
get,  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  some  accompanying  evil ;  and  hate 
the  evil  so  very  much,  as  to  forget  in  the  contemplation  of  if,  some 
accompanying  good. 

One  jof  oar  most  popular  moralists  begins  his  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  the  natural  distinctions  of  morality,  by  quoting  from.Vale- 
rius  JMaximas,  an  anecdote  of  most  atrocious  profligacy, — which, 
he  supposes,  related  to  a  savage,^  who  had  been  ^^  cut  off  in  his  infan- 
cy from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and  consequently,  under 
00  possible  influence  of  example,  authority,  education,  sympathy, 
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or  habit ;  and  whose  fieelings,  therefore,  in  hearing  soch  m  rela- 
tion, if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  the  feelings  of 
such  a  Diind  woold  be,  he  would  consider  as  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion.^'    I  quote  the  story  as  he  has  translated  it 

^^  The  father  of  Caius  Toranius  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
TriumTirate.  Cains  Toranius,  coming  ov:er  to  the  interests  of 
that  party,  discovered  to  the  officers  who  were  in  pursuit  of  his 
father's  life,  the  place  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  gave 
them  a  description  by  which  they*might  distinguish  his  person. 
The  old  man,  more  anxious  for  the  safe^  and  fortunes  of  his  800, 
than  about  the  iittle  that  might  remain  of  his  own  life,  began  im- 
mediately to  inquire  of  the  officers  who  seized  him,  whether  his 
son  was  well, — whether  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  satisfactioaof 
his  generals.  ^  That  son,'  replied  one  of  the  officers,  ^  that  son, 
so  dear  to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us.  By  his  information 
thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.'  The  officer,  with  this,  struck  a 
poniard  to  the  old  man's  heart ;  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell,  not 
so  much  affected  by  his  fate,  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed 
it" — Auctore  csdls  quam  ipsa  casdi  miserior.* 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  very  supposition  which  is  made,  that 
the  savage  should  understand,  not  merely  what  Is  meant  by  the 
simple  relations  of  son  and  father,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the 
treachery  of  the  son,  but  that  he  should  know  also  the  additional 
interest  which  the  paternal  and  filial  relation,  in  the  whole  mter- 
course  of  good  offices  from  infancy  to  manhood,  receives  from  thii 
continued  intercource.  The  author  of  our  mere  beii^  is  not  all 
which  a  father,  in  such  circuaastances,  is, — he  is  far  better  known 
and  loved  by  us  as  the  author  of  our  happiness  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  the  venerable  friend  of  our  maturer  years.  If  the  sav- 
age, knowing  this  relation  in  its  fullest  extent,  could  yet  feel  no 
different  emotions  of  moral  regard  and  dislike,  for  the  son  and  for 
the  father,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose,  that  a  life  of  total  priva- 
tion of  society  had  dulled  his  natural  susceptibilities  of  emotion, 
than  that  he  was  originally  void  of  these.  But  what  reason  if 
there.to  imagine,  that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  not  have 
the  emotions  which  are  felt  by  eveiy  human  beii^  to  whom  this 
story  is  related  ?    It  is  easy  to  assert,  that  knowing  every  re* 

•  Paley'i  Moral  Philoiopbj. 
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Jatkmof  a  80Q  and  father,  as  well  as  the  consequence  of  the  action^ 
the  savage  would  not  feel  what  eyerj  other  human  heing  feels, 
because  it  is  ea^  to  assume,  by  begging  the  question,  any  point  of 
controyeTay.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  assertion  ?  We  can* 
oot  reriiy  the  supposition  by  exact  experiment,  indeed, — for  such 
a  savage,  so  thoroughly  exempted  from  every  social  prejudice,  is 
not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  story 
even  if  he  were  found.  But,  though  we  cannot  have- the  perfect 
experiment,  we  may  y^t  have  an  approximation  to  it.  Every  in- 
£uit  that  is  born  may  be  considered  very  nearly  as  such  a  savage ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  knowing  the  very  meaning 
of  the  words,  without  feeling  half  the  force  of  the  filial  relation, 
he  shudders  at  such  a  tale,  with  as  lively  abhorrence,  perhaps  as 
in  other  years,  when  his  prejudices  and  habits,  and  everything 
which  is  not  originally  in  his  constitution,  may  be  said  to  be  ma- 
tured. 

We  can  imagine  vessels  sent  on  voyages  of  benevolence,  to 
diffuse  over  the  world  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion, — we  can 
imagine  voyages  of  this  kind  to  diffuse  the  improvements  of  our  sci- 
ences and  arts.  Bat  what  should  we  think  of  a  voyage,  of  which 
the  sole  object  was  to  teach  the  world  that  all  actions  are  not,  in 
the  moral  sense  of  the  term,  absolutely  indifferent,  and  that  those 
who  intentionally  do  good  to  the  society  to  which  they  belong, 
or  to  any  individual  of  that  society,  ought  to  be  objects  of  greater 
regard  than  he  whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  plans  to  injure  the 
society  in  general,  or  at  least,  as  many  individuals  of  it  as  his  pow* 
er  could  reach  ?  What  shore  is  there  at  which  such  a  vessel 
could  arrive, — however  barren  the  soil,  and  savage  the  inhabi- 
tants,— where  these  simple  doctrines,  which  it  came  to  diffuse, 
could  be  regarded  as  giving  any  instruction  ?  The  half-naked  an- 
imal, that  has  no  hut  in  which  to  shelter  himself, — no  provision 
l^yond  the  precarious  chase  of  the  day« — whose  language  of  nu*" 
meration  does  not  extend  beyond  three  or  four,  and  who  knows 
God  only  as  something  which  produces  thunder  and  the  whirlwind, 
— eren  this  miserable  creature,  at  least  as  ignorant  as  he  is  help*; 
less,  would  turn  away  from  his  civilized  instructors  with  contempt, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thing  of  which  he  was  not  equally 
aware  before.  The  vessel  which  carried  out  these  simple  prima- 
ry essential  truths  of  morals  might  return  ai  it  went.    It  could  not 
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make  a  single  cooTert,  because  there  would  not  hare  been  one 
who  had  any  doubts  to  be  remoTed.  If,  indeed,  instead  of  teach- 
ing these  truths,  the  voyagers  had  endeavoured  to  teach  the  natives 
whom  they  visited  the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  the  absolute  moral 
indifference  of  actions,  there  could  then  be  little  doubt  that  they 
might  have  taught  something  new,  whatever  doubt  there  might 
justly  be  as  to  the  number  of  the  converts.  ^ 

When  Labienus,  after  urging  to  Cato  a  variety  of  motives,  to 
induce  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  whose  temple  the  little  army  had  arrived,  conc)udes  with  urg- 
ing a  motive,  which  he  supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the 
mind  of  that  great  man, — ^that  he  should  at  least  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  of  a  being  who  could  not  err,  what  it  is 
which  constitutes  that  moral  perfection,  which  a  good  man  should 
have  in  view  for  the  guidance  of  hia  life, 

^<  Saltern  ritotii  amator 
Qoere  quid  est  virtai  et  poKe  exemplar  boneiti,^— 

How  sublimely  does  the  answer  to  this  solicitation  express  the  om- 
nipotent divinity  of  virtue ! 

'^  file  Deo  pleous,  tacita  queiii  mente  gerebat, 
Effudit  dignai  adjtiii  e  pectore  vocei. 
^  Quid  quaeri,  Labiene,  jubet  ?    Ad  liber  in  armia 
Occubuiiie  velini  potint^  quaa  regoa  videre  .* 
Ad  noceat  vit  nlla  booo?    Fortoaaqae  petdat 
Opposita  Tirtute  mioas  ?    Laudeodaqae  veUe 
Sit  latii,— et  DUAqoam  socceuu  cretcat  honestiim  ? 
Scimus,— et  hoc  oobii  doo  altiut  ioseret  Aoimoo, 
Haeremui  CDDcti  Superii.  temploque  taceote, 
Nil  racimos  dod  ipoote  Dei ;  oec  vocibui  allis 
NameD  eget ;  dixitque  temel  oatceottboi  aoctor 
Qoicquid  scire  licet :  sterilii  nee  legit  areoas, 
Ut  caneret  paucit,  mersitque  hoc  pulvere  veram.^'* 

^^  Cast  your  eyes,^'  says  Rousseau,  ^^  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  histories  of  nations.  Amid  so  many  inhuman 
and  absurd  superstitions — amid  that  prodigious  diversity  of  man- 
ners and  characters,  you  will  find  every  where  ^he  same  princi- 
ples and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil.    The  Paganism  of 

•  *  Lncaa.  Fhanalia,  Lib.  ix.  v.  569-^567,  aod  569--677» 
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the  ancient  world  produced,  indeed,  abominable  gods,  who  on 
earth  woald  have  been  shunned  or  punished  as  monsters,  and  who 
tfkred  as  a  picture  of  supreme  happiness,  only  crimes  to  commit, 
and  passions  to  satiate.  But  Vice,  armed  with  this  sacred  author* 
ity,  descended  in  Tain  from  the  eternal  abode  :  She  found,  in  the 
heart  of  man,  a  moral  instinct  to  repel  her.  The  continence  of 
Xenocrates  was  admired  by  those  who  celebrated  the  debauche* 
ries  of  Jupiter — the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  unchaste  Venus — 
the  most  intrepid  Roman  sacrificed  to  Fear.  He  invoked  the  God 
who  dethroned  his  father,  and  he  died  without  a  murmur  by  the 
hand  of  his  own.  The  most  contemptible  divinities  were  served  by 
the  greatest  men.  The  holy  voice  of  Nature,  stronger  than  that  of 
the  Gods,  made  itself  heard,  and  respected,  and  obeyed  on  earth, 
and  seemed  to  banish  as  it  were  to  the  confinement  of  Heaven, 
guilt  and  the  guilty.'^ 

There  is,  indeed,  to  borrow  Cicero's  noble  description,  one 
true  and  original  law,  conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature,  dif^ 
fused  over  all,  invariable,  eternal,  which  calls  to  the  fulfilment  of 
duty  and  to  abstinence  from  injustice,  and  which  calls  with  that  ir- 
resistible voice,  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority  wherever  it  is 
heard.  This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affected  in 
its  sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  senate,  a  whole  people, 
cannot  dispense  from  its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no 
commentator  to  render  it  distinctly  intelligible,  nor  is  it  different  at 
Rome,  at  Athens,  now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and  after,  but  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  it  is  and  hasbeen,  and  will  be  one  and  everlast- 
ing,—one  as  that  God,  its  great  author  and  promulgator,  who  is  the 
eommon  Sovereign  of  all  mankind,  is  Mtmelfone.  Man  is  truly  man, 
as  he  yields  to  this  Divine  influence.  He  cannot  resist  it,  but  by 
flying  as  it  were  from  his  own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  gener- 
al feelings  of  humantiy — ^by  which  very  act,  he  must  already  have 
inflicted  on  himself  the  severest  of  punishments,  even  though  he 
were  to  avoid  whatever  is  usually  accounted  punishment.  ^  Est 
quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natur»  congniens, — diffusa  in  om- 
nes,  constans,  sempitema ;  quae  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetan- 
do  a  fraode  deterreat ;  qo»  tamen  neque  probos  frustra  jubet  aut 
vetat,  nee  improbos  jubendo  aut  vetando  movet  Huic  legi,  nee 
obrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet,  neque  tota 
tbrogari  potest.    Nee  vero,  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  popqlum, 
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wolvi  hac  lege  poesamns.  Neqne  est  qaerendos  explanator  ant' 
ioterpres  ejas  alias.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae  alia  Athenis, — alia 
nunc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  onmes  gentes,  et  omai  tempore,  una  lex 
et  ^mpiteroa,  et  immortalis  continebit ;  Qnuaque  erit  commanis 
qaasi  magister,  et  Imperator  omniom,  Deut^ — ^lile  legis  hajas  in- 
TentOFf  disceptator,  lator ;  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fug^et,  ac 
Daturam  hominis  aspernabitur ;  atqae  hoc  ipso  laet  maximas  poe- 
nas,  etiam  si  csBtera  supplicia  qo»  putantur  effugerit.^' 

I  have  already^  in  a  former  Lecture,  alluded  to  the  strength  of 
the  eTidence,  which  is  borne  by  the  guilty  to  the  truth  of  those 
distinctions  which  they  have  dared  to  disregard.  If  there  be  any 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  gathering  every  argument  which  even 
sophistry  can  suggest,  to  prove  that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice 
therefore  nothing,  and  who  will  strive  to  yield  himself  readily  to 
this  consolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely  the  criminal  who  trembles 
beneath  a  weight  of  memory  which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet  evea 
he  who  feels  the  power  of  virtue  only  in  the  torture  which  it  in- 
fiicts,  does  still  feel  this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as  strong  coo- 
viction  of  its  reality,  as  those  to  whom  it  is  every  moment  diffus- 
ing pleasure,  and  who  might  be  considered  perhaps  as  not  very 
rigid  questioners  of  an  illusion  which  they  felt  to  be  delightful. 
The  spectral  forms  of  superstition  have,  indeed,  vanished;  bat 
fhere  is  one  »p€ctre  which  will  continue  to  haunt  the  mind,  as  loog 
as  the  mind  itself  is  capable  of  guilt,  and  has  exerted  this  dread- 
ful capacity, — the  epectre  of  a  guiky  Ufe^  which  does  not  haunt  on- 
ly the  darkness  of  a  few  hours  of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visita- 
tions, whenever  the  mind  has  no  other  object  before  it  that  can 
engage  every  thought,  in  the  most  splendid  scenes,  and  in  the 
brightest  hour^of  day.  What  enchanter  is  there  who  can  come 
to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of  this  class,  and  put  the  terrifying  spec- 
tre to  flight  ?  We  may  say  to  the  murderer,  that  in  poisoning  hit 
friend,  to  succeed  a  little  sooner  to  the  estate,  which  he  knew  that 
his  friendship  had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  had  dooe  a  deed  as  mer- 
itorious in  itself,  as  if  he  had  saved  the  life  of  his  friend  at  the 
risk  of  his  own ;  and  that  all  for  which  there  was  any  reason  to 
upbraid  himself  was,  that  he  had  suffered  his  benefactor  to  remaia 
so  many  years  in  the  possession  of  means  of  enjoyment,  which  a 
feiv  grains  of  opium  or  arsenic  might  have  transferred  sooner  to 
him.    We  may  strive  to  make  him  laugh  at  the  absurdify  of  the 
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acene,  wliea  od  the  Tery  bed  of  death,  that  hand  which  had  often 
pressed  his  witlr  kindness  before,  seemed  to  press  again  with  de- 
light the  Ferj  hand  which  had  mixed  and  presented  the  potion^ 
But,  thongh  we  may  smile — ^if  we  can  smile — at  snch  a  scene  as 
this,  and  point  ont  the  incoi^roity  with  as  much  ingenions  pleas- 
antry as  if  we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mistake,  there  will 
be  no  laughter  on  that  face  from  which  we  strive  to  force  a  smile. 
He  who  felt  the  grasp  of  that  hand  will  feel  it  still,  and  will  shudder 
at  our  description ;  and  shudder  still  more  at  the  tone  of  jocular 
merriment  with  which  we  describe  what  is  to  him  so  dreadful. 

What,  then,  is  that  theory  of  the  moral  indifference  of  actions, 
which  IS  eridently  so  powerless,— of  which  even  he,  who  professes 
to  regard  it  as  sound  philosophy,  feels  the  importance  as  much 
as  other  men^— when  he  Iofos  the  virtuous,  and  hates  the  guilty,-— 
when  he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  some  generous  action,  or 
with  shame  and  horror  on  actions  of  a  different  kind,  which  his 
own  sound  philosophy  would  teach  him  to  be,  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  his  own  internal  feelings,  exclusively  a£  the  errors  and 
prejudices  of  education,  equal  and  indifferent  7  It  is  vain  to  say, 
as  if  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument,  that  the  same  self-ap- 
proving complacency,  and  the  same  remorse,  are  felt  for  actions, 
which  are  absolutely  insignificant  in  themselves, — ^for  regular  oIh 
servance  or  neglect  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  superstition. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  self-complacency  and  remorse  are  felt 
in  such  cases.  But  it  surely  requires  little  philosophy  to  perceive, 
that,  though  a  mere  ceremony  of  devotion  may  be  truly  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  it  is  far  from  insignificant  when  considered  as  the  com- 
mand of  ifim,  to  whose  goodness  we  owe  every  thing  which  we 
value  as  great, — and  to  disobey  whose  command,  therefore,  what- 
ever the  command  may  be,  never  can  be  a  slight  offence.  To 
consider  the  ceremonial  rite  ahme,  without  regard  to  Him  who  is 
believed  to  have  enjoined  it,  is  an  error  as  gross,  as  it  would  be 
to  read  the  statutes  of  some  great  people,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  legislative  power  which  enacted  them,  we  laugh,  perhaps, 
at  the  folly  of  those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  conform  their 
conduct  to  a  law,  which  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  alphabetic 
characters  on  a  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment,  that  in  a  single  mo- 
ment could  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 

Why  do  we  smile  on  reading,  in  the  list  of  the  works  of  the 
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hero  of  a  celebrated  philosophic  romance,  that  one  of  these  was 
^*  a  complete  digest  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a  review  of  those 
^  laws '  that  are  obsolete  or  repealed,  and  of  those  that  are  readj 
to  be  renewed,  and  pat  in  force  ?^^  We  feel  that  the  laws  of  nn* 
tore  are  laws  which  no  lapse  of  ages  can  render  obsolete,  because 
the  J  are  every  moment  operating  in  every  heart ;  and  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  never  can  be  repealed,  till  man  shall  have  ceased 
to  be 


After  these  remarks  on  the  general  theory  of  the  original  mo- 
ral indifference  of  actions,  which  considers  all  morality  as  adventi- 
tioas  withoat  any  original  tendencies  in  the  mind,  that  could  of  them- 
selves lead  it  to  approve  or  disapprove,  it  may  be  necessary  still 
to  take  some  notice  of  that  peculiar  modification  of  the  theory, 
which  denies  all  origiDal  obligation  of  justice,  but  asserts  the  au* 
thority  of  political  enactment, — ^not  as  attaching  merely  rewards 
to  certain  actions,  and  punishments  to  certain  other  actions,  but  as 
producing  the  very  notions  of  just  and  unjust,  with  all  the  kind- 
red notions  involved  in  them,  and  consequently  a  right,  which  it 
would  be  immorality,  as  well  as  imprudence,  to  attempt  to  vi* 
olate. 

Of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  some  writers  of  an* 
tiquity,  but  which  is  better  known  as  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  who 
stated  it  with  all  the  force  which  his  acuteness  could  give  it,-^ 
doctrine  to  which  he  was  led  in  some  measure  perhaps  by  a  hor- 
ror of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and 
by  a  wish  to  lessen  the  inquisitorial  and  domineering  influence  of 
the  priesthood,  of  that  fanatical  age,  by  rendering  even  religion 
itself  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  civil  power ; — ^the  confutation 
is  surely  sufficiently  obvious^  A  law,  if  there  be  no  moral  obli- 
gation, independent  of  the  law,  and  prior  to  it,  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  a  multitude,  who  have  power  to  punish,  that 
is  to  say,  to  inflict  evil  of  some  kind  on  those  who  resist  them, 
-*— it  may  be  imprudent,  therefore,  to  resist  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
imprudent  to  run  the  risk  of  that  precise  quantity  of  physical  suf- 
fering which  is  threatened ;  but  it  can  be  nothing  more.  If  there 
be  no  essential  morality  that  is  independent  of  law,  an  action  does 
not  acquire  any  new  qualities  by  being  the  desire  of  one  thousand 
persons  rather  than  of  one.    There  may  be  more  danger,  indeed^ 
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in  dMobejing  oae  thoorand  than  in  disobeying  one,  but  not  more 
gwlt  To  use  Dr  Cudwortb^s  argoment,  it  most  either  be  light 
to  obey  the  law,  and  wrong  to  disobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether 
we  obey  it  or  not.  If  it  be  morally  indifferent  whether  we  obey 
it  or  not,  the  law,  which  may  or  may  not  be  obeyed,  with  equal 
Firtne,  cannot  be  a  source  of  yirtue  ;  and  if  it  be  right  to  obey  it, 
the  Tery  sappoeition  that  it  is  right  to  obey  it,  implies  a  notion  of 
right  and  wrong  that  is  antecedent  to  the  law,  and  gives  it  its  mo- 
ral efficacy.  But,  without  reasoning  so  abstractly,  are  there,  in- 
deed, no  differences  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has  violat- 
ed a  Jaw,  the  essential  equity  of  which  he  feels,  and  of  him 
wboiD  the  accumulated  and  ever-increasing  wrongs  of  a  whole  na* 
tion  have  driven  to  resist  a  force,  which,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  established,  he  feels  to  be  usurpation  and  iniquity ; — 
who,  with  the  hope  of  giving  freedom  to  millions,  has  lifted  against 
a  tyrant,  though  armed  with  all  the  legal  terrors,  and  therefore 
with  all  the  morality  and  virtue  of  despotism,  that  sword,  around 
which  other  swords  are  soon  to  gather  in  hands  as  firm,  and 
which,  in  the  arm  of  him  who  lifts  it,  is  almost  like  the  standard  of 
liberty  herself?  Why  does  the  slave,  who  is  led  to  the  field,  in 
which  he  is  to  combat  for  his  chains  against  those  who  would  re- 
lease him  and  avenge  his  wrongs,  feel  himself  disgraced  by  obedi- 
ence^  when  to  obey  implicitly  whatever  the  power  may  be  which 
he  obeys,  is  the  very  perfection  of  heroic  virtue  ?  and  when  he 
looks  on  the  glorious  rebel,  as  he  comes  forward  with  his  fearless 
band,  why  is  it  that  he  looks  not  with  indignation,  but  with  an  aw- 
ful respect ;  and  that  he  feels  his  arm  weaker  in  the  fight,  by  the 
comparison  of  what  he  morally  is,  and  of  whi^t  those  are  whom  he 
servilely  opposes  ? 

^  A  sovereign,''  it  has  been  truly  said,  ^  may  enact  and  re- 
scind laws ;  but  he  cannot  create  or  annihilate  a  single  virtue." 
It  might  be  amusing  to  consider,  not  one  sovereign  only,  but  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  endeavouring 
by  law  to  change  a  virtue  into  a  vice, — a  vice  into  a  virtue.  If 
an  imperial  enactment  of  a  senate  of  kings  were  to  declare,  that  it 
was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a  mother  to  love  her  child,— for  a 
child  to  venerate  his  parent, — ^if  high  privileges  were  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  most  ungrateful,  and  an  act  of  gratitude  to  a  bene* 
factor  declared  to  be  a  capital  offence, — ^would  the  heart  of  man 
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obey  this  impotent  legislation  ?  Wonld  remorse  and  self-approl>a- 
tion  vary  with  the  coaunand  of  man,  or  of  any  number  of  men  ? 
and  would  he,  who,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  had  obstinately 
persisted  in  the  illegality  of  loring  his  parent,  or  his  benefactor, 
tremble  to  meet  his  own  conscience  with  the  horror  which  the 
parricide  feels  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a  power  by  which  ^  princei 
decree  justice ;"  but  it  is  a  power  above  the  mere  Toice  of  kings, 
-^a  power,  which  has  previously  fixed  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
receive  the  decree,  a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings,  even 
when  king^  are  most  Tirtnous,  can  only  enforce.  And  it  is  well 
for  man,  that  the  feeble  authorities  of  this  earth  cannot  change 
the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  with  the  same  facility,  as  they  can 
throw  fetters  on  our  hands.  There  would  then,  indeed,  be  no 
hope  to  the  oppressed.  The  greater  the  oppression,  the  stronger 
motive  would  there  be  to  make  obedience  to  oppression  a  yirtue, 
and  every  species  of  guilt  which  the  powerful  might  love  to  exercise^ 
amiable  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  miserable  victims.  All  virtue,  in 
such  circumstances,  would  soon  perish  from  the  earth.  A  single  tyrant 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  what  all  the  tyrants,  that  have  ever 
disgraced  this  moral  scene,  have  been  incapable  of  extinguishing, 
— ^the  remorse  which  was  felt  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  could  or- 
der every  thing  but  vice  and  virtue, — and  the  scorn,  and  the  sor- 
row, and  the  wrath  of  every  noble  heart,  in  the  very  contempla- 
tion of  his  guilty  power. 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  upon  the  world  with  such  feeble 
principles  as  these.  She  has  given  us  virtues  of  which  no  power 
can  deprive  us,  and  has  fixed  in  the  soul  of  Him  whom  more  than 
fifty  nations  obey,  a  restraint  on  his  power,  from  which  the  servile 
obedience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  could  not  absolve  him. 
There  may  be  flatterers  to  surround  a  tyrant's  throne,  with  knees 
ever  ready  to  bow  on  the  very  blood  with  which  its  steps  are  stain* 
ed,  and  with  voices  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  guilt  that  has 
been  already  perpetrated,  and  to  praise,  even  with  a  sort  of 
prophetic  quickness  of  discernment,  the  cruelties  in  prospect 
which  they  only  anticipate.  There  may  be  servile  warriors, 
to  whom  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  succour  or  oppress, 
whether  they  enslave  or  free,  if  they  have  only  drowned  in 
blood,  with  sufficient  promptness,  the  thousands  of  human  be- 
fogs whom  they  have  been  commanded  to  sweep  from  the  earth. 
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There  may  1>e  statesmeD  at  servile,  to  whom  the  people  are  do* 
things,  and  to  whom  everj  thing  is  dear,  bat  liberty  and  virtue. 
These  eager  emulators  of  each  other^s  baseness,  may  sound  for- 
ever in  the  ears  of  him  on  whose  vices  their  own  power  depends^ 
that  what  he  has  willed  must  be  right,  because  he  has  willed  it— 
and  jpnests  still  more  base  from  the  very  dignity  of  that  station 
which  they  dishonour,  not  content  with  proclaiming  that  crimes 
are  right,  may  add  their  consecrating  voice  and  proclaim  that  they 
are  holy,  because  they  are  the  deeds  of  a  vicegerent  of  that  Holi* 
ness,  which  is  supreme.  But  the  flatteries,  which  only  sound  in 
tbe  ear,  or  play,  perhaps,  with  feeble  comfort  around  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  are  unable  to  reach  that  deeper-seated  sense  of  guilt, 
which  is  within* 

In  subjecting,  for  the  evident  good  of  all,  whole  multitudes  to 
the  sway  of  a  /ew,  or  of  one.  Nature  then,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
thrown  over  them  a  shelter,  which  power  may  indeed  violate, 
but  which  it  cannot  violate  with  impunity ;  since  even  Ivhen  it  is 
free  firom  every  other  punishment,  it  is  found,  however  reiuctailt- 
Jy,  to  become  the  punisher  of  itself.  This  shelter,  under  which 
alon^  human  weakness  is  safe,  and  which  do^s  not  give  protection 
only  bat  happiness,*  is  the  shelter  of  virtue, — the  shelter  of  moral 
love  and  hate,  of  moral  pity  and  indignation,  of  moral  joy  and  re« 
morse.  Life,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  enjoyments  which  render 
social  life  delightful,  may  at  least  on  a  great  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  that  may  seem  to  at- 
tack or  forbear  with  no  restraint  but  the  caprice  of  its  own  will. 
Yet,  before  even  these  can  be  assailed,  there  is  a  voice  which 
warns  to  desist,  and  a  still  more  awful  voice  of  condemnation, 
when  the  warning  has  been  disregarded.  For  our  best  enjoy- 
ments,— our  remembrances  of  virtue,  and  our  wishes  of  virtue— 
we  are  not  dependent  on  the  mercy,*  nor  even  on  the  restraints 
of  power.  Nature  has  provided  for  them  with  "all  her  care,  by 
placing  them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In  freedom  or  under  ty- 
ranny they  alike  are  safe  from  aggression ; — because,  wherever 
the  arm  can  find  its  way,  there  is  still  eontcience  heyend.  The 
blow,  which  reaches  the  heart  itself,  cannot' tear  from  the  heart, 
what,  in  life  has  been  happiness  or  consolation,  and  what,  in  death, 
is  a  happiness  that  needs  not  to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felicity  is  then,  truly,  in  no  slight  degree,  as  Gold^ 
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•mith  says,  consigned  to  ourselves,  amidst  aU  the  varieties  of  so- 
cial institntions. 

'^  In  every  goTerameiity  fhoufj^h  terrors  r«ign9 
Though  tjrant  kings,  or  tjrant  laws  restraio. 
How  small,  of  an  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings -can  cause  or  Cure  I 
Still  to  ourself  es,  in  every  place,  coosignM, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  .or  find. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  aoaoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
Thd  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke^s  iron  crown,  and  Damien^s  hed  of  steel, 
To  nten  renaote  from  power  hut  rarely  known,    . 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  eont'eience  all  our  own.^'* 

'^  So  far,^^  says  Cicero,  ^^  is  virtue  from' depending  on  the  enact* 
ment  of  kings,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  system  of  nature  itself, 
or  as  the  great  Being  by  whom  nature  was  formed.^^ — ^  Vis  ad 
recte  facta  vocandi  et  a  peccatis  ayocandi,  non  modo  senior  est, 
quam  letas  populorum  et  civitatum,  sed  ssqualis  illius  coelum  atqiie 
terras  tuentis  et  regentis  Dei-^Nec  si,  regnante  Tarquinio,  nulla 
erat  Romae  scripta  lex  de  stupris,  idcirco  non  contra  illam  legem 
Sempiternam,  Sextus  Tarquinius  vim  Lucretias  attulit.  Erat  enim 
ratio  profecta  a  rerum  natura,  et  ad  recte  faciendum  impeilens 
et'  a  delicto  avocans,  que  non  tum  denique  incipit  lex  esse  cum 
scripta  est  s^d  turn  cum  orta  est ;  orta  autem  simul  est  cum  men* 
te  divina."!  The  law,  on  which  right  and  wrong  depend,  did  not 
begin  to  be  law  when  it  was  written :  it  is  older  than  the  ages  of 
nations  and  cities,  and  contemporary  with  the  veiy  eternity  of  God. 

^  Concluding  verses  of  the  Traveller, 
t  De  legihus,  lib.  II.  c.  4,  of  6niter*s  Notation— or  jc.  8,  9,  10,  of  the 
common  Notation— with  some  alterations  and  omisions. 
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LECTURE  LXXVL 

ON  THE  Sf^TEM  OP  MANDEVIELE  ;  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  REi^ 
80JX  ON  OUB  MORAL  SENTIMENTS ;  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OP 
CLARKE  AND  TtTOLLASTON. 

GorrLBiacN,  Id  the  inquiriefl,  which  haye.-  last  engaged  us,  we 
have  seen,  what  that  suiceptibUUy  of  moral  tinotion  is,  to  wliich  we 
owe  onr  notioDB  of  .virtae  abd  vice,  in  all  their  relative  variety  of 
aapects,-— we  have* seen,  in  what. sense  it  is  to  he  understood  as  an 
original  principle  of  our  common  nature,  and  what  limitations  it  is 
necessary  to  give  to  its  absolute  universality.  There  is  a  sophis- 
try, however,  the  errors  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  state  to  you, 
that  confounds,. in  these  limitations,  the  primary  distinctions  them- 
•elves;  and  supposes  that  it  has  shown  the  whole  system  of  mo- 
rals to  be  founded  on  accidental  prejudices,  when,  in  opposition  to 
the  inillions  of  millions  of  cases,  that  obviously  confirm  the  truth 
of  an  original  tendency  to  certain  moral  preferences,  it  has  been 
able  to  exhibit  a  few  facts  which  it  professes  to  regard  as  anoma- 
lous. The  fallacy  of  this  objection,  I  endeavoured  accordingly  to 
prove  to  you,  by  showing,'that  the  supposed  abomahes  arise,  not 
from  defect  of  original  moral  tendencies,  but  from  the  operation  of 
other  principles  which  are  essential  parts  of  our  mental  constitu* 
tion,  like  our  susceptibility  of  ihoral  emotion ; — which  are  not, 
however,  more  essential  parts  of  it  than  that  moral  susceptibilily 
itself, — and  which,  even  in  modifying  our  sentiments  of  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  produce  this  effect,  not  by  altering  the 
principle  which  approves  and  disapproves,  but  the  object  which 
we  contemplate  when  these,  emotions  arise.  .In  the  conclusion  of 
my  lecture,  I  examined  the  kindred  sophistry  of  those  political 
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moralists,  who,  considering  right  and  wrong  as  of  human  institutiott, 
in  their  denial  of  ever^  primaiy  distinction  of  morals,  found  a  tort 
of  artificial  virtue  on  obedience  to  the  cinl  power ;  forgettiog 
that  their  very  assertion  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  supposes  a/ee^ 
ing  of  duty  antecedent  to  the  iaw  ii$elf;  and  that  there  at^  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  according  to  which  even  positiv.e  laws  are  judged, 
and,  though  approved  in  many  cases,  in  many  cases  also  condemn- 
ed, by  the  moral  voice  within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  with  that 
feeling  of  justice  which  is  prior  and  paramount  to  the  law  itself. 

In  some  measure  akin  to  the  theory  of  these  political  morat- 
is^,  since  it  ascribes  morality,  in  like  manner,  to  human  contri- 
vance, is  the  system  of  Mandeville, — who  considers  the  general 
praise  of  virtue  to  be  a  mere  artifice  of  political  skill ;  and  what 
the  wbrld  consents  to  praise-as  virtue  in  the  individual,  to  a  mere 
iniposition  on  Ihe  part  of  the  virtuous  man.  Human  life,  in  short, 
according 'to  him,  is  a  constant  intercourse  of  hypocrisy  with  hy- 
pocrisy ;  in  which,  by  an  involuntary  self-denial,  present  enjojmeot 
of  some  kind  or  other  is  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  that  praise 
which  society,  as  cunning  as  the  individual  self-^enier,  is  readj  in- 
deed to  give,  but  gives  only  in  return  for  sacrifices  that  are  made 
to  its  advantage.  His  system,  to  describe  it  a  little  more  folly,  as 
stated  in/the  inquiry  iiUo  the  origin  of  moral  virtae,  prefixed  to  bis 
remarks  on  his  own  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  simply  thi$n — that  man, 
like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally  solicitous  only  of  his  personal 
gratification,  without  regard  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others, 
— that  the  great  point,  with  the  original  lawgivers  or  tamei?  o( 
these  human  animals,  was  to  obtain  from  them  the  sacrifice  of  il^- 
dividu^l  gratification,  for  the  greater  jyafppiness  of  otbersy-^that 
this  sacrifice,  however,  could  not  be  expected  from  creatures  that 
cared  only  for  thetnselves,  unless  a  f^ll  equivalent  were  offered 
for  the  enjoyment  sacrificed^ — ^that  as  this,  at  least  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of  sensual  gratified 
tion,  or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  sensual  gratification  which  are 
given  in  exchange  in  comnnon  purchases^  it  was  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  some  other  appetite  of  man, — that  the  natural  appe- 
tite of  man  for  praise  readily  presented  itself,-  for  this  useful  end, 
and  that,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief  that  he  would  be  connt- 
ed  nobler  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  might  make,  he  was  led,  ac- 
cordingly, to  purchase  this  praise  by  a  fair  barter  of  that,  which, 
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Ihoogh  he  valued  it  much,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but 
for  some  equivalent  or  greater  .gai%  he  still  raiued  leM  than  the 
praise  which  he  was  to  acquire,-«that  the  moral  Tirtues,  there- 
fore, to  use  his  strong  expression,  are  ^'  the  polUicci  offipring 
which  ^fiatUry  begot  upon  pruie,''--4md  that,  when  we  see  virtue, 
we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  frailty,  or  tbe  expectation  of 
some  praise.* 

Such  is  the  very  licentious  system,  as  to  moral  virtue,^of  this 
satllist  of  man ;  whose  doctrine,  false  as  it  is,  as  a  general  view  of 
human  nature,  has,  in  the  world,  so  many  instances  which  seem  to 
correspond  with  it,  that  a  superficial  observer,  who  is  little  accus* 
tomed  to  make  distinctions,  extends  readily  to  all  mankind,  what 
is  true  only  of  a  part,  and  because  some  who  wish  to  appear  vir^ 
tuous  are  hypocrites,  conceives,  that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy, — ^ia 
the  same  way,  as  such  a  superficial  thinker  would  have  admitted 
any  other  error,  stated  in  langut^e  as  strong,  and  with  images  and 
pictures  as  vivid. 

It  would  be  idle  to  repeat,  in  particular  application  to  tjua  sys- 
tem, the  general  remarks  which  I  made  in.my  former  lectures,  on 
the  early  appearances  of  moral  emotion,  as  marking  an  original 
distinction  of  actions,  that  excite. in  vs  moral  approbatio'n,  from 
those  which  do  not  excite  it,  and  which  excite  the  opposite  fee- 
ing of  moral  disapprobation.  1  shall  not  even  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  him,  who  has  had  the  happiness  of  performing  a.  gener- 
ous action,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  praise  of  man,  whicU 
was  perhaps  not  an  object  even  of  conception  at*  all,  and  certainly 
not  till  the  action  itself  was  performed..  But  ^e  may  surely  ask, 
in  this  case,  as  much  as  in  any  other  physical  hypothesis,  by  what 
authori^  so  extensive  a  generalization  is  made  from  so  small  a 
number  of  particular  cases?  If,  indeed,  we  previously  take  for 
granted  that  sAi  virtae  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtue,  which 
we  perceive,  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hypocrisy,  may  be  regarded 
only  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  to  the  universal  truth  of 
which  we  have  already  given  our  assent.  But  if  we  consent  to 
form  our  general  conclusion  before  examination,  and  then  to  adapt 
our  particular  conclusions  to  tbe  previous  general  belief,  this  sort 
of  authority,  may  be  found,  for  the  wildest  hypothesis,  in  physics*, 

«  Fable  of  tlie  Beet,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^8--30, 8vo.  Load.  1728. 
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as  much  u  for  that  moral  hypothesis,  the  Ucentionsness  of  whkh 
is  fbunded  on  the  same  false  logic.  We  hare  only  to  take  the  hy- 
pothesis, howerer  wild,  for  granted ;— -and  then  the  facts  will  be, 
or  will  be  considered  to  be,  illnstrative  of  it  The  qnestion  is  not, 
whether  on  the  supposition  of  universal  hypocrisy,  all  8eemiilgvi^ 
tue  be  imposition,  for,  in  that  case  there  couid  be  no  doubt;  but, 
whether  all  virtue  be  hypocrisy ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surely  neceft* 
sary  to.  have  some  stronger  proof,  than  the  mere  fact  that  some 
iiien  are  hypocrites ;  or  even  the  very  probable  inference,  \hat 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  (as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vip 
tuous  benevolence  or  selAcommand,)  which  we  are  not  capable  of 
discovering,  and  to  which,  accordingly,  we  may  erroneously  have 
l^iven  the  praise  of  virtue.  The  love  of  praise  may  be  an  uni- 
versal principle ;  but  it  is  not  more  truly  universal  than  the  feel* 
ing  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  forms,— and 
of  two  feelings,  equally  universal,  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  one,  as  the  reality  of  the  other.  All  actions  have  not  ooe 
object.  Some  are  the  result  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise ;  some  of 
a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  of  love  of  those  whose 
happiness  virtue  can  promote.  The  secret  inotives  of  mankind) 
indeed,' in  this  variety  of  possible  objects,  cannot  be  knofm^  and 
the  paradox  of  Dr  Mandeville,  therefore/has  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  ^^  Here  %$  virtue  that  has  no  regard  to  praise, 
since  he  has  still  the  power  of  answering,  that  there  maybe  a  de- 
sire of  praise,  though  it  is  not  visible  to  us.  But,  to  retooning  of 
this  sort  there  is  no  limit.  If  we  be  fond  of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  such  state  as  that  of  heakh,-^and  to  prove 
it  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  by  shewing,  that  many  who  aeeoi 
blooming  and  vigorous  are  the  victims  of  some  in wlird  malady; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  Impossible  for  us,  in  pointing  out  anyooet 
to  say,  there  is  health  in  this  young  and  active  form;  since  the 
bloom  which  we  admire  toaybe  only  the  covering  of  a  disease 
that  is  soon  to  prey,  on  the  very  beauty  which  it  seemed,  perhaps 
for  the!  time,  to  heighten  with  additional  loveliness.  If  it  be  easy 
to  make  a  little  system  like  that  of  Mandeville,  which  reduces  all 
virtue  to  the  love  of  praise,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  malte  all  love  of  praise  a  modification  of  the  fnre^ 
virtue.  We  love  it,  it  may  be  said,  merely  that  we  may  give  de- 
light to  those  who  love  us,  and  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
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honours  which  can  he  lavished  on  ns.  This  theory  may  he  falfle« 
—or  rather  truly  is  so ;  but  however  false,  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as 
philosophic  in  every  respect  as  the  opposite  theoiy  of  HandeviUoi 
since  it  proceeds,  exactly  in  the  same  words,  on  the  exclnsive  con* 
sideration  of  a  certain  elementary  part  of  our  mixed  nature,  and 
extends  universally  what  is  only  partially  true.  Indeed,  the  f^cts 
which  support  it,— -if  every  one  were  to  consult  his  memory^  ijl 
the  earliest  years  to  which  he  can  look  back  on  his  original  feel*^ 
ings,  are  stronger,  in  support  of  this  false  generous  hypothesis, 
than  of  that  false  ungenerous  hypothesis,  to  which  I  have  opposed 
it  What  delight  did  the  child  feel,  in  allhis  littTe  triumphs,  wl)to 
he  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  his  parents  were  to  feel  ?  When 
his  lesson  was  well  learned,  and  rewarded  with  its  due  comment 
dation,  there  were  other  ears  than  those  around,  which  he  would 
have  wished  to  have  heard ;  and  if  any  little  prize  wius  allotted  as 
a  memorial  of  excellence,  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  on  receivwg 
it  was  slight,  compared  with  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  after- 
wards  saw  it  in  other  hands,  and  looked  to  other  eyes,  .when  he 
returned  to  his  home.  Such,  it  might  be  said,  is  the  origin  of  that 
love  of  praise  which  we  feel ;  and  its  growth,  it),  the  prog^ress  of 
life,  when  praise  is  sought  in  greater  objects,  is  only  the  growth 
of  the.  same  generous  passion.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  i^n 
hypothesis  which  I  have  stated  as  false,  and  obviously  fiilse,  though, 
obviously  false  as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  as  well  founded  as  that  of  Man- 
deviJJe.  My  only-object  is  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  reversal 
of  his  reasoning,  with  equal  semblance  of  probability,  that  his  hy- 
pothesis is  but  an  hypothesis. 

But  how  comes  it  in  this  system,  which  must  account  for  oar 
own  emotions,  as  well  as  for  the  emotions  of  others,  that  wd  do 
approve  of  certain  actions,  as  virtuous,  without  valuing  them  for 
the  mere  lOve  of  pnuse ;  and  condemn  even  the  love  of  praise  it« 
self,  when  the  good  of  the  world  is  intentionally  sacrificed  to  it  ? 
I  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  to  Mandeville,  that  we  are  all  hypo- 
crites— that  we  know  the  game  of  human  life,  and  play  our  parts 
in  it  accordingly.  In  such  circumstances,  we  may  indeed  assume 
the  appearance  of  virtue  ourselves,  but  h6w  is  it,  that  we  feel  ap^ 
probation  of  others  assuming  the  same  disguise,  when  we  are 
aware  of  its  nature,  and  know  virtue  in  all  the  actions  which  go 
under  that  well  sounding  name,  (o  be  only  a  more  or  less  skilful 
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attempt  at  imposition  ?  The  mob,  in  the  gallerj,  may,  indeed, 
wonder  at  all  the  transmntations  in  the  pantomime ;  and  the  sil- 
liest among  them  may  belie  re  that  Harlequin  has  turned  the  Clown 
inta  a' froit-stand,  and  himself  into  a  fruit-woman:  but  howerer 
wide  the  wonder,  or  the  belief  may  be,  he  who  invented  these 
recy  changes,  or  is  merely  .one  of  the  subordinate  shifters  of  the 
scenery,  cannot'surely  be  a  partaker  of  the  illusion.  What  jng- 
gler  e?ef  deceived  his  «wn  eyes  ?  Katerfelto,  indeed,  is  describ- 
ed by  Cowper,  as  ^^  v^ith  his  hair  on  end,  at  his  own  wonders  woo> 
dering.^'  But  Katerfelto  himself,  who  ^  wondered  for  his  bread,'' 
could  Bot  feel  miich  astonishment,  even  when  he  was  fairly  giviog 
the  jfreatest  astonishment  to  others.  It  must  be  the  same  with 
the  moral  juggler.  He  knows  the  cheat ;  and  he  cannot  feel  ad- 
miration. •  If  he  can  truly  feel  esteem,  he  feels  that  love  of  Tir- 
tue,  and  consequently  that  distinction  of  actions,  as  virtuous  or 
worthy  of  moral  approbation,  which  Mandeville  denies.  He  may 
be  a  dupe,  indeed,  in  the  particular  case,  but  he  cannot  even  be  a 
dupe,  without  believing,  that  virtue  is  something  nobler  than  a 
fraud  ;  and  if  he  believe  virtue,  to  be  more  noble,  he  must  have 
feelings*  nobler  than  any  which  the  system  of  Mandeville  allows. 
In  believing  that  it  is  possible  for  man  not  to  be  a  hypocrite,  be 
n\ay  be  considered,  almost  as  proving,  that  he  has  not,,  uDiformly, 
been  a  hypocrite  hiokself. 

Even  if  the  belief  of  a  system  of  this  sort,  which,  as  we  hare 
seen,  has  no  force  but  that  which  it  derives  from  the  very  commoii 
paralogism,  of  asserting  the  universal  truth  of  a  partial  conclusioD 
— even  if  this  miserable  belief  were  to  have  no  tendency  directly 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  admit  it,  the  mere  loss  of  happi- 
ness which.it  would  occasion,  by  the  constant  feeling  of  distrust  to 
which  it  OQUst  give  rise,  would  of  itself,  be  no  slight  evil.  To  regard 
even  every  stranger,  on  whom  our  eyes  could  fall,  as  engaged  in  an 
unremitting  plan  of  deceit, — all  deceiving,  and  all  to  a  certain  de- 
gree deceived,  would  be  to  look  on  society  with  feelings  that  would 
make  absolute  solitujle  comparatively  pleasing ;  and,  if  to  regard 
Mtrangers  in  this  light  would  be  so  dreadful,  how  far  more  dreadful 
would  it  be,  to  look,  witb  the  same  distrust,  on  those  in  whom  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  confide  ais  friends — to  see  dissimulatioo  in 
every  eye, — ^in  the  look  of  fondness  of  the  parent,  the  wife,  the 
child,  the  very  caress  and  seeming  innocence  of  infancy-^and  to 
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to  dunki  that,  the  softer  every  tone  of  affection  was  to  our  ear, 
the  more  profoond  was  the  falsehood,  which  had  made  it  softer, 
ooJj  that  it  might  the  more  surely  deceive  !    It  is  gratifying  to 
fbd,  that  a  system,  which  would  make  this  dreadful  traosforma* 
tioD  of  the  whole  moral  world,  is  but  an  hypothaisf   and  an  hy- 
pothesis so  unwarrantable,  because  so  inconsistent  with  every 
feeling  of  our  heart     Yet  it  is  unfortunately  a  paradox,  which  ad- 
mits of  much  satirical  picturing  ;  and,  while  few  pause  sufficiently 
to  discover  its  logical  imperfections,  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
m'mds  may  be  seduced  by  the  mere  lively  colouring  of  the  pic- 
tures, to  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  which  they 
are  conscious,  that  the  representation  which  is  given  of  human  life 
is  true,  because  a  few  characters  in  human  life  are  truly  drawn. 
A  rash  assent  may  be  given  to  the  seeming  penetration  which  such 
a  view  of  the  siipposed  artifices  of  morality  involves ;  and  after  as- 
sent is  once  rashly  given,  the  very  generosity  that  might  have 
appeared  to  confute  the  system,  will  be  regarded  only  as  an  exem- 
plification of  it.    I  feel  it  the  more  my  duty,  therefore,  to  warn 
yon  against  the  adoption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  excellence  of 
our  moral  nature — ^not  because  it  is  false  only-— though,  even  from 
the  groesness  of  its  theoretic  falsehood  alone,  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
single  mementos  philosophic  assent ;    but  still  more  because  the 
adoption  of  it  must  poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  still  more 
than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind  which  admits  it     There  is  scarce- 
ly any  action  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  invent  some  unworthy 
moUre.    If  our  system  required  the  invention  of  one,  the  inven- 
tion, we  may  be  sure,  will  very  speedily  take  place  ;    and,  with 
the  loss  of  that  amiable  confidence  of  virtue,  which  believed  and 
was  believed,  how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be  lost ;  or  rather^ 
how  little  happiness  will  afterwards  remain  ! 

A  slight  extension  of  the  system  of  Mandeville,  produces  that 
general  selfish  system  of  morals,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the 
desire  of  the  undivided  good  of  the  agent.  On  this  it  will  be  ne* 
ceaaary  to  dwell  a  little  more  fully,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself, — important  as  this  ex- 
posure is,  as  for  explaining  that  relation  of  utility  to  virtue,  of 
which  we  so  frequently  hear,  without  any  very  accurate  meaning 
attached  to  the  relation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  since  actions  can  be  estimated  as 
VOL.  nn  23 
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more  or  less  nsefnl,  only  by  that  faculty  whibh  analyzes  and  coae 
pares,  it  itill  be  of  advantage  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  on  our  moral  sentiments^ — and  on  those  theories 
which,  proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  influence,  would  re- 
duce to  mere  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  great  principle  of  virtne  it^ 
self,  the  whole  moral  phenomena  of  our  approbation  of  good  and 
disapprobation  of  eyil. 

If  all  the  actions  of  which  man  is  capable,  had  terminated  in 
one  simple  result  of  good  or  evil,  without  any  mixture  of  both,  or 
any  further  consequences,  reason,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  of 
no  advantage  whatever,  in  determining  moral  sentiments,  that 
must,  in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on  the  consideration  of 
the  simple  eflect,  and  of  the  will  of  producing  that  simple  eflect 
Of  the  intentional  production  of  g^od,  as  good,  we  should  have 
approved  instantly— of  the  intentional  production  of  evil,  as  evil, 
we  should  as  instantly  have  disapproved ; — and  reason  could  not, 
in  such  circumstances,  have  taught  us  to  love  the  one  more, 
or  hate  the  other  less ;-— certainly  not  to  love  what  we  should 
otherwise  have  hated,  nor  to  bate  what  we  should  otherwise  have 
loved.  But  actions  have  notone  simple  result,  in  most  cases.  In 
producing  enjoyment  to  some,  they  may  produce  misery  to  others, 
—either  by  consequences  that  are  Jess  or  more  remotei  or  bj 
their  own  immediate  but  compound  operation.  It  i^  impossible, 
therefore,  to  discover  instantly,  or  certainly,  in  any  particular 
case^  the  intention  of  the  agent  from  the  apparent' result ;  and  im- 
possible for  ourselves  to  know,  instantly,  when  we  wish  to  per- 
form a  particular  action,  for  a  particular  end,  whether  it  may  not 
produce  more  evil  than  good, — when  the  good  was  our  only  ob- 
ject,— or  more  good  than  6vil,  when  our  object  was  the  evil  only. 
Reason,  therefore, — that  power  by  which  we  discover  the  vari* 
ous  relations  of  things,  comes  to  our  aid,  and  pointing  out  to  us  all 
the  probable  physical  consequences  of  actions,  shows'  us  the  good 
of  what  we  might  have  conceived  to  be  evil,  the  evil  of  what  we 
might  have  conceived  to  be  good,  weighing  each  with  each,  and 
Calculating  the  preponderance  of  either.  It  thus  influences  our 
moral  feelings  indirectly, — but  it  influences  them  only  by  present- 
ing to  us  new  objects,  to  be  admired  or  hated,  and  still  addresses 
itself  to  a.  principle  which  admires  or  hates.  Like  a  telescope,*  or 
microscope,  it  shows  us  what  was  too  distant,  or  too  minute,  io  come 
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mtiuD  the  sphere  of  our  simple  vision ;  bat  it  does  not  alter  the  na* 
ture  of  Tision  itself.  The  best  telescope,  or  the  best  microscope,  could 
give  BO  aid  to  the  6/ffuf.  They  imply  the  previous  power  of  visual 
disceinment,  or  they  are  absolutely  useless.  Reason,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  in  OS  a  discriminating  vision  of  another  kind.  By  point- 
ing oat  to  us  innumerable  advantages  or  disadvanti^s,  that  flow 
from  an  action,  it  may  heighten  or  reduce  our  approbation  of  the 
action,  and  consequently,  our  estimate  of  the  virtue  of  him  whom 
we  suppose  to  have  had  this  whole  amount  of  good  or  evil  in  view| 
in  his  iBteaUoDal  production  of  it ;  but  it  does  this  only  because  we 
are  capable  of  feeling  moral  regard  for  the  intentional  producer 
Qfbappmem  to  others,  independently  of  any  analyses  which  rea- 
son may  make.  ^  If  we  did  not  love  what  is  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  love,  consequently,  those  actions  which  tend  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  it  would  be  vam  for  reason  to  show,  that  an  action 
was  likely  to  produce  good,  of  which  we  were  not  aware,  or  evil, 
of  which  we  were  not  aware.  It  is  very  diffei^ent,  however, 
when  we  consider  the  mind,  as  previously  susceptible  of  moral 
emotion.  If  our  emotion  of  approbaty>n,  when  we  meditate  on 
the  propriety  of  b  particular  action,  depend,  in  any  degree,  on 
our  belief  of  resulting  good,  and  our  disapprobation,  in  any  degree 
on  our  belief  of  resulting  evil ;  to  show  that  the  good  of  which  we . 
think  is  slight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which  accompanies 
or  follows  it,  is,  perhaps,  to  change  wholly  our  approbation  into 
disapprobation.  We  should  feel,  Id  such  circumstances,  a  disap- 
probation of  ourselves,  if,  with  the  clearer  view  of  consequences 
now  presented  to  us,  we  were  to  continue  to  desire  to  perform 
the  very  action,  to  have  abstained  from  .which  before,  would  have 
excited  our  remorse.  The  utility  of  rtoion^  then,  is  suflicientl/ 
obvious,  even  in  morality ;  since,  in  *a  world  so  complicated  as  this, 
in  which  various  interests  are  continually  mingling,  and  in  which 
the  good  of  one  may  be  the  evil  of  many ;  a  mere  blind  obedi- 
ence to  that  voice,  which  would  tell  us  instantly,  and  without  re- 
flection, in  every  case,  to  seek  the  good  of  any  one,  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  our  power  to  be  instrumental  to  it,  might  produce  the  mis* 
ery  of  many  nations,  or  of  many  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  tem- 
porary wants  of  a  few  individuals.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
political  evil,  which  nations  suflier^  arises,  indeed,  from  this  very 
source, — not  so  much  from  the  tyran^  of  power,  however  tyran- 
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nical  power  may  too  freqaently  have  been,— «8  from  its  erriog 
benevolence,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  was 
exercised  with  the  wish  of  promoting  that  very  good  which  was 
delayed^  or,  perhaps,  wholly  impeded,  by  the  very  means  that 
were  chosen  to  further  it.  If  those  rulers,  who  were  truly  de- 
sirous ef  the  happiness  of  their  people,  had  only  known  how  they 
could  most  effectually  produce  that  happiness  which  they  wished, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  earth  at  present  would  have  ex- 
hibited appearances  very  different  from  those  which,  on  the  great- 
er part  of  its  surface,  meet  our  melancholy  view ;  that  it  would 
then  have  presented  to  us  an  aspect  of  general  freedom  and  hap- 
piness, which  not  man  only,  but  the  great  father  and  lover  of  man 
might  have  delighted  to  behold.  Reason^  then,  though  it  is  inca- 
pable of  giving  birth  to  the  action  of  moral  excellence,  has  yet 
important  relations  to  that  good  which  is  the  direct  object  of  mo- 
rality. 

Let  fione  with  beadtets  tongue  from  troth  difjoio 

The  reigD  of  virtue  I    Ere  the  day-t prifig  flowed, 

Like  sitters  liokM  io  concord's  golden  chain, 

They  stood  before  the  great  Etemai  Miad> 

Their  common  parent ;  and  by  him  were  both 

Sent  forth  among  the  creatores,  hand  in  band. 

Inseparably  joined ;  nor  e'er  did  Truth 

Find  an  apt  ear  to  listen  to  her  lore, 

Which  knew  not  Virtue's  voice :  nor,  save  where  Truth's 

Majestic  words  are  heard  and  understood. 

Doth  Virtue  deign  to  inhabit.     Go,  inquire 

Of  nature««oot  among  Tartarian  rocks, 

Whither  the  bongry  vulture  with  its  prey 

Returns ;-- not  where  the  lion's  sullen  roar 

At  noon  resounds  along  the  lonely  banks 

Of  ancient  Tigris ; — but  her  gentler  scenes. 

The  dovecot,  and  the  shepherd's  fold  at  mom, 

Consult ;— or  by  the  meadow's  fragrant  hedge 

In  spring-time,  when  the  woodlands  first  are  green, 

Attend  the  linnet  tinging  to  his  mate, 

Couch'd  o'er  their  tender  young.    To  this  fond  carr 

Thou  dost  not  Virtue's  honourable  name 

Attribute  ;--wherefore,  save  that  not  one  gleam 

Of  truth  did  e'er  discover  to  themtelvet 

Their  little  heartt,  or  teach  them,  by  the  effects 

Of  that  parental  lore,  the  love  ittelf 
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To  judge,  and  meatare  itB  officioai  deeds  ? 
But  man,  whose  ejelids  truth  hat  filPd  with  daj, 
Discerns,  how  skilfollj  to  bounteous  ends 
His  own  affe<ctions  more,--iwith  free  accord 
Adopts  their  guidance ;  yields  himself  secure 
To  Nature's  proudest  impulse  ;  and  converts 
Instinct  to  duty  and  to  sacred  love.* 

Important,  however,  as  reason  is,  in  pointing  ont  all  the  possi*- 
ble  physical  consequences  of  actions,  and  all  the  different  degrees 
of  probability  of  these,  it  must  not  he  forgotten,  that  this  is  all 
which  it  truly  does, — that  our  moral  sentiment  itself  depends  on 
another  principle  of  our  mind — and  that,  if  we  had  not  previously 
been  capable  of  loving  the  good  of  others  as  good,  and  of  hating 
the  production  of  evil  as  evil,  to  show  us  that  the  happiness  of 
every  ereaUd  being  depended  on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in 
us  as  little  eagerness  to  do  what  was  to  be  so  extensively  benefi- 
cial, as  if  we  had  conc<eived,  that  only  a  single  individual  was  to 
profit  by  it,  or  no  individual  whatever* 

These  remarks  will  show  you  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral  sys- 
tems, which  make  virtue  in  our  contemplation  of  it,  a  sort  of  pro- 
duct of  reasoning,  like  any  other  abstract  relation,  which  we  are 
capable  of  discovering  intellectually ; — that  of  Clarke,  for  exam- 
ple, which  supposes  it  to  consist  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
according  to  certain  fitnesns  which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  pe- 
cuh'ar  eangruiiy  of  certain  relations  to  each  other  ;  and  that  of  Wol- 
laston,  which  supposes  virUu  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  the 
trvth  of  things,  in  treating  objects  according  to  their  real  character, 
and  not  according  to  a  character  or  properties  which  they  truly 
bave  not — a  system  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  ClarkOi 
expressing  only  more  awkwardly  what  is  not  very  simply  develop- 
ed, indeed,  even  in  Dr  darkens  speculations.  These  systems,  inde- 
pendent of  their  general  defect,  in  making  incongruity, — ^which,  as 
mere  incongruity  bears  no  proportion  to  vice,  but  is  oflen  great- 
est in  the  most  frivolous  improprieties, — the  measure  of  vice,  as- 
sume, it  roust  be  remembered,  the  previous  existence  of  feelings, 
for  which  all  the  congruities  of  which  they  speak,  and  the  mere 
power  of  discovering  such  congruities,  are  insufficient  to  account 
There  must  be  a  principle  oftnoral  regard,  independent  of  reason,  or 
*  Plearares  of  Imagination.    B.  U. 
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nical  power  may  too  freqaentlj  haye  ^  ^  and  a  thousand  tratbs ; 
benevolence/  in  the  far  greater  num*  y/^^^J  emotions  of  indigna- 
exercised  with  the  wish  of  promo'  ^or  •»  «rror  in  arithmetical 
delayed^  or,  perhaps,  wholly  *  4i  ^^^  robbed,  by  every  fraud 
were  chosen  to  further  it  '  •/^M^^^'  ^^^  already  little  of  which 
sirous  ef  the  happiness  oft'  ^}:^i^'^S^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  luxurious- 
could  most  effectually  pr  .^^^Ci  ^^  ^^^  plundered,  were  starriDg 
there  can  be  no  questk  ^  'J/* 
hibited  appearances  »   y^^^bj  every  one,  is  obviously  a  word  ex- 


er  part  of  its  surfa  ;>/^i7.    It  indicates  skill,  indeed,  in  the  artist, 

then  have  preset' ^^^^  but,  considered  abstractly  from  the  na- 

piness,  which,  o    iy^  indicative  of  skill  only.     It  is  to  the  good  or 

might  have  d  yif^L  ire  look,  and  that  we  must  always  look,  in  es« 

pable  of  g*  ^^  ot  evil  of  the  fitness  itself;  and  if  it  be  the  Da- 

important    ^l^^^^jwhich  gives  value  to  the  fitness,  it  is  not  the  fit- 

rality.       ^v^  ^d  to  which  the  fitness  is  subservient,  that  must  be 

!l^^jeci  of  moral  regard.     The  fitness  of  virtue  for  produc- 

d^^e  delig^^  is  not,  as  mere  fitness,  greater  than  that  office 

/if'^aciog  disquietude  and  wretchedness  5  and  we  act,  therefore, 

>^^  according  to  the  mere  fitnesses  of  thiogs,  in  being  Ticiotf 

'  ^h^  virtuous.     If  the  world  had  been  adapted  for  the  prodoc* 

f  of  misery,  with  fitnesses  opposite,  indeed,  in  kind,  but  eiactlj 

0si  '<*  number  and  mcety  of  adjustment  to  those  which  are  at 

/  fcioot  so  beautifully  employed  in  the  production  of  happiness,- 

/  fte  should  still  have  formed  our  views  and  our  actions  accordiof 

/  to  these  fitnesses  ;  but  our  moral  view  of  the  universe  and  of  its 

jiatbor  would  have  been  absolutely  reversed.     We  should  haTe 

teen  the  fitnesses  of  things  precisely  as  before,  but  we  should  hare 

teen  them  with  hatred  instead  of  love. 

Since  every  human  action,  then,  in  producing  any  effect  what- 
ever, must  be  in  conformity  with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  the  lini^ 
Hon  of  virtue  to  actunu  which  are  in  conformity  with  these  fitoesfi^ 
•s,  has  no  meaning,  unless  we  have  previously  distinguisbed  the 
ends  which  are  morally  good,  from  the  ends  which  aremorallj 
evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  of  which  we  speak,  to  the  ose  w 
these  classes.  In  this  case,  however,  the  theory  of  fitnesses,  it  ^ 
evident,  far  from  accounting  for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctionSi 
proceeds  on  the  admission  of  them ;  it  presupposes  a  distinctive 
love  of  certain  virtuous  ends,  by  their  relation  to  which  all  the  fit- 
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are  mewored;  and  the  system  o£  Dr  Clarke) 

id  of  its  pompous  phraseology,  and  translated  in* 

is  nothing  more  than  the  very  simple  tro- 

to  act  irirtuMuly  is  to  act  in  conformity  miA 

^  ^doctrine  of  conformity  to  the  fitness  of  things,  the 

^oUaston,  in  which  virtne  is  represented  to  consist  in 
^onnity  of  onr  actions  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  scarcely 
,€n,  as  I  have  said,  in  any  respect,  unless  as  being  a  little  more 
circaitow  and  complicated.  The  truth,  of  which  Woliaston  speaks, 
is  only  yirtiie  under  another  name ;  and  if  we  had  no  prerioos  no* 
ttoiiS4>f  moral  good  and  evil, — no  love  of  the  happiness  of  others 
Aore  tiiaa  of  their  miseiy,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
determiDe  whether  virtue  or  vice  were  troth  or  falsehood,  even 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  terms.  If,  indeed,  we  pre* 
fiously  take  for  granted,  that  it  is  the  nature, — the  iriM  naturt  of 
the  parent,  to  be  loved  by  the  child,  of  the  child  to  love  the 
parent,  we  cannot  M«»,  it  will  be  allowed,  have  any  hesitation 
in  adnutting,  that  the  child,  in  performing  offices  of  tenderness  to 
the  parent,  treats  the  parent  according  to  his  trtu  ntaurt ;  and  that, 
if  he  were  to  treat  him  unkindly,  he  would  treat  him  not  according 
to  his  true  nature,  but  as  if  he  were  a  foe,  to  whose  true  nature 
inch  usage  would  be  accordant.  In  taking  for  granted  this  very 
aolare,  however, — the  agreement  of  disagreement  with  which,  we 
hare  chosen  to  denominate  truth  or  falsehood, — is  it  not  evident 
that  we  have  taken  for  granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strange* 
Ij  said  to  depend  on  the  perception  of  an  agreement,  that  cannot 
e?en  be  conceived  by  us,  till  the  duties  themselves  as  constituting 
the  real  nature  or  truth  of  bur  various  relations,  in  the  actions 
which  are  said  to  agree  with  it,  have  been  previously  supposed  ? 
If  there  urere  no  previous  belief  of  the  different  moral  relations  of 
foes  and  friends,  but  all  were  regarded  by  us  as^indifferent,  how 
conld  any  species  of  conduct  which  was  true  with  respect  to  the 
oae,  be  false  with  respect  to  the  other?  It  is  false,  indeed,  to  na- 
ture, but  it  is  false  to  nature  only,  because  it  is  false  to  that  viriut 
which,  before  we  thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  distinguished, 
with  the  clear  perception  of  different  moral  duties,  our  benefac- 
tor from  our  insidious  enemy. 
The  work  of  Mr  Woliaston,  which  with  all  its  pedantry  of  ostenta- 
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tious  erudition,  and  the  manifest  absurdity  of  its  leadings  principle, 
has  many  profound  reflections  and  acute  remarks,  which  render  it 
valuable  on  its  own  account,  appears  to  me,  however,  1  must  con- 
fess, more  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  indirectly  throws  on  the 
nature  of  the  prejudices  that  pervert  our  judgment,  than  for  the 
truths  which  it  contains  in  itself.    If  1  were  desirous  of  convincing 
anjrone  of  the  influence  of  a  system  in  producing,  in  the  mind  of  its 
author,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  errors  the  most  absurd,  and  in 
explanations  far  more  necessary  to  be  explained  than  the  very  diffi- 
culties  which  they  professed  to  remove  or  illustrate,  I  know  no  work 
which  I  could  put  into  his  hands,  better  suited  for  this  purpose,  than 
*^  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated."  Who,  but  the  author  of  such 
a  system,  could  believe  for  a  moment,  that  parricide  is  a  crime,  only 
for  the  same  reason  which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one,  (and 
if  the  great  principle  of  the  system  be  just,  a  crime  exactly  of  the 
same  amount,)  to  walk  across  a  room  on  bis  hands  and  feet,  because 
he  would  then  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth  of  using  his  hands, 
not  as  if  they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  feet,^ — ^as,  in  parri- 
cide, he  would  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth  of  treating  a  pa- 
rent, as  if  he  were  not  a  parent,  but  a  robber  or  a  murder- 
er?   Even   without  considering  guilt  so   atrocious,    is  common 
cruelty,  in  any  of  its  forms,   made  hateful  to   us  as  it  should 
be,  or  even  hateful  in  the  slightest  degree  of  moral  disgust 
by  being  represented  only  as  the    half  ludicrous  falsehood  of 
affirming  practically,  that  a  man  is  not  a  man  capable  of  feeling, 
but  an  insensible  post ;   and  is  it  only  for  a  similar  fabehood,  in 
this  tacit  proposition,  which  we  are  supposed  by  our  negligence 
to  affirm,  that  we  should  reproach  ourselves,  if  we  had  left  any 
one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  effort  on  our  part  would  have  saved 
from  destruction  ?    ^^  Should  I  find  a  man  grievously  hurt  by  some 
accident,"  says  WoUaston,  ^^  fallen  down,  alone,  and  without  pres- 
ent help,  like  to  perish, — or  see  his  house  on  fire,  nobody  being 
near,  to  help  or  call  out ; — ^in  this  extremity,  if  I  do  not  give  him  my 
assistance  immediately,  I  do  not  do  it  at  all ; — and  by  this  refusing 
to  do  it  according  to  my  ability,  I  deny  his  case  to  be  what  it  is ; 
human  nature  to  be  what  it  is ;  and  even  those  desires  and  expec- 
tations which  I  am  conscious  to  myself  I  should  have  under  the 
like  misfortune,  to  be  what  they  are."*    These  strange  denials 
•  Rslig.  of  Nat.  Ddin.  p.  16.    4to,  Lond.  1738. 
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we  certainly  do  not  make ;  all  which  we  tacitly  declare  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  truth,  and  a  truth  of  the  most  unquestionable  kind.  We 
affirm  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are,  indifferent  to  the  miseries  of 
others ;  and  if  to  affirm  a  truth  by  our  actions  be  all  which  consti- 
tutes Tirtue,  we  act  as  virtuously  in  this  tacit  declaration  of  our 
insensibility,  as  if  we  had  flown  instantly  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer, 
with  the  most  compassionate  declaration  of  our  feeling ;  or  rather, 
if,  with  the  same  indifference  at  heart,  we  had  stooped  our  body, 
or  stretched  but  our  hand  to  relieve  him,  our  very  attempt  to  give 
the  slightest  relief,  according  to  the  theory  of  moral  falsehood, 
would  have  been  only  a  crime  additional. 

Keason  then,  as  distinguishing  the  conformity  or  unconform- 
ity of  actions  with  the  fitnesses  of  things,  or  the  moral  truth 
or  falsehood  of  actions,  is  not  the  principle  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  moral  sentiments.  These  very  sentiments,*  on  the  con- 
trary, are  necessary,  before  we  can  feel  that  moral  fitness  or  mor- 
al truth,  according  to  which  we  are  said  to  estimate  actions,  as 
right  or  wrong.  All  actions,  virtuous  and  vicious,  have  a  tenden- 
cy or  fitness  of  one  sort  or  other ;  and  every  action,  which  the 
benevolent  and  malevolent  perform  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end, 
'  may  alike  have  a  fitness  for  producing  that  end.  There  is  not  ai| 
action  then,  which  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  fitnesses  of 
things ;  and  if  the  feelings  of  exclusive  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation that  constitute  our  moral  emotions  be  not  presupposed,  in 
spite  of  the  thousand  fitnesses  which  reason  may  have  shown  us, 
ail  actions  must  be  morally  indifferent.  They  are  not  thus  in- 
different, because  the  ends  to  which  reason  shows  certain  ac- 
tions to  be  most  suitable,  are  ends  which  we  have  previous* 
ly  felt  to  be  worthy  of  our  moral  choice ;  and  we  are  virtuous 
in  conforming  our  actions  to  these  ends,  not  because  our  ac- 
tions have  a  physical  relation  to  the  end,  as  the  wheels  and 
pullies  of  a  machine  have  to  the  motion  which  is  to  result  from 
them ;  but  because  the  desire  of  producing  this  very  end  has  a  re- 
lation, which  has  been  previously  felt,  to  our  moral  emotion.  The 
moral  truth,  in  like  manner,  which  reason  is  said  to  show  us,  con- 
sists in  the  agreement  of  our  actions  with  a  certain  frame  of  mind 
which  nature  has  previously  distinguished  to  us  as  virtuous ;  with- 
out which  previous  distinction,  the  actions  of  the  most  ferocioui 
tyrant,  and  of  the  most  generous  and  intrepid  patriot,  would  be 
vot.  ni.  34* 
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eqaallj  true,  as  alike  indicatire  of  the  real  nature  of  the  oppres- 
sor of  a  nation,  and  of  the  aasertor  and  guardian  of  its  rights. 

The  fitness  and  the  truth  then,  in  every  case,  presuppose  vir- 
tue  as  an  object  of  moral  sentiment,  and  do  not  constitute  or  evolve  it 

The  moral  use  of  reason,  in  influencing  our  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  is,  as  i  before  remarked,  to  point  out  to  us  the  n- 
mote  good,  wljich  we  do  not  perceive,  or  the  elements  of  mixed 
good  and  evil,  which  also^  but  for  the  analytic  power  of  reason, 
we  should  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  accuracy,  in  the  im- 
mediate compound  result.  If  the  mere  discovery  of  greater  utili- 
ty, however,  is  sufficient  to  affect  our  approbation,  utility  must,  it 
is  evident,  have  a  certain  relation  to  virtue.  UiUiiy^  it  is  said,  is 
the  measure  of  virtue.  Let  us  consider  what  meaning  ii  to  be  at- 
tached to  this  phrase. 
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LECTURE  LXXVII. 

ON  HUIHE^S    SYSTEM,    THAT    UTHJTT    IS   THE   CONSTITUENT    OR 
MEASURE  OF  VIRTUE. 

Ill  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemea,  I  examined,  at  as  great  a" 
length,  as  a  doctrine  so  false  in  its  principles  requires,  the  system 
ofDrMaDdeyille  with  respect  to  virtue^ — a  system  in  which  the 
actions  that  commonly  go  under  that  honourahie  name,  are  repre- 
sented as,  in  every  instance,  where  any  seeming  sacrifice  is  made 
to  the  happiness  of  another,  the  result  of  a  calculating  vanity, 
that,  in  its  love  of  praise,  consents  to  barter,  for  a  suitable  equiva- 
lent  of  commendation,  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  it  would  not 
gire  without  a  due  equivalent,  but  which  it  values  less  than  the 
applause  that  is  to  be  offered  in  purchase  of  them.    The  pretender 
to  generosity,  who  is  a  speculator  in  this  species  of  traffic,  is  of 
course  a   hypocrite  by  the  very  quality  of  the  moral  ware  ia 
which  he  jobs ;   and  the  applauders  of  the  ostensible  generosity, 
who  are  as  little  capable  of  unpaid  admiration,*  as  he  of  gratuitous 
bounty,  are  hypocrites  of  equal  skill,  in  the  supposed  universal 
cheat  of  social  life.    All  are  impostors,  or  all  are  dupes;— or 
rather,  all  are  at  once  impostors  and  dupes,  dupes  easily  deceived 
by  impostors  whom  it  is  easy  to  deceive.    On  a  system,  of  which, 
I  may  safely  take  for  granted,  that  every  one  of  you  has  in  the  de- 
lightful remembrances  of  his  own  breast  innumerable  confutations, 
1  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell,  if  there  had  been 
less  peril  in  the  adoption  of  it  to  happiness  and  virtue.    As  a  phi- 
losophic system  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  discussion.    It  is  an  evi- 
dent example  of  an  error  that  is  very  common  in  hypothetical  sys- 
tems,— the  error  of  supposing,  notwithstanding  the  most  striking 
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seeming  contrarieties,  that  what  is  tme  of  a  (ew  cases  out  of  manj 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  true  of  all.  Same  men  are  hypocrites, 
therefore  all  men  arc  hypocrites  : — it  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
that  he  whom  the  world  honours  as  virtuous  for  a  life,  which, 
from  youth  to  old  age,  has  had  the  uniform  semblance  of  regard 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  may  have  no  virtue  whatever  at  heart, 
therefore,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  certainty,  that  he  has  no  vir- 
tue whatever ;  such  are  the  two  propositions,  which,  though  not 
expressed  in  these  precise  terms,  constitute  truly  the  whole  logic 
of  Mandeville.  They  are  the  very  essence  of  his  system ;  and 
unless  we  admit  them  as  logically  just,  we  roust  reject  his  system 
as  logically  false.  Bat  it  is  in  his  rhetoric  that  he  trusts  far  more 
than  in  his  defective  logic ; — ^and,  if  he  have  given  us  a  few  lively 
picturings  of  hypocrisy,  he  flatters  himself  that  we  shall  not  pause 
to  inquire,  whether  pictures,  so  lively,  are  representations  of  a 
few  only,  or  of  all  mankind. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  moral  theorist,  who,  afler  painting 
some  coarse  debauch  in  the  midnight  profligacy  of  the  lowest  ale- 
house, or  the  wider  drunkenness  and  riot  of  a  fair  or  an  election, 
should  seriously  exhibit  to  us  those  pictures  as  evidence  of  an 
universal  conclusion,  that  ali  men  are  drunkards  ?  We  might  ad- 
mire the  verbal  painting,  indeed,  as  we  admire  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth ;  but  we  should  admire  as  little  the  soundness  of  the  phi- 
losophy, as  we  should  have  admired  the  accuracy  of  one  of  Ho- 
garth's pictures,  if  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  interior  of  a  Brothel, 
as  a  representation  of  domestic  life, — ^a  faithful  sketch  of  one  of 
those  virtuous  and  smiling  groups,  that  around  a  virtuous  and  de- 
lighted father  at  his  own  parlour  fire,  seem  to  inclose  him,  as  it 
were,  within  a  circle  of  happiness  !  It  is  certainly  not  more  ab- 
surd, to  argue,  that,  because  some  men  are  drunkards  ali  men  are 
drunkards,  than  to  contend  that  all  men  are,  in  every  action  of 
their  life,  indifiierent  to  the  happiness  of  every  other  being,  be^ 
cause  some  may  be  hypocrites  in  affecting  to  regard  any  happi* 
ness  but  their  own ;  and  he  who,  in  adopting  this  theory,  can  se- 
riously believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  parent,  or  wife,  or  cbiW, 
who  has  any  other  view  than  the  selfish  one  of  acquiring  praise, 
in  any  one  ofiice  of  seeming  kindness  to  those  whom  they  would 
wish  us  to  regard  as  dear  to  them, — may  certainly  believe  with 
equal  reason,  and  admire  as  ingenious  and  just,  the  wildest  absurd- 
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ity  which  the  wildest  propounder  of  absurdities  can  offer  to  his 
assent  and  admiration. 

This  system,  bj  a  little  extension  to  all  the  sources  of  selfish 
enjoyoient,  and  by  a  little  purification  of  the  selfishness,  as  the  en- 
joyment is  rendered  less  prominently  selfish  by  being  more  re- 
mote and  more  connected  by  many  direct  or  indirect  ties  with 
the  happiness  of  others,  assumes  the  form  of  the  moregener&l  the- 
ory of  selfish  morals,  in  which  the  most  refined  virtue  is  represent- 
ed only  as  disguised  self  love ;  though  the  veil,  which  is  thin  in 
itself  so  as  often  to  afford  no  disguise  to  the  passion  which  glows 
through  it,  is  sometimes  thickened  in  so  many  folds,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  guess  what  features  of  ugliness  or  beauty  are 
beneath.  Before  considering,  however,  this  finer  system  of  moral 
selfishness,  which  is  founded  on  views  of  remote  personal  advan- 
tage, and  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  on  the  skill  that  detects 
those  elements  of  distant  good,  I  conceived  that  we  might  derive 
some  aid  to  our  inquiry,  by  considering  first  the  relations  which 
reason,  the  great  analyser  and  detector  of  those  elements  of  dis- 
tant good,  bears  to  morality ;  and  consequently,  as  in  their  fittest 
place,  those  systems  which  would  reduce  all  our  moral  feelings  to 
intellectual  discoveries  made  by  that  power,  which  is  supposed,  in 
these  systems,  to  determine  the  very  nature  of  vice  and  virtue, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  extracts  roots,  measures  angles,  and  deter- 
txuneB  specific  gravities  or  affinities,  or  quantities  of  motion. 

We  consider,  then,  two  celebrated  systems  of  this  sort,  that 
found  morality  on  reason ;  one  which  supposes  virtue  to  consist  in 
the  accommodation  of  our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  of  things, — and^ 
another  which  supposes  it  to  consist  in  actions  that  are  conforma- 
ble to  truth.  In  both  cases  I  showed  you,  that  the  systems,  far 
from  accounting  for  our  moral  feelings,  or  showing  them  to  be  the 
resolt  of  a  process  of  ratiocination,  proceed  oh  the  susceptibility  of 
these  feelings,  as  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  in- 
dependent of  every  thing  that  can  be  resolved  into  reasoning.  If 
we  were  not  formed,  to  love  previously,  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  to  have  a  moral  approbation  of  the  wish  of  producing  happi- 
ness, in  vain  would  reason  tell  us,  after  tracing  a  thousand  conse- 
quences, that  an  action  will  be  more  generally  beneficial  than,  but 
ibr  this  analytic  investigation,  we  should  have  supposed.  If  we 
were  not  formed  to  love  certain  ends  of  moral  good  rather  than 
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certain  other  ends  of  moral  evil,  the  mere  fitaessee,  or  means  of 
producing  these  ends,  must  be  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  that  indiffer- 
ent  good  or  evil  which  thej  tend  to  produce.  If  we  have  formed 
no  previous  moral  conception  of  certain  duties,  as  forming  that 
truth  of  character,  to  which  vice  is  said  to  be  false,  there  will  be 
as  little  fftlsehood — ^and,  therefore,  if  vice  be  only  a  want  of  con* 
formity  to  truth,  as  little  vice — in  the  most  cruel  and  onrelentan^ 
malignitv,  as  in  the  most  generous  benevolence.  In  everj  case, 
in  which  we  suppose  reason  to  be  thus  morally  exercised,  we  must, 
as  I  said,  prtiuppoit  certain  feelings  of  love  and  approbation,  that 
constitute  all  which  is  truly  moral  in  our  sentiments  of  actions  ; — 
or  the  discovery  of  mere  consequences  of  general  good,  mere  fit- 
nesses, mere  truths,  will  be  as  powerless  to  affect  ns  with  moral 
regard,  as  a  new  combination  of  wheels  and  pullies,  or  a  new  so- 
lution of  a  geometric  problem. 

But,  though  the  discovery  of  certain  fitnesses  or  incongruities, 
such  as  those  of  which  Clarke  8peak8,-'-or  of  a  certain  conformity 
to  truth,  such  as  that  of  which  WoUaston  speaks,— or  of  the  bene* 
ficial  and  injurious  consequences  of  certain  actions,  considered  as  a 
mere  series  of  consequences,  discoverable  by  the  understanding, 
like  any  other  series  of  physical  effects, — may  not  be  capable  of 
giving  birth  to.  moral  feeling,  without  some  peculiar  and  previous 
susceptibility  in  the  mind  of  being  so  affected, — may  they  not  at 
least  indirectly  give  birth  to  it,  by  presenting  to  this  original  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion,  its  peculiar  objects  ?  Whatever  may 
be  the  principle  that  developes  it,  does  not  the  approving  tenft- 
tfunt  arise,  on  the  contemplation  of  aotions  that  are  in  their  ten- 
dency beneficial  to  individuals,  and  thus  to  society  in  general, 
and  only  on  the  contemplation  of  actions  that  are  thus  beneficial ! 
Is  not  utility,  therefore,  since  it  appears  to  be  essential,  in  8oa»e 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  whole  class  of  actions  that  are  term- 
ed virtuous,— *^the  constituent  or  the  measure  of  virtue  itself? 

The  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  actions,  as  that  which  constitates 
them  virtuous,  has  been  delivered,  with  all  the  force  of  which  the 
doctrine  seems  capable,  by  the  genius  of  Mr  Hume,  who  has  form- 
ed it  into  an  elaborate  system  of  morals.  It  has  ever  since  enter- 
ed largely  Into  the  vague  speculations  on  the  principles  of  virtue, 
in  which  minds,  that  are  rather  fond  of  theorizing  than  capable  of 
it,  are  apt  to  indulge ; — and  we  seldom  hear,  in  familiar  diicussioii) 
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any  allmion  to  the  principle  or  principles  of  moral  sentiment^ 
without  some  loose  reference  to  thia  relation,  which  that  moral 
sentiment  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  utility  of  the  actions  approv- 
ed. That  it  does  bear  a  certain  relation  to  it  is  unquestionable, 
— though  a  relation  which  is  not  always  very  distinctly  conceived, 
by  thoee  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  speaking  of  it  It  will 
be  the.  more  important,  then,  to  endeavour  to  separate  what  is 
true  in  the  common  langn^^e  on  the  subject,  from  the  error  which 
frequently  accompanies  it. 

Benevolence,  as  the  very  name  implies,  is  always  a  wish  of 
good  to  others ;  and  every  benevolent  action,  therefore,  must  be 
intended  to  be  of  advantage  to  somebody.  But  if,  by  the  measure 
of  virtue, — ^when  utility  is  said  to  be  the  constituent  or  measure 
of  the  actions  that  are  denominated  virtuous, — ^be  meant  that  to 
which  the  virtue  is  an  exact  proportion, — ^increasing  always  as  the 
mere  physical  advantage  increases,  and  decreasing  always  as  the 
mere  physical  advantage  decreases, — and  if  it  be  said,  that  such 
actions  only  are  felt  to  be  meritorious,  in  which  the  agent  is  sup- 
posed to  have  willed  directly  that  which  appeared  to  him,  at  the 
moment  of  his  willing  it  most  useful,  and  to  have  willed  it  with 
moral  approbation  for  this  reason  only,  because  it  appeared  to  him 
most  useful, — ^utility,  in  this  general  sense,  is  so  far  from  being  the 
measure  of  virtue,  that  there  is,  comparatively,  but  a  very  small 
number  of  virtuous  actions  to  which  the  measure  can  be  applied, 
and  rerj  few^  indeed,  in  which  the  proportion  will  be  found  to 
hold  with  exactness. 

That  virtuous  actions  do  all  tend,  in  some  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  the  advantage  of  the  world,  is,  indeed,  a  fact,  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  important  question, 
however,  is,  whether  the  specific  amount  of  utility  be  that  which 
we  have  in  view,  and  which  alone  we  have  in  view,  in  the  appro- 
bation which  we  give  to  certain  actions ; — since  this  approbation 
is  the  direct  feeling  of  virtue  itself,  without  which,  as  intervening^ 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  even  the  most  useful  action  could  not  be 
counted  by  us  virtuous  ;-^whether  we  love  the  generosity  of,  our 
benefactor,  with  an  emotion  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  however 
different  it  may  be  in  degree,  as  that  with  which  we  love  the  bank- 
bill,  or  the  estate  which  he  may  have  given  us  ;--i-in  short,  to  use 
Dt  Smithes  strong  language,  whether  ^*  we  have  no  other  reason 
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for  praising  a  man,  than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of 
drawers." 

It  may  be  Decessarj,  in  this  diflcoflsion,  to  remind  yon  ooce 
more,  that  virUu  is  nothing  in  itself,  any  more  than  oar  other  gen- 
eral terms,  which  we  hare  invented  to  express  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars comprehended  in  them ;  that  what  is  true  of  vtrtoe,  then, 
must  be  true  of  all  the  particular  actions  to  which  we  give  that 
name ;  and  that  all  which  we  have  to  consider,  in  the  present  ar- 
gument, is,  not  the  vague  general  term,  but  some  particular  ac- 
tion, that  is^  to  say,  some  particular  agent,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, willing  a  certain  effect ;  since  the  feeling  which  rises  in  the 
mind,  on  the  contemplation  of  this  particular  action,  is  that  which 
leads  us  to  class  it  with  other  actions  that  may  have  excited  a  sim- 
ilar vivid  sentiment,  and  to  employ  for  the  whole  the  common 
term  virtue.  The  question  then  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
the  rise  of  this  vivid  sentiment — the  moral  emotion  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation — that  we  should  have  in  immediate  cootempU- 
tion,  as  the  sole  object  of  the  emotion,  the  utility  or  inutility  of 
the  action ;  and  whether  the  emotion  itself  be  always  exactly  |>ro- 
portioned  by  us  to  the  quantity  of  usefulness  which  we  may  have 
found,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  calculation  or  measurement,  in  the 
action  itself,  or  in  the  principle  of  the  action.  It  is  the  vivid  feel- 
ing of  moral  approbation  alone,  which  leads  us  to  distinguish  ac- 
tions as  virtuous  or  vicious ;  and  the  supposed  measure  or  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  therefore,  must  relate  to  its  vivid  feeling  in  all  its 
degrees,  or  it  cannot  have  any  relation  to  the  virtue,  that,  in  all 
its  degrees,  is  marked  by  that  vivid  feeling  only. 

If  the  utility  of  actions  be  their  moral  standard,  then,  it  must 
be  present  to  the  contemplation  of  the  agent  himself,  when  he 
morally  prefers  one  mode  of  conduct  to  another  ;  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  others,  when  they  morally  approve  or  disapprove  of 
his  action. 

In  every  moral  action  that  can  be  estimated  by  us,  these  two 
sets  of  feelings  may  be  taken  into  account ;  the  feelings  of  the 
agent  when  he  meditated  and  willed  the  action ;  and  the  feelings 
of  the  spectator,  or  of  him  who  calmly  contemplates  the  action  at 
any  distance  of  space  or  time.  Let  us  consider,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  the  agent  himself.  The  agent,  indeed,'  may  be  under  the 
infiueoce  of  passions,  from  which  the  spectator  is  free,  and  may 
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thus  ha^e  bis  moral  discenimeDt  less  clear,  so  as  to  be  hurried, 
perhaps,  into  actions,  which,  with  better  moral  vision,  he  woi^ld 
have  shunned.  But  the  principle  of  approbation  itself  is  not  essen- 
tially different  in  his  mind,  when  the  agtion  which  he  contemplates 
is  one  which  he  meditates  himself,  and  when  he  contemplates  the 
action  of  another  already  performed  :  and,  if  it  be  not  according  to 
any  measurement  of  exact  utility  that  the  approbation  and  conse- 
quent moral  will  or  resolution  of  the  mdst  virtuous  agent  is  form- 
ed, it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  powerful  presumptiou  at  least,  or 
more  than  a  mere  presumption,  that  the  approbation  of  the  spec- 
tator, arising  from  the  satne  principle^  is  not  the  result  of  such  a 
measarement  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  added,  by  that  particular 
a<;UoD,  to  the  general  good  of  the  world,  or  of  the  general  utility 
of  the  principle  from  which  it  flows.  With  respect  to  the. views 
of  the  agent,  however,  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  dispute. 
His  views,  even  when  he  seems  to  ourselves  most  commendable, 
but  rarely  extend  to  such  general  interests.  The  exact  scale  of 
utility  of  an  action,  in  short,  or  of  the  principle  of  the  action,  is  not 
present  to  his  mind  as  the  standard  by  which  he  regulates  his  con- 
duct. Does  the  mother,  when  she  hangs  sleepless,  night  after 
night,  over  the  cradle  of  her  sick  infant,  think,  even  for  a  single 
moment,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  society  of  mankind^  that  she 
should  labour  to  preserve  that  little  being  which  is  so  dear  to  her 
for  iiself  and  the  abandonment  of  which',  though  no  other  being  in 
the  universe  were  to  be  affected  by  it,  would  seem  to  her  a  crime 
of  scarcely  conceivable  atrocity ; — and  are  we  to  refuse  to  her  pa- 
tience and  tenderness,  and  watchfulness  of  regard,  the  name  of 
virtue,  because  she  has  thought  only  of  some  little  comfort  that 
might  possibly  flow^  to  the  individual ;  and  has  not  measured  her 
own  personal  sacrifices  with  that  general  good,  to  which  they 
should  have  been  exactly  adapted,  nor  estimated  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  maternal  love,  as  a  principle  which  operates,  and  is 
continually  to  operate,  in  all  the  families  of  mankind  ?  When  we 
enter  some  wretched  hovel,  and  see  that  wretchedness,  which  is 
so  much  more  dreadful  to  the  eye  of  him  who  beholds  it^  than  to 
the  ear  of  him  who  is  told  in  his  splendid  apartment,  that  there  is 
misery  upon  the  earth, — and  who  thinks  that  in  pitying  it,  with 
the  very  idleness  of  pity,  he  has  felt  as  a  good  man  should  feel ; 
^hen  we  look  throagh  the  darkness,  to  which  there  is  no  sun- 
VOL.  m,  25 
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shine,  on  aome  corner,  darker  fttiU,*-where  the  father  of  those 
If  ho  hare  strength  only  to  hang  over  him  and  weep,  is  givitig  to 
them  his  last  blessing,  which  is  aU  that  remains  to  him  to  giye  ; 
do  we  feel,  on  looking  at  thu  mixture  of  death  and  sickness,  and 
despair,  and  want,  in  dreadful  assemblage, — that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world  if  a  little  relief  were  given  to  miseries  so  hopeless  ; 
or  that  compassion,  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  is  of  the  highest  use- 
ililness,  where  there  are  so  many  sufferers  on  the  earth,  who  may 
be  objects  of  compassion  T  Of  the  principle  of  the  action  in  its  rela- 
tion to  general  utility,  we  never  think.  We  hasten  to  do,  what  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do ;  and  we  have  already  obtained  looks  of  as 
much  gratitude,  as  could  be  felt  in  a  moment  of  such  affliction,  long 
before  we  have  thought  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  before 
our  very  eyes.  In  all  the  small  courtesies  of  society,  as  well  as  in 
these  higher  duties,  we  act,  not  from  any  estimate  of  the  principle 
of  courtesy  as  a  general  principle,  but  from  the  temporary  views 
of  individual  gratifications  to  those  who  mingle  with  us,  and  we 
act  well.  The  amount  of  general  good,  ifhich  a  philosopher 
might  estimate,  or  attempt  to  estimate,  by  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  these  particular  actions  to  the  advantage  of  the  communilj^ 
never  occurs  as  an  object  of  contemplation  to  the  multitude  of 
mankind,  when  they  approve  or  disapprove,  with  feelings  at  least 
as  vivid,  as  those  of  him  who  measures  every  action  by  its  remot- 
est consequences.  It  occurs  but  seldom  even  to  philosophers 
themselves,  who  may  derive,  indeed,  an  additional  enjoyment  from 
tracing  that  relation,  and  an  additional  reason  to  adore  the  good- 
ness of  Him  who  has  established  it ;  but  who  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  Kfe,  act  from  the  same  immediate  feelings  of  approva- 
bleness, — the  same  immediate  and  political  impulses  of  virtuous 
emotion,  as  those  to  whom  ethical  generalizations  are  absolutely 
unknown.  The  immediate  virtuous  impulse,  is  the  mere  feeling 
of  rapid  approbation,  that  becomes  still  more  rapidly,  choice  or 
determination  ;  a  feeling  which  has  relation  only  to  the  particular 
case,— ^nd  which,  far  from  pausing  for  any  particular  view  and 
'  measurement  of  remote  consequences  of  utility,  has  arisen  in  the 
instant,  or  almost  in  the  very  instant  in  which  the  action  was  con* 
ceived. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  agent  hinud/f  whom  alone  we  have  jret 
considered,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  furnish  no  decisive  coofuta- 
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doo  of  the  sopposed  moral  meaBurement  of  the  virtae  of  actions, 
hj  the  feeling  of  their  precise  degrees  of  general  utility  ;  they 
may  affojrd  a  presumption,  but  nothing  more ;  and  it  is  in  the  calm 
contemplation  of  the  indifferent  spectator,  or  reader,  or  hearer  of 
an  action  only,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  grounds  of  a  just  moral 
estimate  of  the  virtue  or  vice,  which  the  action  itself  involves. 

The  excluMon  of  the  feelings  of  the  agent  himself,  in  the  mor- 
al estimate  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  actions,  which 
'clrcamstanees  call  oi^him  to  perform,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
is  to  be  ranked  with  the  virtuous  or  the  guilty, — ^may  seem  a  very 
bold  use  of  the  prioUege  of  unUmk^d  supposUiouj  which  a  theorist 
assomes.  Let  the  assumption,  however,  be  admitted.  Let  the 
feelings  ofiheagtnt  be  left  wholly  ou^of  account,  and  let  us  think 
only  of  the  feelings  of  him  who  contemplates  the  actions  of  anoth* 
er.  Is  the  approbation  of  virtue,  in  this  case,  the  feeling  of  mere 
fitftftly, — our  indignation,  disgust,  abhorrence  of  vice,  in  its  aspects 
of  greatest  atrocity,  a  feeling  of  nothing  more  than  of  the  useless- 
ness,  or  physical  incumbrance  and  detriment  to  society,  of  that 
proJUUis  Mng  which  we  call  a  tyrant  or  a  parricide  ?  The  doc- 
trine of  uliJtly,  as  the  felt  tuence  of  vtrlue,  is,  in  this  case,  as  little 
in  agreement  with  the  moral  facts  which  it  would  explain,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  feelings  of  the  agept  himself, — ^as  little  accordant 
with  them  as  any  false  hypothesis  in  mex%  physics,  with  the  stub- 
bornly resisting  physical  facts,  which  it  would  vainly  endeavour  to 
reconcile,  or,  at  least,  to  force  together. 

If  the  approbation  which  we  give  to  virtue,  be  only  the  emotion 
excited  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of  what  is  useful  to  mankind, 
it  is  very  evident  that  such  utility  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  actions 
only  of  voluntary  agents,  and  in  the  general  principles  of  conduct 
from  which  the  particular  actions  flow,  but  in  inanimate  matter  al- 
so ;  and,  indeed,  on  earth  at  least,  it  is  only  by  the  intervention  of 
matter,  that  one  mind  can  indirectly  be  of  any  utility  whatever  to 
any  other  mind.  Let  us  imagme,  then,  not  a  mere  €heit  of  drawers 
before  us, — for  that  may  be  counted  of  too  trifling  convenience, 
bnt  the  most  useful  machine  which  the  art  of  man  has  been  able 
to  devise, — ^a  loom,  for  example,  a  ship,  a  printing-press,  instru- 
ments which  have  certainly  contributed  to  th^  happiness  of  the 
world  a  far  greater  amount  of  good,  than  any  moral  acUon  of  any 
generous  bentfiactor,  whose  voluntary  production  of  a  little  limit* 
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ed  good,  perhaps  to  a  single  iDdividaal  only, — ^may  yet  have  excit- 
ed in  us  the  liveliest  emotions  of  a  regard  that  is  almo^  venera- 
tion, or  more  than  mere  veneration.  When  we  think  of  any  one 
of  these  noble  instruments,* as  placed  before  our  eyes,  or  when  any 
one*  of  them  is  actually  before  our  eyes,  and  when  we  trace  all  the 
contrivances  of  its  part?,  and  think  of  the  good  which  has  for  many 
ages  resulted,  and  will  still  continue  to  result  from  the  whole; 
does  it  seem  to  us  pbssibie^  that  any  one  should  assert,— or  almost 
that  any  one  should  imagine  for  a  moment,-«>the  sameness  in  kind* 
of  the  intellectual  admiration,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  we  feel 
in  such  a  case,  with  the  moral  admiration  that  is  excited  in  us  by 
the  patriot  or  th«  martyr ;  or  even  by  the  humblest  of  those,  who  in 
their  little  sphere  of  private  life,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
peaceful  society,  exert,  for  the  good  of  the  few  who  are  arouod 
them,  an  energy  of  active  benevolence,  as  powerful  as  that,  which 
in  a  more  elevated  station,  and  in  a  tumultuous  age,  ennobles  the 
leader  and  the  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  nations  and  of  the  world? 
Our  admiration  of  a  steam-engine, — our  admiration  of  an  heroic 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  or  of  life  itself — are  feelings  thatcaa 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  greater  resemblance,  than  the  bright- 
ness of  scarlet  and  the  shrillness  of  a  trunipet ;  and  the  blind  man 
who  asserted  the  similarity  of  these  two  $ensa(%ons^  was,  i  cannot 
but  think,  (if  our  consciousness  is  to  decide  on  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  theories,)  at  least  as  sound  a  theorist,  as  he  who  would 
convince  us  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  emotionf.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  strive  to  conceive  all  the  possibilities  of  extravagant  as- 
sertion, it'would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  one,  less  warranted  bj 
fact,  than  that  which  would  affirm,  that  we  love  a  benefactor  ex- 
actly with  the  same  feelings  as  those,  with  which  we  regard  a 
house  or  a  loaf  of  bread ;  or,  at  least,  that  t  here  is  no  difference, 
but  as  one  or  the  other  may  have  been,  in  degree,  more  or  less 
useful  to  us,  or  to  the  world  in  general. 

If,  indeed,  mere  matter  could  by  the  most  beautiful  subservien- 
cy to  our  happiness,  become  a  reasonable  object  of  moral  admira- 
tion, by  what  means  have  we  been  able  to  escape  an  universal 
idolatry  ?  How  is  it  that  we  are  not,  at  this  moment,  all  adorers 
of  that  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  or  of  that  great  luminary  which 
renders  our  earth,  not  habitable  merely,  but  delightful  ?  The  an- 
cient worshippers  of  the  universe,  at  least,  supposed  it  to  be  ani- 
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mated  with  a  soul.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  world  which  the  j  ador- 
ed. The  savage,  who  trembles  at  the  thunder,  aad  bends  before  the 
whirlwind  that  knee  which  does  not  bow  to  man,  believes  that  there 
is  some  beings  greater  than  man,  who  presides  over  the  awful 
darkness.  But,  according  to  the  system  of  utility,' the  belief  of  a 
sool  of  the  world,  or  of  a  ruler  of  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  which 
even  the  savage  thiaks  necessary,  before  he^  deign  to  worship,  is 
fuperflooQS  for  our  more  philosophic  veneration.  The  earth, 
whether  animated  or  inanimate,  is  alike  that  which  supports  and 
feeds  us.  The  sun,  whether  animated  or  inanimated,  is  alike 
to  as  the  source  of  warmth  and  light,  and  of  all  that  infinity  of 
blemogs,  which  these  simple  words  involve.  The  earth  and  the 
sun,  then,  if  mere  utility  were  to  be  considered  as  virtue, — the 
sole  standard  on  the  contemplation  of  which  certain  moral  emo* 
tioDS  arise,  and  by  which  we  measure  their  vividness, — ^are  the 
most  virtuous  beings  that  come  beneath  our  view ;  and  love,  re- 
spect, veneration,  such  as  we  give  to  the  virtues  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous human  beings,  are  far  too  slight  an  offering  of  the  heart,  to 
utilities  so  transcendent 

It  is  evidently,  then,  not  mere  utility  which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  virtue,  or  which  constitutes  the  measure  of  virtue ;  since 
we  feel,  for  the  most  useful  inanimate .  objects, — even  when  their 
usefulness  is  to  continue  as  long  as  the  whole  race  of  beings,  that 
from  age  to  age,  are  to  be  capable  of  profiting  by  them, — ^no  emo- 
tions of  the  kind- which  we  feel,  when  we  consider  the  voluntary 
actions  of  those  who  are  capable  of  knowing  and  willing  the  good  - 
which  they  produce.  A  benevolent  man,  and  a  steam-engine,  may 
both  be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  society ;  and  the  quantity 
of  happiness  produced  by  theinconsciou^  machine  may  be  greater, 
perhaps,  than  that  produced  by  the  living  agent ;  but  there  is  no 
imaginary  increase  or  diminution  of  the  utility  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  that  can  make  the  feelings  with  which  we  riew  them 
shadow  into  each  other,  or  correspond  in  any  point  of  the  scale. 

Though  it  is  impossible  for  the  theorist,  not  to  feel  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  this  argument,  when  he  strives  in  vain  to  think  of 
some  infinite  accession  of  utility  to  a  mere  machine^  which  may 
procure  for  it  all  the  veneration  that  is  given  to  virtue ;  he  can 
yet  take  refuge  in  the  obscurity  of  a  verbal  distinction.  Utility, 
he  will  tell  us,  is  not  in  every  instance  followed  by  this  veneration : 
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—it  is  odIj  Qtility  ia  the  actions  otUving  htingi  that  is  followed  bj 
it ;  and  when  eFen  all  the  useful  actions  of  liyii^  beii^  are  shown 
not  to  produce  it,  but  only  sach  actions  as  had  in  view  that  moral 
good  which  we  admire ;  he  will  consent  to  narrow  his  liniitatioa 
still  more,  and  confine  the  utility,  which  he  regards  as  the  same 
with  yirtoe,  to  certain  vohiniary  actions  of  living  beings.  Does  he 
not  )>erceive,  however,  that,  in  making  these  limitations,  he  has 
conceded  the  very  point  in  question?  He  admits,  that  the  actions 
of  men  are  not  valued  merely  as  -being  useful,  in  which  case  they 
must  have  ranked  in  virtue,  with  all  things  that  are  useful,  exactly 
according  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  utility,-«bnt  for  something 
which  may  be  useful,  or  rather  which  %$  useful,  yet  which  merely 
as  useful  never  could  have  excited  the  feelings,  which  it  excites 
when  considered  as  a  voluntary  choice  of  good.  He  admits  an  ap- 
proveableness  then,  p^euliar  io  Uoimg  and  voUmtary  agmUi^  a  capao- 
ity  of  exciting  certain  vivid  moral  emotions  which  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  any  utility,  since  no  accession  of  mere  utility, 
could  produce  them.  In  short,  he  admits  every  thing,  for  wluoh 
the  assertor  of  the  peculiar  and  essential  distinctions  of  virtue  coo- 
tends;  and  all  which  he  gains  by  his  verbal  distinction  of  utittties, 
is,  that  his  admission  of  the  doctrine  which  he  professes  to  oppose, 
is  tacit  only,  not  open  and  direct 

It  is,  indeed,  by  a  verbal  distinction  of  this  sort  that  Bfr  Humt 
himself,  the  most  ingenious  and  liberal  supporter  of  this  system, 
endeavours  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  objection,  which  may  be 
drawn  from  inanimate  matter,  as  wefid  and  yet  incapable  of  excit- 
ing moral  emotion.  He  does  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  theoiy, 
what  is  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  acoteness  of  a  mind  so 
subtile  as  his,  and  so  well*  practised  in  detecting,  or  at  least  so  fond 
of  detecting,  what  he  considers  as  illogical  in  the  speculations  of 
other  writers,  or  in  the  general  easy  faith  of  the  half  reasoning 
multitude.  '  He  fairly  takes  for  granted,  as  independent  of  any 
measurement  of  mere  utility,  those  very  moral  feelings,  which  he 
yet  wishes  us  to  believe  to  arise  from  the  perception  of  mere  util- 
ity,— thus  abandoning  his  theory  as  false  in  order  that  we  may  ad- 
mit it  as  true.  The  utility  of  inanimate  things,  he  says,  does  not 
seem  to  us  virtuous,  because  it  is  not  accompanied  with  esteenn 
and  approbation  which  are  peculiar  to  living  betttgs ;  and  he  states 
this  distinction  of  the  two  utilities,  without  seeming  to  be  at  .all 
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«ware  that,  in  supposing  a  moral  esteem  and  approbation  distinct 
firon  the  feeling  of  usefulness,  he  is  thus  presupposing  the  very 
leeJing  for  which  he  professes  to  account ;  and  denying  that  strict 
relation  of  utility  to  virtue,  which  his  theory  would  hold  out  as 
the  only  standard,  or  rather  as  the  only  constituent  of  virtue.  The 
passage  is  too  important  not  to  be  quoted  in  his  own  words.  ^^  We 
ought  not  to  imagine,"  he  says,  ^^  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
he  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that,  therefore,  it  ought  also,  according 
to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtumu.  The  senti- 
ments excited  by  utility  are  in  the  two  cases  very  dififerent;  and 
the  one  is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbation,  kc  and  not 
the  other."*  Now  it  is  obviously  of  these  very  sentiments,  alone, 
which  are  said  by  Hume  to  be  mixed  with  the  feeling  of  utility 
and  not  produced  by  it,  that  the  moral  theorist  has  to  prove  the 
origin.  If  the  sentiments  excited  by  the'  utility  in  the  two  cases 
be,  as  he  most  justly  observes,  very  different,  even  when  the 
amount  of  mere  utility  may  be  the  same  in  both ;  then,  most  in- 
dubitably, it  is  not  as  being  useful  that  actions  are  counted  virtu* 
ouB,  and  rated  in  different  degrees  of  virtue  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  usefulness;  but  on  account  of  something  that 
must  be  superadded  to  this  usefulness ;  and  if,  independently  of 
the  sum  of  good  which  they  may  produce,  and  equally  produce, 
one  utility,  and  not  the  other,  be  attended  with  esteem  and  appro- 
bation, is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  moral  esteem  and  approbation 
are  not  commensurable  with  mere  physical  usefulness ;  that  they 
are  feelings  of  a  peculiar  class,  which  even  he,  who  would  repre^ 
sent  actions  as  felt  to  be  virtuous  only  because  they  are  regarded 
as  phjrsically  useful,  is  obliged  to  presuppose,— and  that  there  is 
in  virtue,  therefore,  an  independent  and  peculiar  approveableness, 
or  capacity  of  exciting  ^^  esteem  and  approbation,"  which  utility  is 
incapable  either  of  constituting  or  of  measuring? 

In  this  argument,  I  have  opposed  to  the  actions  which  we  feel 
immediately'  as  virtuous,  the  utility  only  of  inanimate  mattef ,  be- 
cause this  furnishes  a  more  striking  contrast,— 'but  the  same  argu- 
ment, as  you  cannot  fail  to  have  perceived,  might  have  been  ex- 
tended to  many  qualities  of  the  mind  itself,— in  all  those  varieties 
of  original  genius,  or  the  rich  endowments  of  science,  that  have 
progressively  raised  us  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  with  an  in- 

•  Hume*!  Emsji,  Vol.  II.  Note  Z. 
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^aence  on  tbe  happiness  of  the  world,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  our  cooception  to  fix  a  limit, — of  talents  which  we  admire 
indeed)  and  honour  with  a  respect  of  a  peculiar  kind;  but  our  re* 
spect  for  which,  even  when  they  exist  in  their  highest  order  of 
excellence,  we  feel  to  be  of  a  species  very  different  from  the 
moral  esteem  which  we  give  to  an  actof  virtue.  The  inventors 
"of  the  printing-press  certainly  did  more  good  to  the  world  by  that 
mere  invention,  than  the  Man  of  Ross  himself  by  all  his  charities, 
yet  how  different  are  the  moral  emotions  with  which  we  view 
them! 

The  mere 'usefulness  of  certain  actions,  then,  I  repeat,  is  not 
(hat  which,  as  felt  by  us  at  the  moment  of  our  approbation,  con- 
stitutes to  us  or  measures  their  virtue ; — it  is  not  that  which  is  im- 
mediately felt  by  the  s^ent ; — ^it  is  not  that  which  is  immediately 
felt  by  the  spectator,  of  hearer  of  the  action  ; — and  yet  utility  and 
virtue  are  related,  so  intimately  related,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
action  generally  felt  by  us  as  virtuous,  which  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally beneficial,  that  all  mankind  in  similar  circumstances  should 
imitate.  This  ^neral  relation,  however,  is  one  which  we  discoT- 
er  only  on  reflection,  and  of  which  multitudes  have,  perhaps, 
never  once  thought  during  the  whole  course  of  their  life ;  jei 
these  have  esteemed  and  hated  like  other  people.  The  ntilitj 
accompanies,  indeed,  our  moral  approbation  ;  but  the  perception 
of  that  utility  does  not  constitute  our  moral  approbation,  nor  is  it 
presupposed  by  it. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way, — as  a  circumstance  which  has  ce^ 
tainiy  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  this  misconception  of  the 
immediate  object  of  moral  approbation, — ^that  in  cases  of  political 
legislature,  the  very  end  of  which  is  not  to  look  to  the  present  oa- 
ly,  but  to  the  future,  we  estimate  the  propriety  of  certain  meas- 
ures by  their  usefulness.  That  which  is  to  be  injuriatu^yare  do 
not  enact ;  and  those  who  contend  that  we  should  enact  it,  thiak 
it  necessary  to  show  that  it  will  be  for  general  advantage.  Ex- 
pediency being  thus  the  circamstance,  on  which  the  debates  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  public  measures,  in  almost  eirery 
case  depend,  we  leara  to  consider  it  very  falsely,  as  the  meature 
of  our  moral  approbation  in  the  particular  cases  that  are  constant- 
ly occurring  in  domestic  life.  We  forget,  that  the  legislator  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  the  general  good  ;. 
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and  of  looking  to  the  future,  therefore,  and  dUtaot,  as  well  as  to 
the  present  or  the  near.  His  object  is  to  see  tie  quid  d^rimenti 
TupMica  capiat.  His  relation  is  to  the  commuttityy  not  to  any  par» 
ticolar  iodividual ;  and,  in  neglecting  the  general  good,  for  the 
good  of  a  few,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  as  much  as 
the  possessor  of  a  deposit,  if  he  were  to  give  to  the  wants  of  some 
indigent  sufferer,  the  money  which  another  had  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  the  general  transactions  of  ordinary  life,  then,  our  feeling  of 
approbation  o^. disapprobation,  we  may  conclude,  does  not  depend 
on  the  mere  perception  of  utility..  The  virtuous,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  heaven,  which  has  pre-established  the  connection 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  wHl^  indeed,  that  which  is  useful ;  but 
they  will  it,  in  each  particular  case,  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al utility  of  the  principle  of  conduct,  to  which  their  action  con* 
forms ;  and,  in  considering  the  actions  of  others,  we  approve  of 
that  which  is  useful,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  it,  because  we  have 
estimated  according  to  a  scale  of  specific  value,  the  mere  useful- 
ness of  the  general  principle.  We  perceive  a  tiwral  extelUnce^  as 
something  very  different  from  the  amount  of  physical  advantage 
that  flows  from  the  particular  action,  or  from  all  the  similar  ac» 
tions  of  the  same  class, — an  excellence,  which,  of  itself,  consti- 
tutes the  approvableness,^ — a  virtue,  which  is  independent  of  eve- 
ry thing. but  the  breast  of  him  who  conceived  it ;  which  is  not  en- 
nobled by  success,  and  which  becomes  more  interesting  to  us  by 
the  very  misfortunes  to  which  it  may  have  led. 

The  coincidence  of  general  good,  with  those  particular  affec- 
tions which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  virtuous,  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  proof  that  this  general  good  has  been  the  object  of  some 
Being  who  has  adapted  them  to  each  other.  But  it  was  of  a  Be- 
ing far  higher  than  man^ — of  Him,  who  alone  is  able  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  system  of  things ;  and  who  allots  to  our  humbler 
faculties  and  affections,  those  partial  objects  which  alone  they  are 
able  to  comprehend, — ^giving  us  still,  however,  the  noble  privilege 
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Our  partial  movemeott,  with  the  maiter-wheel 
or  the  great  world,  and  serve  that  tacred  end, 
Which  He,  the  uoerriog  reaioo^  keepi  id  Tiew. 
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By  this  relation,  of  which  few  think  or  are  capable  of  thinking, 
of  particular  good  with  public  good, — of  general  utility  and  pri- 
vate virtue,— the  public  good  is  as  effectually  insured,  as  if  all 
were  every  moment  thinking  of  the  relation,  and  is  insured  with  a 
still  greater  accession  and  profusion  of  delight. 

"  Happiness,''  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  is  best  provided  for,  by 
the  division  of  affection,  as  wealth,  by  the  division  of  labour. 
Were  all  men  to  measure  their  actions  by  utility,''  the  same  wri- 
ter justly  remarks,  '^  that  variety  of  senUments  and  passions,  which 
at  present  renders  human  society  so  interesting ;  and  like  a  hap- 
py combination  of  notes  in  music,  produces  an  enchanting  harmo- 
ny, must  be  reduced  to  the  dull  monotony  of  one  tranquil  senti- 
ment Every  man,  it  is  true,  Would  meet  his  neighbour  with  the 
mild  aspect  of  calm  philosophy,  and  with  the  placid  smile  of  per- 
fect benevolence  ;  but  no  eye  must  be  seen  sparkling  with  rap- 
ture, or  melting  with  tenderness ;  no  tongue  must  utter  words  of 
kindness,  which  have  not  first  been  exactly  measured  on  the  scale 
of  universal  benevolence.  In  short,  the  moral  world  would  be- 
come one  flat  unvaried  scene,  resembling  the  aspect,  which  the 
natural  world  would  assume,  were  all  its  mountains  and  vallies  lev- 
elled, and  its  whole  surface  converted  into  a  smooth  and  grassy 
plain." 

That  virtue  is  useful,  is,  indeed,  true  then — so  useful,  that, 
without  it,  existence  would  not  have  been  a  blessing,  but  a  source 
of  misery ;  and  a  society  of  mankind,  but  a  combination  of  the  mis- 
erable, labouring  to  become  individually  more  wretched  by  making 
each  other  more  wretched.  Yet,  it  is  not  more  true,  that  virtue  is 
useful,  than,  that  this  utility  ofthe  general  principles  of  virtuous  con- 
duct is  not  the  ground  of  our  immediate  approbation.  It  is  not  the 
standard  of  our  approbation,  for  we  have  approved,  long  before  we 
think  of  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  measure  according  to 
which  we  have  approved.  This  priority  of  the  approbation  in  all  its 
degrees,  to  any  thought  of  specific  utility,  is  true  even  of  philosophers, 
who  know  that  there  is  such  a  coincidence  of  the  relations  of  virtue 
and  usefulness :  but  of  all  who  feel  virtue,  who  love  and  hate,  who 
esteem,  and  honour,  and  despise, — how  few  are  they  who  know  that 
there  is  any  such  relation.  They  do  not.  approve  or  disapprove  the 
less  however ;  but  it  is  because  God  has  willed  the  happiness  ofthe 
world,  which,  as  a  great  whole,  they  are  universally  promotiog, 
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not  because  they  indiyidually  have  thought  of  it  He,  indeed,  who 
fixed  the  relations  of  things,  before  the  system  of  things  itself  was 
formed  by  him,  established  this  paramount  relation  of  our  gener- 
ous desires,  to  an  aggregate  of  happiness  far  greater  than  that 
momentary  benefit  which  was  their  particular  aim.  The  good  of 
the  universe  was  the  gracious  object  of  his  will, — ^his  object,  not 
more  in  the  physical  enjoyments,  which  he  has  poured  upon  us, 
than  in  the  virtues  of  which  he  gave  us  the  noble  capacity.  But 
though  it  wi^  for  that  universality  of  happiness,  which  the  eternal 
Author  of  the  universe  alone,  could  fully  comprehend  in  his  con- 
ception and  design^  that  man  was  rendered  virtuous ;  our  limited 
virtues  themselves  have  their  particular  objects,  which  they  are 
better  able  to  embrace*  By  their  joint  operation,  they  produce 
that  great  result,  of  which  they  do  not  think  even  while  they  are 
most  busy  in  promoting  it ;  intent  perhaps  only  on  courtesies  and 
kindnesses,  which  appear  to  terminate  in  the  individual  who  re- 
ceives them ;  like  the  sunshine,  that  seems  to  be  only  flowing  around 
the  blossom  in  soft  and  brilliant  varieties  of  light,  while  it  is  slow- 
ly and  silently  maturing  fruits  that  are  yet  unseen ;— or  like  the 
breeze,  which  seems  only  to  flutter  in  the  sail,  or  to  dimple  the 
wave  before  the  prow,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  waAing 
along  the  majestic  vessel,  that  is  to  mingle  the  treasures  of  every 
clime;  to  carry  plenty  to  the  barren  soil,  and  the  richer  stores  of 
science,  to  the  still  more  desolate  barrenness  of  the  mind. 
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LECTURE  LXXVIII. 

.CXAAONATION    OF    BUME's    SYSTEM     CONCXX7DED;     ON  THE 
SELFISH  SYSTEM. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the 
relation,  which  the  utility  of  actions  bears  to  our  approbation  of 
them  as  virtuow. 

That  in  acting,  the  agent  himself,  in  cases  in  which  no  one 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  terming  him  virtuous,  except  those 
who  deny  every  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue,  performs  the  action 
which  is  approved,  without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  general 
good  which  would  flow  to  society,  if  all  men  were  to  act  as  be 
acts, — that  is  to  say,  without  any  regard  to  the  specific  utility  of 
such  actions, — is  evident,  from  the  slightest  examination  of  human 
conduct.    Of  air  the  virtuous  actions  which  are  performed,  at  any 
one  moment,  on  the  earth,  from  the  slightest  reciprocation  of  do- 
mestic courtesies,  to  the  most  generous  sacrifices  of  heroic  friend* 
shiji ;  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one,  in  which  this  thought  of  tbe 
supposed  scale  of  utility,  according  to  which  his  action  is  to  be 
measured,  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent,  and  is  the  influenc- 
ing circumstance  in  his  choice, — the  immediate  motive,  which 
confers  on  his  conduct  the  character  of  virtue.     He  is  useful  to 
the  world,  indeed,  when  he  relieves  the  suflerings  even  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  being.     He  relieves  that  sufiering,  not  because  the 
world,  if  he  gives  the  relief,  will,  as  a  v^hole,  have  less  misery ; 
or  because  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  others 
should  imitate  him  in  similar  cases ;  but  that  the  individual  before 
him  may  have  less  niisery ;   or,  if  he  thinks  of  any  thing  but  that 
particular  misery  and  its  relief,  he  thinks  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  appear  to  himself,  if  be  were  to  abstain  from  gir- 
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wg  the  relief  which  is  io  his  power.  He  hears  sufferings  of  his 
own  in  like  manner,  without  lamentation  ;  not  because  a  single 
groan  from  him,  in  any  case  of  bodily  anguish,  would  in/crease  the 
misery  of  the  world,  or  lessen  its  happiness, — but  because  a  single 
groan,  though  it  might  leave  the  happiness  of  the  world  precisely 
the  same  as  before,  would  degrade  him  in  his  own  eslimation. 
Whether  in  doing  or  in  suffering,  therefore,  his  virtue,  if  any  vir- 
tue be  allowed  to  him,  does  not  depend  on  his  views  of  the  gener- 
al utility  which  the  world  derives  from  a  frame  of  mind  like  that 
which  his  conduct  displays :  that  comprehensive  usefubess  is  not 
present  to  his^mind,  as  a  scale  or  measure  of  his  virtue. 

But,  though  it  be  not  the  precise  measure  of  approbation  and 
preference  in  his  own  tnind,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  precise  send 
sole,  measure  of  approbation,  when  his  actions  or  patient  sufferings 
are  considered  by  other  minds.  In  this  case,  too,  we  found,  that 
the  supposed  standard  is  far  fron^  being  the  real  standard.  We 
approve,  not  from  any  wide  calculation  of  probable  consequences 
to  the  world,  if  all  were  to  act  as  the  individual  has  acted ;  but 
from  an  instaitt  feeling  of  moral  excellence,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  approve,  as  soon  as  the  action,  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, is  known  to  us.  If  we  think  of  the  general  utility,  it 
is  not  before,  but  after  the  approbation  of  such  a  general  mode  of 
conduct ;  and  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  that  our  approbation  has,  in 
truth,  least  reference  to  general  conduct  and  general  consequen- 
ces, in  cases  in  which  the  virtue  of  which  we  approve  is  greatest  i 
because,  in  such  cases,  the  moral  excellence  produces  an  emotion 
so  vivid,  as  to  preclude  the  consideration  of  every  remote  circum- 
stance. The  hero  himself,  bearing  what  he  bore,  or  doing  what 
he  did,  is  all  which  our  mind  can  see.  Who  is  there,  that,  in  the 
contemplation  of  Thermopylae,  and  of  the  virtues  that  have  made 
that  desolate  spot  forever  sacred  to  us,  can  think  of  Leonidas  and 
his  little  band,  without  any  emotion  of  reverence,  till  the  thought 
occur,  how  useful  it  must  be  to  nations  to  have  defenders  so  in- 
trepid !  Our  admiration  is  not  so  tardy  a  calculator.  It  is  instant, 
indeed,  in  all  its  fervour ;  and,  when  we  begin  to  think  of  the  ex- 
act point  in  the  scale  of  utility  at  which  the  action  may  be  ranked, 
this  very  thought  is  itself  a  proof  that  our  emotion  has  already  be- 
come less  vivid.  The  question,  indeed,  is  one  which  our  con- 
Bciousnese  may  decide  in  a  moment,  if  we  only  trust  to  the  evi- 
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dence  of  our  coDSciou6ne88,.a  sort  of  tmst  which,  simple  as  it  may 
seem,  is  do  slight  intellectual  effort,  when  our  consciousoess  is  op- 
posed to  errors  that  are  brilliaDt,  and  that  have  the  authority  of 
any  great  name.  Our  consciousness,  if  we  appeal  to  it,  will  tell 
us,  that  to  admire  what  is  useful  and  to  rerere  what  is  virtuous, 
are  feelings  as  different  as  any  two  feelings  which  are  not  ahso- 
lately  opposite ;  and  that,  if  we  class  them  as  the  same,  we  may, 
with  as  much  reason,  class  as  the  same,  and  reduce,  under  a  single 
term,  oar  moral  veneration  and  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  be- 
cause they  are  both  pleasing ;  6r  our  admiration  of  what  is  useful, 
and  our  notion  of  a  circle,  because  they  are  both  states  or  feel- 
ings of  the  mind.  Who  ever  looked  on  his  conscience  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  lobked  upon  his  estate ;  and  felt  not  regret 
merely,  but  all  the  agonies  of  remorse,  because  his  acres  were 
less  productive  than  the  richer  fields  of  his  neighbour  ?  We  may 
respect  the  inventor  of  %  machine,  but  we  certainly  do  not  respect 
the  machine  itself;  though  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  instru- 
ments which  he  invents  that  the  inventor,  as  an  inventor,  has  any 
utility :  and,  even  in  respecting  his  intellectual  talents  as  an  inveu- 
tor, — though  he  may  have  contributed  more  by  this  one  exercise 
of  them,  to  the  permanent  happiness  of  the  world,  than  all  the 
virtues  of  all  the  multitude  that  existed  around  him  at  the  time, — do 
we  feel  for  his  new  and  beautiful  application  of  the  physical  pow- 
ers, the  moral  ehiotion  which  we  feel  fof^  the  humblest  of  those  vi^ 
tues  ?  It  is  enough,  as  I  have  said,  to  appeal  to  your  consciousness 
on  this  point  Ifyour  reverence  for  virtue  appear  to  you, — as  it  can- 
not but  appear  to  you, — a  feeling  essentially  different  from  your 
mere  admiration  of  what  is  useful ;  if^  in  short,  you  perceive,  that  do 
addition  of  useful  properties  to  any  piece  of  inanimate  matter 
could  so  alter  it,  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  moral  love ;  that  the 
philosopher's  stone  itself,  if  it  really  existed,  though  capable  of 
conferring  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  eternal  youth  on  its  possess- 
or, would  yet  be  incapable  of  producing  one  feeling  of  cordial  re- 
gard ;  that  all  the  stores  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  talents  of  the 
most  vigorous  intellect,  unless  accompanied  with  a  generous  de- 
sire of  the  happiness  of  those  who  profit  by  them,  cannot  excite 
the  moral  emotions  that  are  excited  so  readily  by  the  humblest 
benevolence  ; — ^then,  surely  you  cannot  hesitate,  for  an  instant,  ift 
rejecting  the  theory,  which  supposes  virtue  to  be  felt  as  virtue 
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•nly  from  its  utility ;  from  that  utility,  which  may  be  greater  or 
le96  than  the  usefalness  of  external  things  or  of  qualities  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  but  which,  as  mere  utility,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
its  relation  to  our  emotions,  as  the  intellectual  qualities  of  memory, 
of  judgment;  or  as  the  house  which  shelters  us,  the  coat  which 
keeps  us  warm,  or  the  watch  which  tells  us  the  hour  and  minute 
of  the  day. 

The  approbation  which  we  giro  to  actions  as  virtuous,  then, 
whether  we  be  ourselves  the  agents,  or  merely  consider  the  ac* 
tiona  of  others, — ^is  not  given  to  them  simply  as  useful.  Utility,  in 
either  case,  is  not  the  measure  of  moral  approbation, — ^the  meas- 
ure to  which  we  must  previously  have  adjusted  the  particular  ac^ 
lion,  before  any  approbation  of  it  can  have  arisen ;  and  with  which, 
in  all  its  exact  gradations,  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  virtue  exact- 
ly corresponds. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  mere  utility  which  excites 
moral  approbation,  but  the  utility  only  that  results  from  the  ac- 
tions of  living  agents.  This  latter  species  of  usefulness  may  be 
verbally  distinguished  from  the  other,  as  being  that  which  is  ac- 
companied with  esteem  and  approbation ;  and,  indeed,  this  very 
distinction  we  find  to  be  that  which  is  made  by  Mr  Hume,  the 
most  acute  defender  of  the  theory  which  we  have  been  examin- 
ing ;  yet  it  is  surely  very  evident,  that  the  verbal  distinction  thus 
made  is  an  abandonment  of  the  theory, — ^an  admission  that  there 
is,  in  certain  actions  of  voluntary  agents,  something  more  than  util- 
ity which  is  morally  admired  by  us ;  since,  in  degrees  of  utili- 
ty, they  may  be  strictly  commensurable  with  other  objects  of 
thought  that  excite  in  us  no  such  emotion.  The  esteem  and  ap- 
probation, which  Mr  Hume  finds  it  so  easy  to  pre-suppose,  are  all 
which  it  is  of  much  consequence,  in  any  theory  of  virtue,  to  con- 
sider. They  are  in  truth  the  very  feeling  of  virtue  itself  under 
another  name  ;  the  very  feeling,  therefore,  which  he  should  have 
shown,  not  to  be  mixed  only  with  our  perception  of  utility,  but  to 
arise  from  it,  or  to  be  reducible  to  it ;  and  if, — ^in  accounting  for  our 
moral  approbation  of  certain  actions,  as  distinguished  from  our  admi- 
ration of  any  useful  contrivance  in  mechanics,  or  any  useful  qualities 
of  natural  inanimate  objects,  or  any  excellence  of  mere  intellect, 
— he  say,  that,  together  with  our  feeling  of  the  utility  of  the  ac- 
tions, th^re  is  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  approbation,  which  distin- 
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guishes  this  nsefnlness  from  ererj  other  asefulneas  of  the  same 
amouDt ;  he  admits  in  this  very  supposition  that  there  is  in  certain 
actions  an  approvahleness  which  has  not  its  source  in  the  feehng 
of  utility, — an  approvableness  which  is  independent,  therefore, 
of  the  mere  quantity  of  physical  good  produced — and  that,  wheo 
an  action  has  been  useful,  is  still  necessary  to  convert  utility  itself 
into  virtue. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  review  of  such  ac- 
tions, that  actions  which  are  virtuous  are  actions  of  which  the 
general  principle  is  useful ;  but  they  are  virtuous  and  useful ;  not 
felt  by  us  to  be  virtuous,  merely  because  they  are  of  a  certain  rank 
of  usefulness, — as  innumerable  objects  in  external  nature  are  in 
like  manner  useful,  or  many  valuable  qualities  of  the  understand- 
ing.   The  coincidence  in  this  respect,  which  the  Deity  who  adapt- 
ed our  emotions  to  the  happiness  designed  by  him,  has  from  his 
own  universal  goodness  established,  may  be  compared  in  some 
measure  to  that  pre-established  harmony  of  which  the  followers 
of  Leibnitz  speak.     According  to  that  hypothesis, — of  which  I  gave 
you  a  sketch  in  the  early  part  of  this  course, — the  body  and  miod, 
you  will  remember,  have  an  exact  correspondence  of  motions  aod 
feelings,  hut  are  absolutely  independent  of  each  other,  even  when 
they  seem  most  exactly  to  correspond ;  the  limbs  jonning  of  them- 
selves when  the  mind  wishes  them  to  run,  and  running  faster  or 
slower  exactly  as  the  mind  wishes  them  to  be  more  or  less  fleeti 
— but  having,  in  consequence  of  their  own  peculiar  mechanism,  a 
tendency  to  run  so  independent  of  the  volition  of  that  mind  which 
longs  to  escape  from  the  enemy,  that  if  the  soul  of  the  coward 
were,  by  a  *sudden  miracle,  to  be  annihilated,  his  leg$  would  not 
run  the  less.    Such  a  harmony  the  Deity  has  established  of  vir- 
tue and  utility.    That  of  which  we  approve  as  virtuous  is,  as  a 
general  mode  *of  conduct,  useful ;  though  it  is  not  on  account  of 
our  estimate  of  its  general  useful  tendency  that  we  give  it  our  im- 
mediate approbation.    Th^t  of  which  we  disapprove  as  vice,  is, 
as  a  general  mode  of  conduct,  injurious  to  society ;  though  it  is 
not  on  that  general  account  we  regard  it  with  instant  contempt,  or 
indignation,  o^  horror.    By  this  adaptation  of  our  emotions,  bow- 
ever,  the  same  advantage  is  obtained,  as  if  we  approved  of  virtue 
directly  as  useful  to  the  world,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ap- 
prove of  any.  useful  mechanical  contrivance;  while  it  leaves  as  the 
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enjojment  of  all  that  far  greater  delight,  which  arises  from  the 
coDtemplation  of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  individaal ;  and 
from  the  love,  so  infinitely  surpassing  every  preference  of  mere  util- 
ity, which  moral  excellence  and  moral  excellence  only  can  excite. 

It  is  this  independent  pre-established  relation  of  virtae  and 
utility,  which,  as  I  conceive,  has  rendered  less  apparent  the  error 
of  the  theory  that  would  reduce  moral  approbation  itself,  to 
the  perception  of  this  mere  usefulness ;  and  the  illusion  has  cer- 
tainly been  aided  in  a  great'  degree,  by  the  circumstance  which  I 
pointed  out  in  my  last  Lecture, — the  reference  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage, in  the  enactments  of  laws,  and  the  discussion  of  national 
measures  of  external  or  internal  policy.  These  measures,  to  be 
virtuous,  must  indeed,  always  have  the  public  good  in  immediate 
view ;  because  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the  state 
are  either  expressly  or  virtually  trusts  for  this  very  purpose ; — 
and  a  neglect  of  the  public  good  in  those  who  exercise  such  func- 
tions, has  therefore,  all  the  guilt  of  a  breach  of  trust,  in  addition 
to  any  other  partial  delinquencies  that  may  have  been  added  to 
the  crime.  It  is  not  very  wonderful,  however,  that  we  should 
thus  learn  to  extend  to  all  particular  actions,  what  is  true  of  those 
actions  of  general  delegated  power,  which  are  the  great  subjects 
of  temporary  debate ;  and  should  erroneously  suppose  all  men  in 
their  little  sphere  to  be  swayed,  when  they  are  virtuous,  by  the 
motives  which  alone  we  recognize  as  giving  virtue  to  the  actions 
of  legislators,  judges,  or  sovereigns, — those  actions  about  which  all 
men  speak,  and  which  furnish  so  much  nice  casuistry  to  the  po- 
litical discourse  of  every  day. 

Though  it  is  not  from  the  calculations  of  general  happiness, 
then,  that  we  approve  or  disapprove,  in  estimating  the  conduct  of 
others,  or  our  own ; — in  many  cases,  it  will  still  be  admitted  that 
general  happiness  bears,  not  an  indirect  relation  only,  but  a  direct 
relation  to  our  moral  sentiments.  The  good  of  the  world  is  not 
our  oaly  moral  object,  bat  it  is  a  moral  object*  The  sacrifices  of 
mere  personal  advantage  that  are  made  to  it,  excite  our  regard, 
— the  wilful  violation  of  it,  for  purposes  of  personal  gain,  would 
excite  our  scorn  or  detestation, — ^but  they  excite  these  moral  feel- 
ings not  in  any  peculiar  manner  as  if  primary  and  paramount 
They  excite  them  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  sacrifices  (o 
parental,  or  filial,  or  conjugal  affection,  made  without  the  slights 
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est  coDsideratioD  of  public  advantage,  give  immediate  rise  to  cor 
delightful  sympathies,-— or,  as  the  breach  of  any  of  the  domestic  du' 
ties,  which  circumstances  of  cruelty  to  the  indiiridttals  injured,  bat 
without  any  intention  of  injuring  the  community  or  the  world, 
awakes  a  wrath  or  a  disgust  almost  as  instant  as  the  very  knowl- 
edge of  the  injury.  We  should  haire  loved  our  parents  and  our 
friends,  though  public  utility  had  never  been  an  object  of  our 
thought  ;--4t  is  not  quite  so  certain,  at  least  it  is  not  so  manifest, 
that  we  should  have  loved  the  good  of  tl^e  world,  if  we  hadneref 
known  what  it  is  to  love  a  parent  6t  a  friend.  For  my  own 
part,  indeed,  I  do  not  doubt  that  even  in  this  case,  if  our  meotal 
constitution  in  other  respects  had  remained  as  at  present,  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  would  have  been  an  object  of  our  desire ;  and 
that  we  should  have  felt  a  moral  disapprobation  of  any  one  who 
wilfully  lessened  that  sum  of  general  happiness,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  giving  pain.  But  still,  the  passion  for  universal  atilitj 
is  not  so  manifest  in  every  individual, — certainly  not  so  vM  in 
every  individual,  as  the  private  affections ;  and,  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  the  feelings  alone,  therefore,  it  would  seem  a  juster 
theory,  to  derive  our  love  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  from 
our  love  of  the  friends  who  first  surrounded  us  in  life,-^ 
than  to  suppose  that  our  ^arly  essential  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  the  observance  or  neglect  of  the  filial  or  fraternal  du- 
ties, are  measured  by  a  scale  of  general  utility  which  has  neTer 
been  present  to  our  mind  ;  that  general  utility  and  virtue  in  our 
estimates  of  actions,  are  in  troth  convertible  terms  ;  and  that  we 
should  have  felt  no  wonder  or  dislike,  even  of  parricide  itself^  ^ 
fve  had  not  previously  been  en:«moured  of  public  usefulness,-— eo- 
amoured  of  that  good  of  the  universe,  of  which  the  good  of  a  pa- 
rent is  a  small  elementary  part. 

When  the  political  moralist  is  said  to  correct  our  moral  senti- 
ments, as  he  unquestionably  does  often  correct  our  views  of  pa^ 
ticolar  actions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  general  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages, which  flow  more  or  less  immediately  from  certain  ac- 
tions; and  when  he  thus  leads  us  to  approve  of  actions  of  which 
we  might  otherwise  have  disapproved,  to  disapprove  of  actions  of 
which  otherwise  we  should  have  approved,  he  does  not  truly  alter 
the  nature  of  our  moral  feelings ;  he  only  presents  new  objects  io 
our  moral  discrimination.    From  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil;  m 
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the  complicated  resolts  of  almost  every  action;  and  from  the  in- 
nmnerable  relatioDS  which  our  actions  bear  in  their  results,  not  to 
the  individuals  alone,  of  whom  alone  we  may  have  thought,  but 
to  others  whose  interest  was  unknown  to  us  at  the  time,  or  un- 
remembered  in  the  eager  precipitancy  of  our  benevolence  ;  we 
may  approve  at  times  of  actions  hf  which  we  disapprove  at  other 
times, — not  because  we  hate  the  good  which  we  loved  before,  or 
love  the  evil  which  before  we  hated, — but  because  the  action, 
thonlh  seemingly  the  same,  is  truly  to  our  conception  different  It 
is  varied,  to  our  mental  view,  with  every  mere  analysis  of  its  re- 
salts  ;  and,  in  estimating  the  same  apparent  action,  the  new-dis- 
covered  compound  of  good  anJevil  which  we  now  love,  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  semblance  of  mere  evil  which  we  before  hated, 
as  our  love  itself,  as  a  present  emotion,  differs  from  oqr  former 
emotion  of  hatred  or  di^ust. 

Reason,  then,— even  in  analysing  compound  results  of  good  and 
evil,  and  showing  us  the  relation  which  actions  that  are  truly  vir- 
tuous bear  to  the  good  of  the  world,  is  not  the  source  from  which 
our  moral  sentiments  flow — we  have  admired  and  loved  the  virtue 
before  its  political  advantages  were  pointed  out,  or  even  suspect* 
ed.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  utility,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  scale  which  is  present  to  the  mind, 
whenever  we  approve  or  disapprove,  and  according  to  which  our 
moral  emotions  are  in  every  case  exactly  graduated ;  that,  though 
the  good  of  the  world  is  an  object  which  we  cannot  consider,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  wish  to  promote  it  is  a  moral  wish,  it  is  not 
the  only  object  which  it  is  virtuous  to  desire,  but  one  of  many  vir- 
tuous objects ; — and  that,  if  we  are  virtuous  once,  in  acting  with 
this  single  object  in  view,  we  are  virtuous  a  thousand  times,  in 
acting  without  the  slightest  reference  to  it,  with  regaini  only  to 
the  happiness  or  distress  of  individuals, — ^which  we  cannot  consid- 
er without  a  wish  to  preserve  the  happiness,  or  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tress,—a  wish  which  we  should  have  felt  in  like  manner,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  the  individuals  of  whom  we  think  at  the  mo- 
ment, there  had  been  no  world  to  be  benefited  by  our  wishes  and 
our  aid,  or  by  the  aid  of  those  who,  in  similar  circumstance^,  may 
act  as  we  have  done. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  theory  of  utility  as  the  essence  of  virtuous  actions,  is  that 
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which  I  remarked  before,  in  entering  on  this  discussion — thai  it 
does  not  profess  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  moral  feeliDgs, 
but  proceeds  on  our  susceptibility  of  these  as  an  undoubted  princi- 
pie;  o£  the  mind.  Why  should  I  love  that  which  may  be  produc- 
tive of  benefit  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  world,  more  than  that 
which  would  be  productive  of  sitnilar  benefit  only  to  one  individ-' 
uai  ?  or,  to  put  a  question  still  stronger,  why  should  I  love  that 
which  would  be  of  advantage  even  to  one  individual,  more  than 
that  which  would  be  of  injury  to  every  being  but  myself?  *rhe 
only  answer  which  can  be  given,  even  according  to  the  theory 
which  supposes  all  virtue  to  consist  in  utility  is,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me,  by  my  very  nature,  not  to  feel  approbation  of  that  which 
is  generally  useful ;  disapprobation  of  that  which  is  in  its  general 
consequences  hurtful.  There  is  a  moral  principle — a  susceptibil* 
ity  o£  moral  emotion — ^that  is  a  part  of  my  constitution,  with  which 
I  can  as  little  abstain  from  approving  or  disapproving,  when  1 
hear  of  certain  actions,  as  I  can  abstain  from  simply  hearing  the 
words  of  that  voice  which  relates  them  to  me. 

The  error  which  we  have  been  considering  at  so  much  length, 
as  to  the  identity  of  virtue  and  the  general  utility  of  actions,— 
though  1  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authorities  by  which  it  has  t>een  sanctioned,  an  error  of  oo 
slight  kind, — is  yet  an  error  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
most  generous  virtue ;  since,  though  it  assert  utility  to  be  the 
measure  of  our  approbation,  it  does  not  confine  this  utility  to  our 
own  individual  advantage  ,*  but  gives  to  us,  as  a  great  object  of  re- 
gard, whatever  can  be  useful  to  the  community  of  mankind.  It  is 
a  very  different  doctrine  that  makes  the  utility  according  to  which 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own  individual  advantage. 
To  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine, — which  is  in  truth  only  an 
extension  of  the  {Principles  of  Mandeville,  allowing  less  to  the 
mere  love  of  praise,  and  more  to  our  other  passions — ^you  may 
remember,  that  1  was  about  to  proceed,  after  treating  of  the  sys- 
tem of  that  licentious  satirist  of  our  nature,  when  I  suspended  this 
progress  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
influence  of  reason  on  moral  sentiment,  and  of  the  relation  of  vir- 
tue and  usefulness ;  as  1  conceived  that  my  remarks  on  those  doc 
trines  would  render  more  apparent  to  you  the  futility  of  the  self- 
fsh  system  of  morals. 
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Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleas- 
ure. It  gives  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.  It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  on- 
ly to  obtain  some  enjoyment,  in  intensity  or  duration,  which  is 
fairly  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  every  instance  in  Which  it  seems 
to  pursue  the  good  of  others,  as  good,  it  is  its  own  gratification, 
and  nothing  but  its  own  gratification,  which  it  seeks. 

To  this  system,  which,  from  the  days  of  Aristippus,  has,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  been  presented  in  various  forms,  the 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  system  of  general  utility  are  equal- 
ly applicable.  We  do  unquestionably  love  our  own  well-being— our 
bodily  ease,  and  that  pleasure  which  is  still  dearer  than  ease ;  but, 
loving  ourselves,  we  as  unquestionably  love  others ;  and,  loving 
them^  we  cannot  fail  to  desire  their  happiness,  since  the  desire 
may  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  love.  In  such 
cases,  the  immediate  object  of  our  desire — and  it  is  this  immediate 
object  alone  which  we  have  theoretically  to  consider — ^is  as  truly  the 
good  of  others,  as  our  own  good  is  our  immediate  object,  when  we 
wish  for  freedom  from  any  bodily  pain,  or  for  the  possession  of 
any  object  which  appears  to  us  productive  of  positive  pleasure. 
All  of  which  we  think,  at  the  moment  of  the  action,  is  purely  be- 
nevolent ;  and  the  action  therefore,  if  justly  designated,  must  it- 
self be  regarded  as  purely  benevolent. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  I  remarked  in  a  former  Lecture,  one  very 
simple  argument,  by  which  every  attempt  to  maintain  the  disin- 
terested nature  of  virtue  is  opposed.  If  we  wiU  the  happiness 
of  any  one,  it  is  said,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  us  that  he  should  be 
happy,  since  we  have  willed  it;  it  must  be  painful  to  us  not  to  ob- 
tain our  wish ;  and,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  gratification  before 
us,  and  the  pain  of  failure, — can  we  doubt  that  we  have  our  own 
happiness  in  view,  however  zealously  we  may  seem  to  others,  and 
even  perhaps  to  ourselves,  to  have  in  view  only  some  addition  to 
another's  happiness  ?  This  argument,  though  often  urged  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  it  were  irresistible,  is  a  quibble,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  question  is  not,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner,  and  painful  not  to  act  in  that  manner ;  but 
whether  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  be  the  objects  of  our  immedi- 
ate contemplation  in  the  desire  ?    and  this  is  not  proved  by  the 
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mere  assertion,  that  rirtae  is  delightfal,  and  that,  to  be  restraioed 
from  the  exercise  of  yirtue,  if  it  were  possible,  woold  be  the  most 
oppressive  restraint  nnder  which  a  good  man  could  be  placed. 
There  is  a  pleasure,  in  like  manner,  attending  moderate  exercise 
of  our  limbs ;  and,  to  fetter  our  limbs,  when  we  wish  to  rooTe 
them,  would  be  to  inflict  on  tis  no  slight  disqaieta4,e.  Bat  bov 
absurd  would  that  sophistry  seem,  which  should  say,  that,  whea 
we  hasten  to  the  relief  of  one  who  is  in  peril,  or  in  sorrow,  whom 
we  feel  that  we  have  the  power  of  relieving,  we  hasten,  because 
it  is  agreeable  to  us  to  walk;  and- because,  if  w'e  were  prevented 
from  walking,  when  we  wished  thus  to  change  our  place,  the  re- 
straint imposed  on  ts  would  be  very  disagreeable.  Yet  this  is 
the  very  argument,  under  another  form,  which  the  selfish  'philos- 
ophers adduce,  in  support  of  their  miserable  system.  They  forget, 
or  are  not  aware,  that  the  very  objection  which  they  thus  urge, 
contains  in  itself  its  own  confutation — a  confutation  stronger  than 
a  thousand  arguments. 

Why  is  it  that  the  pleasure  is  felt  in  the  case  supposed  T  It  is 
because  the  generous  desire  is  previously  felt ;  and  if  there  had 
been  no  previous  generous  desire,  there  could  sot  be  the  pleasure 
that  is  afterwards  felt  in  the  gratification  of  the  desire.  Why  is 
it,  in  like  manner,  that  pain  is  felt,  when  the  desire  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others  has  not  been  gratified  ?  It  is  surely  because  we  have 
previously  desired  the  happiness  of  others.  That  very  deligbt, 
therefore,  which  is  said  to  give  occasion  to  thje  selfish  wish,  is  it- 
self a  proof,  and  a  convincing  proof,  that  man  is  not  selfish  ;-^Qn- 
less  we  invert  all  reasoning,  and  suppose,  that  it  b  in  every  i^ 
stance  the  effect  which  gives  qccasion  to  the  cause,  not  the  cause 
which  produces  the  effect.  The  rirtuous  man  feeb  delight  in 
the  saprifices  which  he  makes !  unquestionably  he  does  feel  this 
delight — a  delight,  which  he  would  not  yield  for  any  thing,  hat 
for  the  knowledge  that  hb  sacrifice  has  been  of  the  advantage 
which  he  desired  to  the  friend  for  whom  it  was  made, — if  the  loss 
of  the  pleasure  which  he  feels  could  have  been  made~  a  part  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  virtuous  man  is  happy ;  and  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry, for  proving  that  he  is  not  selfish,  that  we  should  show  him  to 
be  mberable,  for  having  done  hb  duty,  the  cause  of  disinterested 
virtue,  I  confess,  must  be  given  up ;  and,  perhaps,  in  that  case,  if 
the  attending  pleasure  or  pain,  and  not  the  motive,  b  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  the  name  of  absolute  disinterestedness  might  be  appropri- 
ated to  those  whom  we  now  count  selfish — ^to  hfm,  who  deceives 
and  plunders,  and  oppresses, — and  finds  no  satisfaction  in  his  accu- 
mulated frauds  aid  villanies  of  every  kind.  Why  does  it  seem  to 
us  absurd  to  say,  that  a  wretch,  who  is  incapable  of  any  generous 
feeling,  and  who  never  acts  but  with  a  view  to  some  direct  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  is  not  to  be  counted  selfish,  because  he  derives 
no  actual  enjoyment  from  the  attainment  of  his  sordid  wishes  ?  If 
it  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  in  thinking  only'of  his  owa  good,  he  is 
not  selfish,  because  no  happiness  has  attended  his  selfishness ;  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  say,  that  the  virtuous  man,  in  thinking  of  the 
good  of  others,  is  selfish,  because  happiness  has  attended  the  very 
sacrifices  which  he  has  made.  The  one  is  selfish  though  not  hap- 
py, because  his  immediate  and  sole  motive  was  his  own  happiness ; 
the  other  is  disinterested  though  happy,  because,  in  acting,  his 
immediate  motive  was  the  happiness  of  others.  The  more  the 
benevolent  live  for  others,  the  more,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they 
live  for  themselves ;  but  they  live  for  themselves  in  this  case, 
without  thinking  of  themselves.  Their  great  object  is  to  make 
man  happy,  wherever  the  happiness  of  a  single  individual  is  in 
their  power ;  and  their  own  happiness  they  safely  ledve  to  him, 
who  has  not  forgotten  the  virtuous,  in  the  distribution  which  he 
has  made  of  enjoyment.  It  comes  to  them  without  their  seeking 
it  ;^-or  rather,  it  does  not  come  to  them ;  it  is  forever  within  their 
heart 

Even  if  virtue  were  as  selfish,  as  it  is  most  strangely  said  to  be, 
I  may  observe,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  two  divisions 
of  selfish  actions ;  one,  of  those  selfish  actions,  in  which  self  was 
the  direct  object,  and  another,  of  those  very  different  selfish  ac- 
tions, in  which  the  selfish  gratification  was  sought  in  the  good  of 
others.  He  who  submitted  to  poverty,  to  ignominy,  to  death,  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefactor,  would  be 
still  a  very  difierent  beii^,  and  ought  surely,  therefore,  to  be  class- 
ed still  differently,  from  him  who  robbed  his  friend  of  the  scanty 
relics  of  a  fortune,  which  his  credulous  benevolence  had.  before 
divided  with  him ;  and,  not  content  with  this  additional  plunder, 
calumniated,  perhaps,  the  very,  kipdness  which  had  snsttched  him 
from  ruin. 
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-A  self  there  is. 


Of  virtae  food,  that  kiodles  at  her  cbarmi. 
A  self  there  is,  as  food  of  everj  rice, 
While  eTery  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart. 
Humility  degrades  it, — Justice  robs, 
Blest  Bounty  beggars  it,  fair  Truth  betrays, 
Aud  godlike  MagDaoimity  destroys** 

By  what  perversion  of  language  is  the  same  term  to  be  giTca 
toaffectionaso  differenl?  The  foreigaer  of  whom  Dr  Franklin 
speaks,  who,  on  seeing  the  Tragedy  of  Othello,  conceived,  that 
all  the  emotion  which  the  actor  exhibited  was  for  the  loss  of  a 
handkerchief,  did,  indeed  form  a  theory  as  just  as  that  of  many 
very  ingenious  philosophers,  when  they  would  labour  to  convince 
us,  that  a  little  personal  gratification  was  the  only  object  of  those, 
who,  in  the  dreadful  ages  of  Roman  tyranny,  followed  their  friend 
into  exile  or  imprisonment ;  or  who,  after  be  had  nobly  perished, 
still  dared  to  proclaim  that  innocence,  the  very  assertion  of  which 
was  a  crime,  which  the  tyrant, — who  knew  only  how  to  pardon 
what  was*  atrocious,  and  not  what  was  virtuous, — was,  by  the 
habits  which  he  had  wrought  into  the  dreadful  constitution  of  his 
nature,  incapable  of  forgiving. 

If  virtue  be  nothing  but  personal  gain,  what  is  it  which  we  in- 
dividually can  hope  to  acquire  from  the  virtues  of  others ! — ^We 
surely  cannot  hope,  that  all  the  virtues  of  a)!  mankind,  will  give 
us  more  wealth  than  is  possessed  by  the  wealthiest  individual  ex- 
isting ;  more  power  than  is  possessed  by  the  most  powerful ;  more 
vigour  of  body  and  intellect  than  is  possessed  by  the  healthiest 
and  the  wisest  Let  us  imagine,  then,  all  these  promised  to  os, 
on  the  condition  of  our  admiration ;  let  us  conceive  that  some  ha- 
man  demon,  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  were  to  show  to  any 
one  of  us,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  say,  ^^A\l  these 
thou  shalt  have,  if  thou  wilt  but  esteem  me,'' — would  our  esteem 
arise  at  all  more  readily  ?  Should  we  feel,  in  that  case,  for  the 
guilty  offerer  of  so  many  means  of  happiness,  a  single  emotion 
like  th^t  which  we  feel  for  the  humblest  virtue  of  one,  who  we 
know  never  can  be  of  any  aid  to  our  worldly  advancement?  If  a 
virtuous  action  be  in  itself  nothing,  except  as  a  source  of  person- 

•   Toung*s  Night  Thoughts,  Night  8,  p.  196,  12mo,  Lond.  1751. 
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al  gain,  why,  io  sach'a  case  as  that  which  I  have  supposed,  does 
not  our  heart  feel  its  sentiments  of  esteem  and  abhorrence  vary 
with  every  new  accession  of  happiness  which  is  promised  to  us  ? 
At  first,  indeed,  we  may  feel  a  loathing  for  the  tyrant,-»not  be- 
cause tyranny  is  in  itself  less  worthy  of  approbation  than  the  mild- 
est benevolence, — ^but  because  it  may  be  more  injurious  to  our  in- 
terest It  would  require  no  trifling  equivalent ;  but  still,  as  it  is 
only  a  quantity  of  injury  which  is  dreaded,  an  equivalent  may  be 
found ;  and,  with  every  new  bribe  for  our  esteem,  there  is  of 
course  a  nearer  approach  to  this  equivalent.  Our  abhorrence 
shouldgradually  subside  into  slight  indignation,  and  this  into  very 
sUgbt  dislike,  and  this  again,  when  the  bribe  is  increased,  become 
at  length  some  llight  emotion  of  approbation,  which  may  rise,' 
with  the  still  increasing  bribe,  through  all  the  stages  of  love, — 
through  esteem,  respect,  veneration, — till  we  feel  ultimately  for 
the  tyrant,  whose  power  is  to  us  a  source  of  so  much  happiness, 
all  that  dey otion  of  the  heart  which  we  so  readily  yield  to  pjower 
that  is  'exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  When  we  labour  to 
think  of  this  progressive  transmutation  of  moral  sentiment,  while 
the  guilty  object  of  it  continues  the  same,  in  every  respect,  but  as 
he  offers  a  greater  or  less  bribe  for  our  affection, — do  we  not  feel, 
by  the  inconsistency  which  strikes  us  at  every  supposed  stage  of 
the  progress,  that  affection, — the  pure  affection  which  loves  vir- 
tue and  hates  vice, — ^is  not  any  thing  which  could  be  bought,'  but 
by  that  noble  price  which  is  the  virtue  itself,  that  is  honoured  by 
us; — and  that  to  bribe  us  to  love  what  is  viewed  by  us  with 
horror,  or  to  hate  what  is  viewed  by  us  with  tenderness  or 
reverence,  is  an  attempt  as  hopeless,  as  it  would  be  to  bribe 
us  to  regard  objects  as  purple,  which  are  yellow,  or  yellow 
which  are  purple  ?  We  may,  indeed,  ^ree,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
truth,  to  call  that  purple  which  we  see  to  be  yellow,  as  we  may 
agree,  by  a  still  more  profligate  sacrifice  of  every  noble  feeling, 
to  offer  to  tyranny  the  homage  of  our  adulation, — to  say  to  the 
murderer  of  Thrasia  Paetus, ''  Thou  hast  done  well,"— to  the  par- 
ricide who  murdered  Agrippina,  ^^Thou  hast  done  more  than 
weli.'^  As  every  new  victim  falls,  we  may  lift  our  voice  in  stilt 
louder  flattery.  We  may  fall  at  the  proud  feet,— we  may  beg,  as 
ft  boon,  the  honour  of  kissing  that  bloody  hand  which'  has  been 
ftfted  against  the  helpless, — we  may  do  more, — we  may  bring  the 
VOL.  ni.  28 
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altar,  and  the  sacrifice,  and  implore  the  God  not  to  ascend  too  soon 
to  Heaven.    This  we  may  do,  for  this  we  have  the  sad  remen- 
brance,  that  beings  of  a  human  form,  and  sons,  haye  done.    But 
this  is  ali  which  we  can  do.    We  can  constrain  our  tongue  to  be 
false ;  our  features  to  bend  theniselTes  to  the  semblance  of  that 
ppssionate  adoration  which  we   wish  to  express;   our  knees  to 
fall  prostrate ; — ^but  oar  heart  we  cannot  constrain.    There,  virtue 
must  still  have  a  voice  which  is  not  to  be  drowned  by  hymns  and 
acclamations,— there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as  virtaes,are 
crimes  still, — and  he  whom  we  have  made  a  God  is  the  most  coo- 
temptible  of  mankind, — ^if,  indeed,  we  do  not  feel  perhaps  that  we 
are  ourselves  still  more  contemptible .    When  is  it,  1  may  aak, 
that  the  virtue  of  any  one  appears  to  us  most  amlhble?  Is  it  when 
it  seems  attended  with  every  thing  that  can  excite  the  envy  even 
of  the  wicked, — with  wealth,  with  power,  with  all  which  is  com- 
monly termed  good  fortune ;    and  when,  if  its  influence  oo  oor 
emotions  depend  on  the  mere  images  of  enjoyment  whi^h  it  sug- 
gests, these  may  surely  be  supposed  to  arise  most  readily  ?    It  ii 
amiable,  indeed,  even  in  such  circumstances ;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  is  it  to  us,  when  it  is  loaded  with  afflictions  from  wbicb 
it  alone  can  derive  happiness?    It  is  Socrates  in  the  prisoo  of 
whom  we  think — Aristides  in  exile, — and  perhaps  Cato,  whatever 
comparative  esteem  he  might  have  excited,  would  have  been  lit- 
tle more  interesting  in  our  eyes  than  Cassar  himself,  if  Caesar  bad 
not  been  a  successful  usurper. 

It  is  in  describing  the  retreat  and  disasters  to  which  that  last 
defender  of  Roman  freedom  was  exposed,  that  Lucan  exclaims 
with  a  sympathy  almost  of  exultation, 

HuDC  ego  per  Syrtei,  Libiaeque  extrema,  triumpham 
Ducere  malaerim,  qoam  ter  Capitolia,  cumi 
Scaodere  Pompeii,  quamfraogere^colla  Jogurthae.* 

What  proof  can  be  imagined,  stronger  than  this,  that  virtue 
and  the  source  of  personal  gain  are  not  identical  phrases  ;  since  no 
accession  of  personal  interest  can  make  that  a  virtue  which  was 
before  a  vice  ;  nor  amy  loss  of  personal  interest  make  that  a  via 
which  was  before  a  virtue  ?  If,  in  any  physical  science,  a  similar 
error  were  maintained,  there  is  not  a  philosopher  who  would  not 
•  Lib.  IX.  V.  598— eOO. 
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insttDflj  reject  it  Let  us  coDceiye,  for  example,  some  one  igno- 
rant enough,  or  bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  the  gravity. of  bodies 
depends  on  their  quantity  of  heat  We  should  think  that  ve  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  for  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion, 
than  to  tiy  the  effect  of  increasing  and  diminishing  the.warmthof 
the  graTitating  bodies ;  and,  if  we  found  the  weight  to  remain  the 
same  dorii]^  all  these  changes, — if  we  found  one  body  to  be  warm- 
er than  another  and  yet  heavier,  colder  than  a  third  body  and  yet 
heavier,  we  should  think  ourselves  fairly  entitled  to  infer,  that 
warmth  and  gravity  were  not  the  same ;  that  a  body  might  gravi- 
tate and  be  warm, — as,  indeed,  every  body  which  gravitates  may 
be  said  to  have  some  heat,  as  every  substance  which  is  warm  has 
some  weight, — ^but  that  the  gravity  did  not  depend  on  the  warmth, 
and  bore  no  measurable  proportion  to  it  This,  in  external  phys- 
ics, we  should  think  a  sufficient  demonstration.  But,  in  morals, 
the  sophist  finds  a  sort  of  shelter  in  the  indistinct  conceptions  of 
those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  It  is  proved,  as  indubitable, 
that  oar  admiration  of  virtue  has  no  measurable  proportion  to  our 
feeling  of  personal  profit  which  may  be  reaped  from  it ;  that  the 
profit  may  be  increased,  indefinitely,  without  the  slightest  diminu- 
tion of  car  abhorrence  of  vice ;  and  the  loss  increased,  indefinitely, 
witfaont  any  diminution  of  our  admiration  of  virtue.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  demonstration,  that  virtue  is  conceived  by  us  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  sense  of  personal  enjoyment  to  us,  he  still 
asserts  that  they  are  strictly  sjmonymous ;  and  renews,  with  as 
brilliant  ingenuity  as  before,  that  sly  l<^c,  which  would  be  irre- 
sistibie  if  an  epigram  were  an  argument,  and  a  series  of  epigrams  a 
perfect  demonstration. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  admiration  of  actions  as  virtuous, 
is  not  affected  by  calculations  of  loss  and  gain ;  and  must,  there- 
ibre,  be  something  more  than  that  loss  or  gain  which,  in  our  cal- 
culation, we  perceive  to  be  manifestly  increased  or  diminished. 
There  is  another  demonstration  which  seems  not  less  irresistible. 
If  what  we  admire  in  the  virtue  of  others  be  nothing  more  than  its 
tendency,  more  or  less  direct,  to  our  individual  advantage,  the  re- 
lations on  which  this  tendency  depends  most  be  perceived  by  us 
before  we  admire ;  and  the  discernment  of  these  is  not  a  simple 
and  easy  intellectual  effort  The  mind  that  is  matured  by  long 
observation  of  society,  and  by  profound  reflection  on  ^ose  ties 
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which  make  the  actioo  of  one  man  a  source  of  profit  or  injury  to 
remote  IndiTiduals,  may,  indeed,  look  with  esteem  on  certain  ac- 
tions, and  with  indignation  on  others.  Oar  lore  of  virtne  and  ha- 
tred of  vice,  if  they  arise  from  sach  knowledge,  must  he  in  every 
case  progressive  as  the  knowledge  itself,  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
To  relate,  to  a  child^  some  action  of  cruelty,  must  he  to  speak  to 
an  indifferent  heart, — to  a  heart  which  cannot  have  made  tbase 
nice  reflections,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  feel  what  is  not  to 
he  felt  without  the  knowledge  which  those  reflections  give.  Eve^ 
nursery,  then,  exhibits  a  fair  field  for  s^n  experiment  that  may  be 
said  to  be  decisiTe ;  and  will  the  selfish  moralist  submit  his  theo- 
ry to  the  test?  Will  he  take  upon  his  knee  that  little  creature 
which  has,  perhaps,  scarcely  felt  a  pain  since  it  entered  into  life; 
which  knows  only  that  it  has  a  friend  in  every  liviif^  being  that 
has  met  its  eye  ;  and  which  has  never  thought  of  its  own  misery 
as  a  thing  that  is  possible  ?  Will  he  watch  that  listening  cooate- 
nance,  every  look  of  which  is  fixed  on  his  own,  as  he  repeats 
verse  after  verse  of  the  ballad  which  describes  some  act  of  iojos- 
tice  and  atrocious  cruelty, — and  will  he  expect  to  see  no  tear  lo 
those  eyes, — to  hear  no  sobbings  when  the  misery  is  extreme,— 
to  discover  no  demonstrations  of  an  indignant  wrath,  that  thioks 
not  of  itself  at  the  time,  but  thinks  only  of  the  oppressed  whom 
it  would  gladly  succour,— of  the  oppressor  on  whomitwoaldgl*'*' 
ly  inflict  vengeance  ?  It  will  be  well  for  that  child  if,  in  the  cor 
ruption  of  the  world,  he  retain  a  sympathy  with  the  good  and  the 
wretched,  and  a  hatred  of  guilt,  as  ardent  as  he  feels  in  those  years 
of  ignorance, — ^if,  on  learning  the  relations  of  virtue  to  his  own 
happiness,  he  love  it  merely  as  he  loved  it  when  he  had  nerer 
thought  of  the  relation. 

The  love  of  virtue,  then,  I  conclude,  is  different,  and  essential- 
ly different,  from  the  mere  love  of  selfish  gain.  It  is  an  affectioa 
which  leads  us  to  esteem  often  what  is  directly  injurious  to  as,— 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  good  man  not  to  honour  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  in  the  praise  which  might  seem  forced  fromhiOt 
— the  virtues  of  that  rival  by  whom  he  is  outstripped  in  the  com- 
petition of  public  dignity, — which  gains  from  the  commander  of 
an  army  a  respect  which  nothing  can  suppress,  for  the  valour,  and 
all  the  military  virtues  of  the  commander  opposed  to  him;  thoogh 
(hese  very  virtues  have  disquieted  him  more  than  the  vices  of  half 
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a  nation, — though  they  haye  robbed  him  of  repose,  and,  which  is 
stilJ  worse,  haye  robbed  him  of  the  glory,  which  was  his  great  ob- 
ject,-->by  bringing  on  the  army  which  he  has*  led  in  vain  to  snc- 
cessiye  fields,  disaster  aAer  disaster.  It  is  an  affection  which  can 
find  objects  in  lands  the  most  remote ; — which  makes  ns  feel  de- 
light ia  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  lived  in  ages,  of  which 
the  remembrances  of  their  virtues  are  the  only  relics;,  hni  which 
preserves  to  oar  indignation  and  abhorrence,  the  crimes  of  those 
whom  the  tomb  itself,  already  in  rains,  has  rendered  powerless  to 
injure  us.  It  is  an  affection  which  is  itself  the  truest  prosperity 
of  him  who  feels  it ;  and  which,  when  the  virtuous  man  does  truly 
seem  to  suffer  what  the  world  calls  adversity,  endears  to  him  in'his 
very  afflictions,  still  more,  that  virtue,  without  which  he  might 
have  been  what  the  world  terms  prosperous. 
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LECTURE  LXXIX. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SELFISH  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  MODIFICATIONS^ 
CONTINUED 

A  GREAT  part  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employ- 
ed in  considering  that  theory  of  morab  which  would  repre- 
sent all  the  feelings  that  appear  to  us  most  disintcfrested,  as 
only  the  results  of  selfish  calculation; ^the  generous  sacrifi- 
ces of  friendship  as  the  barter  of  some  good  which  we  value 
less  for  a  good  which  we  value  more ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  it  is  our  policy  to  distinguish  by 
the  flattering  term  of  /rtefuit,  but  who  are  merely  the  purchasen 
and  sellers  of  the  different  wares  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  honour, 
or  sensual  pleasures,  which  it  is  our  trade,  as  human  beings,  ta 
sell  and  buy.  In  that  wretched  exhibition  which  is  made  to 
us  of  the  social  intercourse  of  the  world,  the  friendship  of  anyooe, 
— as  implying,  in  every  instance,  some  stratagem  or  inventioa  of 
deceit  on  his  part, — is,  therefore,  in  every  instance  to  be  dreaded 
and  shunned  far  more  than  absolute  indifference,  or  even,  perhaps, 
than  avowed  enmity.  Nor  is  it  only  common  friendship  which 
this  system  would  represent  as  the  simulation,  and  nothing 
more  than  the  simulation  of  the  generous  feelings  that  are  profess- 
ed. The  virtues  which  gather  us  under  the  domestic  roof  in 
delightful  confidence  of  affection,  of  which  we  never  question  the 
sincerity  in  others,  because  we  feel  it  to  be  sincere  in  ourselves, 
when  it  prompts  in  us  the  kindnesses  which  we  delight  to  receive, 
because  we  have  known  the  delight  of  conferring  them ; — these 
gentle  virtues  which  almost  consecrate  to  us  our  home, — as  if,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wide  scene  in  which  the  anxieties  and  vices 
of  the  world  may  rage,  it  were  some  divine  and  sacred  place, 
where  distrust  and  fear  cannot  enter,-~would  be  driven,  by  this 
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cold  and  miflerable  sophistrj,  from  the  roof  ander  which  thej  de- 
listed to  repose,— if  human  foUj  coold  prevail  over  an  inflo- 
ence  so  celestial,  and  if  man  conld,  indeed,  become  that  wretched 
thing  which  he  would  so  laboriously  represent  himself  to  be. 
In  the  tenderness  of  connubial  love,  which  years  of  affectiop  have 
only  rendered  more  vivid,  how  many  are  there  who,  in  their  chief 
wishes  of  happiness,  scarcely  think  of  themselves;  or,  at  least, 
think  of  themselves  far  less  as  objects  of  exclusive  interest,  than 
as  beings  whose  happiness  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
whom  they  delight  to  render  happy !  This  seeming  devotion,  we 
are  told,  may,  indeed,  be  a  selfishness  a  little  more  refined ;  but 
it  IB  not  less  the  growth  or  developement  of  absolute  and  exclusive 
selPregard.  It  is  a  selfishness  which  sees  and  seeks  its  own  indi- 
vidual good  at  a  little  greater  distance ;  but,  since  it  is  its  own  in- 
dividual good  which  alone,  at  whatever  distance,  it  is  incessantly 
wishing  to  see,  and  as  incessantly  labouring  to  obtain,  it  is  still  self- 
ishness, as  much  when  it  pursues  the  distant  as  when  it  grasps 
the  near ; — a  selfishness  to  which  the  happiness  of  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  loved,  is  as  the  mere  happiness  of  another, — if  we  ana- 
lyze our  desires  with  sufficient  subtility,— far  more  uninteresting 
than  the  acquisition  of  the  idlest  gewgaw  which  vanity,  with  all  its 
covetous  eagerness,  would  scarcely  stoop  to  add  to  its  stores. 

The  fallacy  of  this  system,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  aris- 
es chiefly  from  the  pleasure  which  truly  attends  our  virtuous  af- 
iectioDS ;  but  which,  though  universally  attending  them,  it  seems 
to  require  no  very  great  nicety  of  discrimination  to  distinguish, 
as  their  consequence,  not  their  cause.  We  have  pleasure,  indeed, 
in  conferring  a  kindness ;  but  it  is  because  we  confer  the  kind- 
ness, and  have  had  the  previous  desire  of  conferring  it,  that  we 
feel  this  pleasure  of  being  kind ;  not  because  we  feel  tbb  pleas- 
ure, that  we  confer  the  kindness ;  and  if  we  had  never  been  be- 
neficent, we  should  as  little  have  known  the  delight  of  benefi- 
cence, as  we  should  have  known  whdt  external  beauty  is,  without 
the  previous  perception  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  objects 
which  we  term  beautiful.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  as  just  a 
theory  of  the  primary  sensations  of  vision,  to  say, — ^that  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  pleasing  emotion  in  beholding  the  proportions 
and  colours  of  certain  forms,  we  see  those  forms  and  colours  which 
excite  in  us  the  pleasing  emotion ;  as,  of  our  moral  approbation  or 
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disapprobation,  to  say, — ^that  it  is  because  we  hare  pleasure  in  the 
performance  and  contemplation  of  rirtuous  actions,  and  pain  in  the 
contemplation  and  perfonniance  of  vicious  actions,  we  perceive 
that  very  virtue  and  vice, — and  form  those  very  desires,  virtuous 
or  vicious,  to  which,  as  previously  existing,  we  owe  the  pleasure 
and  the  pain,  that  have  resulted  from  them,  not  produced  them, 
and  that  cannot  even  be  conceived  as  pleasure  and  pain,  withdot 
necessarily  presupposing  them.  In  acting  virtuously,  we  do  what 
it  is  pleasant  to  do ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure  that  we 
perform  the  action,  which  it  is  delightful  to  us  to  do,  and  almost 
as  delightful  to  us  to  have  done.  Indeed,  to  destroy  our  pleasure 
altogether,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary,  than  to  impress  us 
with  the  belief,  that  the  actions  were  performed  by  us,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  the  selfish  gratification  which  we  might  feel  in 
thinking  of  them ;  and  with  a  total  carelessness  as  to  the  happi* 
ness  of  those  to  whose  welfare  the  world  conceived  us  to  be  mak* 
ing  a  generous  sacrifice.  If  conformity  to  selfish  gain  were  all 
which  constitutes  virtue,  why  should  our  pleasure  in  this  case 
cease  ?  It  ceases  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  arises  from 
virtue,  and  can  arise  only  from  virtue  ;  and  that  in  snch  a  case,  as 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  virtue,  there  would,  therefore,  no 
longer  be  any  thing  to  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  Such  is 
that  gross  and  revolting  system  which  would  represent  all  the 
seeming  moral  excellencies  of  the  world,— every  generous  exer- 
tion, every  magnanimous  forbearance, — as  one  universal  deceit, — 
one  constant  unwearied  search  of  personal  good,  in  which  not  a 
single  wish  ever  wanders  beyond  that  personal  enjoyment  of  the 
individaal. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  the  selfish  system  maybe  pre- 
sented to  us,  less  unjust  to  our  nature  than  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  now  do  truly  wish  for 
the  happiness  of  others,  without  any  regard  to  our  own  immedi- 
ate interest ;  but  that  we  have  become  thus  disinterested,  by  the 
very  influence  of  selfishness,  only  because  our  own  interest  has 
formerly  been  felt  to  be  connected  with  ihe  interest  of  others ; 
diminishing  and  increasing  with  theirs  in  so  many  instances,  that 
the  love,  which  was  originally  confined,  and  confined  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  exclusion  to  ourselves,  is  now  diflused  in  some  meas- 
ure to  them,  as  if  almost  parts  of  ourselves ;  that  we  have  learned 
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to  Talne  their  happiD^98»  however,  only  on  account  of  the  relation 
which  it  has  been  found  to  bear  tp  ours,;  but  for  which  .relation, 
as  evolved  to  us  more  and  'more  distinctly  in  the  whole  progress 
of  social  life,  we  should  be  absolutely  incapable  of  a  single  wish 
for  their  happiness,— of  a  single  wish  for  their  freedom  frotn  the 
severest  i^ony,  e veq  when  their  agony  was  beneath  our  very  view, 
and  could  be  suspended  by  our  utterance  of  a  single  word  of  com- 
mand, to  him  who  waited  in  dreadful  ministry  on  the  rack  or  on 
the  stake  ;  or  at  leasf^  if,  in  such  circumstances,  we  could  have 
v/ished  any  relief  to  their  torture,  it  must  have  been  merely  to 
free  our  ears  from  the  noise  of  groans  or  shrieks,  that,  like  any 
other  noise,  might  be  a  little  too  loud  to  be  agreeable  to  us.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system,  the  happiness  of  others  is  loved  as  repre- 
sentative of  our  own — ^in  the  same  way,  as  any  object  with  which 
our  own  pleasure  has  been  associated,  becomes  itself  an  object  of 
pteasare  to  us.  Our  virtues,  therefore,  arising  in  every  case  from 
the  discovery  of  some  relation  which  the  happiness  of  others  bears 
to  oar  own  physical  happiness,  are  not  so  much  the  causes  of  en- 
joyment, as  the  results  of  it ;  they  depend,  then,  on  circumstances 
that  are  accidental,  varying  as  the  accidental  relations  to  our 
pleasure  vary ;  and,  if  they  seem  to  us  to  have  any  uniformity,  it 
is  only  because  the  circumstances  of  pleasure,  on  which  they  de- 
pend, may  be  regarded  as  nearly  uniform  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Every  where  the  parent,  the  wife,  the  child,  must  have 
been  useful  to  the  son,  the  husband,  the  father ;— everywhere, 
therefore,  these  relations,  as  productive  of  happiness,  or  protec- 
tion, or  comfort,  in  some  degree,  are  relations  of  love, — and  eve- 
rywhere, in  consequence  of  this  factitious  love,  there  are  corres- 
ponding/actitious  feelings  of  duty,  filial,  connubial,  parental. 

This  modification  of  the  selfish  system,  as  distinguished  from 
the  former,  has  at  least  the  comparative  merit  of  not  being  in  ab- 
solute opposition  to  almost  every  feeling  of  our  nature ;  and,  since 
it  allows  us  to  be  at  present  disinterested,  and  refers  us  for  the 
period  of  absolute  moral  indifference,  to  a  time,  antecedent  to  that 
which  our  remembrance  can  reach,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  expose  its 
falsehood,  as  to  expose  the  gross  and  obvious  falsehood  of  the  sys- 
tem which  ascribes  to  us  one  lasting  selfishness, — a  selfishness  so 
unremitting  as  to  be,  not  for  the  first  yean  of  our  life  only,  but  in 
infancy,  in  youth,  in  mature  manhood,  in  the  last  sordid  wishes  of 
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a  long  age  of  sordid  wishes,  absolatelj  iDCompatible  with  anj  a(^ 
fectiOD  that  is  directly  and  purely  bet^eToIent.  Bat  thoagb  it  may 
be  less  easy  to  show  the  inaccuracy  oftbe  view  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  moral  nature,  which  such  a  modification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  general  selfishness  presents ;  the  view,  which  even  this 
modification  of  the  doctrine  presents,  is  false  to  the  noble  princi- 
ples, of  a  nature,  that,,  even  in  the  sopbtst  himself,  is  far  nobler 
than  that  which  his  degrading  sophistries  would  represent  him  as 
possessing.  There  are  feelings  of  moral  approbation,  indepen- 
dent of  all  views  of  personal  interest.  The  happiness  of  others  is 
to  us  more  than  the  representation  of  our  own ;  and  the  way  in 
which  it  contributes  most  powerfully  to  our  own,  is  by  the  gen- 
erous disinterested  wishes  which  it  has  previously  excited  in  our 
breast. 

I  trust,  it  is  superfiuous  for  me  to  say,  that,  in  contending  for 
the  independence  and  originality  of  our  moral  feelings,  I  do  Dot 
contend,  that  we  are  capable  of  these  feelings,  at  a  period,  at 
which  we  are  incapable  of  forming  any  conception  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  actions — that,  for  example,  we  must  feel  instant 
gratitude,  to  our  mother  or  our  nurse>  for  the  first  sustenance  or 
first  cares,  which  we  receive,  before  we  are  conscious  of  any 
thing  but  of  our  momentary  pleasure  or  pain — and,  far  from  know- 
ing the  existence  of  those  kind  hearts  which  watch  over  us,  scarce- 
ly know  that  we  have  oui^elves  an  existence  which  is  capable  of 
being  prolonged.  Tbis  blind  virtue,  it  would,  indeed,  be  mani- 
festly absurd  to  suppose  ;  but  this  no  philosopher  has  maintained. 
All  which  a  defender  of  original  tendencies  to  the  emotions  that 
are  distinctive  of  yirtue  and  vice,  can  be  supposed  to  assert,  is, 
that  when  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  circumstances  of 
actions,  we  then  have  those  feelings  of  moral  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation, which,  in  their  various  relations  to  time,  as  present, 
past,  or  future,  I  suppose  to  constitute  our  moral  notions  of  virtue, 
merit,  obligation.  It  then  becomes  impossible  for  us,  not  to  feel, 
that  in  giving  pain,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  to  one 
whose  delight  it  has  been  to  contribute  to  our  happiness,  we 
should  do  that,  which  we  could  not  contemplate  without  a  feeling- 
of  self-reproach, — as  we  should  have  an  opposite  feeling  of  seir- 
approbation,  in  every  sacrifice  which  we  might  make  of  our  own 
convenience,  to  the  happiness  or  the  comfort  of  a  person,  to  whom 
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our  mutaal  services  were  so  justly  due.  An  action,  I  hare  al- 
ready frequently  repeated,  is,  as  a  moral  object,  not  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  good  or  evil,  but  the  intentional  production  of  good  or 
evil.  It  has  no  moral  meaning  whaterer,  but  as  it  is  significant  of 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent  himself,  willing  and  producing  a 
particular  result:  and  where  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  known,  or  even  guessed,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  moral  feeling  should  arise,  whatever  susceptibility 
the  mind  may  possess  of  being  affected  with  certain  moral  emotionis, 
by  the  contemplation  of  certain  frames  of  mind  of  the  voluntary 
producers  of  good  or  evil.  There  is  a  knowledge  then  of  inten- 
tion on  which  our  moral  sentiments  unquestionably  depend  ;  but  it 
is  only  on  this  knowledge  they  dd  depend ;  and  it  would  be  as  ab- 
surd to  refuse  to  them  the  appellation  of  original  feelings,  on  this 
account,  as  it  would  be  to  refuse  to  the  mind  any  original  suscep- 
tibility of  the  sensations  of  vision,  because  there  can  be  no  vision, 
till  a  luminous  ifbjeci  be  present,  nor,  even  then,  any  distinct  per- 
ception till  we  have  opened  our  eyelids.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
period,  at  which  we  had  no  moral  feelings,  as  there  was  a  period 
at  which  we  had  no  sensations  of  colour ;  but  'though  we  had  not 
the  actual  feelings,  from  the  absence  of  the  circumstances  which 
are  necessary  for  producing  them,  we  could  as  little  be  said  to  be 
blind  to  morality  in  the  one  case,  as  blind  to  all  the  splendour  and 
beauty  of  light  on  the  other. 

To  return,  however,  to  that  form  of  the  selfish  system  of  mor- 
als, which  is  under  our  review, — 1  may  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  as  this  theory  of  our  affections  admits  them  to  be  at  present  . 
disinterested,  and  refers  us  for  the  period  of  exclusive  self-regard, 
to  a  time  of  which  the  consciousness  is  absolutely  lost  to  our  mem- 
ory, it  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  certainty,  even  though 
no  objection  could  be  urged  against  it  It  would.still  be  only  an  hy^ 
polhesis,  and  an  hypothesis,  which,  even  by  the  confession  of  those 
who  maintlKn  it,  supposes  a  state  of  our  feelings  absolutely  oppo- 
site to  that  which  they  have  continued  to  display,  during  all  that 
long  period  bf  our  consciousness  which  we  are  capable  of  remem- 
bering. It  is  an  hypothesis,  all  the  burthen  of  the  proof  of  which 
must  rest  with  the  asserters  of  it,— ^an  hypothesis  which,  even 
though  it  were  just,  it  would  be  impossible  to  verify— ^and  an  hy- 
pothesis which  affirms  the  mind  to  have  been,  with  respect  tl>  the 
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very  feelings  that  are  attempted  to  be  explained  by  it,  the  rerene 
of  what  is  at  present.  But  iat  there  no  other  objection^  which  can 
be  made  to  this  system,  than  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  only,  which 
may,  if  we  consent  to  admit  it  without  proof^  be  made  to  tally 
with  the  phenomena ;  but  which  the- phenomena  themselves  do 
not  at  least  very  obvioiisly  appear  to  warrant  us  to  frame  ?  There 
is  still  another  very  important  inquiry  :^-does  it  correspond,  even 
a3  an  hypothesis,  with  the  moral  appearances,  which  it  is  invented 
to  illustrate  ? 

We  have  moral  affections,  it  is  allowed,  at  present,  which  arf 
disinterested ;  but  they  have  become  ttb^  it  is  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  association  of  our  own  past  pleasures  with  their  objects; 
and  our  experience  that  the  safety,  and  in  some  measure  the  cooh 
"fort,  of  others, — for  whom,  on  their  own  account,  we  should  be 
perfectly  indifferent  whether  they  be  in  health  or  disease,  joy  or 
misery, — are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contribute  most  effec- 
tually to  our  happiness.  We  at  last  seek  their  happiness  for  their 
sake,  because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  it  for  our  own; 
and  the  wilful  violations  of  their  pleasure  or  ease,  which  were  re- 
garded by  us  at  first  as  inexpedient,  because  they  might  be  hurt- 
ful  to  ourselves,  are  at  last  regarded  by  us  as- immoral,  when  we 
have  been  so  perfectly  selfish,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  as  to 
cease  to  be  selfish,  from  the  very  force  of  our  habits  of  seifisb- 
ness.  • 

s  .  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis  I  need  not  repeat  ai^gumeots 
which  have  beea  already  urged  by  me  against  other  false  yiewi 
of  our  moral  nature ;  and  which,  as  not  less  applicable  to  this  view 
of  it,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  remembe^ 
ing  and  applying  for  yourselves^  The  nursery,  to  which  I  refer* 
red  in  my  last  Lecture  as  the  scene  of  an  experiment  that  might  be 
considered  as  decisive  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  universal  self- 
ishness, would  be  equally  valuable  for  a  similar  experiment  in  the 
present  instance,  as  to  that  selfishness,  which,  though. not  univer- 
sal during  the  whole  course  of  life,  is  said  to  be  universal  at  least 
during  childhood..  Such  an  experiment  would  indeed  be  still 
more  valuable  in  the  present  instance ;  as  allowing  us  the  nearest 
approach  which  we  can  make  to  the  time  at  which  the  mysteri- 
ous transmutation  of  selfishness  into  disinterested  affection  is  sap< 
posed  to  begin  to  take  place.    If  all  actions,  which  do  not  imme- 
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diately  affect  our  own  meaitt  of  pbyncal  weU-beiDg.».  be  or^tnally 
iodiffereat  to  as, — and  if  we  leani,  only  bj  tbe  relations  of  certain 
aotim  to  this  pbjfical  well-being,  to  regard  one  species,  of  con* 
doct  as  yirtnons,  and  iuiother  species  of  conduct  as  vicious, — ^tbe 
cbild,  whose  never^failing  enjojnents  hare  seemed  to  him  to  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  day,  almost  like  the  hoars  which  compose  it» 
— ^who  expects  to  find  to-morrow  what  he  found  yesterdayj-'-and 
who  as  little  thinks  that  he  Is  indebted  to  any  one  for  the  regular 
food  which  gratifies  his  appetite^  or  the  garments  Which  keep  hini 
warm,  or  the  Uttle.  couch  on  which  he  lies  down  happy  to  awake  * 
happy  next  roomii^,— m  be  .thinks  that  he  is  indebted  to  any  of 
those  around  him  for  the  sunny  radiance  which  shines  «n  him,  or 
for  the  air  which  he  breathes  without  knowing  that  he  is  breath* 
log  it, — ^while  he  lives  among  smiles  and  caresses,  and  regards 
•?en  these  not  as  marks  of  indulgence,  but  only  as  proofs  of  the' 
mere  presence  of  those;  whose  very  countenance  is  love; — the 
little  reasoper  on  his  own  comforts,  and  diiregarder  of  all  comfort 
but  his  own,  may  iodeed.  be  beginnitig  to  form  the  inductions  which 
are  to  terminate  in  the  belief,  that  tjie  happiness  of  others  may  be 
instrumental  to  his  happiness ;  and  that  the  universe  would  suffer^ 
and  consequently  himself,  as  a.  part  of  the  universe,,  be  in  danger 
of  suffering,  by  the  sprefuling  «nd  multiplying  relations  of  guilt  to 
goilt|if  an  instance  of  rtipacity  or  cruelty  were  to  occur  in  some 
obeoure  cottage  in  a  distant  kingdom.    But  though  he  may  be  be* 
ginning  to  make  this  philosophic  analysis  and  generalization  of  the 
remote  relations  of  things,  by  which  crimes  perpetrated  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  tfie  world,  and.  of  a  kind  from  which  he  has 
never  suffered,  may  be  conceived  by  him  to  have  ultimately  some 
relatiop  to  his  own  selfish  enjoyment ;  he  is  surely  only  beginning 
to  make  them.    His  selfishness  is  not  of  sufficient  growth  to  have 
.ceased  to  be  selfish  ;  and  his  morality,  therefore,  if  .morality  be 
the  result  of  fine  inductions,  which  show  the  good  of  others  to  be 
in  some  measure  representative  of  our  own,  cannot  have  begun  to 
be  developed.    When  he  quits.hls  sport,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the 
tale  which  his  nurse  has  promised  him,-^uspending  not  this  par* 
ticular  exercise  only,  but  the  very  activity  that  would  be  eveij  ' 
moment  urging  him  to  new  ex6rcise,*-'as  he  remains  fixed  at  her 
knee  in  a  state  of  quiet  of  every  limb,  that,  but  for  the.  delightful 
horrofs  which  he  hears  and  expects  to  hear,  wouM  be  too  power- 
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fal  to  be  bonie,-^if  therd  be  do  disinierested  affection  then,  or  at 
least  only  the  faint  dawning  of  «nich  affections^ — the  tale  which  is 
related  to  him,  howerer  full  it  maj  be  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
cannot  haye  any  powerful  influence  on  his  feelings.    His  lore  of 
Doyelty,  indeed,  may  be  gratified  by  the  adventures  t>f  the  gener- 
ous warrior,  who,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  attacked  the  castle 
of  the  giant,  and  opened  at  last,  to  give  liberty  to  a  hundred  trem. 
bling  prisoners,  those  dungeon  gates  which  had  neyer  before  been 
Opened,  but  to  fling  some  new  wretch  to  the  living  heap  of  wretch- 
edness, or  out  of  the  heap  already  gathered  to  select  some  one 
for  torture  and  death.    He  may.  listen  to  snph  a  marvellous  tale  as 
he  would*  listen  to  any  thing  else  that- is  equally  marvellous;  but 
it«U  oply  as  marvellous  that  he  can'  be  supposed  to  listen  to  it. 
There  is  no  generous  interest  in  virtue  to  be  gratified  in  his  little 
heart ;  because,  in  his  state  of  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  he 
has  had  too  little  experience  of  the  relations  of  things  to  know 
that  vice  and  virtue  have  that  great  difference — ^their  only  differ- 
ence— which  consists  in  their  likelihood  of  being  of  greater  or 
less  advantage  dr  disadvantage  to  him.     In  hearing  of  the  deiiver- 
dnce  of  the  good,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  should 
have  no  thought  but  of  the  wonderful  things  which  he  is  to  hear 
next    In  short,  according  to  the  system  which  would  represent 
all  virtue  to  be  of  selfish  growth,  he*  should  be  that  cold  and  in- 
different creaiture  which  no  nursery  has  ever  seen ;  and  which,  if 
every  nursery  saw,  in  those  who  are  to  furnish  the  mature  popu- 
lation of  other  years,  the  earth  would  soon  be  an  unpeopled  waste, 
or,  at  best,  a  prison-house  of  the  rapacious  and  the  cruel. 

If,  without  having  heard  of  any  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  we 
were  told,  that  there  is  a  period  of  the  life  of  man,  in  which  a 
tale  of  cruelty  may  be  related  to  him,  and  understood  without 
exciting  any  emotion;  and  in  which  the  intentional  producer, 
of  miiTy^  who  produces  it  in  the  mere  wantooness  of  pow- 
er, only  that  he  may  have  the  delight  of  thinking  that  he 
has  produced  it,  and  the  mild  and  unrepining  sufferer  whom 
he  has  made  his  victim,  are  regarded  with  equal  indifference ;  is 
it  to.  his  early  years  that  we  all  should  look  in  making  our  refer- 
ence ?  or,  rather,  is  there  not  reason  to  think,  that,  at  least,  an 
equal  number  of  the  estimators  of  different  ages  would  look  to 
years,  when,  if  generous  affections  were  the  issult  of  experience, 
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andj^reir  more  purely  disinterested, -as  the  experieiice  of  the  re^ 
latiooa  of  things  extended  over  a  larger  portioa  of  life,  there  could 
not  be  one  sordid  and  selfish  wish  remainingf  with  its.  ancient  *do^ 
jDioiob  io  the  heart  7  *     t 

But,  omitting  every  objection  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  ap- 
pearaocefl  of-  l|vely  moral  feeding,  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
the'hjpothesis  of  original  insensibility  to  every  distinction  of  virv 
tae  and  vice^  there  conld  be  no  moral  feeling  of  any  kind ;  what,  I 
may  ask,  is  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  irupposed  to  take 
place  in  this  purification  of  selfish  desires  ;*and  what  are  the  cir- 
camstances  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  purification  sufficient  to 
produce  it?  We  are  absolutely  regardless  of  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery of  others ;  and  the  actions  that  would  lead  to  their  happiness' 
or  misery  seem  to  us  to  have  those  dififerent  physical  tendencies, 
but  are  regarded  by  us  only  as  physically  different^  Such  is  said 
to  be  the  state  of  the  mind  at  one  period.  Afterwards  we  learn 
to  look  on  others  with  regard ;  in-  consequence  of  the  pleasure 
which  has  flowed  from  theni)  or  attended  their  presence, — and, 
not  to  look  on  them  with,  disinte^eisted  regard  only,  iind  to  wish 
their  happiness^  but,— wbicli  is  a  much  more  important  circum- 
stance,— to  feel  that'  the  neglect  or  violation  of  their  happiness 
woald  be  attended  with  feelings  of  self-reproach  on  our  paft,  es- 
sentially different  from  mere  regret.  The  explanation  proposed 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  account  for  the  affection  which  we  ac- 
quire for  persons  as  well  as  for  things  that  were  previously  indiffer- 
ent to  us  ;  and  even  for  our  wish  to  lidd  to  the  happiness  of  those 
whom  we  love,  since  there  scarcely  can  be  afiection  without  a  wish. 
But  the  sense  of  duty  is  something  more  than  this  consciousness  of 
mere  affection  and  of  .kind  wishes.  When  we  have  failed  to  act 
in  conformity  with  it,  we  have  not  a  mere  feeling*of  misfortune  as 
when  we  have  failed  in  any  wish,  the  success  of  which  did  not  de- 
pend on  ourselves ;  but  a  moral  feeling  of  self-disapprobation,  for 
which  the  growth  of  mere  affection,  and  of  all  the  wishes  to  which 
affection  can  give  rise,  is  insufficient  to  account  Here,  then,  is 
the  important  transition  which  should  be  explained, — that  by 
which  we  pass  from  love  that  is  factitious,  to  a  feeling  of  duty  that 
is  factitious.  It  is  this  feeling  of  moral  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion,— ^the  difference  of  common  regret  from  remorse^— of  com- 
mon joy  from  the   delightful  complacencies  of  virtue, — whiqhis 
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the  real  iobject  in  contro^erty ;  end  this  feelii^^  the  selfish  system, 
even  in  that  best  modification  of  it  which  we  are  considehDg, 
leaves  wholly  .nnezpFained^  It  usserts  ns  to  be  selfish,  bnt  it  does 
not  show,  nor  even  profess  to  show,  how  v^e  are  thus  selfish  with 
notions  of  morality. 

It  most  never  be  foiyotten,  in  estimating  any  theory  of  morals, 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  dislike, 
for  which  the  thebrist  has  to  account ;  but  -an  order  fS{  moral  do- 
tions,  f»leasant,  indeed,  in  certain  referencefs  to  ourselves  or  others, 
painful  in  certain  other  references,  yet  essentially  distinct  from 
any  varieties  of  mere  physical  delight  or  uneasiness.  It  is  not 
the  joy  of  a  prosperous  mftn  for  which  he  has  to  give  a  reason, 
but  the  complacency  of  a  good  conscience,-^not  the  regret  of  one 
who  has  formed  wishes  of  dignified  station  or  wealth  that  are  nn- 
gratified,—- but  the  remorse  of  one  who  has  formed  guilty  wishes, 
•and  whose  chief  miseiy,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  gratification  of 
the  very  wishes  which  he  had  formed.  .  It  is  not  the  mete  wish 
of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we  love,  but  the 
feeling  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  their  happiness, — and  often 
even  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  individuals-  for  whom  we 
feel  no  peculiar  tenderness  of  regard.  For  these  p^cuiiir  feelings, 
however,  for  all  that  can  strictly  be  said  to  be  moral  in  love,  or 
even  in  morality  itself;  the  asserters  of  the  selfish  system  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  assign  any  reason,  though  it  is  of  these  only 
that  any  explanation  is  required  :  and  yet  they  speak  Of  their  sys- 
tem as  if  it  were  a  theory,  not  of  mere  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or 
dislike,  but  of  all  the  phenomena  of  moral  sentiment  They  think 
that  they  have  shown  enough,*  if  they  have  'shown  how  we  may 
love  our  friends  that  live  around  us  as  w*e  love  our  house  or  oar 
estate  ;  and  if  they  can  account  for  this  mere  afiection,  they  take 
for|^ranted,  that  our  feelings  of  duly,  virtue^  obligation^  and  all  the 
moral  feelings  of  conscience  follow  of  course. 

Even  with  respect  to  mere  affection,  unimportant  as  this  is,  in 
a  theory  of  morals,  when  considered  as  mere  affection,  exclusirely 
of  all  feeling  of  duty  .or  moral  approbation, — the  cause  assigned  for 
the  production  and  extension  of  this  regard  is  far  from  being  shows 
to  be  adequate.  It  is  a  cause  which  connects  us  only  with  a  few 
individuals,  and  which  is  yet  adduced  as  explanatory  of  feelings 
that  are  extended  in  vivid  diffusion  to  al(  mankind.    The  oitotiat' 
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tii^  principle  is  the  cause  to  which  we  are  directed, — tbat  princi- 
ple, which,  in  a  former  part  of  the  coorse,  we  fonnd  to  be  capable 
of  attaching  a  very  high  interest,  to  objects  that  might  be  consid- 
ered as  in  themselves  almost  indifferent, — a  snuff-box,  a  ~^cane,  or 
anj  other  inanimate  thing,  which  had  long  been  our  companion. 
But  though  this  sort  of  companionship  may  render  our  own  cane 
important  to  us,  as  if  it  were  a  symbol  of  our  happiness,  like  the 
white  wands  and  gold  sticks  that  are  symbols  of  the  dignity  of  of- 
fice ;  this  love  of  our  own  cane  does  not  render  every  other  walk- 
ing stick,  which  we  may  see  in  a  shop,  or  in  the  hands  of  others, 
of  much  greater  value  in  our  conception,  than  if  we  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  walking  without  any  support.  If  then  it  be,  as  is  as- 
lerted,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  that  we  acquire  our  affec- 
tion for  the  living  beings  around  us, — who,  otherwise,  would  have 
been  as  indifferent  to  our  regard,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  snuff-box 
or  a  cane  to  be, — why  is  not  the  effect  confined,  or  nearly  confined, 
to  those  Immediately  around  us,  with  whom  the  associations  of  pleas- 
ure have  been  formed?  Beyond  the  circle  to  which  the  magic  of  as- 
sociation spreads,  every  thing  should  be  as  before,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  as  before.  For  the  stranger  whom  we  have  never  seen,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  for  the  snuff-box  of  another,  we  should  retain  feel- 
ings that .  scarcely  pass  beyond  indifference  ;  and  should  as  little 
look  with  affection  on  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasure 
which  has  attended  our  intimacy  with  a  few — ^if  affection  be  in  it- 
self foreign  to  our  nature,  and  the  result  of  factitious  circumstan- 
ces,— as  we  should  look  with  a  covetous  eye  on  every  walking 
stick,  because  we  should  feel  sorrow,  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  worth, 
on  the  loss  of  our  own.  If,  indeed,  man  be  naturally  more  pre- 
dous  to  our  affection  than  the  paltry  baubles  of  a  toyshop,  we  may 
suppose,  in  his  case,  a  more  extensive  diffusion  of  every  feeling  of 
regard.  But.to  ascribe  to  man  any  original  title  to  our  love,  inde- 
pendent of  the  use  which  we  may  learn  to  derive  from  *  him,  as 
from  a  machine  that  may  be  instrumental  to  our  convenience, 
would  be  to  abandon  the  very  principle  on  which  the  whole 
strange  system  of  moral  selfishness  is  founded. 

Even  as  a  theory,  then,  of  mere  affection,  the  selfish  theory  is 
inadequate.  But  however  widely  affection  may  be  su|>posed  to  be 
spread,  in  consequence  of  the  association  and  read}'  suggestion  of 
pleasures  received  from  a  few  individuab  only — though  it  were 
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admitted,  that,  hj  the  remembraDce  of  theae,  we  miflit  be.  led  to 
love  all  the  iDdividaals  of  maDkmd,  aod  loring  them  to  wish  their 
happiness — ^it  most  still  be  remembered,  that  the  odIj  mfloence  of 
affectioD,  as  mere  affectioD,  is  to  render  the  happiness  of  others 
desirable,  like  the  attainment  of  any  other  object  of  desire.  In- 
stead of  wishing  merely  the  gratification  of  oor  sensual  appetites, 
—of  our  intellectual  curiosity,— of  our  ambition,  we  have  now 
other  wishes  to  mingle  with  them  that  relate  to  the  happiness  of 
others ;  and,  we  may  regret,  that  the  happiness  of  others  has  not 
been  produced  by  certain  action^,  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  re- 
gret, that  we  have  not  attained  the  objects  of  any  of  our  other 
wishes, — that  we  are  not  the  possessors  of  a  fortunate  ticket  in 
the  lottery,  or  have  not  had  the  majority  o^votes  in  an  election  to 
some  office  of  honour  or  ^olument.  But  joy  and  regret  are  all 
which  we  can  feel,  even  in  love  itself;  and  obligation,  virtue, 
merit,  the  self-complacency  or  remorse  of  conscience,  are  as  little 
explained  by  the  growth  of  mere  love  and  hatred,  as  if  every  ob- 
ject of  these  affections  had  remained  indifferent  to  us. 

We  have  considered,  then,  the  selfish  system  in  two  aspects: 
first,  as  it  represents  mankind,  as  universally,  in  every  hour  tod 
minute  of  their  waking  existence,  intent  on  one  sole  object,  their 
own  convenience, — incapable  of  feeling  any  disinterested  affectioo 
for  another ;  and,  therefore,  when  appearing  to  wish  the  happi- 
ness of  a  father,  or  wife,  or  son,  or  friend,  wishing  at  heart  only 
their  own.  .  We  have  aAerwards  considered  that  less  sordid  modi- 
fication of  the  system,  which  supposes  us,  indeed,  to  have  been, 
originally,  as  selfish  as  the  other  represents  us  to  be  for  the  whole 
course  of  our  life ;  but  which  does  a  little  more  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  our  maturer  years,  by  admitting,  that  we  become  suscepti- 
ble of  affections  that  prompt  us  to  act,  even  when  our  own  con- 
venience is  not  the  immediate  object  before  our  eye9 ;  and  in  oor 
examination  of  both  forms  of  the  doctrine,  we  have  seen,  how  in- 
capable it  is  of  explaining  those  notions  of  obligation,  virtue,  me^ 
it,  that  constitute  the  moral  phenomena,  which  a  theory  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  theory  of  morals,  ought  as  little  to  omit, — as  a  theo- 
ry of  light  to  omit  all  notice  of  the  radiant  fluid,  the  properties  of 
which  it  professes  to  examine,  while  it  confines  its  attention  to  the 
forms  of  the  mirror^  or  lenses  which  variously  reflect  or  traoi- 
mitit. 
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After  th<M  two  lights,  id  which  the  system  commonly  distm- 
fished  by  the  name  of  the  Selfish  System  of  Morals  has  been  . 
eonsidered  by  os,  there  remains  still  one  other  light,  in  which  it  is 
to  be  Tiewed ;  tiiat  in  which  the  obligation  of  virtue  is  supposed 
to  consist  merely  in  an  exclusive  regard  to  our  own  individual 
eternity  of  happiness,  in  another  life ;  and  virtue  itself  to  consist 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  not  on  account  of 
the  moral  excellence  of  that  Supreme  Being,  or  of  his  bounty  to 
OS,  which  might  seem  of  itself  to  demand  compliances,  that  are 
the  only  possible  expressions  of  the  gratitude  of  dependent  crea- 
tores,  to  him  from  whom  their  power  as  well  as  their  happiness 
18  derived, — but  without  any  such  views  of  reverence  or  gratitude, 
at  least  without  any  such  views,  as  are  in  the  slightest  degree  neces- 
fary  to  the  virtue  of  their  motives, — merely  on  account  of  the 
power  which  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  possesses,  to  give  or  with- 
bold  the  happiness  which  is  our  only  object.  This  form  of  the 
selfish  system,  which  has  been  embraced  by  many  theological 
writers  of  undoubted  piety  and  purity,  is  notwithstanding,  I  cannot 
but  think,  as  degrading  to  the  human  character,  as  any  other  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  selfishness ;  or  rather,  it  is  in  itself  the 
most  degrading  of  all  the  forms  which  the  selfish  system  can  as- 
some  :  because,  while  the  selfishness  which  it  maintains  is  as  ab- 
solute and  unremitting,  as  if  the  objects  of  personal  gain  were  to 
be  found  in  the  wealth  or  honours,  or  sensual  pleasures  of  this 
earth ;  this  very  selfishness  is  rendered  more  offensive,  by  the 
noble  image  of  the  Deity  which  is  continually  presented  to  our 
mmd,  and  presented  in  all  his  benevolence,  not  to  be  loved,  but  to 
be  courted  with  a  mockery  of  affection.  The  sensualist  of  the 
eommon  system  of  selfishness,  who  never  thinks  of  any  higher  ob- 
ject in  the  pursuit  of  the  little  pleasures  which  be  is  miserable 
enoagb  to  regard  as  happiness,^eems  to  me,  even  in  the  brutal 
stupidity  in  which  he  is  sunk,  a  oeingmore  worthy  of  esteem  than 
the  selfish  of  another  life;  to  whose  view  God  is  ever  present, 
but  who  view  him  always  only  to  feel  constantly  in  their  heart, 
that  in  loving  him  who  has  been  the  dispenser  of  all  the  blessings 
which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  who  has  revealed  himself  in  the 
glorious  character  of  the  diffuser  of  an  immoatality  of  happiness, 
they  love  not  the  Giver  himself,  but  only  the  gifts  which  they  have 
received,  or  the  gifts  that  are  promised.  Yet,  such  is  the  influence  of 
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the  mere  admissioD  of  the  heing  of  a  God,  and  of  the  images  of  holi- 
ness and  delight  which  that  divine  name  is  sufficient  to  suggest ; 
that  while  the  common  system  of  the  universal  selfishness  of  vir- 
tue has  been  received  by  the  virtuous  themselves,  with  an  indig- 
nant horror,  that  was  itself  almost  a  confutation  of  the  system ; 
the  equally  universal  selfishness  of  the  doctrine  of  these  theologi- 
cal moralists,  has  been  received,  not  merely  without  any  emotion 
of  disgust,  but  with  the  approbation  and  assent  of  no  small  por- 
tion of  those,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  very  doctrine  which  they 
have  embraced,  are  truly  in  their  hearts  disinterested  lovers  of 
man,  and  equally  disinterested  lovers  and  worshippers  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  our  homage  to  God, 
and  of  our  social  virtues,  considered  as  the  mere  conformity  of 
our  wills  to  the  command  of  Him  who  is  the  dispenser  of  eternal 
happiness  and  eternal  misery, — for  the  sole  reason  of  bis  power 
.  of  thus  dispensing  happine&s  or  misery,  and  not  on  account  of  his 
own  transcendent  excellence,  that  of  itself  might  seem  to  demand 
such^a  conformity, — ^is  a  doctrine  of  very  old  date.  But  the  writ- 
er who  in  modern  times  has  led  to  the  widest  diffusion  of  this  doc- 
trine, is  Archdeacon  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all  our  ethical 
writers ;  and  one  of  the  most  judicious  in  the  mere  details  of  ethics, 
however  false  and  dangerous  I  consider  his  leading  doctrines  to 
be.  Virtue,  he  defines  to  be,  '^  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  aAd  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness.'^* The  last  part  of  the  definition  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  ;  for,  the  knowledge  of  this  everlasting  happiness  he 
supposes  to  be  all  which  constitutes  moral  obligation;  meaning  by 
obligation,  not  any  feeling  of  moral  love,  but  the  influence  of  happi« 
ness  as  an  object  of  physical  desire,  and  of  ps^n  as  kn  object  of  physi- 
cal aversion ;  one  or  other  of  which  is  to  follow  our  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  command  of  the  Power  who  is  the  supreme  dis- 
penser. The  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  he  says,  but  ^^  private  hap- 
piness is  our  motive,''  and  therefore  our  obligation.  In  short,  the 
inducement  or  temptation  to  be  virtuous,  which  is  all  that  consti- 
tutes our  obligation  to  be  virtuous,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  inducements  or  temptations  to  vice,  which  may  be  said  ia 
like  manner  to  constitute  an  obligation  to  be  vicious.    The  only 
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difference  is,  that  a  good  maD,-^hBt  is  to  say,  a  person  whom  we 
distinguish  by  the  flatteriog  title  of  good, — ^is  more  prudent  than 
those  whom  we  have  chosen  to  denominate  wicked.  Both  act 
from  an  obligation  which  may  be  said  to  be  moral'  in  one  case  as 
moch  as  in  the  other ;  since  in  neither  is  disinterestedness  of  af- 
fection necessary  to  virtue ;  and  in  both  there  is  that  desire  of 
pleasare  which  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  inducement,  and  there- 
fore, in  his  acceptation  of  the  word,  which  he  regards  as  synony- 
motts  with  inducement,  an  obligation. 

That  we  have  a  moral  sentiment  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit, 
which  is  very  different  from  the  mere  inducements  of  pleasure 
near  or  remote,  I  surely  need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you, 
after  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  selfish  system  in  general. 
The  doctrine  of  Paley  differs,  as  you  perceive,  from  the  general 
selfish  system,  only  by  the  peculiar  importance  which  it  very  just' 
]y  gives  to  everlasting  happiness  and  misery,  when  compared  with 
the  brief  pains  or  pleasures  of  this  life.  In  the  scale  of  selQsh 
gain,  it  is  a  greater  ^antity  of  physical  enjoyment  which  it  has;  in 
riew.  It  is  a  sager  selfishness,  but  it  is  not  less  absolute  selfishness , 
which  it  maintains;  and  it* is  therefore  subject  to  all  the  objections* 
which  I  urged  before  at  great  length,  and  which  it  would  now 
therefore  be  idle  to  repeat. 

One  great  answer  obviously  presents  itself  to  all  those  selfish 
systems  which  convert  the  whole  of  virtue  into  prudence  j  and 
the  differences  of  virtue  and  vice  in  every  respect  precisely 
the  sShie  in  kind,  as  those  of  speculators  in  the  market  of  com-  - 
merce,  wlli^ave  employed  their  capital  more  or  less  advanta- 
geously, in  tM^fferent  bargains  that  have  been  offered  to  them. 
All  those  systemsV^  of  course  intended  to  be  faithful  pictures  of 
our  feelings.  The  vhdue  which  they  profess  to  explain  is  the 
virtue  which  we  feel ;  ahd  if  we  felt  no  moral  approbation  of  cer- 
tain actions,  no  moral  disapprobation  of  certain  other  actions,  it 
woold  be  manifestly  absurd  to  speak  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  It  is 
to  our  consciousness  then,  that  we  must  look  for  determining 
the  tidelity  of  the  picture ; — and  what  features  does  our  conscious- 
ness exhibit?  If  two  individuals  were  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  same  peril,  for  the  same  common  friend, — and  if  we  could  be 
made  to  understand,  that  the  one  had  no  other  motive  for  this  ap- 
parently generous  exposure,  than  the  wish  of  securing  a  certain 
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amomit  of  happiDess  to  himself,  at  some  time,  either  near  or  re- 
mote—on earth,  or  after  he  has  quitted  earth ; — the  other  no  mo- 
tive bat  that  of  saviog  a  life  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own, — in  which  case  wonld  our  feeling  of  moral  approbation  more 
strongly  arise  ?  Is  it  the  more  selfish  of  the  two  whom  alone  we 
should  consider  as  the  moral  hero ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  only,  in 
thinking  of  him  who  forgot  every  thing  bat  the  call  of  friendship, 
and  the  disinterested  feeling  of  duty  which  prompted  him  to  obej 
the  call,— that  we  shoald  feel  any  moral  approbation  whatever! 
It  is  precisely  in  proportion  as  selfish  happiness  is  absent  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent,  or  is  supposed  to  be  absent  frem  it,  in  any  sac- 
rifice which  is  made  for  another,  that  the  moral  admiration  arises; 
— and  what  then  can  we  think  of  a  theory  of  this  very  moral  9^ 
miration,  which  asserts  it  to  arise  only  when  it  does  not  arise,  and 
not  to'  arise  only  when  it  does  arise  t  We  should  not  hesitate  loDg 
in  rejecting  a  theory  of  fluidity  which  should  ascribe  congelatioo 
to  an  increase  ofheat,  and  liquefaction  to  a  diminution  of  it ;— and 
as  little  ought  we  to  hesitate  in  rejecting  a  theory  of  virtue  that 
supposes  the  moral  approbation  which  gives  birth  to  our  very  no- 
'tion  of  virtue,  to  arise  only  when  the  immediate  mo^ve  of  the 
agent  bias  been  the  view  of  his  own  happiness  in  this  or  any  other 
wwld, — and  to  be  precluded,  therefore,  by  the  very  generosttj 
of  the  agent,  in  every  case  in  which  he  thoi^t  only  of  the  hap- 
piness of  others  which  he  could  increase,  of  the  misery  of  others 
which  he  could  relieve. 

That  part  of  the  system  of  Dr  Paley  then,  which  makes  th« 
sole  motive  to  virtue  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himself,  is  false 
as  a  picture  pf  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion for  which  it  professes  to  account.  The  other  part  of  his  sys- 
tem of  virtue,  however,  which  resolves  it  into  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  obeyed  from  this  motive  of  personal  gain,  may  mer- 
it a  little  fuller  investigation. 
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EXAMINATION  OK    TH£    SELFISH  STSTfiM  GONCLUBED ;    EXAMIN- 
AllON  OF  DR  smith's  SYSTEM. 
ft  • 

GcNTLEUEN,  In  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture^  after  examining 
different  modifications  of  the  selfish  system,  I  proceeded  to  consid- 
er one  form  of  it  which  has  not  usually  been  ranked  with  the  oth- 
ers, bat  which  is  not  less  absolutely  selfish  ;  since  it  supposes  the 
sole  motive  to  virtue  to  be  the  view  of  our  owA  personal  advan- 
tage ;  the  only  difierence  being,  that,  instead  of  fixing  its  desires 
on  the  quantity  of  pleasure  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  life,  it  ex«^ 
tends  them  to  the  greater  quantity  of  pleasure  which  may  be  en- 
joyed by  us  in  the  everiasting  life  that  awaits  us, — having  still, 
however,  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  this  personal  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  corresponding  fear  of  pain,  in  the  actions  which 
may  seem,  but  only  seem,  to  arise  frotn  a  disinterested  love  of 
God,  or  a  disinterested  love  of  those  whom  God  has  committed  to 
our  affection. 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of' pleasure,  however,  which  is 
coveted  by  us,  either  in  intensity  or  duration,  does  not  alter  the 
natore  of  the  principle  which  covets  it :  if  the  perception  of  the 
means  of  gratifying  our  own'  individual  appetite  for  enjoyment, 
whether  the  pleasure  be  great  or  slight,  near  or  remote,  brief  or 
everlasting,  be  all  which  constitutes  what  is  in  that  case  strangely 
termed  fnoral  cbHgaiion  ;  and  the  system  of  Paley,  therefore,  to 
which  I  particularly  alluded, — a  system  which  defines  virtue  to  be 
^  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  for 
the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness,^'  and  which  makes,  not  the  love 
of  God,  nor  the  love  of  mankind,  but  this  love  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness, the  motive  and  sole  obligation  to  the  good  which  other- 
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wise  we  should  have  had  as  little  moral  desire  of  producing  or 
promoting)  as  of  producing  an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  eyilf^- 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  in  its  r^ry  essence,  as  trulj  selfish,  as  if  it 
bad  de6ned  virtue  to  be  the  pursuit  of  mere  wealth,  or  fame,  or 
of  the  brief  dignities,  or  still  briefer  pleasures  of  this  mortal  ex- 
istence. 

If  the  most  prudent  labourer  after  his  own  selOsh  interest,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  for  the  happiness  of  others,  unless  as  that 
happiness  may  be  instrumental  to  his  own,  be  constantly  actuated 
by  the  same  moral  motive  which  influences  the  most  generous  lov- 
ers of  mankind,  how  strong  an  illusion  is  all  moral  sentimeat, 
which  views,  with  such  different  feelings,  objects  that  are  in  eve- 
ry moral  respect  precisely  the  same  ?  But  it  is  in  our  emotioDt 
alone,  that  our  notions  of  moraUty  have  their  rise  ;  and  how  illu- 
sive, therefore,  and  radically  false,  1  should  rather  say,  must  be 
that  system  which  is  founded  on  the  absolute  similarity  of  feel- 
ings that  are  recc^ieed  by  every  bosom  as  absolutely  dissimilar. 

Though  I  trust,  then,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  you,  from  the 
results  of  the  long  discussion  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  that 
the  moral  obligation  to  virtue  is  not,  as  Paley  says,  the  mere  in- 
ducement of  pleasure  held  out  to  us  by  power  which  we  cannot 
disobey,  without  losing  the  pleasure,  and  encountering  pain,  but 
an  inducement  of  a  nobler  kind; — since  pleasure,  though  it  may 
lead  us  to  be  virtuous,  may  surely,  as  mere  pleasure,  if  there  be 
no  essential  distinction  of  it,  as  pure  or  impure,  right  or  wrong, 
often  lead  us  into  what  we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  denomi- 
-nate  vice ;  and  though  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat,  in  applica- 
tion to  this  enlarged  selfishness,  which  extends  its  interested  view 
through  immortality,  the  objections  previously  ui^ged  against  that 
more  limited  selfishness  which  looks  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  few  years  in  which 'we  are  to  be  moving  alon; 
it ;  it  may  be  of  importance  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  other 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  this  celebrated  moralist,  which  makes  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God  the  rule  of  virtue. 

That  virtuous  actions — those  actions  which  excite  in  us  the 
fiieliog  of  moral  approval,  are  conformable  to  the  will  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  since  the  very  universality  of 
this  approval  may  be  reg^arded  as  a  sort  of  expression  of  the  di- 
vine approbation.    As  little  can  we  doubt,  that,  when  the  dedar- 
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ed  will  of  <Sod  is  present  to  oar  mind,  and  we  think  of  certain  ac- 
tions as  commanded  by  him,  of  certain  other  actions,  as  prohibited 
bjr  him, — and  when,  in  designing  or  meditating  .any  action,  we  feel 
that  it  is  one  of  those  which  lie  has  prohibited, — ^there  would  arise 
in  oar  mind,  an  instant  feeling  of  disai^robation,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Tice  or  demerit,  in  the  performance  of  the  prohibited  action.  Bat 
the  question  is  not  whether  it  be  rirtae  to  conform  oor  will  to  that 
of  the  Deity,  when  that  will  is  revealed  to  as,  or  clearly  implied, 
for  of  this  there  can  be  no  doabt.  It  is,  whether  there  be  not  in 
onr  nature,  a  principle  of  moral  approbation,  from  which  oar  feel- 
ing of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  flow ;  and  which  operates,  not  in* 
dependently  of  the  Divine  will  indeed,  for  it  was  the  Divine  will 
which  implanted  in  us  this  very  principle, — but  without  the  ne- 
cessary consideration,  at  the  time,  of  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
will ;  and  consequently  without  any  intentional  conformity  to  it>or 
disobedience,  or  which  in  our  obedience  itself,  as  often  as  we 
think  of  the  Divine  will,  is  the  very  principle  by  which  we  feel 
the  duty  of  such  conformity.  The  mother,  though  she  should,  at 
the  moment,  forget  altogether  that  there  is  a  God  in  nature,  would 
still  torn  with  moral  horror  from  the  thought  of  murdering  the  lit- 
tie  prattler  who  Is  sporting  at  her  knee ;  and  who  is  not  more 
beautiful  to  her  eye  by  external  charms  and  graces,  than  beautiful 
to  her  heart  by  the  thousand  tendernesses  which  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hoar,  is  developing ;  while  the  child  who,  perhaps, 
has  scarcely  heard  that  there  is  a  God,  or  who,  at  least,  is  igno- 
rant of  any  will  of  God,  in  conformity  with  which  virtue  consists, 
ia  still  in  his  very  ignorance,  developing  these  moral  feelings 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  such  ignorance ;  and 
would  not  have  the  same  feeling  of  complacency,  in  repaying  the 
parental  caresses  with  acts  of  intentional  injury,  as.  when  he  re- 
pays them  with  expressions  of  reciprocal  love.  Of  all  the  mothers, 
who,  at  this  moment,  on  the  earth,  are  exercised,  and  virtuously 
exercised,  in  maternal  duties  around  the  cradles  of  their  infants, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  who  is  thinking,  that  God  has  command- 
ed her  to  love  her  ofispring,  and  to  perform  for  them  the  many 
offices  of  love  that  are  necessary  for  preserving  the  lives  which 
are  so  dear  to  her.  The  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  indeed, 
not  merely  g^ves  us  new  and  nobler  duties  to  perform, — it  gives  a 
new  and  nobler  delight  also  to  the  very  duties,  which  our  nature 
VOL*  iiu  31 
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prompts^ — ^but  still  there  are  duties,  which  our  nature  prompts ; 
and  the  Tiolatioo  of  which  is  felt  as  moral  wrong,  even  when  God 
is  known  and  worshipped,  only  as  a  Demon  of  power,  still  less  be- 
nevolent than  the  very  barbarians  who  howl  around  his  altar  in 
their  savage  sacrifice. 

But,  for  the  principle  of  moral  approbation  which  the  Divine 
Being  has  fixed  in  our  nature,  the  expression  of  his  will  would  it- 
self have  no  moral  power,  whatever  physical  pain  or  pleasure  it 
might  hold  out  to  our  prudent  choice.  It  may  be  asked,  why 
should  we  obey  the  Divine  command,  with  as  much  reason  as  it 
may  be  asked,  why  should  we  love  our  parents  or  our  countiy  ? 
and  our  only  answer  to  both  questions^  as  far  as  morality  can  be 
said  to  be  concerned,  or  any  feeling  different  from  that  of  a  mere 
calculation  of  pleasures,  loss  or  gain,  is,  that  such  is  our  nature — 
that,  in  considering  the  command  of  God,  our  greatest  of  benefac- 
tors, or  in  considering  the  happiness  of  our  parents,  our  country, 
mankind — which  it  is  in  our  power  to  promote,  we  feel,  that,  to 
act  in  conformity  with  these,  will  be  followed  by  our  moral  appro- 
bation,— as,  to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  will  be  followed  by  inev- 
itable self-reproach.  There  is  a  principle  of  moral  discrimina- 
tion already  existing  in  us,  that,  even  when  we  conform  our  con- 
duct to  the  Divine  will,  is  the  very  principle  by  which  we  have 
felt  the  duty  of  this  delightful  conformity  ;-*and,  if  there  be  no 
such  principle  in  our  nature,  by  which  we  discover  the  duty  of 
the  conformity,  it  is  surely  very  evident  that  there  can  be  no  such 
duty  to  be  felt,  any  more  than  there  can  be  colour  to  the  blind,  or 
melody  to  the  deaf. 

God  may  be  loved  by  us,  or  feared  by  us.  He  may  be  loved  by 
us  as  the  source  of  all  our  blessings,  conferred  or  promised.  He 
may  be  feared  by  us  as  a  Being  who  has  the  power  of  inflicting  oa 
us  eternal  anguish.  In  one  of  these  views,  we  may,  when  we 
obey  him,  act  from  gratitude ;  in  the  other  from  a  sense  of  the 
evils  which  we  have  to  dread  in  offending  him.  But,  if  it  be  a 
duty  of  gratitude  to  obey  God,  we  must  previously  have  been  ca- 
pable of  knowing  that  gratitude  is  a  virtue, — as  much  as  we  most 
have  been  capable  of  knowing  the  power  of  God,  before  we  could 
have  known  to  fear  his  awful  dominion.  We  consider  the  Deity 
as  possessing  the  highest  moral  perfection  ;  but,  in  that  theologi- 
cal view  of  morality  which  acknowledges  no  mode  of  estimatiog 
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excellence  beyond  thai  divine  command  itself,  whateyer  it  might 
have  been, — these  words  are  absolutely  meaningless ;  since,  if,  in- 
stead of  what  we  now  term  yirtae,  he  had  commanded  only  what 
we  now  term  rice,  his  command  must  still  hare  been  equally  ho- 
ly. If,  indeed,  the  system  of  Paley,  and  of  other  theological  mor- 
alists, were  just,  what  excellence,  beyond  the  excellence  of  mere 
power,  could  we  discover  in  that  Divine  Being  whom  we  adore 
as  the  Supreme  Goodness,  still  more  than  we  fear  him  as  the  Om- 
nipotent ?  God  has  indeed,  commanded  certain  actions,  and  it  is 
our  virtue  to  conform  our  actions  to  his  will ;  but  if  the  virtue 
depend  exclusively  on  obedience  to  the  command,  and,  if  there  be 
no  peculiar  moral  excellence  in  the  actions  commanded,  he  must 
have  been  equally  adorable,  though  nature  had  exhibited  only  ap- 
pearances of  unceasing  malevolence  in  its  author;  and  every 
command  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  creatures  had  been 
only  to  add  new  voluntary  miseries  to  the  physical  miseries 
which  already  surrounded  them.  In  the  system  of  Hobbes,  which 
considers  law  itself  as  constituent  of  moral  right,  a  tyrant,  if  his 
power  of  enacting  law  be  sufficiently  established,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, in  his  very  tyranny,  from  the  generous  sovereign  of  the 
free ;  because  the  measure  of  right  is  to  be  found  in  his  will  alone. 
In  the  system  of  Paley,  in  like  manner,  if  virtue  be  conformity  to 
the  wiU  of  God,  whatever  that  will  may  be,  and  there  be  no  mo- 
ral measure  of  the  excellence  of  that  will  itself, — God  and  the 
most  malignant  demon  have  no  moral  difference  to  our  heart,  but 
as  the  one  and  not  the  other  is  the  irresistible  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
yerse. 

The  will  of  God,  then,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the  source 
of  virtue,  in  the  most  important  sefise ;  as  it  was  his  will,  that 
formed  all  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  approbation  is  one — ^is  not  the  soprce  of  virtue,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  understood  by  some  theological 
writers,  as  limited  to  the  mere  declaration  of  his  will,  sanctioned 
by  punishment  and  reward?  There  is  an  earlier  law  of  God 
which  he  has  written  in  our  hearts ;  and  the  desire  of  our  mere 
personal  happiness  or  misery,  in  this  or  in  another  world,  is,  tru- 
ly, an  object  of  our  approbation,  not  the  source  of  it, — since  the 
love  of  mere  sel6sh  enjoyment  is  at  least  as  powerfully  the  mo- 
Uve  to  vice,  in  some  cases,  as  it  is  in  other  cases  the  motive  to 
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Tirtae.  We  do  not  merely  submit  to  the  will  of  Crod  as  we  submit 
to  any  power  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resist  We  feel 
that  it  would  be  not  impradeoce  ooly,  but  goilt,  to  wish  to  disobey 
it  We  seek,  in  the  constitution  of  oar  natnre,  the  reason  which 
leads  us  to  approve  morally  of  the  duty  of  this  conformity  of  our 
will  to  his  beneficent  and  supreme  will ;  and  we  find,  in  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  our  nature,  the  moral  reason  which  we  seek. 

After  this  examination  of  the  various  systems,  which  may  be 
considered  as  more  or  less  directly  opposed  to  the  belief  of  that 
principle  of  moral  feeling — ^the  original  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions — ^for  which  I  have 
contended,  there  is  still  one  system  which  deserves  to  be  consider- 
ed by  us,  in  relation  to  this  belief— not  as  being  subversive  of  mo- 
rality in  any  one  of  its  essential  distinctions,  but  as  appearing  to  fix 
morality  on  a  basis,  that  is  not  sufficiently  firm ;  with  the  discove- 
ry of  the  instability  of  which,  therefore,  the  virtues  that  are  rep- 
resented as  supported  on  it,  might  be  considered  as  themselves  un- 
stable ;  as  the  statue,  though  it  be  the  image  of  a  God,  or  the  col- 
umn, though  it  be  a  part  of  a  sacred  temple,  may  fall,  not  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  cohesive  and  firm  in  itself,  but  because  it  is 
too  massy,  for  the  feeble  pedestal  on  which  it  has  been  placed. 

The  system  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  which  is  delivered  by 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  SentimenU^ — a  work,  unquestioo- 
ably  of  the  firat  rank,  in  a  science,  which  I  cannot  but  regard,  as 
to  man  the  most  interesting  of  sciences.  Profound  in  thought,  it 
exhibits,  even  when  it  is  most  profound,  an  example  of  the  gra- 
ces with  which  a  sage  imagination  knows  how  to  adorn  the  simple 
\  and  majestic  form  of  science,  that  is  severe  and  cold,  only  to  those 
who  are  themselves  cold  and  severe, — as  in  those  very  gracei,  it 
exhibits,  in  like  manner,  an  example  of  the  reciprocal  embellish- 
ment which  imagination  receives  from  the  sober  dignity  of  tmth. 
In  its  minor  details  and  illustrations,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered 
as  presenting  a  model  of  philosophic  beauty,  of  which  all  must 
acknowledge  the  power,  who  are  not  disqualified  by  their  very 
nature  for  the  admiration  and  enjoyment  of  intellectual  excellence, 
— so  dull  of  understanding,  as  to  shrink  with  a  painful  conscious- 
ness of  incapacity  at  the  very  appearance  of  refined  analysis— or 
so  dull  and  cold  Of  heart,  as  to  feel  no  charm  in  the  delightful  va- 
rieties of  an  eloquence,  that,  in  the  illustration  and  embellishment 
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of  the  noblest  truths,  seems  itself  to  liye  and  harmonize  with  those 
noble  sentiments  which  it  adorns. 

It  is  chiefly  in  its  minor  analyses,  however,  that  I  conceive  the 
excellence  of  this  admirable  work  to  consist  Its  leading  doctrine 
I  am  far  from  admitting.  ^  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  manifestly 
false,  as  the  greater  number  of  its  secondary  and  minute  delinea* 
lions  appear  to  me  faithful,  to  the  fine  lights  and  faint  and  flying 
shades,  of  that  moral  nature  which  they  represent. 

According  to  Dr  Smith,  we  do  not,  immediately,  approve  of 
certain  actions,  or  disapprove  of  certain  other  actions,  when  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  the  agent,  and  the 
consequences  beneficial  or  injurious,  of  what  he  has  done.  All 
these  we  might  know  thoroughly,  without  a  feeling  of  the  slight* 
est  approbation  or  disapprobation.  It  is  necessary,  before  any 
moral  sentiment  arise,  that  the  mind  should  go  through  another 
process, — that  by  which  •we  seem,  for  the  time,  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  agent,  and  of  those  to  whom  his  actions  have  relat- 
ed, in  its  consequences,  or  intended  consequences,  beneficial  or 
mjurious.  If,  by  a  process  of  this  kind, — on  considering  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  agent  was  placed,  we  feel  a  complete 
sympathy  with  the  passions  or  calmer*emotions  that  actuated  him, 
and  with  the  gratitude  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  action, 
— ^we  approve  of  the  action  itself  as  right,  and  feel  the  merit  of 
the  agent ; — our  sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  action  depending 
on  our  sympathy  with  the  agent ;  our  sense  of  the  merit  of  the 
agent  on  eur  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  action.  If  our 
sympathies  be  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  disapprove  of  the  ac- 
tion itself  as  improper,  that  is  to  say,  unsuitable  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  ascribe,  not  merit  but  demerit,  to  the«  agent.  In 
sympathizing  with  the  gratitude  of  others,  we  should  have  re- 
garded the  agent  as  worthy  of  reward ;  in  sympathizing  with 
the  resentment  of  others,  we  regard  him  as  worthy  of  punishment. 

Such  is  the  supposed  process  in  estimating  the  actions  of  oth- 
ers. When  we  regard  our  own  conduct,  we  in  some  measure  re- 
Terse  this  process ;  or  rather,  by  a  process  still  more  refined,  we 
imsgine  others  sympathizing  with  us,  and  sympathize  with  their 
sympathy.  We  consider  how  our  conduct  would  appear  to  an  im- 
partial spectator.  We  approve  of  it,  if  it  be  that  of  which  we 
feel  that  he  would  approve ; — we  disapprove  of  it,  if  it  be  that 
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which,  we  feel  by  the  experience  of  oar  own  former  emotions^ 
when  we  have  ourselves,  in  similar  circumstances  estimated  the 
actions  of  others,  would  excite  his  disapprobation*  We  are  able 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  our  own  conduct,  therefore,  because  we 
have  previously  judged  of -the  moral  conduct  of  others, — ^that  is  to 
say,  hav^  previously  sympathised  with  the  feelings  of  others  ; — 
and  but  for  the  presence,  or  supposed  presence,  of  some  impartial 
spectator,  as  a  mirror  to  represent  to  ourselves^  we  should  as  lit- 
tle have  known  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  our  own  moral  charac- 
ter, as  we  should  have  known  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  our  ex- 
ternal features,  without  some  mirror  to  reflect  them  to  our  eje* 

In  this  brief  outline  of  Dr  Smith's  system,  I  have,  of  coarse, 
confined  myself  to  the  leading  doctrine,  of  which  his  theory  is  the 
developement.  If  this  doctrine  of  the  necessary  antecedence  of 
sympathy  to  our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  be  just,  the 
system  may  be  admitted,  even  though  many  of  his  minor  illustn- 
tions  should  appear  to  be  false*  If  this  primary  doctrine  be  not 
just,  the  system,  however  ingenious  and  Justin  its  explanation  of 
many  phenomena  of  the  mind,  must  fail  as  a  theory  of  our  monU 
sentiments, 

'  To  derive  our  moral  sentiments, — which  are  as  universal  as 
the  actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review, — ^from  the  oc- 
casional sympathies,  that  warm  or  sadden  us  with  joys  and  griefs 
and  sentiments  which  are  not  our  own,  seems  to  me,  I  confess, 
very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error,  as  it  would  be  to  derive  the 
waters  of  an  ever-flowing  stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade  which 
may  occasionally  gleam  over  it.  That  we  have  a  principle  of  so- 
cial feeling,  which,  in  ils  rapid  participation  of  the  vivid  emo- 
tions of  others,  seems  to  identify  us,  in  many  cases,  with  the  hap- 
py or  the  sorrowful,  the  grateful  or  the  indignant,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  But  this  sympathy,  quick  as  it  truly  is  to  arise,  in  cases 
in  which  the  primary  feelings  are  vivid  and  strongly  marked,  is 
not  a  perpetual  accompaniment  of  every  action  of  every  one 
around  us.  There  must  be  some  vividness  of  feeling  in  others,  or 
the  display  of  vividness  of  feeling, — or  at  least  such  a  situation  as 
usually  excites  vivid  feeling  of  some  sort,  in  those  who  are  placed 
in  it,  to  call  the  sympathy  itself  into  action.  In  the  number  of 
petty  afiairs  which  are  hourly  before  our  eyes,  what  sympathy  is 
felt,  either  with  those  who  are  actively  or  those  who  are  pasuve* 
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\j  concerned, — ^when  the  agent  himself  performs  his  little  offices 
with  emotions  as  slight  as  those  which  the  objects  of  his  actions 
reciprocally  feel ;  yet,  in  these  cases,  we  are  as  capable  of  judg- 
ing, and  approve  or  disapproye, — not  with  the  same  liveliness  of 
emotion,  indeed,  bat  with  as  accurate  estimation  of  merit  or  de- 
merit,— as  when  we  consider  the  most  heroic  sacrifices  which  the 
TirtaoQS  can  make,  t>r  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  which  the  sor* 
did  and  the  cruel  can  be  guilty.  It  is  not  the  absolute  vividness 
of  our  emotion,  however,  but  its  mere  correspondence  in  degree 
with  the  emotion  of  others,  which  affects  our  estimates  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  actions ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not 
any  greater  or  less  vividness  of  our  sympathetic  feeling,  but  the 
accaracy  of  our  estimation  of  merit  and  demerit,  whether  great  or 
slight,  by  the  sympathetic  feelings  supposed,  which  is  the  only 
point  in  question.  There  is  no  theory  of  our  moral  distinctions, 
which  supposes  that  we  are  to  approve  equally  of  all  actions  that 
are  right,  and  to  disapprove  equally  of  all  actions  which  are  wrong ; 
but  it  is  essential  to  our  theory — ^that  theory  which  we  are  con- 
sidering— ^that  there  should  be  no  feelii^  of  right  or  wrong,  merit 
or  demerit,—- and  consequently,  no  moral  estimation  whatever, 
where  there  is  no  previous  sympathy  in  that  particular  case. 
The  humblest  action,  therefore,  which  we  denominate  right,  must 
have  awakened  our  .sympathy,  as  much  as  those  glorious  actions 
which  we  are  never  weary  of  extolling, — ^in  the  very  commenda- 
tion of  which  we  think  not  of  the  individual  only  with  thankful- 
ness, but  with  a  sort  of  proud  delight  of  ourselves,  of  our  country, 
of  the  common  nature  of  man,  as  ennobled  by  the  virtue,  that,  in- 
stead of  receiving  dignity  from  the  homage  of  our  praises,  confers 
dignity  on  the  very  gratitude  and  reverence  which  offer  them. 
If  we  were  to  think  only  those  actions -right,  in  which  our  sympa- 
thy is  excited,  the  class  of  indifferent  actions  would  comprehend 
the  whole  life,  or  nearly  the  whole  life,  of  almost  all  the  multi- 
tude of  those  around  us,  and,  indeed,  of  iHmost  all  mankind.  A 
few  great  virtues  and  gpreat  iniquities  would  still  remain  in  our 
system  of  practical  ethics,  to  be  applauded  or  censured  ;  but  the 
morality  of  the  common  transactions  of  life,  which,  though  less 
important  in  each  particular  case,  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  impor- 
tant, from  its  extensive  diffusion,  woxild  disappear  altogether,  as 
morality — as  that  which  it  is  right  to  observe,  and  wrong  to  omit. 
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— and  though  it  might  still  be  counted  useful,  would  admit  of  &• 
higher  denomination  of  praise.  The  supposed  necessary  oniver- 
sality  then,  in  our  moral  sentiments,  of  that,  which,  however  fre- 
•quent,  is  surely  far  from  universal,  would  of  itself  seem  to  me  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Smith. 

Even  if  the  sympathy  for  which  he  contends  were  as  univer- 
sal, as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  truth  of  his  theory  that  it 
should  be,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  our  sympathy  is,  in  degree 
at  least,  one  of  the  most  irreguUr  and  seemingly  capricioos  of 
principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind ;  and  on  this  veiy  ac- 
count, therefore,  not  very  likely  to  be  the  commensurable  test  or 
standard  of  feelings,  so  regular  upon  the  whole,  as  our  general  ei- 
timates  of  right  and  wrong.  But  though  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
show  the  force  of  this  objection,  1  hasten  from  it,  and  from  all  ob- 
jections of  this  kind,  to  that  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
error  of  the  system. 

This  essential  error,  the  greatest  of  all  possible  systematic  er- 
rors, is  no  less  than  the  assumption,  in  every  case,  of  those  rery 
moral  feelings,  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from  sympathyf—tbe 
assumption  of  them  as  necessarily  existing  before  that  very  sym- 
pathy in  which  they  are  said  to  originate. 

Let  us  allow,  then,  every  thing  which  we  can  suppose  it  possi* 
ble  for  the  author  of  the  theory  to  have  claimed, — ^let  us  admitr 
that  the  sympathy  of  which  he  speaks,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
a  few  cases  of  vivid  feeling,  is  as  universal  as  he  contends,— that 
it  is  as  little  variable  in  kind,  or  in  degree,  as  our  notions  of  ri^^ 
and  wrong, — and,  in  short,  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  irithoor 
moral  sentiments ; — even  though,  with  all  these  admissions,  *& 
were  to  admit  also  the  very  process  which  Dr  Smith  supposes  to 
take  place  exactly  in  the  manner  which  he  supposes, — ^it  woold 
be  very  evident,  that  still,  after  so  many  important  concessioitf) 
the  moral  sentiments  could  not  be  regarded  as  havii^  their  source 
in  the  sympathy,  but  as  preceding  it ;  or,  if  no  moral  sentiments 
of  any  kind  preceded  it,  'the  sympathy  itself  could  not  afford 
them — more  than  a  mirror,  which  reflects  to  us,  from  the  oppo- 
site landscape,  the  sunny  hill,  the  rock,  and  the  trees,  gleaming 
through  the  spray  of  the  waterfall,  could  of  itself,  without  any  ex- 
ternal light,  produce  all  that  beautiful  variety  of  colour  with  wbicb 
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it  delights  oar  yision,  as  if  it  were  the  yery  scene  on  which  we 
haye  loyed  to  gaze. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  with  a  little  nicer  analysis,  the  process 
of  which  Dr  Smith  speaks,  admitting  the  sympathy  for  which  he 
contends,  and  admitting  it  in  the  fallest  extent  which  can  be  con- 
ceiyed  necessary  to  his  theory. 

In  this  theory,  as  yon  haye  seen,  he  has  separated  our  feeling 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  action  from  our  feeling  of 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent, — ascribing  the  one  to  our 
sympathy  with  the  emotions  of  the  agent  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed — ^the  other  to  our  sympathy  with  the  grati- 
tude or  resentment  of  those  who  haye  been  affected  by  the  action. 
I  haye  already  endeayoured  to  show  you,  that  we  haye  only  one 
feeling  of  approyableness,  arising  on  the  contemplation  of  an  ac- 
tion, which,  as  yariously  referred — to  the  agent,  or  to  the  action 
considered  abstractly — is  at  once  the  felt  propriety  of  the  action 
and  the  felt  merit  of  the  agent.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd 
to  suppose  that  we  can  conceiye  an  action  to  be  wrong,  in  the 
moral  sense  of  that  word,  without  any  notion  of  the  demerit  of  the 
yoluntary  agent — or  conceiye  the  demerit  of  the  yoluntary  agent^ 
without  any  notion  of  the  impropriety  of  his  action,  as  it  would  be 
to  suppose  that  we  can  imagine  a  circle  without  a  centre,  or  a 
centre  without  a  circle.    But  let  us  adopt,  without  objection,  the 
supposed  analysis  which  Dr  Smith  has  made  of  our  moral  senti- 
ments ;  and  admit,  that,  in  the  constitution  of  these,  there  are  two 
distinct  feelings,  that  giye  occasion  to  corresponding  moral  notions 
of  propriety  and  merit,^— which  one  of  these  feelings  alone  could 
not  haye  produced ;— in  short,  let  us  admit,  that  we  might  haye 
eonceiyed  an  action  to  be  morally  wrong,  without  any  demerit  on 
the  part  of  the  agent,  or  haye  eonceiyed  the  greatest  demerit  on 
his  part,  without  any  moral  impropriety  in  his  action. 

The  first  supposed  sympathy  which  we  haye  to  consider,  is 
that  which  is  said  to  giye  occasion  to  our  moral  estimates  of  ac- 
tions as  proper  or  improper,  without  regard  to  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of -the  agent,  that  are  felt  by  us  only  through  the  medium 
of  another  sympathy. 

This  notion  of  moral  propriety  or  impropriety,  we  are  told, 
could  not  have  been  produced  in  us  by  the  most  attentiye  considera- 
tion of  the  action,  and  of  all  its  circumstances ;  another  process  must 
vofc.  m.  32 
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iftteireoe.  We  feel  the  propriety  of  the  actios,  only  became  we 
sympathize  with  the  agent.  We  make  his  circnnistancea  our  own, 
and,  oar  pasiion  being  in  anison  with  his,  we  regard  it  as  suitable 
to  the  circamstances,  and,  therefore,  as  morally  proper. 

If  we  have,  indeed,  previons  notions  of  moral  right  and  wrong, 
or  some  other  soarce  in  which  they  may  be  found,  this  belief  of 
the  propriety  of  certain  feelings  that  accord  with  ours,  migbt  be 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  the  most  complete  sympathy  of  feel* 
ings,  the  most  exact  accordancy,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  or 
giye  rise  to  the  moral  sentimenu  of  which  we  are  treating,— when 
there  is  nothing  more  than  a  sympathy  of  feelings,  without  that 
previous  moral  sentiment,  which  in  Dr.  Smithes  system,  we  most 
always  tacitly  presuppose.  In  the  very  striking  emotions  of  taste, 
for  example,  we  may  feel,  on  the  perusal  of  the  same  poem,  the 
performance  of  the  same  musical  air,  the  sight  of  the  same  pic- 
ture, or  statue,  a  rapture  or  disgust,  accordant  with  the  rapture  or 
disgust  expressed  by  another  reader,  or  listener,  or  spectator;— 
a  sympathy  far  more  complete  than  takes  place  in  our  coosiden- 
tion  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  may  have  had  to  regaUte 
bis  conduct  in  any  of  the  common  affairs  of  life, — ^in  which  oar 
secondary  emotion,  if  it  be  at  all  excited,  is  excited  but  faintly.  I^ 
mere  accordance  of  emotion,  then,  imply  the  feeling  of  moral  ex- 
cellence of  any  sort,  we  should  certainly  feel  moral  regard  for  all 
whose  taste  coincides  with  ours ;  yet,  however  gratifying  the  sym- 
pathy in  such  a  case  may  be,  we  do  not  feel,  in  consequence  of 
this  sympathy,  any  morality  in  the  taste  that  is  most  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  our  own.  There  is  an  agreement  of  emotions,— a 
sort  of  physical  suitableness,  that  is  felt  by  us  of  the  emotions  af 
Bffeeti^  to  the  works  of  art  as  causes^  but  nothing  more ;  and,  if  w® 
had  not  a  principle  of  moral  approbation,  by  which,  independent- 
ly of  sympathy,  and  previously  to  it,  we  regard  actions  as  right; 
the  most  exact  sympathy  of  passions  would,  in  like  manner,  hare 
been  a  proof  to  us  of  an  agreement  of  feelings,  but  of  nothing 
more.  It  proves  to  us  more,  because  the  emotions,  which  we 
compare  with  our  own,  are  recognized  by  us  as  moral  feelings,  in- 
dependently of  the  mere  agreement.  We  do  not  merely  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  agent,  but  we  share  his  moral  sentiments,  the  re- 
cognition of  which,  as  moral  sentiments,  has  preceded  our  verjr 
sympathy. 
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Wbj  is  it  that  we  regard  emotions  which  do  not  harmonist 
with  oar  own,  not  merely  as  unlike  to  onrs,  which  is  one  view  of 
them, — bat  as  morally  improper,  which  is  a  very  different  view  of 
them  ?  It  most  sarely  be,  because  we  regard  our  own  emotions 
which  differ  from  them  as  morally  proper ;  and,  if  we  regard  oar 
own  emotions  as  proper,  before  we  can  judge  the  emotions,  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  them,  to  be  improper  on  that  account, 
what  influence  can  the  supposed  sympathy  and  comparison  have 
bad,  in  giving  birth  to  that  moral  s.entiment  which  preceded  the 
comparison?  They  show  us  only  feelings  that  differ  from  ours, 
and  that  are  improper  because  ours  are  proper.  The  sympathy, 
therefore,  on  which  the  feeling  of  propriety  is  said  to  depend,  as- 
sumes the  previous  belief  of  that  very  propriety  ;-'-or  if  there  be 
no  previous  belief  of  the  moral  suitableness  of  our  own  emotions, 
there  can  be  no  reason,  from  the  mere  dissonance  of  other  emo* 
tions  with  ours,  to  regard  these  dissonant  emotions  as  morally  un- 
suitable to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  arisen.  We  may, 
perhaps,  conceive  them  to  be  physically  unsuitable,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  regard  the  taste  as  erroneous,  which  approves  of 
poetry  as  sublime  that  to  us  appears  bombastic  or  mean ;  but  we 
caa  as  little  feel  any  moral  regard  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
unless  we  have  previously  distinguished  the  one  set  of  emotions  as 
moral  emotions,  the  other  set  as  emotions  of  taste. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  the  two  sympathies,  then,  which 
Dr  Smith  regards  as  essential  to  our  moral  sentiments,  the  sympa- 
thy from  which  he  supposes  us  to  derive  our  notions  of  actions,  as 
right  or  wrong,  proper  or  improper, — that  is  to  say,  as  morally 
floitable  or  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  action 
takes  place,-*we  have  seen  that  it  assumes  as  independent  of  the 
sympathy,  the  very  feelings,  to  which  the  sympathy  is  said  to 
give  rise. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  latter  of  the  two  sympathies,  to  which 
we  are  said  to  owe  our  notion  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent,  as 
distinct  from  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his  action. 

These  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit  arise,  we  are  told,  not 
from  any  direct  consideration  of  the  agent,  and  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  action,  but  from  our  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment of  those  who  have  derived  benefit  or  injury;  or  at  least 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  wished  to  derive  benefit  or  injury. 
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from  thtt  good  or  evil  which  he  proposed.  If,  on  coDsidering  the 
circanutances  of  the  case,  we  feel  that  oar  emotions  of  this  sort 
would  in  a  similar  situation,  harmonize  with  theirs ;  we  regard  the 
agent  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  regard  him,  as  worthy  of 
reward  in  the  one  case,  or  of  punishment  in  the  other,  that  is  to 
say,  as  having  moral  merit  or  demerit 

If  our  sense  of  merit  were  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  ac- 
tion had  a  direct  relation  to  others,  with  whose  gratitude  we  might 
be  supposed  to  sympathize,  this  theory  of  merit  would  at  least  be 
more  distinctly  conceivable.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  cases, 
in  which  the  action  begins  and  terminates,  without  a  thought  of 
the  happiness  of  others,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  indiFidual  him- 
self,— of  sacrifices  resolutely  but  silently  made  to  the  mere  sense 
of  duty,-r-tbe  voluntary  relinquishment  of  luxurious  indolgenciea, 
•—the  struggle,  and  at  last  the  victory  over  appetites  and  passions 
that  are  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  virtue, — add 
over  habits,  still  more  difficult  to  be  subdued,  than  the  very  appe- 
tites or  passions  which  may  have  given  them  their  power.  la 
such  cases,  our  sense  of  th^  merit  of  the  victor  in  this  noble  strife, 
-*i-when  we  do  not  think-  of  the  gratitude  of  a  single  individual, 
because  there  is  in  truth  no  gratitude  of  which  to  think, — ^is,  not- 
withstanding, as  vivid,  as  if  we  had  around  us  whole  families  and 
tribes  of  the  grateful  to  excite  our  sympathy,  and  to  continue  to 
harmonize  with  it.  The  world,  indeed,  the  great  community  of 
individuals,  it  may  be  said,  is  truly  benefited  by  every  increase  of 
virtue,  in  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  and  it  may 
be  possible,  in  this  way,  to  invent  some  species  of  gratitude  of  the 
whole  multitude  of  mankind,  that  may  be  supposed  to  awake  our 
sympathy,  and  thus  to  make  us  feel  a  merit  even  in  such  cases, 
which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  felt.  But,  though  it  may  be 
possible  for  us,  with  doe  care  and  effort  of  thought,  to  invent  this 
abstract  or  remote  gratitude  with  which  ours  may  be  supposed  is 
harmonize  ;  can  it  be  imagined  by  any  one,  but  the  most  obstinate 
defender  of  a  system,  that  this  strange  sympathy,  of  which  no  one, 
perhaps,  has  been  conscious  in  any  case,  truly  and  constantly  takes 
place  whenever  we  thus  approve, — that  we  do  not  feel  any  merit 
whatever  in  the  voluntary  privations  which  virtue  makes,  till  we 
have  previously  excited  ourselves  to  admire  them,  by  reflecting  on 
a  grateful  world  ?    Such  a  reflex  thankfulness,  if  it  occur  at  all. 
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does  Dot  occur  to  one  of  many  thousands,  who  require,  for  their 
instant  perceptions  of  the  merit,  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  present  enjoyment  which  have  heen  made,  and  of  the 
pare  emotions  which  led  to  the  sacrifices.  It  is  not  only  the  Her* 
cules  who  freed  the  world  from  robhers  and  monsters  that  we  ad- 
mire. We  admire,  at  least,  as  much,  in  the  beautiful  ancient  alle- 
gOTjj  the  same  moral  hero  when  he  resisted  the  charms  and  the 
solicitations  of  Pleasure  herself.  The  choice  of  Hercules,  indeed, 
ii  fabulous.  But  the  choice  which  he  is  fabled  to  hare  made,  has 
been  the  choice  of  the  virtuous  of  every  age  ;  and,  in  every  age^ 
the  sacrifices  internally  and  silently  made  to  duty  and  conscience, 
have  been  ranked  in  merit  with  the  sacrifices  which  hiad  for  their 
direct  object  the  happiness  of  others,  and',  for  their  immediate  re- 
ward, the  gratitude  of  the  happy.  Why  is  it  that  we  look  yvith 
so  much  honour  on  the  martyr  in  those  early  ages  of  persecution, 
which,  collecting  around  the  victim  every  instrument  of  torture, 
required  of  him  only  a  few  grains  of  incense  to  be  thrown  before 
a  statue, — more  noble,  indeed,  than  the  imperial  murderer  whom 
it  represented,  but  still  only  a  statue, — the  effigy  of  a  being  of  hu- 
man form,  who,  under  the  purple  which  clothed  him,  with  the  di- 
adem and  the  sceptre,  and  the  altar, — ^fkr  from  being  a  god,  was 
himself  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  things  which  God  had  made ! 
When,  placed  thus  between  idolatry  and  every  form  of  bodily  an- 
guish,— with  life  and  guilt  before  him,  and  death  and  innocence, — 
the  hero  of  a  pure  faith  looked  fearlessly  on  the  cross  or  on  the 
stake,  and  calmly,  and  without  wrath,  on  the  statue  which  he  re- 
fused to  worship,  and  on  all  the  ready  ministers  of  cruelty,  that 
were  rejoicing  in  the  new  work  which  they  had  to  perform,  and 
the  new  amusement  which  they  were  to  give  to  the  impatient 
crowd, — do  we  feel  that  there  was  ho  merit  in  the  magnanimity, 
because  we  cannot  readily  discover  some  gratitude  which  we  may 
participate  t-— or,  if  we  do  feel  any  merit,  is  it  only  on  account  of 
some  gratitude  which  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  discovering  f 
We  do  not  think  of  any  thankfulness  of  man.  We  think  only  of 
God  and  virtue, — and  of  the  heroic  sufierer,  to  whom  God  and 
virtue  were  all,  and  the  suffering  of  such  a  moment  nothing. 

That  our  feeling  of  merit,  then,  is  not  a  deflected  gratitude, 
but  arises  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the  meritorious  action, 
might,  if  any  proof  were  necessary,  appear  sufficiently  evident 
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from  the  equal  readiness  of  this  feelings  to  arise  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  difBcolt  to  discover  any  gratitude  with  which  we  can 
be  supposed  to  sympathize,  and  in  which  the  individual  himself, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  are  all  that  is  before  us.  Bat 
though  thi^,  and  every  other  objection  to  Dr  Smith's  theory  of 
our  feeling  of  merit  were  to  be  abandoned,  there  would  still  re- 
main the  great  objectiion, — that  the  sympathy  which  he  supposes 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  formerly  examined  by  us,  proceeds  on  the 
exbtence  of  that  very  moral  sentiment  which  it  is  stated  by  him 
to  produce. 

We  discover  the  merit  qf  the  agent,  in  any  case,  it  is  said,  bj 
that  sympathetic  tendency^  of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which, 
on  considering  any  particular  action,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  sit- 
uation of  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  action,  when,  if  we  feel 
an  emotion  of  gratitude  like  theirs,  we  of  courte  consider  the 
agent  himself  as  meritorious, — worthy  of  the  reward  of  which  they 
consider  him  to  be  worthy  ;  and  in  like  manner,  on  considering 
any  action  of  injustice  or  malevolence,  we  feel  the  demerit  of  the 
agent,  by  sympathizing  with  the  resentment  of  those  whom  the  ac- 
tion has  injured. 

Such  is  the  process  asserted.  But  what  is  it  that  is  truly  sup- 
posed in  this  process,  as  distinguishing  the  sympathetic  and  secon- 
dary feelings,  from  the  primary  feelings  of  those  who  were  direct- 
ly concerned  ? 

We  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others— or,  rather  with- 
out willing  it,  or  knowing  the  charge  till  it  is  produced,  we  feel 
ourselves,  by  some  sudden  illusion,  as  if  placed  in  their  situation, 
hi  this  imaginary  sameness  of  circumstances,  we  have  feelings  sim- 
ilar to  theirs.  They  view  their  benefactor  as  worthy  of  reward. 
We,  therefore,  considering  for  the  moment  the  benefit  as  if  con- 
ferred on  us,  regard  him  likewise  as  worthy  of  reward  :— or  if 
they  consider  him  worthy  of  punishment,  we  too  consider  him 
worthy  of  punishment  Their  gratitude  or  resentment  is  found- 
ed on  real  benefit  received,  or  real  injury.  Our  gratitude  or  re- 
sentment is  founded  on  the  illusive  momentary  belief  of  benefit  ot 
injury.  But  this  difference  of  reality  and  illusion  in  the  circnm* 
stances  which  give  occasion  to  them,  is  the  only  difference  of  the 
feelings ;  unless  indeed,  that,  as  the  illusion'  cannot  be  of  very 
long  continuance,  and  is,  probably,  even  while  it  lasts,  less  power- 
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fol  than  the  reality,  onr  sympathetic  feelin|;s,  howe?er  similar  in 
kind,  may  be  supposed  to  be  weaker  in  degree. 

The  effect  of  the  sympathy,  then,  being  only  to  transfuse  into 
our  breasts  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those  who  have  been 
immediately  benefited  or  injured,  by  any  generous  or  malevolent 
action ;— if  the  original  gratitude  imply  belief  of  merit  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  gratitude,  and  the  original  resentment  imply  belief  of 
demerit  in  its  object,  we  may,  bj  our  sympathy  with  these  direct 
original  feelings,  be  impressed  with  similar  belief  of  merit  or  de- 
merit But,  in  this  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that,  if  our  reflex 
gratitude  and  resentment  involve  notionsof  merit  and  demerit,  the 
original  gratitude  and  resentment  which  we  feel  by  reflection,  must 
in  like  manner  have  involved  them ;  and  must  even  have  involved 
them  with  more  vivid  feeling,  since  the  difierence  of  vividness  was 
the  chief  or  only  circumstance  of  difierence  in  the  direct  and  the  sym- 
pathetic  emotions.  The  sympathy,  then,  to  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  owe  our  moral  sentiments  of  merit  and  demerit,  presup* 
poses  those  very  sentiments ;  since  the  feelings  which  arise  in  us 
by  sympathy  only,  from  the  illusion  by  which  we  place  ourselves 
in  the  situation  of  others,  must,  in  those  who  were  truly  in  that 
very  situation,  have  arisen  directly  with  at  least  equal  power.  It 
is  some  pre^vious  gratitude  with  which  we  sympathize ;  it  is  some 
previous  resentment  with  which  we  sympathize ;  and  merit  is  said 
to  be  only  that  worthiness  of  reward  which  the  gratitude  itself  im- 
plies,— and  demerit  that  worthiness  of  punishment  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  primary  resentment  If  the  feeling  of  gratitude  im- 
plied no  notions  of  any  relation  of  worthiness,  which  our  benefactor's 
generosity  bears  to  the  reward  which  we  wish  that  we  were  capable 
of  bestowing  on  him, — and  our  resentment  in  like  manner,  impli- 
ed no  notion  of  a  similar  relation  of  the  injustice  or  cruelty  of  him 
who  has  injured  us,  to  that  punishment  of  his  ofience  whjch  we 
wish  and  anticipate, — we  might  then,  indeed,  be  obliged  to  seek 
some  other  source  of  these  felt  relations.  But  if  the  actual  grat- 
itude or  resentment  of  those  who  have  profited  or  sufiered,  imply 
no  feelings  of  merit  or  demerit,  we  may  be  certain,  at  least,  that 
in  whatever  source  we  are  to  strive  to  discover  these  feelings,  it 
is  not  in  the  mere  reflection  of  a  fainter  gratitude  or  resentment, 
that  we  can  hope  to  find  them. 

AAer  admitting  to  Dr  Smith,  then,  every  thing  which  he 
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coald  be  supposed  to  cteim,  or  erea  to  wish  to  ckum,  with  respect 
to  the  uniTenalitj,  the  steadiness,  and  the  vividness  of  our  sympa- 
thetic feelings,  we  have  seen,  that  in  both  the  sympathies  which 
he  supposes  to  take  place, — ^that  from  which  we  are  said  to  dehve 
our  moral  sentiments  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  actioiu, 
and  that  from  which  we  are  said  ia  like  manner  to  derive  oar  mo- 
ral  sentiments  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent, — ^the  process  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  moral  sentiments  canoot 
even  be  understood,  without  the  belief  of  their  previous  existence. 
The  feelings  with  which  we  sympathize,  are  themselves  mora! 
feelings  or  sentiments ;  or,  if  they  are  not  moral  feelings,  the  re- 
flection of  them  from  a  thousand  breasts  cannot  alter  their  aatare. 
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LECTURE  LXXXL 

EXAMINATION  OP  DR  SMITHES   SYSTEM    CONCUJDED;      RECAPITU- 
LATION OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  MORAL  APPROBATION. 

My  laat  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  id  consid* 
ering  a  theory  of  oor  moral  sentiments  which  has  been  stated  and 
defended  with  great  eloquenc^,  by  one  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophers, whom  our  country  and  oor  science  can  boast — a  theory 
which  founds  oor  moral  sentiments,  not  on  the  direct  contempla- 
tioD  of  the  actions  which  we  term  virtuous ;   but  on  a  sympathy, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  with  the  emotions  of  the 
agent,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  with 
the  emotions,  also,  of  those  to  whom  his  actions  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  or  injury; — our  direct  sympathy  with  the  agent, 
giving  rise  to  our  notion  of  the  propriety  of  his  actions,-— our  indi- 
■rect  sympathy  with  those  whom  his  actions  have  benefited  or  in- 
jured,  giving  rise  to  our  notions  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  agent 
hioMelf    Both  these  supposed  sympathies  I  examined  with  a  more 
minute  review,  than  that  to  which  they  have  usually  been  submit- 
ted ;  and,  in  both  cases,  we  found  that,  even  though  many  other 
strong  objections  to  which  the  theory  is  liable  were  abandoned } 
and  though  the  process  for  which  the  theorist  contends  were  al- 
lowed to  take  place,  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which  he  contends 
for  it ;  his  system  would  still  be  liable  to  the  insuperable  objec- 
tion, that  the  moral  sentiments  which  he  ascribes  to  our  seconda- 
ry feelings,  of  mere  sympathy,  are  assumed  as  previously  existing, 
in  those  original  emotions  with  which  the  secondary  feelings  are 
said  to  be  in  unison.     If  those  to  whom  an  action  has  directly  re- 
lated, are  incapable  of  discovering,  by  the  longest  and  minutest 
examination  of  it — however  much  they  may  have  been  benefited 
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by  it,  or  injared,  and  intentioDallj  benefited  or  injured — any  traces 
of  right  or  wron^,  merit  or  demerit,  in  the  performer  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  those  whose  sympathy  consists  merely  in  an  illnsory  partici- 
pation of  the  same  interest,  cannot  surely  derive,  from  the  fainteif 
reflex  feelings,  that  moral  knowledge  which  even  the  more  viTid 
primary  emotions  were  incapable  of  affording, — any  more  than  we 
can  be  supposed  to  acquire  from  the  most  faithful  echo,  impo^ 
tant  truths  that  were  never  uttered  by  the  voices  which  it  reflects. 
The  utmost  influence  of  the  liveliest  sympathy,  can  be  only  to 
render  the  momentary  feelings  the  same,  as  if  the  identity  of  situ- 
ation with  the  object  of  the  sympathy  were  not  illusive,  but  real; 
and  what  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to  feel,  if  really  ex- 
isting, in  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  mut>t  be  impossible  for  it 
also  to  feel,  when  it  believes  itself  to  exist  in  them,  and  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  truly  that  very  mind,  with  whose  emo- 
tions it  sympathizes. 

If,  indeed,  we  had  previously  any  moral  notions  of  actions  as 
right  or  wrong,  we  might  very  easily  judge  of  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  the  sentiments  of  others,  according  as  our  own  do 
or  do  not  sympathize  with  them ;  and  it  is  this  previous  feeling  of 
propriety  or  impropriety  which  Dr  Smith  tacitly  aasnmes,  even  in 
contending  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  sympathy,  as  itself 
the  original  source  of  every  moral  sentiment.     The  sentimeots  of 
others  could  not  fail,  indeed,  in  that  case,  to  appear  to  us  proper, 
if  they  coincided  with  sentiments  which  we  had  before,  in  our  own 
mind,  recognized  as  proper,  or  morally  suitable  to  the  circumstan- 
ces— improper  if  they  differed  from  these.     But,  if  we  have  do 
previous  moral  notions  whatever,  the  most  exact  sympathy  of 
feelings  can  tell  us  only  that  our  feelings  are  similar  to  the  feel- 
ings of  some  other  person, — which  they  may  be,  as  much  when 
they  are  vicious  as  when  they  are  virtuous,  or  when  they  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious ; — the  most  complete  dissonance,  in 
like  manner,  can  tell  us  only  that  our  feelings  are  not  similar  to 
those  of  some  other  person.     When  another  calls  scarlet  or  green 
what  we  have  previously  felt  to  be  scarlet  or  green,  we  think 
that  his  vision  and  ours  agree  ;   but  we  presuppose,  in  him  as  id 
ourselves,  that  visual  sensibility  which  distinguished  the  colours; 
and  we  do  not  consider  him  an  object  of  moral  regard,  becaose 
his  vision  coincides  with  ours.    When  he  is  affected  with  a  de- 
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lightfol  emotion,  similar  to  oars,  oq  the  contemplation  of  a  work 
of  art,  we  acknowledge  mentallj,  and  are  pleased,  perhaps,  with 
this  coincidence  of  taste.  Bot  the  coincidence  does  not  seem  to 
as  to  he  that  which  constitutes  the  emotions  of  taste.  On  the  con« 
trarj,  it  presupposes,  in  both,  an  independent  susceptibility  of 
these  emotions,  by  which  we  should,  individually,  have  admired 
what  is  beautiful,  and  distinguished  from  it  what  is  ugly,  though 
DO  one  had  been  present  with  us  to  participate  our  sentiments. 
When,  in  like  manner,  we  admire,  with  vivid  approbation,  some 
generous  action, — that  is  to  say,  according  to  Dr  Smith's  language, 
when  we  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  any  one  in  the  circum- 
staDces  in  which  he  has  been  placed, — we  have  a  coincidence  of 
feelings,  indeed,  as  exact,  though  probably  not  more  exact,  than 
in  a  case  of  simple  vision,  or  admiration  of  some  work  of  art,  in 
which  no  moral  sentiment  was  felt ; — and  this  very  coincidence, 
in  like  manner,  presupposes  a  capacity  of  distinguishing  and  ad- 
miring what  is  right, — without  which,  there  would  have  been  a 
similarity  of  feelings,  and  nothing  more,  precisely  as  in  the  other 
cases.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  of  feeling,  however,  which 
we  recognize  in  our  moral  sentiments,  like  that  which  we  recog- 
nize in  the  most  exact  coincidence  of  taste.  We  feel,  not  merely 
that  another  has  acted  as  we  should  have  done,  and  that  his  mo- 
tives, in  similar  circumstances,  have  been  similar  to  ours.  We 
feel,  that,  in  acting  as  he  has  done,  he  has  acted  properly ; — ^be-* 
cause,  independently  of  the  sympathy  which  merely  gives  us  feel- 
ings to  measure  with  our  own,  as  we  might  measure  with  our  own 
aay  other  species  of  feelings,  we  are  impressed  with  Uie  pro- 
priety of  the  sentiments,  according  to  which  we  trust  that  we 
should  ourselves  have  acted; — so  thoroughly  impressed  with 
these  previous  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  that,  in  the  op- 
posite case  of  some  act  of  atrocious  delinquency,  no  sympa- 
thy in  yice  of  one  villain  with  another,  can  make  the  com- 
mon crime  seem  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  his  accomplice,—' 
who  is  actuated  by  similar  motives  and  therefore  by  similar  feel- 
ings, in  a  sympathy  of  the  finest  unison,-— when  he  adds  his  arm 
to  the  rapine,  and  afterwards  to  the  murder,  which  is  to  eon- 
seal  and  to  consummate  the  guilt. 

The  moral  sentiments  which  we  have  as  yet  considered,  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  others.    The 
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same  inconsistencies  which  are  fonod,  on  the  theory  of  these,  is  to 
be  found,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  application  of  the  priDci- 
pie  to  other  species  of  supposed  sympathy  which  we  have  still  to 
consider,— in  the  sentiments  which  we  form  of  our  own  mo^ 
al  conduct*  That  we  should  be  capable,  indeed,  of  forming  a 
moral  estimate  of  our  own  actions,  from  the  direct  contemplation 
of  the  circumstances  jn  which  we  may  have  been  placed,  and  of 
the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have  intentionally  produced, 
would  evidently  be  subversive  of  the  whole  theory  of  sympathy ; 
since,  with  the  same  knowledge  of  circumstances,  and  of  intentionf 
if  we  could  form  any  moral  judgment  of  our  own  actions,  we  might 
be  equally  capable  of  forming  some  moral  judgment  of  the  actions 
of  others.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  for  Dr  Smith 
to  maintain,  that  we  have  no  power  of  judging  of  our  own  actions 
directly, — that,  knowing  the  choice  which  we  have  made,  and  all 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  choice,  and  all  the  consequen- 
ces of  benefit  or  injury  to  individuals,  and  to  the  world,  which  onr 
choice  may  have  produced, — it  is  yet  absolutely  impossible  for  os 
to  distinguish,  without  the  aid  of  the  real  or  supposed  sentiments 
of  others,  any  difference  of  propriety  or  impropriety,  right  or 
wrong,  merit  or  demerit,  or  whatever  other  names  we  may  use  to 
express  the  differences  of  vice  and  virtue ; — though  our  vice  had 
been  the  atrocious  fury  of  plunging  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  her 
who  had  been  our  happiness  in  many  connubial  years,  and  who 
was  slumbering  beside  us  on  the  same  pillow  in  the  calmness  of 
unsuspecting  love ;  or  our  virtue,  the  clemency  of  drawing  back 
from  the  bosom  of  the  assassin  whom  we  had  laid  at  our  feet,  the 
dagger  which  we  had  wrenched  from  his  murderous  hand.  Even 
of  actions  so  different  as  these,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  us,  we  are  told,  to  form  any  moral  distinction,  if  we  were  to 
look  on  them  only  with  their  own  eyes,  and  measure  them  by  the 
feelings  of  our  own  heart  Before  the  one  can  appear  to  us  less 
virtuous  than  the  other,  we  must  imagine  some  witnesses,  or  hear* 
ers,  of  what  has  been  done,  and  sympathize  with  their  sympathy. 
Such  is  the  process  which  Dr  Smith  believes  to  take  place.  But, 
surely,  if  our  original  feelings,  on  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  action,  involve  no  notion  of  right  or  wrong, — the  sym- 
pathy with  our  feelings,  or  our  sympathy  with  that  sy mpathy,or  e vea 
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•D  infinite  series  of  reciprocal  sympathies,  if  these  shoald  be  thought 
necessary,  cannot  afford  the  moral  notions  of  which  the  original 
feelings,  themselves  more  viyid,  afforded  no  elements.  If  the  im« 
partial  spectator  be  able  to  discover  merit  or  demerit,  bj  making 
our  case  his  own,  and  becoming  conscious  as  it  were  of  onr  feel* 
logs ;  oar  feelings,  which  he  thas  makes  his  own,  must  speak  to 
us  with  the  same  voice  of  moral  instruction,  with  which,  during 
his  temporary  illusion,  they  speak  to  him.  If,  considering  our 
action  and  all  its  consequences,  we  cannot  discover  any  merit  or 
demerit,  they,  conmdering  our  action  in  all  its  circumstances  as 
theirs,  must  be  alike  insensible  of  any  merit  or  demerit  :^-or,  if' 
they  have  feelings  essentially  different  from  ours,  they  have  not 
made  our  case  their  own ; — and  what  is  misnamed  sympathy  has 
xnot  been  sympathy.  Unless  we  presuppose,  as  I  before  said,  on 
Aheir  part  some  moral  notions  of  whftt  is  right  or  wrong,  meritori- 
C3as  or  worthy  of  punishment,  by  which  they  may  measure  our 
c^osduct  and  feelings, — all  the  knowledge  which  the  most  complete 
system  can  afford,  is  merely  that  they  have  certain  feelings,  that 
Wfe  have  had  certain  feelings,  and  that  these  feelings  are  similar  to 
^ach  other ;  as  our  feelings  have  coincided  before  in  various  oth« 
er  emotions,  perceptions,  judgments  that  involved  or  suggested  no 
moral  notion  whatever. 

We  have  now  then  considered,  both  in  its  relation  to  our  sen- 
timents of  our  own  moral  conduct,  and  in  its  relation  to  our  seoti" 
ments  of  the  conduct  of  others,  the  very  celebrated  theory  of  Dr 
Smith, — a  theory,  which  1  cannot  but  regard  as  involving,  in  mo- 
rals, the  same  error  that  woiild  be  involved  in  a  theory  of  the 
source  of  light,  if  an  optician,  after  shewing  us  many  ingenious 
contrivances,  by  which  an  image  of  some  beautiful  form  may  be 
made  to  pass  from  one  visible  place  to  another,  were  to  contend 
that  all  the  magnificent  radiations  of  that  more  than  etherial. splen- 
dour which  ^eB  not  merely  adorn  the  day,  but  constitutes  the  dayt 
had  thei{  primary  origin  in  reflection, — when  reflection  itself  im- 
plies, and  cannot  be  understood  but  as  implying  the  previous  inci- 
dence, and,  therefore,  the  previous  existence,  of  the  light  which 
is  reflected.  A  mirror  presents  to  us  a  fainter  copy  of  external 
things  ;  but  it  is  a  copy  which  it  presents.  We  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  each  other,  mirrors,  .that  reflect  from  breast  to  breast  joy, 
aerrow,  indignation,  and  all  the  vivid  emotions  o/  which  the  indi- 
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Tidaal  mind  is  susceptible ;  bat  tbough,  as  mirrors,  we  motaally 
give  and  receiye  emotions,  these  emotions  mast  have  been  felt  be- 
fore they  conld  be  communicated.  To  ascribe  original  moral  feel- 
ings to  this  mental  reflection,  is  truly,  then,  as  much  an  error,  ia 
the  theory  of  morality,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  production  of  light 
by  reflection  without  the  previous  incidence  of  light,  w<Mild  be 
an  error  in  the  theory  of  catoptrics. 

The  argument,  after  the  fuller  views  of  it  which  I  have  given, 
may  be  recapitulated  in  very  brief  compass. 

There  are  only  two  senses  in  which  sympathy  <^n  be  mlde^ 
stood ;  one  having  immediate  relation  to  the  feelings,  the  other  to 
the  situation,  of  him  with  whom  we  are  said  to  sympathise.  We 
partake  his  emotions  directly,  as  if  by  instant  contagion ;  or  we 
partake  them  indirectly,  by  first  imagining  ourselves  in  the  dr- 
comstaoces  in  which  he  is  plelbed ;  the  emotion  in  this  latter  case, 
being  similar,  merely  because  the  sitmtion,  in  which  we  imagtoe 
ourselves  for  the  moment,  is  similar,  and  arising  in  us  when  the 
situation  is  imagined  to  be  ours,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  nd 
according  to  the  same  principles,  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  truly  existed  in  the  circumstances  in  which  omr  imaginatioo 
has  placed  us*  In  either  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  sympt- 
tby  cannot  be  the  source  of  any  additional  knowledge : — it  oolj 
gives  a  wider  diffusion,  to  feelings,  that  previously  exist,  or  that 
might  have  previously  existed.  If  it  reflect  to  us  the  very  emo- 
tions of  others,  as  if  by  contagion,  without  any  intervening  inflo- 
ence  of  imagination  on  our  partf  it  reflects  feelings  that  have  bees 
directly  excited  in  them,  the  primary  subjects  of  the  feelings,  bjr 
their  real  situation ;  and  which  they  would  not  the  less  have  htd, 
though  no  one  had  been  present  to  sympathize  with  them,  or  even 
though  the  tendency  to  sympathy  had  not  formed  a  part  of  the 
mental  constitution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sympathy  do  not  re- 
flect to  us  the  very  emotions  of  others,  hot  make  us  first  enter, 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  transmigration,  into  their  situation,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  impress  us  with  their  feelings;  it  still,  in  making  their 
situation  ours,  while  the  illusion  lasts,  excites  in  us  only  the  feel- 
ings, which  we  should  have  had,  if  the  situation  had  been  resllj 
oars;  and  which  the  same  tendencies  to  emotion  that  produce 
them  now,  would  then  have  produced,  though  no  sympathy  what- 
ever had  been  concerned  in  the  process.    All  which  is  peculiar  to 
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the  lympatbj  Ifl,  that  instead  of  one  mind  onlj,  affected  with  cer- 
(alD  feelings,  there  are  two  minds  affected  with  certain  feelings, 
sod  a  recognition  of  the  similaritj  of  these  feelings— a  similarity 
wliich,  far  from  beii^  confined  to  onr  moral  emotions,  maj  occur 
as  readilj,  and  as  frequently,  in  eyerj  other  feeling  of  which  the 
miod  is  susceptible.  What  produces  the  moral  notions,  therefore, 
most  evidently  be  something  more  than  n  rec<^ition  of  similari- 
ty of  feeling,  which  is  thus  common  to  feelings  of  every  class. 
There  most  be  an  independent  capacity  of  moral  emotion,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  judge  those  sentiments  of  conduct  to  be 
right,  which  coincide  with  sentiments  of  conduct  previously  recog- 
nized as  right— or  the  sentiments  of  others  to  be  improper,  be^ 
cause  they  are  not  in  unison  with  those  which  we  have  previous- 
ly distinguished  as  proper.  Sympathy,  then,  may  be  the  diffuser 
of  moral  sentiments,  as  of  various  other  feelings;  but,  if  no  moral 
leatiments  exist  previously  to  our  sympathy,  our  sympathy  itself 
caonot  give  rise  to  them.   • 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  great  objection  to  Dr  Smith's  theory,  as  a 
theory  of  our  moral  sentiments.  It  professes  to  explain,  by  the 
intervention  of  sympathy,  feelings,  which  must  have  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  sympathy : — or  at  least,  without  the  capacity  of 
which,  as  original  feelings,  in  the  real  circumstances  supposed, 
the  iUusive  reality,  which  sympathy  produces,  would  have  been 
incapable  of  developing  them.  It  is  on  a  mere  assumption,  then, 
—or  rather  on  an  inconsistency,  still  more  illogical  than  a  mere  as- 
sumption,— that  the  great  doctrine  of  his  system  is  founded ;  yet^ 
notwithstanding  this  essential  defect,  which  might  seem  to  you  in- 
consistent with  the  praise  that  was  given  when  I  entered  on  the 
examination  of  it,  the  work  of  Dr  Smith  is,  without  all  question, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works — perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
most  interesting  work,— in  moral  science.  It  is  valuable,  howev- 
er, as  1  before  remarked,  not  for  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  futility ;  but  for  the  minor  theories  which  are  ad- 
duced in  illustration  of  it, — for  the  refined  analysis  which  it  exhib- 
its in  many  of  these  details, — and  for  an  eloquence  which,  adapt- 
ing itself  to  all  the  temporary  varieties  of  its  subject, — familiar 
with  a  sort  of  majestic  grace,  and  simple  even  in  its  magnificence, 
—can  play  amid  the  little  decencies  and  proprieties  of  common 
life,  or  rise  to  all  the  dignity  of  that  sublime  and  celestial  virtue 
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which  it  seams  to  bring  from  heareD,  indeed,  but  to  bring  dowo, 
gently  and  hamblj,  to  the  humble  bosom  of  man. 

That  his  own  penetrating  mind  should  not  have  discovered 
the  inconsistencies  that  are  involved  in  his  theory,  and  that  these 
should  not  have  readily  occurred  to  the  many  philosophic  read- 
ers and  admirers  of  his  work,  may,  in  part,  have  arisen, — as  manj 
other  seeming  wonders  of  the  kind  have  arisen, — from  the  ambi- 
guities of  language.  The  meaning  of  the  important  word  tympor 
tht/j  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  so  as  to  present  always  one  clear 
notion  to  the  mind.  It  is  generally  employed,  indeed,  to  sigoify  a 
mere  participation  of  the  feelings  of  others ;  but  it  is  also  frequeot- 
ly  used  as  significant  of  approbation  itself.  To  say  that  we  sym- 
pathize with  any  one  in  what  he  has  felt  or  done,  means  often  that 
we  thoroughly  approve  of  his  feelings ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  occasional  use  of  the  term  as  synonymous  with  approbatioD, 
the  theory,  which  would  identify  all  our  moral  approbatioD  with 
sympathy,  was,  I  cannot  but  think,  more  readily  admitted,  both  by 
its  author,  and  by  those  who  have  followed  him ;  since  what  w» 
not  true  of  sympathy,  in  its  strict  philosophic  dense,  wasyettrae  of 
it  in  its  mixed  popular  sense.  Indeed,  if  the  word  had  been  alwayi 
strictly  confined  to  its  two  accurate  meanings, — as  significant  eith- 
er of  the  mere  direct  participation  of  feelings  previously  existingi 
or  of  the  indirect  participation  of  them  in  consequence  of  the  illosive 
belief  of  similarity  of  circumstances, — it  seems  to  me  as  little  pos- 
sible that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  ascribing  to  sympathy 
original  feelings,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  which  I  before  mention- 
ed, of  ascribing  to  an  echo  the  original  utterance  of  the  Toices 
which  it  sends  to  our  ear,— or  the  production  of  the  colours  vf  bicb 
it  sends  to  our  eye,  to  the  mirror  which  has  only  received  and  re- 
flected them. 

Of  all  the  principles  of  our  mixed  nature,  sympathy  is  one  of 
the  most  irregular, — varying  not  in  different  individuals  only,  but 
even  in  the  same  individual  in  different  hours  or  different  minutes 
of  the  same  day ;  and  varying,  not  with  slight  differences,  bnt 
with  differences  of  promptness  and  liveliness,  with  which  only  feel- 
ings the  most  capricious  could  be  commensurable.  If  ever  virtue 
and  vice,  therefore  or  our  views  of  actions  as  right  and  wrong,  va- 
ried with  our  sympathy,  we  might  be  virtuous  at  morning,  vi- 
cious at  noon,  and  virtuous  again  at  night|  without  any  change  in 
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the  circiinMtaDQes  of  our  action,  except  in  our  greaterjor  less  ten- 
dency to  vividness  of  sympathy,  or  to  the  expectatioo  of  more  or 
less  vivid  sympathies  in  others.  How  absurd  and  impertinent 
seems  to  us,  in  our  serious  hours,  the  mirth  that,  in  more  careless 
moments,  would  have  won  from  us,  not  our  smile  only,  but  our  full 
sympathy  of  equal  laughter ;  and  how  dull,  when  our  mind  is  spor- 
tive, seems  to  us  th^  gravity  of  the  sad  and  serious, — of  the  ven* 
erable  moralizers  on  years  that  are  long  past,  and  years  thai  are 
present, — to  whose  chair,  under  the  influence  of  any  sorrow  that 
depressed  us,  we  loved  to  draw  our  own,  while  we  felt  a  ^ort 
of  comfort  as  we  listened  to  them,  in  the  slow  and  tranquil  tone, 
and  the  gentle  solemnity  of  their  fixed  but  placid  features.  Whaft 
is  true  of  our  sympathy  with  mere  mirth  or  sadness,  is  true  of 
every  other  species  of  sympathy ;  original  temperament,  habit, 
the  slightest  accident  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  may  modify,  in  no 
slight  degree,  the  readiness,  or,  at  least,  the  liveliness  of  moral 
sympathy  with  which  we  should  have  entered  into  the  feelings  of 
others,^ — ^into  their  gratitude,  or  anger,  or  common  love  or  hate  ; 
and  if»  therefore,  our  estimate  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
actions  had  been  altogether  dependent  on  the  force  of  our  mere 
sympathetic  emotion,  it  would  not  have  been  very  wonderful,  if 
the  greater  number  of  mankind  had  regarded  the  very  propriety 
or  impropriety,  as  not  less  accidental  than  the  sympathies  from 
which  they  flowed. 

Having  now,  then,  examined  all  the  systems  of  philosophers, 
which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  directly  opposed  to  the 
simple  view  which  1  gave  you  of  our  moral  constitution, — in 
which  our  notions  of  moral  obligation^  virtue,  merit,  leere  traced 
to  a  single  feeling  of  the  mind ;  and  the  susceptibility  of  this  feel- 
ing found  to  be  as  truly  original  in  the  mind,  as  any  of  its  other 
powers  or  susceptibilities — ^its  capacity,  for  example,  of  memory, 
judgment,  love,  hate,  hope,  fear — I  flatter  myself,  that  the,  evident 
inadequacy  of  every  system,  which  professes  to  account  for  the 
moral  phenomena,  without  thii  original  distinctive  principle,  will 
be  regarded  as  at  least  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  theory  which  has  been  submitted  to  you.  The  re- 
view in  which  we  have  been  engaged  may,  therefore^  I  hope,  be^ 
of  double  value, — ^both  as  giving  you  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  who  have  written  on  this  most  in- 
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teresting  subject,  and  an  ezpontion  of  the  erron  of  tbcse  epife^ 
ions,  which,  in  many  instances,  it  requires  considerable  minute- 
ness of  analysis  to  detect, — ^and  as  enabling  you,  at  the  same  time, 
better  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  those  or^nal  distinctions  of  mo- 
ral good  and  evil,  the  belief  of  which  seems  to  me  as  just  in  phi- 
losophy, as  it  is  salu^ry  in  its  practical  tendencies,  and  delightful 
to  the  heart  that  loyes  virtue, — and  that  feeling,  in  itself,  all  the 
blessings  which  virtue  diffuses,  perceives  with  joy,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  gives  to  life  all  its  happiness,  is  a  principle  that  does 
not  depend  for  its  de velopement  on  accidents  of  worldly  station, 
or  time,  or  place  ;  but  in  all  regions,  and  ages,  and  circumstances 
oY  fortune,  is  coeval  with  the  race  of  man,  and  present  with  its 
joys  or  consolations,  which  it  is  always  ready  to  offer  to  our  very 
wishes,  wherever  a  human  being  exists. 

The  review  itself, — however  important  it  may  have  been 
in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  moral  science,  and  to  the  great 
truths  which  it  is  the  object  of  moral  science  to  develope  and  il« 
lustrate, — ^has  presented  to  your  attention  so  many  explanations, 
br  rather  so  many  attempted  explanations,  of  the  same  moral  phe* 
nomena,  that  the  rapid  succession  of  these  different  opinions  may 
have  tended,  perhaps, — at  least  in  the  minds  of  such  of  you  as  are 
not  accustomed  to  consider  together  and  compare  many  discordsot 
systems, — to  perplex  and  obscure  the  notions  which  you  had. de- 
rived from  the  view  of  the  subject,  as  it  was  originally  presented 
to  you.  It  may  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  to  take  a  short  retro- 
spect of  our  original  speculations. 

In  surveying  either  pur  own  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  others, 
we  do  not  Vegard  the  actions  that  come  under  our  review,  as 
merely  useful  or  hurtful^  in  the  same  manner  as  we  regard  inani- 
mate things,  or  parts  even  of  our  liTing  mental  constitutions,  that 
are  independent  of  our  will.  There  is  a  peculiar  set  of  emotions, 
to  which  the  actions  of  voluntary  agents,  in  certain  circumstances, 
give  rise,  that  are  the  source  of  our  moral  sentiments,  or  rather, 
which  are  themselves  our  moral  sentiments,  when  considered  in 
refei^ence  to  the  actions  that  excite  them.  To  these  emotions  we 
give  the  name  of  moral  approbation  or  moral  disapprobation,-— 
,  feelings  that  are  of  various  degrees  of  vividness,  as  the  actions 
which  we  consider  are  various.  The  single  principle  upon  which 
these  feelings  depend  is  the  source  of  all  our  moral  notions,— 0i»« 
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fte}\og  of  approbation,  as  variously  regarded  m  tima,  hmg  all 
which  is  truly  meant  when  we  speak  of  moral  obligation,  Tirtae, 
and  merit,  that,  in  the  works  of  ethical  writers,  are  commonly 
treated  as  objects  of  distinct  inqniry ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  distinct  inquiry  to  which  they  have  led,  and  the  rain  attempts 
to  discover  essential  differences  where  none  truly  exist,  have  oc- 
casioned so  much  confusion  of  thought  and  verbal  tautology,  as  to 
throw  a  sort  of  darkness  on  morality  itself.      Instead,  then,  of  in- 
quiring first,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  virtue,  and  then  what  it- 
is  which  constitutes  merit,  and*  then  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
our  moral  obligation  to  do  what  we  have  seen  to  be  right  and  mer- 
itorious ;  we  found  that  one  inquiry  alone  was  necessary-— wAa<  oc- 
iiona  txeiu  tn  ut,  when  contemplated,  a  cerAitn  vivid  foeling, — since 
this  approving  sentiment  alone,  in  its  various  references,  is  alf 
which  we  seek  in- these  different  verbal  inquiries,    if  a  particular 
action  be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel,  on  considering  it,  that  it  is 
fMie  of  those  which,  if  performed  by  us,  will  be  followed,  in  our 
own  mind,  by  the  powerful  feeling  of  self-reproach,  and  in  thl^ 
minds  of  cfthen,  by  similar  disapprobation  ;— -if  a  different  action 
be  meditated  by  us,  and  we  feel  that  our  performance  of  it  woul4 
be  followed  in  our  own  minds,  and  the  minds  of  others,  by  an  opv 
posite  emotion  of  approbation,  this  view  of  the  moral  emotionf 
that  are  consequences  of  the  actions,  is  that  which  I  consider  as 
fortning  what  is  termed  moral  obligation, — the  moral  inducement 
which  we  feel  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions,  or  to  absti? 
nence  from  certain  other  actions.     We  are  virtwnu^  if  we  act  ii| 
conformity  with  this  view  of  moral  obligation ;  we  are  victpui,  if 
we  act  in  oppodtion  to  it ;    virtuous  and  vicious  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  intentional  performance  of  actions  that  excite,  when 
contemplated,  the  moral  emotions.    Our  action,  in  the  one  case, 
we  term  morally  right,  in  the   other  case  morally  wrong,^ — right 
and  wrongs  like  virtue  and  vice,  being  only  words  that  express 
briefly  the  actions,  which  are  attended  with  the  feeling  of  moral 
approbation  in  the  one  case,  of  moral  disapprobation  in  the  other 
case.     When  we  speak  of  the  merU  of  any  one,  or  of  his  dttnerit^ 
we  do  not  suppose  any  thing  to  be  added  to  the  virtuo  or  vice ; 
we  only  express,  in  other  words,  the  fact,  that  he  ha»  performed 
the  action  which  it  was  virtuous  or  vicious  to  perform, — the  ac- 
tioQ  which,  as  contemplated  by  us,  excites  oiur  approval  or  the 
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emotion  that  is  oi^osite  to  that  of  approval.  Moral  obligatiofif 
virtue,  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit,  demerit,  and  whatever  other 
words  may  be  sjDonjmoQS  with  these,  all  denote  then,  as  yoa  per- 
ceive, relations  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, — the  distiDctive 
sentiment  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  arises  od 
the  contemplation  of  certain  actions ;  and  which  seems  itself  to 
be  various,  only  because  the  action  of  which  we  speak  or  think, 
meditated,  willed,  or  already  performed,  is  variously  regarded  bj 
us,  in  time,  as  future,  present,  past.  There  are,  in  short,  certain 
actions,  which  cannot  be  contempfated,  without  the  instant  feeling 
of  approval,,  and  which  may  therefore  be  denominated  morally 
right.  To  feel  this  character  of  approveableness,  in  an  action, 
which  we  have  not  yet  performed,  and  are  only  meditating  on  it 
as  future,  is  to  feel  the  morcd  ohligcUion^  or  moral  inducement  to 
perform  it ; — when  we  think  of  the  action,  in  the  moment  of  voli- 
tion, we  term  the. voluntary  performance  of  it  vtr(tte, — ^when  we 
think  of  the  action,  as  already  performed,  we  denominate  it  in^ertt, 
— ^in  all  which  case^,  if  we  analyse  our  moral  sentiment,  we  can- 
not fail  to  discern,  that  it  is  one  constant  feeling  of  moral  approv- 
al, with  which  we  have  been  impressed,  that  is,  varied  only  bj 
the  difference  of  the  time,  at  which  we  regard  the  action,  as  fu- 
ture, immediate,  or.  past. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  the- 
ory of  morals,  has  arisen,  i  have  little  doubt,  from  indistinctness  of 
conception,  with  respect^  to  the  identity  or  the  difference,  of  these 
moral  notions  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit.  Much  of  the  confusion 
also,  I  have  as  Uttle  doubt,  has  arisen  from  the  abuse  of  one  very 
simple  abstraction — that  by  which  we  consider  an  action  as  strip- 
ped of  circumstances  peculiar  to  an  individual  agent,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  something  of  itself,  which  could  be  an  object  of  mor- 
al regard,  independently  of  the  agent.  We  thus  learn  to  speak  of 
actions  that  are  absolutely  right  and  relatively  wrongs  or  absolutely 
wrong  and  relatively  right, — that  is  to  say,  of  actions  which  are 
right,  when  the  agent  with  his  particular  views  is  wrong ;  and  of 
agents  that  continue  as  meritorious  as  before,  when  their  actions 
in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  ranked  in  some  de- 
gree of  delinquency.  Convenient  as  these  distinctions  may  ver- 
bally have  been,  in .  some  cases  where  brevity  was  the  only  ad- 
vantage desired,  they  have  had  an  injurious  tendency',  in  other 
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more  important  respects  ;  by  leading  the  inconsiderate  to  suppose, 
that  of  actions,  which  are  thus  at  once  right  and  wrong,  the  morai- 
itj  cannot  be  very  stable  and  definite.     1  was  careful,  therefore, 
to  point  out  to  you  the  nature  of  the  abstraction,  and  the  futility  of 
any  distinction  more  than  whatsis  purely  rerbal,  o{  absolute  and  re- 
lative rectitude.    What  is  absolutely  right  is  relatively  rigpht,  what 
is  relatively  right  is  absolutely  right.     An  action  cannot  excite 
feelings  different  from  those  which  an  agent  excites,  for  it  is  itself 
the  agent,  or  it  is  nothing.     It  is  the  brief  expression  of  some  agent, 
real,  or  supposed,  placed  in  certain  drcumaiances,  willing  and  pro- 
ducing  certain  effects  ;  and  when  an  action,  which  in  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances is  right,  is  said  to  be  wrong  in  other  circumstances, 
the  action,  of  which  wie  speak,  in  the  new  circumstance  supposed, 
is  truly,  as  I  showed  you,  a  dfferent  action,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as  significant  of  a  living  being, 
having-  certain  definite  views,  and  producing  certain  definite  ef- 
fects.    A  clear  view  of  this  definition  of  an  action,  as  uniformly 
comprehending  in  it  the  notion  of  some  agent,  without  whom  it 
would  be  nothing) — ^though,  but  for  the  general  misconception  on 
the  subject,  it  would  seem  to  me  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  require 
to  be  pointed  out — is,  in  consequence  of  that  general  misconcep- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  views  in  the  philosophy  of  morals 
which  you  can  make  familiar  to  ypur  mind.     It  is  no  small  pro- 
gress, in  £thics,  or  in  Physics,  to  have  learned  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately abstractions  from  realities,  to  know  that  an  action  is  only 
another  name  for  an  age&t  in  certain  circumstances ;  virtue,  vice, 
only  briefer  expressions  of  an  agent  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  is  to 
say,  of  an  agent  performing  actions  of  which  we  and  all  mankind 
in  general  approve  or  disapprove.     Indeed,  I  scarcely  know  a  sin- 
gle ethical  writer,  to  whose  mind  the  nature  of  these  and  other 
similar  abstractions  has  been  duly  present ;    and  who  does  not 
think,  or  at  least  speak,  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  beings  that  have 
certain  properties,  independently  of  all  the  virtuous  and  vicious  in 
the  universe. 

Though  there  is  not  vice  or  virtue,  however,  there  are  virtu- 
oas  or  vicious  agents.  Certain  actions,  as  soon  -as  considered,  ex- 
cite a  feeling  of  approbation,  which  leads  us  to  class  them  togeth- 
er as  virtuous ;  certain  other  actions  excite  a  feeling  of  moral  dis- 
approbation, which  leads  us  to  class  them  together  as  viciou^ 
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Inhere  is  then,  in  the  mind  of  each  indiridaal,  a  principle  which 
leads  him  thus  to  diride  actions  into  two  greai  eUuses*  But  if,  in 
the  minds  of  different  individnals,  this  distinction  were  very  differ- 
ently formed,  so  that  the  actions  which  seemed  rirtnes  to  one, 
were  the  very  actions  which  seemed  vices  to  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  social  happiness,  and  even  the  social  union  of  man- 
kind, could  not  be  preserved  in  this  strange  mixture  of  love  and 
hate — of  crimes  and  virtues,  rewarded  or  punished,  as  the  admir- 
ers of  truth  or  deceit,  of  cruelty  or  benevolence,  chanced  to  ob* 
tain  a  precarious  superiority  in  numbers  or  power.  It  is  necessa- 
ry for  general  peace,-— even  though  no  other  relation  were  to  be 
considered, — that  there  should  be  some  great  rules  of  conduct,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  may  direct  their  actions  in  one  harmonious 
course  of  virtue ;  or  according  to  which,  at  least,  in  any  partial 
discord  of  the  actions  of  individuals,  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community  may  be  harmoniously  directed,  in  checkbg  What  would 
be  generally  injurious,  and  furthering  what  would  be  general!/ 
beneficial.  There  is,  therefore,  we  found,  such  an  accordance  of 
Mtntitnent'—of  sentiment,  that  is  directed  by  the  provident  benevo- 
lence of  God,  to  the  happiness  of  all  who  live  in  the  great  ao^l 
communion  of  mankind, — even  when  the  individual,  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  sentiment,  has  no  thought  beyond  the  sufferer 
whose  anguish  he  relieves,— or  the  friend  to  whose  happiness  he 
feels  it  more  than  happiness  to  contribute,-M>r  the  preservation 
of  his  own  internal  character  of  moral  excellence,  in  cases  in 
which  pain  is  encountered  or  pleasure  Sacrificed,  with  no  other 
object  than  that  moral  excellence  itself.  Since  the  world  was 
created,  there  have  indeed  l>een  myriads  of  human  beings  on  the 
eacth  ;  but  there  has  been  only  one  God,  and  there  is  only  one 
€rod.  There  is,  therefore,  only  one  great  voice  of  approbation, 
m  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  ;  because,  He,  the  great  approver 
and  the  great  former  of  our  moral  censtitution,  is  out.  We  may  re- 
icain  from  virtue ;  we  may  persecute  virtue ;  but  though  our  actions 
may  be  the  actions  of  hatred,  there  is  a  silent  reverence  which 
ns  hatred  can  suppress.  The  omnipresent  Judge  of  human  ac- 
tions speaks  in  the  cause  of  the  wicked  as  in  the  cause  of  the  good  ; 
and  has  made  it  impossible  for  us,  even  in  the  wildest  abosea  of 
our  power,  not  to  revere,  at  least  in  heart,  the  virtue  which  ha  has 
Jionoured  with  his  love. 
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In  anerting  the  wide  accordance  of  this  moial  roice,  howeyeri 
it  was  oeceMary  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  harmony  of  sen« 
tineat  which  have  been  drawn,  from  some  practices  aod  iostitn- 
tioDS,  that  seem,  at  least  as  first  considered,  to  be  proofs  of  discord 
rather  than  harmony.  That  there  are  instances,  and  many  instan- 
ces, of  such  apparent  anomaly,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  en- 
deavour to  disprove.  But  it  might  still  be  inquired,  whether  eyen 
these  instances  are  really  anomalous,  or  only  fesm  so,  from  errone* 
Otts  opinions  of  the  nature  of  that  modified  agreement  which  alone 
is  necessary  to  the  supporter  of  the  original  tendencies, — distinc- 
tive emotions  of  vice  and  virtue. 

This  consideration  of  the  species  of  accordance  which  the  mor- 
al phenomena  might,  from  our  knowledge  6f  the  general  nature 
of  the  mind,  be  expected  to  indicate,  on  the  supposition  of  an  oHg- 
inai  principle  of  moral  feeling,  led  us  into  some  very  interesting 
trains  of  inquiiy ;  of  which  the  result  was  the  ascertainment  of 
certain  limits,  within  which  remains,  unafiected  by  the  sophistries 
opposed  to  it,  all  that  uniformity  for  which  it  is  wisdom  to  con* 
tend, — limits  that  do  not  imply  any  defect  of  original  tendency  to 
certain  moral  emotions,  but  only  the  operation  of  other  causes, 
that  concur  with  this  original  influence  ;  and  that  might,  a  priarij 
have  been  expected  to  have  this  modifying  efiect,  if,  without  con- 
sidering any  of  the  objections  urged,  we  had  only  reflected  on  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  other  principles  of  the  mind,  that  are  al- 
lowed to  be  essential  to  it  and  universal,  and  that  are  yet  capable 
of  similar  modification. 

The  limitations  to  which  we  were  led  were  of  three  kinds, — 
first,  the  temporary  influence  of  every  feeling  that  completely  oc- 
cupies the  mind,  especially  of  every  violent  passion,  which  blinds 
oa  at  the  moment  to  moral  distinctions, — ^that  is  to  say,  prevents, 
by  its  own  vividness,  the  rise  of  the  less  vivid  feelings  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  ;  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  would  blind  to  the  discernment  even  of  the  universal 
tmths  of  science,— that  is  to  say,  would  not  allow  us  to  perceive 
for  the  time  the  amplest  and  least  mutable  of  all  relations, — the 
proportions  of  number  and  quantity ,^if  an  arithmetician  or  geom- 
eter, when  we  were  under  the  influence  of  anger,  sudden  jealousy, 
or  any  other  violent  emotion,  were  to  discourse  to  us  calmly  of 
■quare  or  cube  roots,  or  of  the  properties  of  right  angled  trian- 
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gles.  These  arithmetical  or  geometricai  properties  we  discover 
readily,  when  our  passion  has  subsided ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we 
discover  readily,  when  our  passion  has  wholly  subsided,  the  moral 
distinctions  which  we  were  incapable  of  perceiving  before. 

A  second  limitation,  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  form^ 
arises  from  the  complex  results  of  good  and  evil,  in  a  single  ac- 
tion,— the  difficulty  of  calculating  the  preponderance  of  good  or 
evil,  according  to  which  felt  preponderance  alone,  our  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  arises, — and  the  various  degrees  of  impor- 
tance attached,  and  justly  attached,  in  different  ages  and  nations, 
to  parts  of  the  complex  result,  which  are  most  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  natiott  or  the  age, — that  is  to  say,  which  tend,  or 
are  conceived  to  tend,  mo^t  to  the  production  of  that  particalar 
national  good,  which  it  may  have  been  an  error  in  policy,  indeed, 
to  desire,  but  still  wa$  the  object  of  a  policy,  wise  or  unwise. 
What  we  esteem  evil  upon  the  whole,  others  may  esteem  good 
upon  the  whole  ;  because  there  is,  in  truth,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  the  parts  of  which  may  be  variously  estimated,  but  of  which 
no  one  loves  the  evil  as  evil,  or  hates  the  good  as  good.     It  is 
some  form  of  good,  which  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
when  he  regards  as  morally  right,  that  compound  result  of  good 
and  evil,  of  which  we  with  better  discernment,  appreciate  better 
the  relative  amount.     Even  the  atrocious  virtues, — if  I  may  use 
that  combination  of  words, — of  which  voyagers  relate  to  us  instan- 
ces in  savage  life,  or  which  have  sometimes  prevailed  even  in  na- 
tions more  civilized — we  found  in  our  inquiry,  might  very  natural- 
ly, without  any  defect,  or  inconsistency  of  moral  emotion,  anse 
from  some  misconception  of  this  sort.    Vices  may  every  where  be 
found  prevailing  as  vices  ;   but  where  they  are  generally  revered 
as  virtues,  it  is  because  there  is  in  them  something  which  is  tru- 
ly, in  those  circumstances,  virtue,  however  inferior  the  amount  of 
good  may  be  to  the  amount  of  evil.     It  is  for  some  prominent 
moral  good,  however,  that  they  are  approved ;    and  the  defective 
analysis,  which  does  not  perceive  the  amount  of  accompanying 
evil,  is' an  error  of  judgment^  not  an  approbation  of  that  which  is 
injurious  to  individuals  or  mankind,  for  the  sake  of.  that  very  in- 
jury. 

The  third  limitation  which  we  were  led  to  form,  is  that  whicK 
arises  from  the  influence  of  the  associating  principle, — ^an  influ- 
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ence  that  concnni  with  the  former  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
promotes  it  When  actions  have  complicated  results,  this  princi- 
ple roaj  lead  us  to  think  more  of  one  part  of  the  result  than  of  an- 
other part ;  and,  by  the  remembrances  which  it  yields  of  the  vir- 
tues of  those  whom  we  have  loved,  adds  all  the  force  of  its  own 
lively  impressions  to  the  particular  virtues  that  are  so  recommend- 
ed to  us,  or  to  actions  that  might  4>therwi8e  have  been  absolutely 
indifferent.  This  influence,  however,  far  from  disproving  the  re* 
ality  of  original  tendencies  to  moral  feeling,  is,  as  I  showed  you, 
in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  operates  most  powerfully,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exemplifications  of  those  very  moral  emotions. 
It  is  by  loving  those  whom  it  is  virtue  to  love,  that  we  learn  of- 
ten to  value  too  highly,  what  otherwise  we  should  have  valued 
with  a  juster  estimate.  The  same  principle,  we  found  too,  to  op- 
erate strongly  in  exciting  through  the  medium  of  general  terms 
and  general  rules,  a  disproportionate  emotion  in  some  cases,  in 
which  we  have  learned  to  apply  to  individual  cases,  an  emotion 
that  has  resulted  from  many  previous  analogous  emotions. 

Such  are  the  limits  within  which  alone,  the  original  tendency 
of  our  nature  to  certain  moral  emotions,  and  the  consequent  ac- 
cordance of  moral  distinctions  can  be  defended, — ^but,  within  these 
limits,  it  may  safely  be  maintained.  There  is  in  our  breast  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  moral  emotion,  by  which  we  approve  or  condemn ; 
and  the  principle  which  thus  approves  or  condemns  in  us,  is  the 
BobJest  of  the  ties  that  connect  us  with  the  universal  community 
•f  mankind. 
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LECTURE  LXXXII. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM  MORAL  SENSE;     ARRANdEMENT  OF 
THE  FRACTICAL  VIRTUES. 

Gevtlehen,  Id  my  Lecture  yesterday,  aAer  concladiDg  my 
remarks  on  the  theory  of  our  moral  seDtiments  which  Dr  Smith 
has  prqposed — the  last  of  the  theories  oq  this  suhject,  which  re- 
quired our  consideration,  as  differing  in  its  principles,  from  the 
view  which  I  have  given  you, — I  briefly  recapitulated  the  gener- 
al doctrines  which  we  had  previously  been  led  to  form  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  approbation. 

All  our  moral  sentiments,  then,  of  obligation,  virtue,  merit,  are, 
in  themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  more  than  one  simple 
feeling,  variously  referred  to  actions,  as  future^  present^  or  pmt. 
With  the  loss  of  the  susceptibility  of  this  one  peculiar  species  of 
emotion,  all  practical  morality  would  instantly  cease :  for,  if  the 
contemplation  of  actions  excited  in  us  no  feeling  of  approval,  no 
foresight,  that,  by  omitting  to  perform  them,  we  should  regard 
ourselves,  and  others  would  regard  us,  with  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, or  at  least  with  disapprobation ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  could  be  any  moral  obligation  to  perform  certain 
actions,  and  not  to  perform  certain  other  actions,  which  seemed  to 
u»fiu>ra%  eqvial  and  indifferent.     There  could  in  like  manner,  be 
no  virtue  nor  vice  in  performing^  and  no  merit  nor  demerit  in  hav- 
ing petfortned  an  action,  the  omission  of  which  would  have  seem- 
ed to  the  agent  as  little  proper,  or  as  little  improper  as  the  per^ 
formance  of  it, — ^in  that  state  of  equal  indiscriminate  regard  or  dis- 
regard, in  which  the  plunderer  and  the  plundered,  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed,  were  considered  only  as  the  physical  producers 
yf  a  different  result  of  happiness  or  misery. 
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It  13  hj  this,  otir  susceptibility,  then,  of  certain  Tiyid  distinct- 
lye  emotions,  that  we  become  traly  moral  beings,  united,  under 
the  guardianship  of  heaven,  in  one  great  social  system,  benefiting 
and  benefited,  and  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  this  mutual  pro- 
tection, only  in  the  protection  itself,  that  is  constantly  around  us ; 
but  enjoying  also  the  pleasure  of  affording  the  reciprocal  benefit, 
and  even  a  sort  of  pleasure  of  no  slight  amount,  in  the  various 
wants  themselves,  which  are  scarcely  felt  as  wants,  when  we 
know  that  they  are  to  be  remedied  by  the  kind  hearts  and  gen- 
tle hands,  whose  offices  of  aid  we  have  before  delighted  to  re- 
ceive, and  are  in  perfect  confidence  of  again  receiving.  Such  is 
the  great  system  of  social  duties,  that  connects  mankind  by  ties 
oi*  which  our  souls  do  not  feel  the  power  less  truly,  because  they 
are  ties,  which  only  the  soul  can  feel,  and  which  do  not  come 
Within  the  sphere  of  our  bodily  perception.  By  that  delightful 
emotion,  which  follows  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  we  can  enjoy 
it,  even  while  it  is  not  exercised,  in  all  its  aspects  as  pastf  or  Ju^ " 
ture^  as  much  as  pre$ent.  In  our  meditations  on  it,  it  is  like  some 
tranquil  delight  that  awaits  U9, — which,  in  the  very  act  of  virtuoi 
comes  like  an  immediate  reward,  to  actions  that  seem^to  need  no 
other  recompence,  while  they  are  thus  rewarded ;  and  to  look 
back  upon  the  generous  toil,  or  the  generous  self-privation,  as 
among  the  thiogs  which  have  been,  is  at  once  to  enjoy  again  the 
past  delight,  and  to  feel  in  it  a  sort  of  pledge  of  future  returns  of 
similar  enjoyment, — increased  trust  of  being  able  and  worthy  to 
perform  again,  whenever  the  opportunity  of  them  shall  recur, 
actions  as  worthy  of  delight,  and  as  delightful. 

It  is  by  this  unceasing  delight,  which  Virtue  is  ever  spreading  out 
before  us. — not  merely  in  the  direct  exercise  of  the  actions  which 
we  term  virtuous,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  future  in 
our  wishes,  or  as  past,  in  the  remembrances  of  a  good  conscience^ 
—that  moral  excellence  is  truly  and  philosophically  worthy  of  the 
glorious  distinction,  by  which  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
would  characterize  it,  of  being  wh$it  ^^  alone  is  happiness  below.^' 

The  ooly  point,  where  homan  blin  stands  still, 
And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  onlj  Merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest,  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  sives ; 
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The  joy  aneqnailM,  if  its  end  it  fain, 

And,  if  it  lote,  atteoded  with  oo  paia ; 

Without  satiety,  the*  e'er  so  bleat, 

And  but  more  relisbM  as  the  more  distressed ; 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  Folly  wears. 

Less  pleasing  far,  than  virtue^s  very  tears  ; 

Good  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired, 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir*d  ; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprest, 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest, 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes,  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  togain,^ 

In  tracing  to  an  original  susceptibility  of  the  mind  our  moral 
feelings,  of  obligation,  in  the  conception  of  certain  actions  as  fa- 
tare — of  virtue,  in  the  present  performance  or  wish  to  perform 
certain  actions — and  of  merit,  in  the  past  performance  or  past 
,  resolution  to  perform  certain  actions, — we  may  be  considered  as 
arriving  at  a  principle  like  that  which  Dr  Hutcheson,  after  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  has  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Moral  Sense^— 
and  of  which,  as  an  essential  principle  of  our  constitution,  he  has 
defended  the  reality  with  so  much  power  of  argument,  in  his  va- 
rious works  on  morals.  In  our  moral  feelings,  however,  I  discov- 
er no  peculiar  analogy  to  perceptions,  or  sensations,  in  the  phi- 
losophic meaning  of  those  terms ;  and  the  phrase  tnoral  Mnit, 
therefore,  I  consider  as  having  had  a  very  unfortunate  influence  od 
the  controversy  as  to  the  original  moral  differences  of  actions, 
from  the  false  analogies  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  Were  1 
to  speak  of  a  moral  sense  at  present,  you  would  understand  me  as 
speaking  rather  metaphorically,  than  according  to  the  real  place 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  in  our  arrangement,  to  the 
original  principle  of  our  nature,  on  which  the  moral  emotions  de- 
pend. But  bj  Hutcheson  it  was  asserted  to  be  truly  and  strictly  a 
sense,  as  much  a  sense  as  any  of  those  which  are  the  source  of  our  di- 
rect external  perceptions ;  and  though  this  difference  of  nomencla- 
ture and  arrangement  on  his  part,  evidently  arose  from  a  misconcep- 
tion, or,  at  least,  a  very  loose  meaning,  of  the  word  $ense^  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  understood,  as  limited  to  the  feel- 
ings, which  we  acquire  directly  from  affections  of  oar  bodily  or- 

♦  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  311—327. 
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gans,— €till  this  loose  meaniDg  of  the  term  which  he  intended  it 
to  cdQ?ej,  was^  in  some  measure,  mingled   and  confused  in  the 
minds  of  others,  with  the  stricter  meaning  commonly  assigned  to  it ; 
and  the  assertion  of  a  moral  sense  has  been  regarded  almost  as  the 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  some  primary  medium  of  perception, 
which  conveys  to  us  directly  moral  knowledge — as  the  eye  ena^ 
bles  us  to  distinguish  directly  the  varieties  of  colours,  or  the  ear 
the  varieties  of  sounds ;  and'  the  scepticism,  which  would  have 
been  just  with  respect  to  such  an  organ  of  exclusive  moral  feel- 
ing, has  been  unfortunately  extended  to  the  certain  moral  prin- 
ciple itself,  as  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.     Of  the  impro- 
priety of  ascribing  the  moral  feelings  to  a  sense,  I  am  fully  aware 
then,  and  the  place  which  1  have  assigned  to  them  among  the  mo- 
ral phenomena  is,  therefore,  very  different.     In   the  emotions, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  voluntary  actions  of  those  around 
us  produces,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  to  demand,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  emotions,  a  peculiar  sense,  more  than  is  to  be 
found  ilk  any  of  our  other  emotions.     Certain  actions  excite  in  us, 
when  contemplated,  the  vivid  feelings,  which  we  express  too  cold- 
\j  when,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  we  term  them  approha- 
tioD  or  disapprobation  ;  and  which  are  not  estimates  formed  by  an 
approving  or  disapproving  judgment,  but  emotions  that  accompa- 
ny and  give  warmth  to  such  estimates.     Certain  other  objects  of 
thought  excite  in  us  other  vivid  feelings,  that  are  in  like  manner 
classed  as  emotions, — hope,  jealously,  resentment ;  and,  therefore, 
if  all  emotions,  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  objects,  were  to 
be  referred  to  a  peculiar  sense,  we  might  as  well  speak  of  a  sense 
of  those  emotions,  or  of  a  sense  of  covetousness  or  despair, — as  of 
a  sensM  o£  moral  regard.    Ifsense^  indeed,  were  understood,  in  this 
case,  to  be  synonymous  with  mere  susceptibiliiy^  so  that,  when  we 
speak  of  a  moral  sense,  we  were  to  be  understood  to  mean  only  a 
susceptibility  of  moral  feeling  of  some  sort, — we  might  be  allow- 
ed to  have  a  sense  of  morals,  because  we  have,  unquestionably,  a 
susceptibility  of  moral  emotion ; — but,  in  this  very  wide  extension 
of  the  term,  we  might  be  said  in  like  manner,  to  have  as  many 
senses  as  we  have  feelings  of  any  sort ;  since,  in  whatever  man- 
ner the  mind  may  have  been  affected,  it  must  have  had  a  previous 
susceptibility  of  being  so  affected,  as  much  as  in  the  peculiar  a& 
fectioDS  that  are  denominated  moral. 
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The  g^reat  error  of  Dr  Hntche^on,  and  of  other  writers  who 
treat  of  the  susceptibility  of  moral  emotioo,  under  the  name  of  the 
moral  iime^  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  theirbelief  of  certidn  mor- 
al qualities  in  actions,  which  excite  in  us  what  they  consider  am 
ideas.of  these  qualities,— ^in  the  same  manner  as  external  things 
giye  us,  not  merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of  hard- 
ness, form,  colour.  Indeed,  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  great 
champion  of  this  doctrine  professes  to  regard  the  moral  principle 
as  a  sense ;  from  its  agreement,  as  he  says,  with  this  definitioD, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  accurate  definition  of  a  sense^  ^  a 
determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea  from  the  presence 
of  an  object  which  occurs  to  us  independent  of  our  wilK^'  What 
he  terms  an  idea,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  more  than  an  emotioD 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  action  which  has  excited  it  A 
certain  action  is  considered  by  us — a  certain  emotion  arises. 
There  is  no  tdeo,  in  the  philosophic  meaning  of  that  term, 
but  of  the  agent  himself  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  physical  changes  produced  by  him ;  and  oar 
ideas  or  notions  of  these  we  owe  to  other  sources.  To  the  inor- 
al  prindpU^  the  only  principle  of  which  Hutcheson  could  mean  to 
speak  as  a  moral  sense,  we  owe  the  emotion  itself,  and  nothing 
but  the  emotion. 

In  one  use  of  the  word,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  owe,  to  our 
susceptibility  of  moral  emotion,  tckiu-^because  we  owe  to  it,  as 
the  primary  source,  the  emotions  of  this  species  which  we  re- 
member ;  and  remembrances  of  past  feelings  are  often  termed 
ideas  of  those  feelings; — ^but  in  this  application  of  the  word,  as 
synonymous  with  a  mere  remembrance,  every  feeling,  as  capable 
of  being  remembered,  may  be  a  source  of  ideas  independently  of 
(he  will,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  definition  which  is  gives 
by  Hutcheson,  equally  a  iense. 

•  There  is  yet  another  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  and  a 
still  more  important  one,  in  relation  to  our  present  inquiry,  in 
which  our  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  is  productive  of  what,  in 
the  general  loose  language  of  metaphysical  writers,  have  been 
termed  ideas  ;  and  it  is  by  his  defective  analysis,  of  what  ib  trvilj 
meant  in  the  phrase,  tnoral  ideoiy  and  of  the  process  which  evolves 
them,  that  I  conceive  Hutcheson  to  have  been  chiefly  misled,  in 
supposing  us  to  be  endowed  with  a  sense  of  moral  qualities  of  ac* 
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tiom.  The  process,  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  common  process,  of 
geoeraiizatioii,  to  which  alone  we  owe  the  general  notions  of  yir- 
tae,  vice,  right,  and  wrong,  which  he  ascrihes  to  a  particular  sense 
that  affords  os  these  ideas.  If  we  had  never  contemplated  more 
than  a  single  virtooas  or  vicions  action,  we  should  hare  had  only 
the  particular  emotion  which  followed  that  particular  contempla- 
tion; and  should  as  little  have  formed  the  general  notions  o(  virtue 
and  vtce,  as  we  should  have  formed  the  notion  which  is  expressed 
bj  the  word  quadruped,  if  we  had  seen  only  a  single  animal  with 
foar  legs.  It  is  not  by  one  action  only  of  one  definite  kind,  how- 
ever,— that  is  to  say,  by  an  agent  placed  only  in  one  set  of  circum- 
itinces,  and  producing  only  one  particular  effect,  that  our  moral 
emotion  is  excited ;  nor  is  there  only  one  unvarying  feeling  of  the 
mind,  of  one  exact  degree  of  intensity,  which  we  denominate  a 
moral  emotion,  as  excited  by  various  moral  actions.  There  are 
various  analogous  actions,  which  excite  various  analogous  moral 
feelings  of  approbation  pr  disapprobation ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  feeling  of  the  similarity  of  these  emotions,  that  we  learn  to 
cluB  together  the  different  actions  that  excite  these  similar  emo* 
tiom  under  a  single  word,  virtuous,  or  right,  or  proper,  or  vicious, 
wrong,  improper.  The  ideas,  of  which  Hutcheson  speaks,  are 
these  general  notions  only.  There  are  virtuous  agents,  not  vir- 
tue,—es  there  are  minds  that  have  certain  feelings  approving  or 
disapproving, — not  approbation  or  disapprobation,  as  -one  simple 
state,  in  all  the  varieties  of  these  feelings.  Virtue,  vice,  right, 
and  wrong,  are,  in  short,  mere  general  terms,  as  much  as  any 
other  mere  general  terms,  which  we  have  formed  to  express  the 
similarities  of  particular  things  or  particular  qualities.  The  gen- 
eral notions,  and,  consequently,  the  general  terms,  that  denote 
them,  w€  derive,  indeed,  from  our  susceptibility  of  moral  feeling, — 
since  we  must  have  the  moral  emotions  themselves,  before  we  can 
discover  them  to  be  like  or  unlike,  and  invent  words  for  expres- 
sing briefly  their  similarities ;  but  what  Dr  Hutcheson  and  other 
writers  would  term  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrong, 
— ^though,  in  this  sense,  dertotd  from  our  susceptibility  of  moral  feel« 
ing,  which  gives  us  the  emotions  that  are-  felt  and  classed  as  simi- 
lar,—are  derived  from  it,  only  as  any  other  general  notions  of  re- 
semblances of  any  other  feelings,  or  of  the  circumstances  which 
induce  in  the  mind  certain  similar  feeling8,^-necessarily  presup- 
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pose  the  capacity  of  the  feelings  themselves^  whaterer  they  may 
be,  which  are  afterwards  considered  as  having  this  relation  of 
similarity.  There  are  no  two  feelings,  perhaps,  which  may  not 
be  found  to  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  as  there  are,  pe^ 
haps,  no  two  external  things  which  may  not  be  found  to  have 
some  analogy ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  we  have  a  pa^ 
ticular  internal  iense  for  every  general  notion  of  agreement  of  any 
kind,  which  we  are  capable  of  framing,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
as  many  senses  as  we  have  pairs  of  feeling,  which  we  are  capable 
of  comparing.  There  are  innumerable  similarities  which  are  felt 
by  us  every  hour,  and  consequently  innumerable  general  notioos, 
though  we  may  have  invented  names  only  for  a  few  of  tbem. 
Our  moral  emotions,  like  our  other  emotions,  and  our  other  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  impress  us  with  certain  resemblances  which 
they  mutually  bear ;  and  the  importance  of  the  actions,  which 
agree  in  exciting  the  analogous  feelings  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation, — from  the  influence  which  they  widely  exercise 
on  happiness  as  beneficial  or  injurious, — has  led,  in  every  age  and 
country,  to  the  designation  of  them  by  certain  general  names,  ai 
virtuous  or  vicious,  proper  or  improper ; — but  these  general  terms 
are,  not  the  less,  general  terms,  and  only  general  terms, — signifi- 
cant merely  of  the  resemblance  of  various  particular  actions, 
which  agree  in  exciting  in  the  mind  certain  feelings  that  are  anal- 
ogous. This  distinction  of  virtue j  vice,  right,  wrong,  merit,  de- 
merit, as  mere  general  terms,  expressive  only  of  an  analc^ous  re- 
lation, which  certain  actions  bear  to  certain  emotions,  I  conceive 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  your  clear  understanding  of 
the  theory  of  morals ;  and  I  have  dwelled  on  it,  therefore,  with 
the  wish  that  it  should  become  familiar  to  your  minds.  You  are 
not  to  conceive,  as  Dr  Hutcheson's  view  of  our  moral  feeliogi 
might  lead  you  to  imagine,  tliat  we  discover  a  certain  idea  of  right 
or  wrong,  virtue  or  vice,  from  the  contemplation  of  any  one  par- 
ticular action, — as  if  there  were  a  sense  for  the  reception  o(  such 
ideas, — that  flow  from  them  like  light  from  the  sun,  or  frag^nt 
particles  from  a  rose.  There  is  no  right  or  wrong,  virtue  or 
vice, — ^but  there  are  agents,  whose  actions  cannot  be  contemplat- 
ed by  us  without  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and 
all  actions,-^that  is  to  say,  all  agents,  that  agree  in  exciting  mor- 
al feelings,  which  are  thus  analogous,  we  class  together  as  virtu- 
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OQS  or  TiciOQS,  from  this  circttmstaoce  of  felt  agreement,  alone. 
Thenmilariiy  of  the  emotions  which  we  feel,  in  these  particular 
eases,  is  thus  all  to  which  we  owe  the  notions,  or,  as  Dr  Hutohe- 
flOQ  ca^  them,  the  idea»f  of  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice  ;  and 
it  is  not  more  wonderful  that  we  should  form  these  general  no- 
tions, than  that  we  should  form  any  other  general  notions  what- 
ever. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Hutcheson  with  respect  to  qualities  in  ob- 
jects that  excite  in  us  what  he  terms  moral  ideas,  is  similar  to  that 
which  led  many  ethical  writers, — as  we  saw  in  reviewing  their 
different  systems,  to  refer  our  moral  sentiments  to  reoion  or  judg-^ 
sunt,  as  the  principle  which  measures  the  fitnesses  of  certain  ac<» 
tiotts  for  producing  certain  ends ;  and  which  approivea  or  diaap^ 
pnnes  accordii^ly,  as  different  actions  seem  more  or  less  adapted 
for  producing  the  desired  end.  The  truth  is,  that  moral  approba- 
'tion  and  disapprobation — though,  from  the  common  use  of  those 
terme,  and  the  poverty  of  our  language,  I  have  been*  obliged  to 
employ  them  in  our  past  discussions, — are  terms  that  are  veiy  in- 
adequate to  express  the  liveliness  of  the  moral  feelings^  to  which 
we  give  those  names.  Tlie  moral  emotiam  are  more  akin  to  hoe 
or  kai€j  than  to  perception  or  judgment.  What  we  call  our  appro- 
bation  of  an  action,  inasmuch  as  the  moral  principle  is  concerned, 
is  a  sort  of  moral  love,  when  the  action  is  the  action  of  another ; 
or  moral  complacency  when  the  action  is  our  own,  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  no  exercise  of  reason,  discovering  congruities,  and  de- 
termining an  action  to  be  better  fitted  than  another  action,  for  af- 
fordii^  happiness  or  relieving  misery.  This  logical  or  physical 
approbation  may  precede^  indeed,  the  moral  emotion,  and  may  min- 
gle with  it,  and  continue  to  render  it  more  ^nd  more  lively,  while 
we  are  under  its  influence ;  but,  even  when  such  approbation  pre- 
cedes it,  it  is  distinct  from  the  emotion  itself;  and  we  might  judge 
and  approve  of  the  fitness,  or  disapprove  of  the  unfitness,  of  cer- 
tain actions  to  produce  happiness,  with  the  same  precision  as  we 
now  judge  and  approve,  or  disapprove,— -though  we  had  not  been, 
as  we  are,  moral  beings,  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
ieeiing  a  vivid  delightful  emotion,  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
actions  as  tend  to  produce  that  happiness.  However  our  judgment^ 
as  mere  judgment,  may  have  been  exercised  before,  in  discerning 
the  various  relations  of  actions  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  the 
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tnorat  principh  is  the  source  only  of  the  etnoUon  which  follows 
(he  discorefy  of  such  fitness ;  and  not,  in  the  slightest  degne,  of 
the  judgment  Which  measures  and  calculates  the  fitnesSi  any  inoN  ' 
that!  it  is  a  sense  of  the  fitness  itself.  When  we  speak  of  our  moral 
approbation  of  an  action,  we  may  indeed,  frota  the  convetiienw  of 
such  brief  expressions,  hare  some  regard  to  Wth  feelings-^to  our 
judgment  of  the  fitne$$  of  an  action  to  produce  good  to  an  inditid- 
nal,  or  to  the  world, — and  to  our  moral  Uro$  df  the  beneficial  ac- 
tion which  follows  this  discorery.  But  Mll^  it  is  not  to  b6  forp»t. 
ten,  that  it  is  th^  latter  part  only, — the  distinctive  moral  regard, 
that  belongs  to  the  principle  which  we  have  be^n  consideHng;— 
the  disco  vely  of  the^nevt  is  a  common  exercise  of  judgment,  tbit 
differs  no  more  fVom  the  other  exercises  of  it,  than  diese  differ 
fVom  each  other.  It  is  in  the  order  of  our  emotions^  accordinglj) 
that  I  have  assigned  a  place  to  our  moral  feeling,  in  my  ami^- 
ment  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind ; — because,  though  we  are  ac* 
customed  to  speak  of  moral  approbation,  Motal  jttdgmekti^  or  mor- 
al estimates  of  actions,  the  feelings  which  We  thus  comprsheiid 
under  a  Single  term  are  not  the  simple  vivid  feeling,  which  ii  ail 
that  truly  constitutes  the  moral  emotion, — ^but  a  combinatioD  of 
this  vivid  fueling  with  the  judgment,  as  to  the  fitness  or  teadenc; 
of  the  action,  which,  as  a  mere  judgment,  preceded  and  gav^  rise 
to  the  exertion.  What  is  Strictly  the  mor&l  pari  of  the  compoimd) 
id,  however,  aS  I  have  already  said,  the  iMiorion,  and  the  emolioo 
only. 

There  is,  in  this  case,  with  respect  to  mere  judgment,  preeis<e- 
ly  the  same  error  which  we  have  tfaced  in  the  reasons  that  led 
Dr  Hutcheson  to  the  suppoditioa  of  a  moral  sense.  What  are 
termed  moral  ideas  of  virtue,  merit,  obligation-^tlie  coBsldentioo 
of  which,  as  moral  ideas,  was^  as  his  definition  and  bis  general  ra- 
sbningshow,  the  very  circumstance  which  led  him  Into  his  error,-* 
are  merely,  as  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  to 
you,  the  one  vivid  moral  emotion,  referred  to  the  actions  which 
excite  it  There  are  no  ideat^  therefore,  which  require  the  sup- 
position of  a  peculiar  sense  for  afibrding  them,  even  if  a  sense 
Were  necessary  for  all  those  feelings  which  are  termed  simple 
ideas.  There  is  only  a  parHcnlar  etno^^on — vindicating',  of  conse- 
quence, a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  this  emotion  in  the  mind — and, 
together  with  this  vivid  feeling,  actions,  or  ideas  of  certbin  actions, 
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and  their  conaequence^,  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be  mtarai 
ideat^  when  combioed  with  this  yivid  feeling,  but  which,  as  ideas, 
aie  derived  from  other  soun^es.  It  is  not  the  moral  principle 
which  «ees  the  ^ent,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  action,  or 
which  sees  the  happiness  or  misery  that  has  flowed  from  iit,->*-but 
wheoi  these  are  seen,  and  all4he  motives  of  the  agent  divined,  it 
is  the  moral  principle  of  our  nature  which  then  aflfords  the  emot 
lion  that  may  afterwards,  in  our  conception,  be  added  to  these 
ideas  derived  from  other  sources ;  and  form,  with  them,  compound 
notions  of  all  the  varieties  of  actions  that  are  classed  by  us  as  forms 
of  virtue  or  vice*. 

The  reference  of  our  moral  love  of  certain  actions,  and  moral 
abhorrence  of  olher  actions,  to  a  peculiar  sense,  termed  the  mor* 
al  sense,  has  arisen,  then,  we  may  conclude,  from  a  defective  am 
alyeifl,  or  at  least  from  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  those  mor- 
al ideas  of  which  the  defenders  of  this  sense  speak,  and  whicV 
seem  to  them  falsely  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  such  a  sense  for 
nffording  them.  The  ideas  of  which  they  speak  are  truly  torn* 
plex  feelings  of  the  mind.  We  have  only  to  perform  the  necesva* 
ry  analysis,  and  all  which  we  discover,  i^  a  certain  emotion  of  mor- 
al love,  that,  accor^ng  to  circumstances,  is  more  or  less  lively,— r 
and  the  notion  of  certain  actions,  that  is  to  say,  of  agents  real  or 
sopppsed,  willing  and  producing  certain  effects.  We  may,  for  the 
eake  of  brevity,  invent  the  general  words  virtue,  right,  propriety, 
aa  significant  of  all  the  actions  which  are  followed  in  us  by  this 
emotion.  But  these  are  mere  generalizations,  hke  other  gener- 
alisations ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  in«nature,  more  than  there  is 
qnadrnped  or  substance. 

But,  though  Dr  Hutcheson  may  have  erred  in  not  analyzing 
with  snficient  minuteness  the  moral  ideas  of  which  he  speaks,  and 
ID  giving  the  name  of  a  moral  sense  to  the  susceptibility  of  a  mere 
emotion  akin  to  our  other  emotions,-^this  error  is  of  little  coose- 
qnence  as  to  the  moral  distinctions  themselves.  Whether  the  feel- 
ing that  attends  the  contemplation  of  certam  actions  admits  of  be- 
ing more  justly  classed  with  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  or  with 
oar  emotions,  there  is  still  a  susceptibility  of  this  feeling,  or  set  of 
feelings,  original  in  the  mind,  and  as  essential  to  its  very  natnre,  as 
any  other  of  the  principles  or  functions,  which  we  regard  as  uni- 
versally belon^ng  %o  our  mental  constitution ; — as  truly  efsential 
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to  the  mtDd,  indeed,  at  anjof  those  temcf  among  which  Dr  Hotcb- 
eaoD  would  fix  its  place. 

The  sceptical  coDcloiioos  which  some  writers  have  conceiTed 
lo  be  dedocible  from  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense,  might,  if  they 
could  be  justly  drawn  from  thai  doctrine,  be  equally  dedodble 
from  the  doctrine  of  moral  emotions  for  which  I  ha?e  cootended; 
since  the  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  same  feelings 
under  a  different  name.  A  very  slight  notice,  however,  of  the 
objection  which  these  conclusions  are  supposed  to  furnish,  will  be 
sufficient  for  showing  the  radical  error  in  which  the  objection  has 
its  source.  You  will  find  it  stated  and  illustrated  at  great  leogtb 
in  Dr  Price^s  elaborate,  but  very  tedious,  and  not  very  clear,  Re4 
Tiew  of  the  principal  questions  of  morals.  It  is  more  briefly  statf 
ed  'by  Mr  Stewart  in  his  Outlines. . 

^  From  the  hy|H>thesis  of  a  moral  sense,  various  sceptical  cob- 
Elusions  have  been  deduced  by  later  writers.  The  words  Right 
and  Wrong,  it  has  been  alleged,  signify  nothing  in  the  objecU 
themselves  to  which  they  are  applied,  any  more  than  the  wordi 
sweet  and  bitter,  pleasant  and  painful ;  but  only  certain  effiBCts  is 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  As  it  is  improper,  therefore,  (accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  modem  philosophy,)  to  say  of  an  object  of 
taste,  that  it  is  sweet;  or  of  heat,  that  it  is  in  the  fire  ;  so  it  is 
equally  improper  to  say  of  actions,  that  they  are  right  or  wroog. 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  morality  as  a  thing  independent  and  on* 
changeable :  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  an  arbitrary  relation  be- 
tween our  constitution  and  particular  objects. 

^^  In  order  to  avoid  t^ese  supposed  consequences  of  Dr  Hatch- 
eson's  philosophy,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  later  wri- 
ters, in  particular  by  Dr  Price,  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Cod- 
worth,  and  to  prove,  that  moral  distinctions,  being  perceived  hj 
reason  or  the  understanding,  are  equally  immutable  with  all  other 
kinds  of  truth."* 

That  r^ht  and  wrong  signify  nothing  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, is  indeed  most  true.  They  are  words  expressive  only  of 
relation,  and  relations  are  not  existing  parts  of  objects,  or  thingSf 
to  be  added  to  objects,  or  taken  from  them.  There  is  no  right 
nor  wrong,  virtue  nor  vice,  merit  nor  demerit,  existing  indepea- 

•  Ontlinei  of  Moral  PhiJotopby,  4tb  ed.  8iro.  p.  13S. 
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dentlj  of  the  a|fents  who  are  yirtuons  or  yicious ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner,  if  there  had  been  no  moral  emotionB  to  arise  on  the  contem- 
plation ^of  certain  actions,  there  would  have  been  no  virtue,  yice, 
'  merit,  or  demerit,  which  express  only  relations  to  these  emotions. 
Bat,  thoi^h  there  be  no  right  or  wrong  in  an  agent,  the  virtuous 
agent  is  not  the  same  as  the  vicious  agent,r— 1  do  not  say  merely 
to  those  whom  he  benefits  or  injures,  but  to  the  most  remote  in- 
diridoal  who  conterapkites  that  intentional  production  of  benefit 
or  injury.  All  are  affected,  on  the  contemplation  of  these  with 
diffierlsot  emotions ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  difference  of  these  moral 
emotions  that  these  actions  are  recognized  as  morally  different. 
We  feel  that  it  will  be  impossible,  while  the  constitution  of  nature 
remains  as  it  is,«— and  we  may  say,  even  from  the  traces  of  the  di- 
Tine  benevolence  which  the  universe  displays,  impossible,  while 
God  himself,  the  framer  of  our  constitution,  and  adiq>ter  of  it  to 
porposes  of  happiness,  exists, — that  the  lover,  and  intentional  pro- 
ducer of  misery,  as  misery,  should  ever«be  viewed  with  tender  es- 
teem ;  or  that  he  whose  only  ambition  has  been  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness more  widely  than  it  could  hslve  flowed  without  his  aid,  should 
be  regarded  with  the  detestatiop  on  that  account,  which  we  now 
feel  for  the  murderer  of  a  single  helpless  individual,  or  for  the  op- 
pressor of  as  many  sufferers  as  a  nation  can  contain  in  its  whole 
wide  orb  of  calamity ;  and  a  distinction  which  is  to  exist  while 
God  himself  exists,  or  at  least  which  has  been,  and  as  we  "bannot 
but  believe  will  be.  Coeval  with  the  race  of  man,  cannot  surely  be 
regarded  as  very  precarious.  It  is  not  to  moral  distinctions  only 
that  this  objection,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  applicable.  Equal' 
ilyy  proportion^  it  might  be  said,  in  like  manner,  signify  nothing  in 
the  objects  themselves,  to  which  theji  are  applied,  more  than  vice 
or  vtrfv€.  They  are  truly  mere  relations,  as  the  relations  of  mo- 
rality. Though  the  three  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle  exist  in 
the  triangle  itself,  and  constitute  it  what  it  is ;  what  we  term  the 
properties  of  such  a  triangle  do  not  exist  in  it,  but  are  results  of  a 
pecviliar  capacity  of  the  comparing  mind.  It  is  man,  or  some 
thinking  being  like  man,  whose  comparison  gives  birth  to  the  very 
feeling  that-is  termed  by  us  a  discovery  of  the  equality  of  the 
squares  of  one  of  the  sides  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  ;  that 
is  to  say, — ^for  the  discovery  of  this  truth  is  nothing  more,-^it  is 
man  who,  contemplating  such  a  triangle,  is  impressed  with  this  re- 
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latioD,  and  who  feels  afterwards  that  it  would  be  iniiMmble  for 
bim  to  cootemplate  it  withoot  aiicb  ao  impreiaioo.    If  lUa  feeling 
of  the  relation  never  bad  arisen,  and  nerer  were  to  erise^  in  anj 
miod,  tbough  the  Aqoares  tbemselTes  migfht  still  exist  as  aepants 
figures,  their  equality  wonld  be  notbiog^^-exaetly  as  justice  v4 
injustice  would  be  nothing,  wbece  no  relation  of  moral  emotios 
bad  ever  been  felt;  for  equality,  like  justice,  is  a  rrioltoii,  nets 
thing ;  and,  if  strictly  analysed,  exists  only,  and  can  exist  only,  in 
the  mind,  which,  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  ol^ects,  is  im* 
pressed  with  certain  feelings  of  relation ;— 4n  the  same  manner  as 
right  and  wrong,  virtue,  vif:e,  relate  to  emotions  excited  in  some 
mind  that  has  contemplated  certain  actions,-**without  whose  coi- 
templations  of  jthe  actions,  it  will  readily  be  confessed,  there  eosM 
be  no  right  nor  wrong,  yirtue  nor  vice,  as  there  conld  be  no  othsr 
relation  without  a  ihind  that  contemplates  the  objects  said  to  be 
related.    Certain  geometrical  figures  cannot  be  contemplated  bj 
us  without  exciting  certain  feelings  of  the  contemplating  mind,-- 
which  are  notions  of  equality  or  proportion.    Is  it  necessary  thai 
the  equality  should  be  itself  something  existing  tn  the  separats 
figures  themselves,  without  reference  to  any  mind  that  eontesh 
plates  them,  before  we  put  any  confidence  in  geometry  ?    Or  is  it 
not  enough  that  every  mind  which  does  contemplate  them  togetb* 
er,  is  impressed  with  that  particular  feelings  in  consequence  of 
which  they  are  ranked  as  equal  f    And,  if  it  be  not  necessary,  is 
the  case  of  a  science  which  we  regard  as  the  surest  of  all  sciences, 
that  the  proportions  of  figures  should  be  any  thing  inherent  ta  the 
figures, — why  should  it  be  required,  before  we  put  confidence  in 
morality,  that  right  and  wrong  should  be  something  existing  in  the 
individual  agents  ?    It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  such  an  inhtr^nu  as  is  required  in  this  postulate ;  or 
what  other  relations,  actions  can  be  supposed  to  have  as  right  or 
iprrong,  than  to  the  minds  which  are  impressed  by  them  with  certain 
feelings.    Of  this,  at  least,  W^  may  be  sure,  that,  if  any  donbt  can 
truly  exist,  as  to  relations  which  we  and  all  mankind  have  fielt, 
since  the  creation  of  the  very  race  of  man,— because,  though,  with 
our  present  constitution,  we  feel  it  impossible  to  consider  cruelty 
as  amiable,  and  greater  cruelty  as  more  amiable,  we  might,  If  the 
frame  of  our  minds  were  altered,  love  the  ferocity  which  we  now 
detest,  and  iy  from  freedom  and  general  benevolence,  to  take 
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•heltet  in  tome  more  Mig;ktfoi  wttfte,  where  there  inight  be  the 
least  pofsible  deiir«  of  good,  and  the  least  possible  enjojment  of 
it,  aaeng  plondereri  whom  we  lotred  much^  and  mairderem  whom 
we  loved  mid  honoured  tnore-^if  any  doubt  of  this  kind  could  tru* 
I7  be  felt,  the  reference  whkh  Dr  Price  would  make,  of  our  mor- 
al sentiments  to  reason,  would  leare  the  difficulty  and  the  doubt 
exactly  where  they  were  before  $  since  reason  is  but  a  principle 
of  our  mental  frame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the  source  of 
meral  emotions,  and  has  no  peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in 
the  supposed  general  alteration  of  our  cental  constitutions.  What 
we  term  reason,  is  only  a  brief  expression  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate feelings  of  relation,  of  which  the  mind  might  or  might  not 
hare  been  formed  to  be  susceptible.  If  the  mind  of  man  remain 
is  it  is,  our  moral  feelings,  in  relatum  to  their  particular  objects, 
are  as  stable  as  our  feeUags  of  any  other  class;  and,  if  the  mind  of 
iiaa  be  altered  in  all  its  fonctions,  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  make  dis** 
Unctions  of  classes  of  feelings,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  every 
thing  which  we  at  present  know, — absurd  even  to  guess  at  the 
latura  of  a  state  which  arises  from  a  change  that  is  imaginary  only, 
and  that,  by  our  yery  supposition,  is  to  render  us  essentially  dif- 
ferent, in  every  respect,  from  the  state  with  which  we  are  at  pros* 
ent  acquainted 

it  is  a  very  powerless  scepticism,  indeed,  which  begins  by  sup- 
posing a  total  change  of  our  nature.  We  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  formed  (0  admire  only  the  cruel,  and  to  hate  only  the  be- 
nevolent; as  in  spite  of  an  axiom,  that  now  seems  to  us  self-evi- 
dent, we  might  ail  h^re  been  formed  to  think  with  the  lunatic, 
that  the  cell  in  which  he  is  confined  is  larger  than  the  whole 
earth,  of  which  it  is  a  part.  What  the  mind  of  a  single  madman 
18^  the  minds  of  all  men  might  certainly  be;  and  we  might 
no  longer  feel  the  same  moral  relations,  as  we  might  no  lon- 
ger feel  the  settle  geometrical  relations  of  space.  But  if  the 
moral  distinctions  be  as  regular  as  the  whole  system  of  laws 
which  carry  00,  in  unbroken  hermony,  the  motions  of  the  uni- 
verse, this  regularity  is  sufficient  for  us,  while  we  exist  on  earth ; 
and  when  we  leave  this  earth,  we  carry  with  us  a  conscience, 
which  can  have  little  fear  that  the  virtues  which  Heaven  has 

made  it  so  delightful  for    us  to    practise  below, ^and  which 

have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  producing  a  happiness  which, 
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when  the  universe  was  formed  with  sach  ionumeniUe  adaptatiom 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  live,  was  surely  not  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  its  Author, — will,  in  that  immortality,  which  Is  only  a 
prolongation  of  this  mortal  life,  be  regarded  with  ahhorreoce  by 
that  great  Being,  whose  perfections,  however  faintly  we  ha?e  en- 
deavoured to  image,  and  f^ho  has  here  been  so  lavish  to  as  of  a 
love,  as  constant  in  its  approbation  of  moral  good,  as  the  moral  ei« 
cellence  which  it  has  made  happy. 

We  have  now,  then,  examined  very  fully  the  great  qaestioo, 
as  to  the  distinctions  whicfa^we  find  man  everywhere  to  hafemade 
of  actions,  as  mora%  right  or  wrmig  ;  and  1  trust,  for  the  sake  of 
your  happiness  in  life  at  least,  as  much  as  for  the  accancy  d 
yoQT  philosophy,  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  withhold  yoar  lof 
ical  assent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  distinction  of  vice  and 
virtue, — a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  to  have  every  chancier 
of  truth  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  the  miod;  and 
which  it  would,  therefore,  be  as  erroneous,  aa  it  would  be  misen- 
ble,  to  deny. 

Certain  actions,  then,  excite,  when  considered  by  us,  ceitiii 
emotions  of  moral  regard.  But,  what  are  those  actions,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  arranged  ? 

In  this  inquiry,  which  involves  tjhe  whole  doctrine  otfroctkd 
ethics^  philosophers  have  been  very  generally  misled,  by  that  spir- 
it of  excessive  simplification,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  Tiri- 
ous  discussions  that  have  occupied  us  together,  we  have  had  occasioa 
to  remark  many  striking  instances ;  and  in  part,  too^  by  the  iD- 
fluence  of  another  error,  which  also  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion of  remarking,-^the  error  of  considering  mere  abstractioos  ai 
realities. 

In  considering  the  emotion,  or  rather  the  various  emotioos  ex- 
cited by  the  various  objects  which  are  termed  heauHfulj  we  ob- 
served the  constant  tendency  of  inquirers  into  diese  interesting 
phenomena,  to  suppose,  that  there  is  one  universal  Beaaty,  which 
is  diffused  in  all  the  objects  that  are  termed  beautiful,  and  fonnst 
as  it  were,  a  constituent  part  of  them. 

Om  Beauty  of  the  world  entire,     * 
The  universal  Veousy^far  beyond 
The  keenest  effort  of  created  eyes, 
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^Bd  their  moit  wide  borisoo,-— dwells  enthroned 

Jo  ancient  silence.    At  her  footitool  stands 

An  altar  bnrning  with  eternal  fire, 

Unsullied,  uncoasamed.    Here,  everj  honr,— 

Here,  every  moment,  in  their  turns  arrive 

Her  offspring ;— an  innumerable  band 

Of  sisters,  comely  all,  but  differing  far 

In  age,  in  station,  and  expressive  roein, 

Moie  than  bright  Helen  from  her  new-bom  babe.  - 

To  thit  maternal  shrine,  in  turns  thej  come 

Each  with  her  sacred  lamp  ;^that,  from  the  source 

Of  living  flame,  which  here  immortal  flows, 

Their  portions  ofits  lustre  thej  may  draw 

For  days,  for  months,  for  years— for  ages  some, 

As  their  great  Parent's  discipline  requires. 

Then  to  their  several  mansions  they  depart. 

In  stars,  in  planets,  through  the  unknown  shores 

Of  yon  etherial  ocean. — Who  can  tell, 

Even  on  the  surface  of  this  rolling  earth. 

How  many  make  abode  ?    The  fields,  the  groves. 

The  winding  rivers  and  the  azure  main. 

Are  rendered  solemn  by  their  frequent  feet^ 

Their  rites  snbtime.    There  each  her  destmM  home 

Informs  with  that  pare  radiance  from  the  skies 

Brought  down,  and  shines  throughout  her  little  sphere 

Exulting.* 

This  universal  Venus,  from  the  undecaying  flame  of  whose 
altar,  has  been  derived  whatever  warms  us  with  delight,  in  the 
myriads  of  myriads  of  objects  that  are  lovely  in  nature,  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  personifications  of  poetry.  But  phi- 
losophy has,  in  truth,  been  as  fond  of  this  personification  as  poet- 
ry itself,  and  is  forever  seeking  in  objects  that  are  beautiful,  the 
charm  of  this  universal  Beauty.  It  has  been  not  less  fond  of  per- 
Booification  in  its  ethical  inquiries,  and  has  forever  heen  employ- 
ed in  the  search.of  one  universal  virtue — of  something,  that  is 
capable  of  existing,  as  it  were,  in  various  forms — and  that  may  be 
supposed  to  form  a  part  of  all  the  actions  which  are  denominated 
virtuous.  There  is  no  virtue,  however,  as  I  have  already  repeat- 
edly said — there  are  only  virttumt  actions^  or  to  speak  still  more 

•  Pleasures  of  the  imagination,  B.  I. 
VOL.  lU.  37 
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correctly,  only  yirtooiiB  agtnu :  and  it  ii  not  one  Tirtnoiis  agent 
ODljr,'or  any  nnmbar  of  yirtooos  agents,  acting  in  one  unifom 
manner,  tb/it  excite  our  moral  emotion  of  regard;  bni  agents  act* 
ing  in  many  different  ways — in  wiys,  in  manners,  that  are  not  lea 
different  in  themselves,  on  account  of  the  real  or  supposed  sim- 
plicity of  the  generalizations  ,and  classifications,  which  we  maj 
have  made. 

By  some  all  yirtiie  has  heeo  said  to  consist  in  benevolence— as 
if  temperance,  patience,  fortitude — all  the  heroic  exercises  of 
self-command,  in  adversity  and  every  species  of  suffering,  were 
not  regarded  by  us  with  moral  love,  till  we  had  previously  dis- 
covered, in  the  heroic  sufferer^  some  benevolent  desire,  which 
led  him  thus  to  endure, — without  a  single  murmur,  or  rather  in  ail 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  choice,«^*€m  amount  of  phjsi* 
cal  evil,  ffom  which  others  would  have  shrunk  with  cowardly 
feebleness.  By  anothersect  of  philosophers,  the  yii^ues  of  self-com- 
mand have  been  exalted  even  above  the  greater  virtues  of  beoer- 
olence.  By  others  the  calm  exercise  of  justice  has  been  said  to 
involve  all  moral  excellence  ;  and  almost  every  ethical  writer  hai 
had  some  favourite  virtue,  to  which  he  has  built  his  altar^  and  as- 
cribed to  it  a  sort  of  omnipresence,  in  all  the  other  virtues,  that 
are  adored  ;  and  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  this,  as  the  iohe* 
rent  divinity,  would  have  been  objects  of  a  worship  that  was  idol* 
atrous. 

From  this  very  circumstance,  indeed,  of  the  different  favoarite 
virtues  of  different  philosophers,  some  sophistical  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  draw  conclusions,  subversive  of  the  very  distinctiooi 
of  virtue  and  vice.  They  forget,  that  even  those,  who  from  their 
little  exclusive  systems,  are  still  thus  exclusive  in  their  systems 
only — that,  in  their  hearts,  they  feel  the  same  regard  for  e?erj 
virtue  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  ethical  controversy, — and 
that  the  asserters  of  benevolence,  as  all  which  constitutes  moral 
worth,  did  not,  on  that  account,  deny  a  moral  *  difference  of  pa- 
tience and  impatience ; — they  only  laboured  to  prove,  though  they 
might  not  be  very  successful  in  their  demonstration,  that  to  be  pa- 
tient was  but  a  form  of  being  benevolent,  and  was  valued  by  us 
for  nothing  more  than  the  benevolence  which  it  implied. 

Of  these  two  narrow  systems,  it  would  be  useless,  however,  to 
enter  into  any  examination  at  present    Their  error  will  be  best 
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seen,  bj  conadering  the  Tirtaes  which  they  would  exclude.  The 
ciaflsificatioD  of  these  Tutues,  that  maj  be  regarded  as  the  most 
cooTenient,  is  that  which  considers  them  as  duties,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  different  individuals,  and,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  most 
comprehensiye  of  all  classification, — the  arrangement  of  them  as 
doties  which  relate  primarily  to  others,  and  duties  which  relate 
directly  to  ourselves. 
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LECTURE  LXXXIII. 

DIVISION  OP  THB  PRACTICAL  VIRTUES  IWTO  THREE  CLASSES- 
DUTIES  THAT  RELATE  PRIM ARILT  TO  OTHERS— DUTIES 
THAT  RELATE  DIRECTLY  TO  OURSELVES— A5D  DUTIES  TO 
GOD. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  discussions  in  which  we  have  been  of 
late  engag'ed,  of  the  theory  of  morals,  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  those  practical  duties  of  which  we  have  been  in- 
yestigating  the  source.  Man  is  not  formed  to  know  only, — ^he  is 
formed  still  more  to  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge,  by  acting  in 
conformity  with  it.  In  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  be  is 
surrounded  with  a  multitude,  to  almost  every  one  of  whom  some 
effort  of  his  may  be  beneficial,— who,  if  they  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  his  strenuous  and  long-continued  exertions,  which  are  ne- 
cessary only  on  rare  occasions,  require,  at  least,  in  the  social  in- 
tercourse of  life,  those  little  services  of  easy  courtesy,  which  are 
not  to  be  estimated  as  slight,  from  the  seeming  insignificance  of 
each  separate  act ;  since  they  contribute  largely  to  the  amount  of 
general  happiness  by  the  universality  of  their  diffusion,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition.  While  his  actions  may  thus  have 
almost  unremitting  usefulness,  Nature  has^  with  a  corresponding 
provision,  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  be  active  ;  and,  not  content 
with  making  it  delightful  to  him  to  be  merely  active, — since  this 
propensity  to  action,  which  of  itself  might  lead  him  sometimes  to 
benefit  others,  might  of  itself  also  lead  him  to  injure  as  well  as  to 
benefit, — she  has,  as  we  have  seen,  directed  him  how  to  act,  by 
that  voice  of  conscience  which  she  has  placed  within  his  breast; 
and  given  still  greater  efficacy  to  that  voice  by  the  pain  which  she 
has  attached  to  disobedience,  and  the  pleasure  that  is  felt  in  obey- 
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iDg  it,  and  remembering  it  as  obeyed.  Of  tbia  moral  pleasure  it 
is,  indeed,  the  high  character,  that  it  is  the  only  pleasure  which 
no  situation  can  preclude ;  since  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  those 
external  agressions  and  chances,  which  can  lessen  only  the  power 
of  diffoaing  happiness,  not  the  wiih  of  diffusing  it, — and  which, 
even  in  robbing  the  virtuous  of  every  thing  beside,  must  still 
leave  with  them  the  good  which  they  have  done,  and  the  good 
which  they  would  wish  to  do. 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  such,  as  not  impartial  spectators 
oaly,  but  the  individual  himself  can  survey  with  pleasure,  is  the 
exerciae,  and  almost  the  unremitting  exercise,  of  dutisi.  To  have 
diichaiiged  these  best,  is  to  have  Ined  be»t,  it  is  truly  to  have 
lived  the  most  fio6/y,  though  there  may  have  been  no  vanities  of 
wealth  in  the  simple  home,  which  was  great  only  because  it  con- 
taioed  a  great  inhabitant, — and  no  vanities  of  heraldry  on  the  sim- 
ple tomb,  under  the  rude  stone  of  which,  or  under  the  turf  which 
is  unmarked  by  any  memorial,  or  by  any  ornament  but  the  her- 
bage and  the  flowers  which  nature  every  where  sheds, — ^the  ashes 
of  a  great  man  repose.  What  mere  symbols  of  honour,  indeed, 
which  man  can  confer,  could  add  to  the  priaise  of  him  who  possesses 
iatemally,  all  which  those  symbols,  even  when  they  are  not  false- 
ly representative  of  a  merit  that  does  not  exist,  can  only  picture 
to  tbe  gazer^s  eye, — to.  the  praise  of  him  who  has  <fons  every 
things  which  it  was  right  for  him  to  do,-^who  has  abstained^  in  his 
very  desires,  from  every  thing  which  it  would  have  required  a 
sacrifice  of  virtue  to  possess, — and  who,  in  suffering  the  common 
ills  of  our  nature,  has  suffered  them  as  common  ills,  not  repining 
at  affliction,  nor  proud  of  enduring  it  without  a  murmur,  but  feel- 
ing only  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  system  which  is  good,  and  that 
it  is  that  which  it  is  easy  to  bear. 

Human  life,  then,  when  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  life,  is,  as 
1  have  said,  the  exercise  of  duties. 

In  treating  of  our  practical  vtrtutf,  I  shall  consider,  first,  those 
which  directly  relate  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  afterwards,  those 
which  immediately  relate  to  ourttlvti.  Besides  these  two  classes 
of  duties,  indeed,  there  are  others  of  a  still  higher  kind, — the  do- 
ties  which  we  owe  to  the  great  Being  who  formed  us,--doties 
wbich,  though  they  do  not  absolutely  produce  all  the  others,  at 
leiaat  add  to  them  a  ibrce  of  obligation,  which  more  than  doubles 
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their  own  moral  urgency ;  and  with  the  wilful  viehtion  or  iktf* 
led  of  which,  there  caa  be  as  little  moral  excellence  of  character 
in  the  observance  of  other  duties,  as  there  would  be  in  the  virtae 
of  any  ode  who,  after  boasting  of  a  thousand  good  deeds,  shoold 
conclude  by  confessing,  that  he  had  never  felt  the  slightest  affieo 
tion  for  the  parent  to  whom  he  owed  existence,  and  wisdom,  aod 
worldly  honour,— or  for  some  generous  benefactor  who  had  bees 
to  him  like  a  parent.  These  duties  of  gratitude  and  reverence 
which  we  owe  to  God,  will  admit,  however,  of  more  appropriate 
illustration,  after  the  inquiries  on  which  we  are  to  enter  in  anoth- 
er part^of  the  course,  with  req[>ect  to  the  traces  of  the  diyine  pe^ 
fections,  that  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  frame  and  order  of  the 
universe. 

At  present,  then,  the  practical  virtues  which  we  have  to  cob- 
sider,  are  those  that  relate  immediately,  only  to  our  fellow-cief 
tures  and  ourselves. 

Of  these  two  great  classes  of  duties,  let  ua  consider,  in  thefirrf 
place,  the  duties  that  primarily  relate  to  others. 

Of  the  living  multitude  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed  ot 
this  earth  which  is  our  common  home,  by  far  the  gfi^ater  number 
have  no  other  relation  to  us,  than  simply  as  they  are  human  be 
ings, — who  may,  indeed,  sometimes  come  within  the  sphere  of  oar 
usefulness,  and  who,  even  when  they  are  far  beyond  this  sphere 
of  active  aid,  are  still  within  the  range  of  our  benevolent  affec- 
tion, to  which  there  are  no  limits  even  in  distance  the  most  re- 
mote,— ^but  to  whom  this  benevolence  of  mere  wishes  is  the  oaly 
doty  which,  in  such  circumstances,  is  consigned  to  us.  There  are 
others,  with  whom  we  feel  ourselves  connected  by  peculiar  ties, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  we  owe  peculiar  duties,  varying  in  kiod 
and  importance,  with  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  that  coo* 
nect  us  with  them.  The  general  duties  which  we  owe  toallmaii' 
kind,  may  be  treated  firsts — ^before  we  enter  on  the  consideFatioD 
of  the  peculiar  duties  which  we  owe  to  certain  individuals  only,  of 
this  wide  community. 

The  general  offices  which  we  owe  to  eveiy  individual  of  man- 
kind, may  be  reduced  to  two  great  generic  duties, — one  mgatroe^ 
the  other  ponttve,— H>ne  leading  us  to  abstain  from  all  intentionai  io' 
jury  of  others,  the  other  leading  us  to  be  actively  beneficial  to  them. 
With  the  former  of  these,  at  least  with  the  greater  number  of  tb« 
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specific  duties  which  it  generically  comfreheadSi  jmiiu  is  very 
aearlj  synonymoos;  with  the  other  set  of  specific  duties,  benevo^ 
knee; — which,  though  it  may,  in  truth,  be  made  to  comprehend 
the  negative  duties  also,  since,  to  wish  to  benefit,  is  at  the  same 
time  to  wish  not  to  injure,  is  usually  confined  to  the  desire  of  pos- 
itive increase  of  good,  without  including  mere,  aiwtinence  from 
mjury. 

I  proceed,  then^  to  the  considesation  6f  the  former  set  of  du- 
ties, which  are  negative  only,-— as  limited  to  abstinence  from  every 
thing  which  might  be  injurious  to  others. 

These  duties,  of  course,  are,  specifically,  as  various  as  the  dif 
ferent  sorts  of  injury  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  occasion,  directly 
or  incBrectly.  inch  ii^ries,-^if  man  were  wretched,  enough  and 
fearless  enough  both  of  individual  resentment  and  of  the  law,  to 
do  whatever  it  is  in  his  power  to  do, — would,  in  their  possible 
complication  and  variety,  be  almost  beyond  our  power  of  number- 
ing them,  and  giving  them  names.  The  most  important,  however, 
if  arranged  according  to  the  objects  which  it  is  the  direct  immedi- 
ate intention  of  the  injurer,  at  the  moment  of  an  injury,  to  assail, 
may  be  considered  as  reducible  to  the  following  general  heads  :-~- 
They  are  injuries  which  affect  the  sufferer  directly  in  his  person, 
-—in  his  property,^— in  the  affections  of  others, — in  his  character, 
— in  his  knowledge  or  belief, — in  his  virtue, — in  his  tranquillity. 
They  are  injuries,  I  repeat,  which  are  intended  to  affect  the  su& 
fierer  dirtdly  in  his  person^ — in  his  property — ^in  the  affections  of 
others,-^n  his  character,  &c. 

Let  us  now,  then,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these  sub- 
divisions of  our  merely  negntive  duty,  in  the  order  in  which  Ihave 
now  stated  them.  Of  injuries  to  the  pernm  of  another,  the  most 
atrocious,  1  need  not  say,  is  that  which  deprives  him  of  life ;  and 
as  it  is  the  only  evil  which  is  absolutely  irreparable  by  us,  and  is 
yet  one  to  which  many  of  our  most  impetuous  passions  might  lead 
Qfl,.-«jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  or  even  sudden  wrath  itself,— -with- 
out taking  into  account  those  instances  of  violence  in  which  mur- 
der is  onty  the  dreadful  mean  of  accomplishing  a  sordid  end,— the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  man  has  provided  against  the  frequency 
of  a  crime  to  which  there  might  seem  so  many  fearful  induce- 
ments and  facilities,— by  rendering  the  contemplation  of  it  some- 
thiDg,  from  which  even  the  most  abandoned  shrink  with  a  loathing 
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which  is,  perhaps,  the  ooly  human  feeliftg  which  still  remaiai  in 
their  heart ;  and  the  commission  of  it  a  source  of  a  wilder  i^Djr 
of  horror  than  caif  be  borne,  eren  by  the  g^oomj  heart  which  wai 
capable  of  conceiving  the  crime,      ^Homo  homim  rtt  mcts.'^ 
When  we  read  or  hear  of  the  assassin,  who  is  driyen,  bj  the  in- 
guish  of  his  own  conscience,  to  reveal  to  those  whom  most  hs 
dreaded,  the  secret  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  hide,»--addm- 
sing  himself  to  the  guardians,  not  of  the  mere  laws,  which  he  has 
offended,  (for  of  the  laws  of  man  he  does  not  think,  except  that 
he  may  submit  himself  to  that  death  which  they  only  can  awaid,) 
but  to  the  guardians  of  the  life  and  happiness  of  those  whose  in- 
terests have  been  assigned  to  them, — the  guardians  of  the  indifid* 
ual  whom  their  protection,  at  that  moment,  whicbis  ever  before 
his  memory,  was  too  powerless  lo  save  ;  when  we  think  of  the 
number  of  years  that  in  many  instances  of  this  kind  have  elapsed, 
since  the  mortal  blow  was  given,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  time, 
which  effaces  all  other  sorrows,  to  lessen  that  xemorse,  which  no 
one  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  the  wasting  of  the  cheek,  uA 
the  gloomy  melancholy  of  the  eye, — can  we  fail  to  regard  a  spec- 
tacle like  this  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  that  Almighty 
Protector  of  the  world,  who  proportions  the  internal  restrsinta  of 
conscience  to  the  iniquity  that  needs  to  be  restrained,  and  to  the 
amount  of  evil  which  would  flow  from  it,  if  unrestrained,-^ 
who,  seeming  to  leave  the  life  of  every  individual  at  the  mercy  of 
every  arm,  has  secured  for  it  a  defence,  in  the  very  bosom  of  him, 
whose  watchful  glance  had  already  marked  its  victim,  and  whose 
hand  was  already  almost  raised  to  give  the  blow.    The  reign  of 
superstition, — ^its  wide  and  general  reign,  is  now  over,  at  least  in  oor 
land.    We  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  volumes  of  philosophj, 
to  convince  us,  that  the  ghost  which  haunts  the  murderer  if  hot 
an  image  of  his  own  fancy.    This,  now,  the  very  children  will  tell 
us,  while  they  laugh,  not  so  gaily,  perhaps,  as  at  other  tales,  hat 
still  with  laughter  which,  thoi^h  mixed  with  a  little  horror  is 
sincere,  at  the  spectres  which  their  predecessors  in  the  same  noK' 
ery,  a  single  generation  back,  would,  on  hearing  the  same  storj, 
have  seen  before  their  eyeB  for  more  than  half  the  night    There 
is  no  fear  then,  now^  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  suppose  anj 
peculiar  supematuml  visitation,  in  the  shape  that  seems  forever 
rising  to  the  eye  of  the  murderer.    It  is  to  the  influence  of  hii 
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fIroQg  conoaptioB  alone,  that  all  wiU  agroe  in  aacribiog  it ;  and  if 
it  be,  as  it  most  certainlj  it,  the  resalt  only  of  conception  that  is 
awfuUj  viyid,  how  strongly  does  it  nark  the  horror,  so  far  sarpas* 
sing  the  horror  of  erery  other  offence,  which  nmst  ba?e  given  to 
the  imagination,  this  agonizing  sensibility.  The  robber  may  plun- 
der,— ^the  traitor  may  destroy,  without  any  moral  superstition  of 
Ibis  sort;  hot  let  one  human  being  give  his  last  gasp  beneath  the 
dagger  pf  another  human  being ;  and,  though  superstition  had  be- 
fore been  banished  from  the  earth,  there  is  at  least  one  individual^ 
to  whom  this  single  crime  woul4  be  sufficient  to  call  it  back. 

The  species  of  injury  which  1  have  placed  next  in  order,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  property  of  others. 

Were  we  to  consider,  for  ,the  first  time,  the  unequal  distribu* 
tion  of  property  in  society,  without  reflecting  on  the  amount  of 
general  happiness  to  which  that  unequal  distribution  is  subservi- 
ent, we  should  scarcely  know,  in  our  astonishment  at  the  seeming 
rapacity  of  the  few,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  many,  whether 
the  boldness  of  such  an  usurpation,-«*at  least  of  that  which,  on  such 
a  first  unreflecting  view  would  seem  usurpation,— ^r  the  strange 
aobmiBsion  by  all  the  plundered,  to  an  usurpation  which  they  might 
hare  prevented,  were  the  more  wonderful.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  represent  this  first  aspect  of  society;  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  has  been  done  by  Paley. 

^  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in'a  field  of  com:  and  if, 
(instead  of  each  picking  where  and  what  it  liked,  taking  just  as 
much  as  it  wanted,  and  no  more,)  yon  should  see  ninety-nine  of 
them  gathering  all  they  got  into  a  heap ;  reserving  nothing  for 
themselves,  but  the  chaff  and  the  refuse ;  keeping  this  heap  for 
one,  and  that  the  weakest,  perhaps  worst  pigeon  of  the  flock ;  sit- 
ting round,  and  looking  on  all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  de- 
▼onring,  throwing  about  and  wasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon,  more 
hardy  or  hungry  than  the  rest,  touched  a  grain  of  the  hoard,  all 
tlie  others  instantly  flying  upon  it,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  if  you 
ahould  see  this,  you  would  see  nothing  more  than  what  is  every 
day  practised  and  established  among  men.  Among  men,  you  see  the 
Dinety-and-nine  toiling  and  scraping  t<^ther  a  heap  of  superflui* 
tiee  for  one,  (and  this  one,  too,  oftentimes  the  feeblest  and  worst 
of  the  whole  set,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  madman,  or  a  fool ;)  getting 
nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while,  but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of 
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the  provision,  which  their  own  industry  produces ;  looking  qaietlj 
'  on,  while  they  9ee  the  fruits  of  ail  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled ; 
and  if  one  of  the  number  take  or  touch  a  particle  of  the  hoard, 
the  others  joining  against  him,  and  hanging  him  for  the  theft.'^ 

There  must,  indeed,  as  this  author  adds,  be  ^^some  very  im- 
portant advantages  to  account  for  an  institution  which,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  so  paradoxical  and  unnatural,''  and  such  advantages  it  is 
very  easy  to  discover.  The  gross  inequality  of  property,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  at  any  one  moment,  is,  it  is  evident,  only  the 
effect  of  that  security  and  absolute  command  of  property,  which 
allow  the  continual  accumulation  of  it  by  continued  industry ;  and, 
without  such  security,  and  absolute  command  of  the  profits  of  ex- 
ertion, the  arm  of  the  strong  would  soon  have  been  weary  of  the 
little  toil  which  was  necessary  for  mere  subsistence ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  wise  would  have  contented  itself  with  enjoying, 
rather  than  augmenting,  its  scanty  but  precarious  acquisitions.  If 
all  things  had  been  common  to  all,  that  common  all  would  traly 
have  been  of  little  worth  to  the  individuals,  who  would  have  seen 
nothing  appropriated,  indeed,  but  nothing  enjoyed.  Instead  of 
that  beautiful  and  populous  earth  which  we  behold, — where  cit- 
ies pour  wealth  on  the  fields,  and  the  fields,  in  their  turn,  send 
plenty  to  the  cities, — where  all  are  conferring  aid  and  receiving  aid, 
and  the  most  sensual  and  selfish  cannot  consume  a  single  inxniy, 
without  giving,  however  unintentionally,  some  comfort,  or  the 
means  of  comfort  to  others, — ^instead  of  this  noble  dwelling-place 
of  so  many  noble,  inhabitants,  we  should  have  had  a  waste  or  a 
wilderness,  and  a  few  miserable  stragglers,  half  famished  on  that 
wide  soil  which  now  gives  abundance  to  millions.  Nor  would  the 
loss  of  mere  external  convenience  and  splendour  have  been  the 
chief  evil.  The  intellectual  sciences,  and  arts,  and  systems  of  mo- 
ral polity,  which  distinguish  the  civilized  from  the  savage,  by  diA 
ferences  far  more  important  than  any*  which  the  eye  can  perceive, 
never  would  have  arisen  on  such  a  scene.  It  was  property,  that 
very  exclusive  property,  which  is  now  better  secured  by  the  civil- 
ization to  which  it  gave  rise,  that  was  itself,  at  a  still,  earlier  peri* 
od,  the  great  civilizer  of  man. 

if,  indeed,  in  considering  these  comforts  of  society,  which  flovr 

•  PaUj^i  Moral  Philotopbj,  2Ut  Ed.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 
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'  from  the  distribatioo  of  property,  that  could  not  be  secare,  with- 
out  becoming  soon  unequal^-^we  considered  only  the  comfort  of 
the  feir  who  possess  the  greater  share,  the  happiness  of  the  few 
might  seem — ^and,  it  will  be  allowed,  would  truly  be  comparatioeUf 
— an  object  of  too  little  Talue^  to  be  4et  against  any  great  loss  of 
comfort  on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  But  it  requires  only  a  very 
slight  reflection  on  the  circumstances  of  society,  as  it  i^  at  present 
before  as,  to  discover,  that,  even  if  the  few  have  gained  more, 
the  many  have  gained  much;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  very  nice  ob« 
server  and  estimator  of  the  situation  of  both, — of  the  enjoyment 
that  is  involved  in  mere  occupation,  and  of  the  misery  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  total  want  of  it, — it  might  seem  necessary  to  reverse 
the  scale,  and  to  ascribe  the  greater  gain  to  the  many  rather  than  to 
the  few.  ney  profit  by  the  results  of  every  science  and  art,  which 
they  enable  the  stodious,  whom  they  support,  to  prosecute  at 
their  leisure ;  the  speculations  of  the  sage,  whom  they  perhaps 
count  idle, — speculations  that  teach  new  processes,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  to  the  innumerable  busy  hands  that  are  every  moment 
producing,  almost  blindly,  the  beautiful  results,  of  which  they 
know  little  more  than  that  they  are  of  their  own  producing, — may 
be  found  at  last  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  some  humble  implement, 
or  humble  luxury,  in  the  obscurest  cottage ; — and  even  the  wretch, 
who  in  the  conunon  prison,  earns  a  part  of  his  subsistence  by  the 
meanest  operations  to  which,  in  the  division  of  manufacturing  la* 
boar, 'the  human  hand  can  be  put,  has  accommodations,  which,  mis- 
erable as  they  are,  compared  with  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  and 
the  free,  are  yet  themselves  bueuriesy  compared  with  the  far  more 
miserable  accommodations,  which,  if  there  never  had  been  any  in« 
equality  of  property  among  mankind,  would  in  that  system  of 
sloth,  and  consequent  imbecility,  have  been  the  common  lot  of  all. 
This  influence  of  wealth,  and  of  the  division  of  labour  in  the  en- 
joymenti  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  is  very  strongly  pictured 
by  Dr  Mandeviile  in  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his 
work. 

^^  A  man  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should  discover  luxury  in 
the  plain  dress  of  a  poor  creature  that  walks  along  in  a  thick  par* 
ish  gown  and  a  coarse  shirt  underneath  it ;  and  yet  what  a  num- 
ber of  people,  how  many  different,  trades,  and  what  a  variety  of 
skill  and  teols,  must  be  employed  to  have  the  most  ordinary  York- 
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flhire  cloth  f  Whtt  depth  of  thouifht  and  ingeDiiity,  whtt  toil  nodi 
kboar,  and  what  length  of  time  mutt  it  hare  cost,  hefore  a  laatt 
coald  learn  from  a  seed  to  raise  and  prepare  so  usefal  a  product 
as  lioeD  f  Mast  that  society  not  be  Vaiol  j  carioas,  amoi^f^  whom 
this  admirable  eommodity,  after  it  is  made,  shall  not  be  thought 
it  to  be  used,  even  bj  the  poorest  of  all,  before  it  is  brought  to  a 
perfect  whiteness ;  which  is  not  to  be  procured  but  by  the  assis* 
tance  of  all  the  elements,  joined  to  a  world  of  industry  and  pa- 
tience ?  1  have  not  done  yet :  Can  we  reflect,  not  only  %m  the 
cost  laid  out  upon  this  luxurious  invention,  but  likewise  on  the  lit- 
tle time  the  whiteness  of  it  continues,  in  which  part  of  Its  beaufy 
Consists ;  that  every  six  or  seven  days,  at  farthest,  it  wants  desn- 
tng,  and,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  continual  charge  to  the  wearer ;  can 
we,  I  say,  reflect  on  all  this,  and  not  think  it  an  extravagant  pece 
of  nicety,  that  even  those  who  receive  alms  of  the  parish,  should 
not  only  have  whole  garments  made  of  this  operose  manufacture, 
but  likewise  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  soiled,  to  restore  them  to 
their  pristine  purity,  they  should  make  use  of  one  of  the  most  jth 
dicious  as  well  as  difficult  compositions  that  chemistry  can. boast 
of ;  with  which,  dissolved  in  water  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  ttoat 
detersive  and  yet  innocent  lixivium  is  prepared,  that  human  indus- 
try has  hitherto  been  able  to  invent  V^ 

The  feeling  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  violation  of  the  prope^ 
ty  of  another,  though  uniformly  attendant  en  the  noti&n  of  prc^r- 
ty,- requires,  of  course,  this  notion  as  antecedent  to  the^moral  Reel- 
ing ;  and  property  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  creature  of  the  pub- 
lic law,  not  because  our  moral  feelings  are  arbitrary  results,  of  the 
arbitrary  institutions  of  man, — but  because,  as  soon  as  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  social  ordinances,  and  the  advantages  to 
which  they  give  rise,  these  ordinances  become  themselves  an  ob- 
ject of  that  moral  regard,  the  susceptibility  of  which,  as  an  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  mind,  preceded  all  law,— and  transfer  this  regard 
which  themselves  excite,  to  forms  of  succession  and  transfer,  which 
might,  otherwise,  have  been  arbitrary  and  indifiierent  It  is  not,  in 
such  cases,  however,  the  social  ordinance  which  is  loved  merely  as 
an  ordinance,  but  the  good  to  which  it  Is  perceived  that  such  or- 

•  FaUe ^Ihe  Bses,  VoL  L  p*  lit.    Load.  1718, 
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JinaDcet)  upon  the  whole,  tend  to  give  riio ;  and  {his  ohedience 
to  that  which  is  an  eWdeot  sonroe  of  g9od  mfon  ike  vible,  and 
which,  in  the  particniar  case  of  property,  is  ohTionsly  prodoctive 
of  the  greatest  good,  as  a  standard,  to  which,  in  oases  of  doubtfn^ 
right,  all  might  be  obliged  to  bend-^nd  peace  be  thns  preserved, 
wh<en  otherwise  there  could  not  fail  to  be  hostility,  is  the  circam* 
•tance  that  has  extended  to  artificial  arrangements  of  property, 
those  moral  emotions  which  originally  had  a  narrower  field ;  but 
which  still  have  the  same  great  object  as  before,  when  they  em« 
brace  *the  widest  plans  of  legislative  wisdom. 

The  writers,  who  attempt  to  prove  justice  to  be  a  virtue,  whol* 
ly  adventitions,  and  not  the  result  of  any  original  moral  tendency 
of  oar  nature,  because,  in  different  stages  or  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, there  are  different  viem$  offfroperiyi'^foTget  that  justice,  as 
a  moral  virtue,  is  not  the  creation  of  property,  but  the  conformity 
of  our  actions  to  those  views,-— that,  though  all  men  in  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  in  every  age  since  the  earth  was  peopled,  had, 
without  even  the  exception  of  a  single  monstrous  individual,  uniU 
ed  in  their  notions  of  wha^  is  termed  property,  there  might  still 
have  been  the  diost  complete  injustice,~-a  desire  of  invading  this 
pvoperty,  not  merely  as  frequent,  as  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  mankind,  but  equally  universal  with  the  notion  of  property  it* 
self.  There  might,  then,«— the  mere  notion  of  property  remain- 
hug  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same,— have  been  either  per- 
fect justice,  or  perfect  injustice,  or  such  a  mixture  of  both,  as  the 
present  order  of  society  presents.  It  is  justice,  not  to  invade  that 
which  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  another ;  and  though  law  can- 
not  produce  yiMties,  it  may  present  to  it  new  objects,  by  the  stand- 
ard- which  it  fixes  of  transfers  and  successions,  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  arbitrary ;  aod  may  present  these  new  objects 
to  cor  justice,  without  any  breach  of  moral  principle ;  since, 
though  law,  as  mere  law,  or  the  expression  of  the  wHl  of  many 
individuals,  can  never  be  felt  by  us  to  be  maraUff  obligatory,  on 
this  account  alone,— obedience  to  a  system  of  laws,  of  which  the 
evident  tendency  is  to  the  public  good,  is  itself  an  object  of  our 
qioral  regard,  as  soon  as  we  are  capable  of  knowing  what  law  is, 
and  what  are  its  general  beneficial  tendencies.  In  the  different 
rights  of  property,  then,  in  different  nations  and  ages,  as  variously 
maK:tioned,  in  various  systems  of  jarisprudence,  I  perceive  no  in- 
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consisteiiey  of  the  moral  principle.  I  pereeiTe  every  where,  on 
the  contraiy,  a  moral  principle,  which,  amoog  the  rude  and  the 
ciyiliased,  and  in  all  th^  innumerable  gradations  of  civilized  life, 
and  of  systems  of  law  more  or  less  sage  and  refined,  feels  that 
Inhere  are  certain  things,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to  mvade/^in 
savage  life,  perhaps,  only  the  objects  which  are  in  the  immediate 
<>ccupation  of  another,  or  on  which  he  has  exercised  his  labour, 
for  purposes  of  utility  to  himself, — ^in  more  civilized  society,  io- 
numerable  objects,  which  the  circumstances  of  that  society  bare 
rendered  essential  to  the  comfort  of  their  possessor,  and  V htch 
law,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  general 
happiness,  has  allotted  in  various  ways.  Till  it  can  be  sbowo, 
therefore,  that  this  regard  for  social  onltnoficet,  that  are  manifest* 
ly,  upon  the  whole,  productive  of  good,  and,  consequently,  the 
regard  for  that  good  of  which  they  are  productive,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  moral  principle,  of  which  the  great  object  js  that  nrj 
good — the  sophist,  who  would  represent  the  varying  rights  of 
property,  as  proofs  of  a  varying  morality,  has  no  argument,  in 
showing  the  mere  influence  of  such  ordinances,  that  teach  as  to 
respect,  what  otherwise  might  have  been  indifferent  It  is  the 
same  moral  principle  of  justice  still,  though  directed  to  new  ob- 
jects ;  as  it  is  still  the  same  power  of  vision,  that  traces  the  stars 
of  the  firmament,  though,  but  for  the  nice  contrivances  of  the  op 
tician,  and  the  labour  of  all  the  ruder  artificers,  who  have  fumislh 
ed  him  with  the  materials  of  his  beautiful  art,— eye  after  eje, 
might  for  ages,  have  gazed  upon  the  great  vault  above,  withost 
knowii^  the  very  existence  of  brilliant  multitudes  of  worlds, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  this  skilful  but  simple  contrivance,  it  is  noir 
imj>06sible  for  the  rudest  observer  not  to  perceive.  Who  is  there, 
that,  on  this  account,  will  deny  to  the  mind  its  original  visual  sen- 
sibility T  That  mental  sensibility  is  the  same, — the  bodily  oi^b 
of  sight  is  the  same, — ^yet  how  different  in  power  and  extent  is  oar 
vision  itself !— at  least  as  different,  as  the  wider  and  narrower  in- 
fluence of  justice,  that  respects  in  one  state  of  society,  a  thousand 
objects  which  are  unknown  to  it  in  a  state  of  ruder  polity. 

In  contending  for  essential  principles  of  morals,  no  one  asserts 
that,  in  circumstances  which  are  absolutely  different,  the  moral 
sentiments  should  be  the  same, — ^more  than  that  an  eye,  with  and 
without  a  telescope,  should  form  the  same  views  of  the  nature 
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tbat  is  before  it  In  tava||;e  life,  the  notioaf  of  property  ere  few^ ' 
becaase,  there  are,  io  truth,  ia  sach  a  state,  few  objects  that  caa 
be  Qsefal  to  the  individual.  It  is  luxury,  which,  creating  new  ob- 
jects, and  new  wants,  creates  also  new  objects  to  be  appropriated. 
It  is  probable,— 4f  we  are  to  suppose  man  ejer  to  have  been  ab- 
solately  savage,  without  the  exercise  of  a  single  art, — ^that  mere 
occupancy  was  then  the  only  title.  Indeed,  what  other  title  to 
the  common  giAs  of  nature,  could  there,  in  such  circumstances, 
be  ?  When  his  labour,  however,  had  been  employed  in  rendering 
aseful,  what  in  itself  had  no  use,  he  would  not  merely  feel  the 
work  of  his  art  to  be  his  own;  but  the  work  would  be  respected 
as  his,  by  those  who  knew  the  labour  which  he  had  employed, 
and  the  purposes  of  personal  advantage,  to  which  it  was  meant  to 
be  instrumental ;  or  at  least,  if,  in  such  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tioD,  it  were  an  object  of  rapine  to  others,  there  would  still,  un- 
less in  circumstances  of  mutual  enmity,  be  a  feeling  of  conscious 
wrong  in  the  aggressor.  This  species  of  property,  we  according- 
ly find  recognized  wherever  man  is  to  be  found ;  and  is  it  wonder- 
ful, that  other  species  of  property,  which  could  not  even  be  con- 
ceived in  savage  life,  however  useful  in  the  circumstances  of  re- 
fined society,  should  not  be  regarded  as  sacred,  by  those  to  whom 
the  possesion  of  it  would  seem  to  confer  no  utility  on  the  posses-^ 
sor,--i>who  would  rather  have  the  trouble  of  excluding  others, 
than  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  that  from  which  he  excluded 
themf 

The  mere  hist^y  of  property  then, — interesting  as  it  is  in  the 
illustrations  which  it  affords,  of  many  beautiful  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  of  the  advantages  which  man  receives  from  the 
social  government,  to  the  force  of  which  his  own  individual  power 
has  contributed  as  an  element,  like  the  other  elements  that  mingle 
with  it — ^is  yet  valuable  only,  as  illuitraiivt.  The  moral  principle^ 
which  in  the  various  stages  of  society,  in  all  the  varieties  of  prop*- 
erty  which  social  ordinancds  have  made  or  ateured^  impresses  on 
us  the  duty  of  respecting  the  various  objects  which  are  propertyy 
— that  is  to  say,  which  are  objects,  that,  in  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  could  not  be  violated  without  a  footing  of 
self-reproach  in  the  invader — is  all  which,  ethically,  we  have  to 
consider.  That  such  a  feeling  does  arise  in  the  breast  of  him  who 
invades,  what,  in  the  general  circumstances  of  the  society,  is  re- 
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garded  aa  propeHji  even  the  sophist  who  would  foimd  so  msck 
OD  the  Faryiog  circuiostaiicea,  io  which  it  arises,  does  not  dispute; 
aod  it  is  this  j€di$ig^  in  whatever  circumstances,  and  in  whatever 
manlier  it  may  have  .arisen,  from  which  the  du<y  flows.  Whether 
the  object  be  of  a  kind,  which  even  in  the  fabled  state  of  aatare, 
we  should  have  felt  it  right  to  respect,  as  the  property  of  his 
who  had  won  and  occupied  it,  with  ius  own  nnwearied  labour,  or 
of  a  kind  which  we  respect  as  property,  because  we  respect  that 
'Social  good  which  arises  from  the  laws  that  have  declared  it  to  be 
propert7--*Ht  is  not  wonderful  that  our  feeling  of  respect,  for  it 
should  seem,  in  these  two  cases,  to  be  the  same ;  siace  the  respect 
is  only  that  feeling  of  moral  doty,  the  object  of  which,  that  if  al- 
ways some  form  of  good  to  others;  is  in  both  cases  truly  the  same. 

Justice,  then,  1  repeat,— «and  the  distinction  is  one  which  is  of 
great  importance,  is  not  what  eonttimin  property^it  is  that  rir* 
tue,  which  presupposes  property,  and  respects  it,  however  consti- 
tuted. It  may  vary,  therefore,  with  all  the  ordinances  of  differ- 
ent social  states-^bttt  it  is  still  the  same  virtue,  if  it  respest  what, 
in  those  different  states,  is  legally  assigned  to  individuals ;  and,  as 
the  same  virtue,  in  all  these  cases,  directed  to  the  same  object  of 
abstaining  from  what  is  prtvum$ly  affirmed  or  recognised  as  prop' 
erty,  it  does  not  vary,  in  the  variations  of  human  policy,  that  mj 
assign  to  individuals  in  one  state,  what,  from  different  views  of 
general  good,  would  not  be  assigned  to  them  in  a  different  state,- 
but  which  still,  in  every  case,  points  out  to  justice  what  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  property,  which  that  unvarying  virtue  does  Dot 
fail  to  respect. 

To  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  which  flow  frOm  the  g^"- 
eral  observance  of  this  duty,  that  leads  us  to  abstain  from  tbe 
property  of  others,  however  much  it  might  seem  capable  of  con- 
tributing to  our  own  gratification,  would  surely  be  a  saperflaoai 
labour.  Indeed,  in  picturing  to  you  the  advantages  which  flow 
from,  the  very  inequality  of  property  itseff,  I  have  already  exbib* 
ited  to  jou,  the  benefit  of  the  principle  which  respects  propertfi 
and  of  the  duty  which  consists  in  our  conformity  to  this  principl^i 
— *a  duty,  without  which,  indeed,  the  mere  acknowledgment  of 
the  various  things  possessed,  as  things  of  which  the  possessioa 
otigAi  not  to  be  violated,  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  general  feel' 
ings  of  mankind,*  with  respect  to -the  importence  of  this  daty^  *'* 
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indeed  safficieDtly  shown,  in  the  laws  which  they  hare  established 
for  punishing  the  breach  of  it  Even  under  our  own  ezcelieDt  le- 
gal system,  in  which  death  is  appointed  to  him,  who  premeditates 
and  executes  the  death  of  another,  it  is  appointed  also  to  him,  who 
has  assailed  the  property  only,  not  the  person  ;  and  politically  and 
morally  erroneous,  as  this  equal  allotment  of  punishment,  to  offen- 
ces  so  unequal,  most  truly  is, — it  still  marks  sufficiently  the  gener- 
al feeling  of  the  evil,  which  would  arise  to  society  from  the  fre- 
quent violation  of  this  simple  duty,  that  such  an  allotment  of  pun* 
ishment  should  still  continue,  in  such  a  nation,  and  in  such  an  age. 

When  we  consider  the  multitude  who  are  in  possession  of 
means  of  enjoyment,  that  are  to  them  the  means  only  of  selfish 
avarice  or  of  profligate  waste, — in  both  cases,  perhaps,  productive 
rather  of  evil  than  of  good  to  the  individual  possessor, — and  when, 
at  the  same  time,  we  consider  the  multitudes,  far  more  numerous, 
to  whom  a  small  share  of  that  cumbrous  and  seemingly  unprofita- 
ble wealth,  would  in  an  instant,  diffuse  a  comfort,  that  would 
make  the  heart  of  the  indigent  gay  in  his  miserable  hovel,  and  be 
like  a  beam  of  health  itself  to  that  pale  cheek,  which  is  slowly 
wasting,  on  its  wretched  bed  of  straw,  in  cold  and  darkness,  and  a 
famine  that  is  scarcely  felt,  only  because  appetite  itself  is  quench- 
ed by  disease, — it  might  almost  seem  to  the  inconsiderate,  at  least 
for  a  moment,  in  contemplating  such  a  scene,  that  no  expression 
of  the  social  voice  could  be  so  beneficial,  as  that  which  should 
merely  say,  let  there  be  no  restraint  of  property,  but  let  all  the 
means  of  provision  for  the  wants  of  mankind,  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  imperious  necessity  of  those  wants, 
which  all  partake.  It  requires  only  the  consideration  of  a  mo- 
ment however,  to  perceive,  that  the  very  distribution  would,  itself, 
be  the  most  injurious  boon  that  could  be  offered  to  indigence,-^ 
that  soon,  under  such  a  system  of  supposed  freedom  from  the  usur- 
pations of  the  wealthy, — ^instead  of  the  .wealth  which  supports, 
and  the  industry  which  is  supported,  the  bounty  which  relieves, 
and  the  penury  that  is  relieved, — ^there  would  only  be  one  gener- 
al penury,  without  the  possibility  of  relief;  and  an  industry  that 
vrould  be  exercised,  not  in  plundering  the  wealthy,  for  there  could 
cot  then  be  wealth  to  admit  of  plunder,  but  in  snatching  from  the 
Treaker  tome  scanty  morsel  of  a  wretched  aliment,  that  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  labour  of  the  struggle,  to  him 
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who  was  too  poweritil  not  to  prerail.  The  tices  that  wouU  tj- 
rannize  uncontrolled,  in  such  an  iron  a^,  t  do  not  attempt  to  pic- 
tare.  I  speak  only  of  the  mere  physical  ^ants  of  man,  and  of  the 
means,  which  diferent  states  of  society  afibrd,  for  the  gratification 
of  those  wants,  according  as  possession  is  more  or  less  secured) 
though  no  other  original  difference  were  supposed,  than  of  Ibe 
simple  right  of  property.  There  would  be  no  palaces,  indeed)  in 
such  a  system  of  equal  rapine^ — and  this  might  be  considered  as 
but  a  slight  evil,  from  the  small  number  of  those  who  wene  strip- 
ped of  them ;  but  when  the  chambers  of  stale  had  disappeared, 
where  would  be  the  cottage,  or  rather  the  whole  hamlet  of  cot- 
tages, that  might  be  expected  to  occupy  its  place  ?  The  simpti 
dwellings  of  a  happy  peasantry  might  be  the  last,  indeed,  to  be 
inraded ;  but  when  the  magnificent  mansion  had  been  stripped  by 
the  first  band  of  plunderers,  these  loo,  would  soon  find  plufidereii 
as  rapacious.  No  elegant  art  could  be  exercised, — no  science  coK 
tivated, — where  the  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence  for  theday, 
would  afford  us  no  leisure  for  studies  or  exercises,  beyond  the  asp* 
ply  of  mere  anitaial  wants;  and  man,  who,  with  property, is  what 
we  now  behold  him,  and  is  to  be,  in  his  glorious  pi^resi  even  on 
earth,  a  being  far  nobfer  than  we  are  capable,  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  dirining", — ^Urould,  without  property,  soon  become, 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  brutal  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  what  it 
is  almost  as  Afficuft  for  our  imagination  to  pictnre  to  us,  as  it  would 
be  for  il  to  pictore  what  he  may  become  on  earth,  after  the  maoj 
long  ages  of  progressive  improvement.  Such  is  the  state  tt  irbicb 
we  should  be  reduced,  if  all  men  were  to  do  trhat  the  rolA>e)*  iodi- 
viduafly  does.  He  contributes  whatever  a  single  heart  and  a  an* 
gle  arm  can  contribute,  to  make  of  the  social  and  happy  world 
around  ns,  that  unsocial  and  miserable  world,  which  We  vlualj  la- 
bour to  conceive.  His  crime  is  hot  perpetrated  -against  tfa  indi- 
vidua!  only,  Inil  against  the  very  union  that  binds  society  tc^thct' 
and  the. abhorrence  with  which  his  crime  is  considered,  is  not  lb« 
mere  tvlratli  thai  is  felt  by  fhe  aggrieved  individual, — ft  islbesvro- 
pathizing  resentment  of  all  mankind. 
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LECTURE  LXXXIV. 

ON  OUR  NEGATIVE  DUTIES  TO  OTHERS — ^ABSTAINING  FROM  ROB* 
RING  THEM  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  OTHERS— ON  ABSTAIN* 
ING  FROM  INJURING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OTHERS— ON  VB- 
RAdTY* 

GrdfTLKMEir,  in  treating  of  the  general  duties  which  we  owe  to 
ail  mankind^  I  conaidered  these,  in  my  last  Lecture,  as  of  two  class* 
es,  negative  and  poeitive  ; — the  one  set  leadii^  us  to  abstain  from 
injaiing  others,  the  other  set  leading  us  to  be  actively  useful  to 
them. 

An  indiTidual,  it  is  evident,  may  be  injured  by  us,  in  various 
ways,  with  wliich,  of  course,  in  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  the 
different  forms  of  injury,  there  is  a  co-extensive  variety  of  duty. 
He  may  be  injured  directly  in  his  perton,— in  his  properly, — ^in 
those  qffeeiione  of  olAert,  which  are  almost  a  species  of  property^ 
— 4n  his  character,—- in  his  knowledge  or  beliefs — ^in  his  ^trftie, — in 
his  tranqniUiiy. 

Of  these  various  modes  of  injury  we  haver  considered  two.  I 
proceed  then,  now,  to  the  third  in  order, — the  injury  which  we 
may  do  to  any  one,  by  robbing  him  of  the  affections  of  those,  whose 
love  may,  perhaps,  be  to  him,  the  most  precious  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

Aiection,  1  have  said,  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  form  of 
wealth  possessed  ; — and  the  most  delightful  affection  which  cva  be 
given  to  us,  is  truly,  if  I  may  apply  the  cold  terms  of  merchandise 
to  the  pure  commerce  of  the  heart,  a  species  of  property,  for 
which  the  price  of  similar  affection  has  been  paid,  and  to  which 
the  laws  of  wedlock  have  given  a  leg^l  and  holy  title*    It  is  to  the 
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robbery  of  conjugal  afTection,  therefore,  as  the  most  important, 
that  I  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this 
species  of  injury. 

If  the  gfuilt  of  the  robber  were  to  be  estimated,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  evil,  which  he  knowingly  produces,  where  is  it, 
that  our  most  indignant  hatred  of  the  crime  should  be  fixed  ?  Not 
surely  on  him^  whom  alone  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate  a 
robber.  The  wretch,  who  perishes  on  the  scaffold  for  his  sordid 
thefts,  unpitied,  perhaps,  by  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  crowd 
of  gazers,  that  mark  the  last  faint  convulsion  of  his  limbs,  only  to 
wonder  when  the  quiverings  are  to  cease, — may  deserve  the  hor- 
rors of  that  ignominotts  punishment  under  which  he  sinks.  But 
does  he  truly  rank  in  villany  with  the  robber  of  another  class,— 
with  him,  who  would  be  astonished,  perhaps,  to  have  a  place  as- 
signed to  him  among  common  pilferers, — but  who  is  in  guilt  the 
basest  of  them  all, — however-  noble  he  may  be,  in  titles,  and 
splendid  with  all  that  pomp,  which  can  be  alike  the  cohering  of 
vice  and  of  virtue  ?  There  may  pass,  in  some  stately  carriage, 
white  the  crowd  are  still  gazing  on  the  body  that  hangs  lifeless  be- 
fore them,  some  criminal,  of  far  deeper  iniquity,  whose  eye  too 
may  turn,  where  ail  other  eyes  are  fixed,  and  who  may  wonder 
at  the  increase  of  crimes,  and  moralize  on  their  causes,  and  re- 
joice at  their  punishment, — while  the  carriage  in  which  he  re- 
clines, and  moralizes  at  his  ease,  is  bearing  him  to  the  house  of 
his  friend,  by  a  secret  appointment  with  her  who  is  the  mistress 
of  it, — whom  months  of  incessant  falsehoods  and  treacheries  were 
unable  to  subdue,  but  whom,  by  the  influence  of  some  finer  sima- 
lation,  he  is  at  last  to  carry  off,  as  a  noble  booty,  from  the  ?irtae 
and  happiness  to  which  she  never  is  to  return. 

The  common  thief,  who  steals  or  forces  his  way  into  the  honse 
at  midnight,  has  never  been  treated  with  kindness  and  confidence, 
by  him  whose  property  he  invades ;  and  all  which  he  carries  off 
may,  usually,  be  repaired,  without  yery  much  difiiculty,  or  mav, 
perhaps,  be  of  a  kind  which  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to 
our  convenience,  to  be  replaced  by  the  easy  efforts  that  might  re- 
place it.  But  what  is  to  repair  the  plunder  of  him,  whose  robbe- 
ry is  of  that  description  which  exists  only  within  the  heart, — who 
steals  not  the  object  of  regard  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of  feel- 
ing affection  and  confidence  again, — and  who,  by  a  single  crimei 
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conyertfl,  b  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer,  that  world  of  social  harmo- 
Dj,  which  God  has  made  so  heaatifal,  into  a  world  of  deceiyers 
and  the  deceived !  of  pleasures,  that  are  hut  allusion,  and  of  mise- 
ly  that  is  reality ! 

Let  us  imagine  one  of  those  domestic  groups  which  form,  to 
the  loTor  of  happiness,  one  of  the  loveliest  spectacles  with  which 
the  eartbis  embellished — a  family,  in  the  small  circle,  of  which, 
there  is  no  need  of  distracting  and  noisy  gaieties  without,  because 
there  are  constant  tranquillity  and  enjoyment  within^ — in  which 
the  pleasure  of  loving  is,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wedded  pair,  a  de- 
light, that,  as  blending  in  one  uniform  emotion  with  the  pleasure 
of  being  loved,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  affection 
whi<;h  is  ever  flowing  around  it, — a  delight  that  grows  not  weak- 
er, but  more  intense,  by  diffusion  to  the  little  frolickers  around, 
who,  as  yet,  know  little  more  than  the  affection  which  they  feel, 
and  the  affection  of  which  they  are  the  objects, — but  who  are  ris- 
ing into  virtue,  amid  the  happiness  which  virtue  sheds.  In  con- 
sidering such  a  scene,  would  it  require  any  very  long  and  subtle 
eflbrt  of  reflection,  to  determine,  what  would  be  the  greatest  injury^ 
which  human  malice  could  devise  against  it,  if  it  were  in  the  pow- 
er of  malice  to  execute  every  atrocity  which  it  might  conceive  t 
It  would  be  that  very  injury,  which  the  adulterer  perpetrates, — 
the  crime  of  him  who  can  see  all  this  happiness,  and  can  say  in  his 
heart,  ikU  happiness  sJiall  exist  no  longer.  A  time  may  indeed  come 
when,  if  his  artifices  be  successful,  this  happiness  will  exist  no 
more^ — when  she,  who  was  once  as  innocent  as  she  was  happy, 
shall  have  been  consigned  to  that  remorse,  which  is  to  hurry  her, 
too  slowly  for  her  own  wishes,  to  the  grave, — and  when  the  home 
which  she  has  deserted,  shall  be  a  place  of  wretchedness  and  des- 
olation^— where  there  is  one  miserable  being,  who  knows  his  mis- 
ery, and  others,  who  still  smile,  while  they  inquire  anxiously,  with 
a  sort  of  fearful  wonder,  for  the  presence  of  her,  whose  caresses 
they  no  longer  enjoy, — ^and  are  as  yet  ignorant  that  a  time  is  to 
arrive,  when  they  are  to  blush  at  the  very  name  of  her,  to  whose 
knee  and  embrnce  of  fondness,  they  are  longin?  to  return. 

When  Milton  de«cribes  the  Leader  of  the  fallen  spirits,  as  wit- 
ne^sin?,  on  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  the  happiness  of  the  first 
Pair,  he  knew  well  how  necessary  It  was  to  the  poetic  interest 
which  he  wished  us  to  feel,  in  the  character  and  enterprise  evem 
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of  thii  aQdadoqs  Rebel,  that,  in  the  reiy  proq^t  of  eieoutrngUi 
inrernal  parpoM,  he  should  have  some  reluctaace,  to  dtf tiirh  that 
beautifnl  happinets,  which  was  before  his  eyes : 

O  hell !  what  <|o  mioe  ejet  witi)  gntf  behold ! 
Into  oor  room  of  bliu  tbui  Ufh  adranced 
Creatures  of  other  mould— earth -bora  perhaps, 
•Not  spirits —jet  to  beatenlj  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ;— whom  my  thooghto  pursue 
With  wonder^  and  ooaJd  love,  so  liTejj  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  formM  them  on  their  shape  hath  pourM. 
Ah,  gentle  pair !  je  little  think  hov  nigh 
Tour  change  approachesy.p-wben  all  these  delights 
Will  Tanish,  and  deliver  ye  to  wo,— 
More  wo,  the  morh  your  taste  is  now  of  joy. 
Ill'fencM  your  heavep  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  entered  ;-^yet  no  purposed  foe 
To  you— whoin  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 
Though  I  unpitied.     League  with  yon  I  seek. 
And  motual  amity.—  Hell  shall  unfold 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 
And  send  fbrth  all  her  kings  :— There  will  be  room — 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits-^o  receive 
Tour  nuB^roui  ofspriogi— ''if  no  better  place, 
.  Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loth,  to  this  revcog^^ 
On  yon,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  him  who  wronged* 
And  should  1  at  your  harmless  innocence 
Melt,  (as  f  do,)  yet  public  reason  just, 
Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged, 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compel  me  now 
To  do  what  alse,  though  daiaaed,  1  should  abhor.^ 

It  is  similar  happiness,  which  the  adulterer  invados.  Bot  ht 
has  Dot  the  oompuDction  of  the  fiend,  in  inyadiiig  it  He  eptaff 
into  paradisei  eager  to  dittroy.  He  i^irades  it  becaose  it  fs  happi- 
ness, la  manj  cases,  it  is  hi9  vanitj,  which  he  seeks  to  gratify* 
far  more  than  hia  nensoal  appetito ;  Urn  beauty  with  which  the 
eye  is  moat  attractive  to  him,  is  the  love  with  which  it  is  already 
beaming  on  another ;  and  if  there  were  less  previous  conjagal  af- 
faction  to  be  ovarcome,  pod,  theroforo,  leas  wretchedness  to  he 
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prodoced,  by  the  eonqueit  whieh  he  is  attbitioui  of  achievin; ,  he 
would  ofteo  forbear  Mb  BednetioiM)  and  reserve  them  for  thoeot 
who  maj  afford  to  his  insatiable  wishes  of  moral  desolation,  a 
greater  harrest  of  misery. 

Soch  is  the  adulterer : — and  of  all  this  mass  of  wretchedness 
which  he  prodoces,  and  of  all  the  iaiquitj  which  can  calmly  med- 
itate and  plan  such  wretchedness,  what  is  the  palliation  whieh  he 
MSigm  t  It  is  the  violence  of  his  love  alone  which  he  pleads^ 
He  is  not  aware,  what  aggravation  there  is  of  his  guilt,  in  that 
which  he  regards^  or  professes  to  regard)  as  the  apology  of  it  If, 
by  tore,  he  mean  mere  jsexual  appetite,  his  excuse  is  of  the  same 
kind,  as  tiiat  of  the  common  robber,  who  should  think,  that  he 
had  i^veb  a  moral  jitttification  of  his  rapacity,  by  describing  the 
debaOcherieS  which  it  enabled  him  to  pursue,  and  the  difficulty 
which,  without  bte  theAs,  he  should  feel,  in  visiting  as  frequently 
the  tavern  and  the  brothel.  And  if,  by  the  love  which  is  asserted, 
be  meant  an  affection  more  woHhy  of  that  name-^what  are  we  to 
dunk  of  the  sincerity  of  Aw  lovO)  who,  to  gratify  his  own  lust,  is 
eager  to  plunge  into  guilt  and  wretchedness  the  very  being  whom 
be  proibfisea  to  regard  with  an  Interest,  which  should  have  led 
bim,  if  sincere^  to  expose  himself,  to  every  «thing  but  guilt,  to  save 
ker  from  misery,  like  that  which  he  is  intentionally  preparing  for 
ker  ?  To  speak  of  affheUon^  ^erefore,  or  of  feelings  to  which  he 
dares  to  give  the  name  of  affection,  is,  on  his  part,  to  double  his 
crime.  It  is  to  confess,  that,  while  he  is  not  merely  regardless  of 
the  happiness  of  the  husband  whom  he  robs,  but  equally  regard- 
less of  the  happiness  of  her  of  whom*  he  robs  him,  he  is  as  com- 
pletely, and  brutally  sel6sh,  in  his  iove,  as  he  could  be  in  his  iniif' 
ftrtmf  or  his  hatnd  ;•— and  that  the  peace,  and  honour,  and  virtue 
of  the  being,  whom  be  professes  to  regard  as  the  dearest  to 
bim  in  existence,  are,  therefore,  as  nothing,  when  he  must  either 
sacrifice  lAem,  or  make  a  sacrifice  which  is  far  more  painful  to  him, 
of  one  of  his  own  desires. 

In  the  present  state  of  manners, — in  which,  at  least  among  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  there  is  so  very  little  of  what  was  once 
considered  as  domestic  life,  and  in  the  place  of  its  simple  unpre- 
tending enjoyments,  such  constant  and  close  succession  of  almost 
theatrical  exhibitions,  on  stages,  on  which  each  is  to  each  mu- 
tually spfe<^cle  and  spectator,— to  perform  gracefully  rtc»r  part  is 
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as  mach  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  unpaid  acton  aacl  actreises, 
in  this  Yolantarj  and  unremitting  drama,  as  it  is  to  the  acton  and 
actresses,  on  another  stage, — whose  livelihood,  as  well  as  gloiy, 
depends  on  the  number  of  hands,  which  they  can  render  by  their 
best  efforts,  most  noisj  in  applause.  That  there  is  a  very  power- 
ful charm,  in  elegant  manners,  and  in  the  lighter  eloquena  of  cw 
versation^  which  can  adapt  itself  readily  to  every  subject,  from  the 
statesmanship  of  the  day  to  the  flower  or  the  feather,  I  am  far 
from  denying, — and  that,  even  in  a  moral  view,  from  the  iaflueDce 
which  it  gives  to  the  opinions  of  the  individual,  and  the  easy  hap- 
piness which  it  spreads  to  all  around  him,  this  excelleiice,  frivo- 
lous as  it  may  seem,  is  not  to  be  despised, — ^however  humble  aod 
comparatively  insignificant  it  must  always  be  rated,  when  placed, 
in  the  scale  of  merit  with  nobler  wisdom,  or  stiU  nobler  excel- 
lence of  the  heart.  One  great  evil  of  this  system  of  universal  dis- 
play, however,  and  of  the  familiar  and  sprightly  levities  which 
it  involves,  is,  that,  where  this  gay  excellence  is  bf  high  value, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  sought  from  all.  To  all  alike  must  be 
paid  those  gallantries  of  manners,  which  all  alike  are  to  admire. 
The  wedded  and  the  unwedded  may  thus  be  said  to  live  io  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  symbols  of  affection,  which,  though  unde^ 
stood  ta  be  mere  symbols,  may  yet,  as  symbols,  excite  that  veiy 
affection  which  they  were  never  seriously  intended  to  awake.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  the  eagerness  for  general  admiration,  there  may  be 
a  wish  to  excite  feelings,  that,  without  amounting  to  love,  may  ap- 
proach love,  in  the  heart  that  is  already  the  property  of  another; 
— an  assiduity  of  attention,  which,  though  there  may  be  no  thought 
of  leading  the  way  to  absolute  infidelity,  has  a  great  portion  of  the 
guilt  of  adultery  itself,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  minor 
species  of  it;  since  its  object  is  to  excite  a  peculiar  admiration, 
which  cannot  be  felt,  without  some  estrangement,  or  tendency  to 
estrangement,  of  conjugal  regard.  In  this  way,  indeed,  1  hafe  do 
doubt,  that  more  disquietude  of  domestic  happiness  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  whole,  than  by  adultery  itself, — and  produced  ia 
bosoms  that  would  have  shrunk  indignantly  from  the  solicitations 
of  the  adulterer. 

The  next  species  of  general  duty,  to  which  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed, is  that  which  relates  to  the  eh4iracter  of  othere. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  which  we  may  occasion  to  any  one, 
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bj  wounding  hU  reputation)  it  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
advantages  which  a  pare  and  honourable  character  directly  af- 
fords. It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  also,  the  value,  above 
even  its  high  intrinsic  eicellenoe,  which  every  individual  from  the 
yery  constitution  of  our  common  |iature,-*-a8  explained  to  you  in 
a  former  part  of  the  course,  when  I  treated  of  the  desire  of  fame, 
— ^is  led  to  attach  to  it.  The  conscience  of  the  virtuous  is,  in* 
deed,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  sufficient  to  itself.  It  cannot  be 
unhappy,  while  afflictions  are  all  from  without,  and  there  is  no 
self-reproach  within,  to  lay  open  the  bosom  to  their  cruel  power ; 
yet,  even  to  the  virtuous,  the  approving  voice  of  those  who  are 
moving  along  with  them  in  their  earthly  path,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  accessions  which  their  happiness  can  receive ;  and  to  rob 
them  of  this  voice,  or  to  convert  it  into  murmurs  or  whispers  of 
reprehension,  is  to  do  ol/  the  evil  which  malice,  that  can  rob  them 
of  the  consciousness  of  merit  itself,  is  able  to  effect  The  con- 
sciousness itself,  indeed,  is  happily  not  within  the  power  of  the  ca* 
lomniator.  fiut  if  it  were  within  his  power,  who  can  doubt  that 
that  power  would  be  gladly  exercised ; — ^that  he  who  defames  at 
the  risk  of  detection,  would,  if  the  virtuei  of  others  were  submit- 
ted to  his  will,  prevent  all  peril  of  this  kind,  by  tearing  from  the 
heari  every  virtue,  of  which  he  must  now  be  content  with  deny 
log  the  existence, — and  thus  at  once  consign  his  victim  to  igno- 
miny, and  rob  him  of  its  only  consolation  ?  So  hateful,  indeed,  to 
the  wicked,  is  the  very  thought  of  moral  excellence,  that,  if  even 
one,  of  the  many  slanderers  with  whom  society  is  filled,  bad  this 
tremendous  power,  there  miglit  not  be  a  single  virtue  remaining 
an  the  earth. 

The  evil,  however,  which  calumny  can  do  to  those  whose  vir- 
tue is  scarcely  in  need  of  any  support  from  public  approbation,  is 
alight,  when  compared  with  the  evil  which  it  may  produce  to 
those,  whose  weaker  virtue  is  mixed  with  much  imperfection*  that 
affords  an  easy  pretext  for  censure,  even  when  censure  is  unmer- 
iteu;  while  the  loss  of  the  encouraging  regard  of  others  is  more 
injurious,  when  withheld  from  frailty,  that,  even  when  it  wishes  to 
do  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  is  too  ready  to  fall,  without  the  sup- 
port to  which  it  clings.  The  real  imperfections  of  mankind  are, 
therefore,  delightful  to  the  heart  of  the  slanderer,  who  sees  ia 
them  only  a  warrant  for  all  those  additional  charges  of  guilt  or 
YOb.  Ill,  40 
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error,  which  it  may  be  his  interest  to  add  to  the  real  amount. 
They  are  the  elements  of  the  poison  which  he  prepares,— -with* 
ont  which,  he  would  have  as  little  power  toclood  the  moral  scene, 
as  the  enchantresses  of  ancient  fable  wonld  have  had  to  ob- 
scare  the  sun,  or  bring  down  the  moon  from  the  sky,  without  the 
baleful  herbs  that  were  essential  to  the  incantation. 

It  is  our  duty,  I  will  not  say  only  to  lore  the  good,  but  eves 
with  our  indignation  against  the  wicked,  to  mix  some  portion  of 
pity,— 4hat  pity  which  would  lead  us  always  to  wish,  that  even 
their  names  could  still  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  virtuous.  If  such 
be  our  duty  then,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those,  who,  far  from 
pitying  the  wicked,  would  gladly  double  all  their  atrocities ;  and 
who,  still  farther  from  loTing  the  good,  would  point  them  out,  ai 
the  wicked,  to  public  execration  ?  There  is  one  species  of  atroe* 
ity,  indeed,  which  such  malignant  industry  does  not  fail  to  render 
clear,  but  it  would  be  well  for  him  who  exhibits  it,  if  that  guilt 
were  the  guilt  of  others. 

^^  He  of  whom  you  delight  to  speak  evil,*'  says  a  sententious 
French  Moralist,  ^  may  become  acquainted  with  what  you  haye 
said,  and  he  will  be  your  enemy ;  he  may  remain  in  ignorance  of 
it,  and,  even  though  what  you  hare  said  were  true,  you  would 
still  have  to  reproach  yourself  with  the  meanness  of  attacking  one 
who  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  If  scandal  is  to  be 
secret,  it  is  the  crime  of  a  coward  ;  if  it  is  to  become  known,  it  is 
the  crime  of  a  madman/'*  The  moral  dilemma  in  this  argumeut 
Is,  Indeed,  addressed  to  one  who  may  be  supposed  to  haye  still  a 
lo?e  of  virtue  in  general,  and  a  detestation  of  that  which  it  would 
be  cowardly  to  do ;  but  even  those,  who  are  insensible  to  the  bet- 
ter motive,  may  feel,  at  least,  the  force  of  the  selfish  one ;  and  if 
the  secret  history  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  malignant  were  known, 
and  the  feelings  also  known,  with  which  they  are  universally  re- 
garded,— it  would  appear,  in  the  estimate  of  all  which  is  gained 
and  all  which  is  lost,  that  detraction  Is  truly  madness  or  folly,  as 
muc^  as  it  is  guilt. 

But,  if  the  tale  we  love  to  whisper  be  just,  can  it  be  a  crim< 
to  lament  ovei^  guilt  that  is  real!  It  is  not  a  crime  to  lament 
over  guilt,  if  we  do  lament  over  it.  But  if  we  do  truly  lament 
over  the  probable  appearances  of  it,  we  shall  not  be  very  eager 

*  St  Lambert,  Oeuv.  Pbiloiopbiques,  Tome  H.  p.  261. 
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to  circalate  a  doubt  that  may  be  iojarions,  till  we  have  reason 
oofBelves,  not  to  doubt  merely,  but  to  belie?e.  I  do  not  wish  to 
recommend  that  weakness  of  humanity,  which,  in  the  world,  oAen 
passes  current  for  virtue,  though  it  implies  rather  a  defect  of  mor- 
al feeling,  than  any  refinement  of  it,— or  which,  at  least,  if  it  be 
virtue,  is  a  virtue  that  can  hear  of  oppression,  and  even  witness  " 
it,  without  feeling*indignation  against  the  oppressor ;  and  which 
rather  would  see  a  thousand  repetitions  of  the  injury,  than  give 
to  the  wicked  the  name  and  the  odium  which  he  deserves.  When 
crimes  are  walking  secretly  in  darkness,  as  muqh  as  when  they 
present  themselves  proudly  in  the  very  sunshine  of  day,  it  is  our 
duty,  to  the  innocent  who  have  suffered^  to  give  to  them  the  con- 
solation of  our  sympathy,  in  the  indignant  feeling  of  their  wrongs, 
^^s  it  is  our  duty  to  the  innocent  who  may  suffer,  to  call  to  them 
to  beware.  Even  in  discovering  guilt,  however,  the  office  which 
we  eiercise  is  an  office  ofduiy^  not  of  pUasure.  It  is  to  be  eier- 
cised,  not  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  rejoices  in  discovering 
something  which  he  may  condemn  ;  but  with  the  sorrow  of  a  lov« 
er  of  human-kind,  who  is  forced  to  add  another  moral  ill,  to  the 
catalogue  of  human  delinquencies.  Such  are  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
erous spirit,  even  when  the  vice  which  it  discovers,  is  of  a  species 
that  implies  more  than  ordinary  moral  turpitude ;  and  when  it 
discorers  only  such  foibles  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  ordinal 
ry  proportion  of  human  virtue,  it  will  love  rather  to  speak  of  the 
Tirtne  than  of  the  failing, — it  will  think  not  of  what  the  indioid' 
ual  is  only,  but  of  what  human  noltire  is*;  and  will  not  withhold^ 
from  one  the  indulgence  which  it  must  extend  to  ail,  and  of  which 
it  must,  even  on  some  occasions,  have  too  good  reason  for  wishing 
the  extension  to  itself. 

When  the  propagators  of  tales  of  scandal  think,  that  they 
have  completely  justified  themselves,  by  declaring  that  all  which 
they  have  said  is  true^  they  forget,  that  there  are  virtues  of  which 
they  are  silent,  that  are  true,  as  well  as  the  defects  of  which  they 
apeak  with  such  minute  and  exact  remembrance ; — and  that,  if  they 
were  to  omit  all  notice  of  what  is  excellent  in  a  character,  and  to 
cull  only  what  is  defective,  the  most  illustrious  of  mankind,  with- 
out any  patUivt  violation  of  biographic  truth,  might  soon  cease  to 
be  illustrious. 

When  detraction  arises  from  envy,  malice,  or  motived  of  sor- 
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did  interest,  it  is  evident,  that  it  can  be  cored  only  by  the  care  of 
the  passions  from  which  it  springs.  But  though  these,  at  first, 
sight,  might  seem  to  be  the  common  sources  of  defamation,  it  is 
to  another  source  that  it  is  chiefly  to  be  traced, — to  the  mere  flip- 
pancy of  the  gay  and  the  idle,  and  the  necessity  of  filting  up,  with 
amusement  of  some  sort,  a  conversation  that  would  flag  bat  for 
this  ever  ready  resource.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing  is  so 
quick  to  present  itself  as  the  fault  of  another,  even*  though  we 
have  fairly  begun  with  speaking  of  his  virtues.  ^^  What  pleasure, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  can  two  or  three  persons  have  together, 
who  have  no  mutual  esteem, — whose  hearts  are  as  void  of  feeliDf^ 
as  their  heads  are  void  of  ideas !  What  charm  could  their  con- 
versation possess,  without  the  aid  of  a  little  scandal  ?  The  sacri- 
fice of  a  third  person  is  almost  always  the  chief  pleasure  of  a 
iete-a-tett.  A  vain  idler,  who  would  otherwise  be  as  wearisome  to 
every  body  as  he  is  weary  of  himself,  speaks  to  men  and  women 
of  the  same  character.  He  flatters,  at  the  expense  of  the  ab- 
sent, their  vanity  and  their  envy : — he  thus  animates  their  languor: 
•—and  they  pay  him  in  the  same  coin.  If  he  is  gifted  with  some 
imagination,  and  can  express  agreeably  the  fluttering  things  which 
lie  wishes  to  appear  to  think  of  you,  and  the  evil  which  he  thinb 
of  others,  he  is  treated  and  caressed ;  becomes  the  favourite  of 
every  circle,  and  will  continue  for  his  whole  life  to  cultivate  the 
talent  of  slandering  graeefuUy,^^* 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  a  remark  of  another  Frencli 
writer,  to  the  same  purport,  "  That  there  is  now-a-days  less  scan- 
dal than  there  was  formerly,  because  there  is  mare  play.  Cards, 
he  says,  have  saved  ipore  reputations  than  a  whole  host  of  itioe- 
rant  preachers  could  have  done,  though  their  only  business  had 
been  to  preach  against  evil^speaking.  But  we  cannot  play  always; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  sometimes  amuse  ourselves  with  a  little 
defamation.^' 

The  moral  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  remark  is,  that 
what  cards  may  thus  have  tended  in  part  to  do,  may  be  effected 
by  other  better  means.  If  scandal  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
poverty  of  conversation,  it  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  minds 
become  more  cultivated,  so  as  not  to  have  every  subject  of  dis- 

•  St  Lamberti  Oeor.  Phil.  Tome  II.  p.  25Q. 
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Gussion  exhausted,  when  the  health  of  the  risitc^  and.  of  the  visit- 
ed, having  once  been  ascertained,  cannot  again,  with  any  decency, 
be  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,— and,  when  the  meteorology  of  the 
day  and  of  the  season  has,  after  a  little  debate,  been  settled  in  all 
its  physical  exactness.  It  is  to  this  general  increase  of  mental 
cultivation  that  the  lessening  of  scandal  is  to  be  attributed,  far 
more  than  to  mere  card-playing, — which  eVen  when  the  use  of 
cards  was  more  prevalent  than  noiV,  could  afford  only  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  that  were  ever  ready  to  begin  again,  with  new 
violence,  when  the  game  was  finished, — with,  perhaps,  a  little  ad- 
ditional bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  losers,  against  the  vices  of 
the  wicked,  and  the  frailties  of  the  weak.  The  only  true  and 
permanent  source  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  faults  of  the  ab$entj 
is  that  itUereii  in  bHth  tubjteti^  which  enables  the  present  to  ani- 
mate their  conversation,  and  to  sustain  it  in  rich  variety,  without 
the  necessity  of  wandering  to  that  resource,  which  marks  the  fol- 
ly of  the  head,  still  more  than  the  uncharitableness  of  the  heart. 
It  is  pleasing  to  trace,  in  this;  as  in  all  its  other  influences,  th0 
connection  of  intellectual  culture,  with  the  virtues  which  it  not 
merely  embellishes  but  invigorates ; — to  perceive  that  philosophy, 
which,  in  senates  and  councils,  teaches  purer  humanity  to  states- 
men and  kings,  extend  its  gentle  influence  to  the  private  circle, 
and  diffuse  a  more  amiable  cheerfulness  on  the  very  pleasures  of 
the  gay. 

The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat,  is  that  of  viraeiiy^ 
which  relates  to  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  others,  as  capable  of 
being  affected  by  the  meanings,  true  or  fabe,  which  our  words  or 
our  conduct  may  convey ;  and  consists  in  the  faithful  conformity 
of  oar  language,  or  of  our  conduct  when  it  is  intended  tacitly  to 
supply  the  place  of  language,  to  the  truth  which  we  profess  to  de*- 
liver,  or,  at  least,  to  that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  by  us  to  be 
true. 

So  much  of  the  happiness  of  social  life  is  derived  from  the  use 
of  language,  and  so  profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language 
be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it ;  that  the  abuse  of  the  con- 
fidence, which  is  placed  in  our  declarations,  may  not  merely  be  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  individual  deceived,— but 
would  tend,  if  general,  to  throw  back  the  whole  race' of  mankind 
into  that  barbarism  from  which  they  have  emeiged,  and  progress 
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•ivel J  ascended  throog^b  still  purer  air  and  still  brighter  saosluDe, 
to  that  noble  height  which  they  have  reached.  It  it  not  w(mde^ 
fnl,  therefore^  that  yeracity,  so  important  to  the  happinesB  of  all, 
and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  personaV  interest  in  the 
▼iolationof  it,  should,  in  all  nations  have  had  a  high  place  aaugft- 
ed  to  it  among  the  yirtaes. 

That,  in  the  case' of  a  Tirtue^  so  essential  to  the  conmierce  of 
life,  man  should  baye  been  led  imtimdhfeijf  to  the  practice  of  it, 
would  not  of  itself  appear  absurd,  or  eyen  yery  wooderful,  to 
those,  who  consider  the  other  instructiye  tendencies  in  oar  coosth 
tution ;  and  since  all,  in  uttering  falsehood,  are  conscious  of  aa  ef- 
fort which  represses' the  truth  that  seems  to  start  of  it^lf  to  tke 
lips,  and  all  seem  to  belieye  what  is  told  them,  till  the  experi^ooe 
of  frequent  deceit  haye  induced  some  de^e  of  doubt  io  the 
young  listener,  who  begins  to  be  a  sceptic ;  it  has  been  supposed, 
by  many  philosophers,  that  tiiere  are,  in  our  nature,  two  isstinc- 
tite  tendencies,  adapted  to  each  other,— a  tendency  to  speak  truth, 
and  a  tendency  to  belieye  what  is  spoken. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  not  yery  easy  to  decide  with  absdote  con- 
fidence ;  since  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that,*  whether  there 
were,  or  were  not,  such  original  tendencies  in  the  mind,  theyso* 
do  truly  form  a  part  of  it, — that  we  have  a  disposition  to  speak 
truth  as  often  as  we  speak,  without  any  positive  motive  to  be  de- 
eeitful;  and  a  disposition  to  belieye  what  is  related  to  usjif}'* 
the  circumstances  of  the  relater,  there  be  no  obyioos  inter' 
est  in  falsehood,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  narratife  it^ 
self,  no  apparent  improbability.  But  since  principles  are  not  to 
be  multiplied,  without  urgent  necessity,  I  confess,  that  I  dooot 
•ee,  in  the  phenomena  of  yeracity  and  belief,  sufficient  reaioDto 
assert  peculiar  instincts,  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  them; 
since  they  admit  of  a  sufficient  explanation,  by  other  more  gtot 
ral  principles. 

That  there  is  a  loye  of  society  in  man,  and  a  desire  of  sTmpt* 
thetic  feeling  in  the  society  that  is  loved,  I  am  far  from  deoyiog; 
and  if  this  general  love  of  sympathy  with  eur  feelings,  to  whicb 
truth  contributes,  were  all  which  is  meant  by  the  assertion  of  io* 
stinctive  veracity,  it  would  be  absurd  to  object  to  the  priDciplC' 
But  this  is  ^ot  what  is  mieant  Ky  the  assertors  of  the  doctfine. 
The  tendency,  of  which  they  speak,  is  an  instinct  gddUknah  ^ 
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it  it  to  this  additional  iutiiict  onlj,  tliat  the  remarks  which  I 
have  to  offer,  are  meaAt  to  be  applied. 

If  we  are  to  go  hack  to  tlie  verj  origin  of  laogm^^  it  roaj  be 
presimied,  that  soom.  want,  or  wish^  would  be  felt,  when  words 
were  uttered.  '  The  Terj  motite,  therefore^  which  led  to  the  use 
of  speech,  would  lead  to  the  truth  of  it ;  since  no  wish  could  be 
attained,  by.the  use  of  language,  unless  the  wish  were  truly  ez« 
pressed.  It  surelj  cannot  seem  wonderful^  that  the  expression  of 
wani$  should  be  sincere-;  though  it  might,  indeed,  have  seemed 
Tery  wonderful,  if^^  with  the  wish  of  obtaining  food  from  a  brother 
savage,  the  savage  had  employed  his  power  of  utterance,  only  to 
declare,  that  he  Was  twt  hungry.  He  might  speak  falsehoods  on 
some  occasion,  indeed,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  led 
him,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  be  sincere,-^that  is  to  say,  from 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  desire.  He  would  have  some  secret 
wish  to  gratify  by  the  deceit,  and  having  this  wish,  he  might  say 
what  was  not,  as  he  was  before  in  the  habit  of  saying  what  was. 

What  is  true  of  the  savage,  is  true  ot  the  child.  He,  too,  has 
wishes  to  gratify ;  and  he  speaks  truth,  because  the  expression  of 
his  wishes  must  be  truth.  Nor  is  this.  all.  The  simple  laws  of 
suggestion,  on  which  the  use  of  arbitrary  sig^  depend,  have  them- 
selves an  obvious  relation  to  veracity,  that  4M>nnecti  the  utterslice 
of  the  toi^e  with  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Language  as  a  mere 
series  of  symbols,  is  associated  with  certain  feelings.  The  feel- 
ing of  warmth,  for  example,  is  more  closely  associated  with  the 
verbal  sign  that  expresses  it,  than  with  any  other  of  the  varioua 
signs  of  which  language  is  composed  ;  and  when  we  think  of  this 
feeling,^  the  word,  warmth,  will  occur  more  readily  than  any  oth- 
er. It  is  the  same  with  all  our  other  feelii^.  They  suggest,  of 
themselves,  by  mere  association,  the  corresponding  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  them  I  and  truth  is  the  result  of  this  veiy  suggestion. 
We  are  conscious  of  an  effort  in  speaking  falsehood,  because,  but 
for  this  effort,  our  feelings  would,  ^f  themselves,  suggest  their 
correspoodii^  signs ;  and  we  have  thus  to  repress  the  truth  that 
rises  spontaneously,  and  to  invent  laboriously  the  combinations  of 
words,  that  are  in  discord  with  our  belief.  What  wonder  is  there, 
that,  when  we  walk  through  a  meadow  in  a  sunny  evening  of  au- 
tumn, there  should  arise  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  ready  utterance,  • 
phrases  expressive  of  the  real  ieeling8,---how  beautiful  is   this 
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scene,  and  how  happy  these  cattle  appear,— rather  than  phniei 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  real  feelings,  and  which  can- 
not be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  readily  uttered,  because  thej 
are  not  readily  suggested, — phrases  which  would  say,  what  a 
scene  of  ruggedness  and  sterility. is  this  before  os,  and  how  terri« 
ble  are  those  wolves  and  tigers  I  When  the  common  laws  of  as- 
sociation are  reversed,  by  which  things  signified  suggest  their 
signs,  as  con versely^  signs  suggest  the  objects  or  -feelings  which 
they  signify,  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  accounting  for 
the  accordance  of  words  and  sentiments,  to  have  recourse  to  a  pe- 
culiar instinct  o£  veracity. 

There  seems,  then,  no  necessity  for  a  pecuHiir  in$tinct^  to  ac- 
count for  the  general  tendency  to  speak  truth,  rather  than  false- 
hood, independently  of  all  moral  consideration  of  the  differeoce 
of  trqth  and  falsehood ;  though  this  moral  feeling,  in  aid  of  the 
common  principle  of  association,  and  of  the  general  love  of  sym- 
pathy, is  certainly  an  important  element  in  the  habitual  ^redac- 
tion of  truth.  As  little  reason  does  there  appear  to  be  for  the 
supposition  of  a  peculiar  corresponding  instinct  of  eredtdity.  All 
which  seems  necessary  to  account  for  this,  is  the  influence  of  com- 
mon experience. 

If  there  be,  as  we  have  seen,  some  very  obvious  reasons  to 
account  for  the  tendency  to  speak  truth,  those  who  hear  must,  for 
the  same  reasons,  be  hearers  of  truth ;  and'  they  who  are  in  the 
constant,  or  almost  constant  habit  of  hearing  troth,  will  of  coane, 
from  the  same  principle  which  direpts  their  reasoning  in  other 
cases,  soon  learn  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  what  is  said  may  be 
regarded,  almost  with  certainty  to  be  true.  It  would  be  as  woDde^ 
ful  that  they  should  not  draw  this  conclusion  as  to  general  truth, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  the  phenomena,  as  that  they 
should  not  draw  a  similar  general  conclusion,  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which  a  similar  concurrence  was  discor- 
ered. .  If  all  men  had  universally  spoken  truth,  all  men  would 
universally  have  believed  truth  ;  or  if  we  deny  this  consequence,  it 
would  really  be  difficult  for  us  to  explain,  why^  we  do  not  put  oor 
hand  as  readily  in  the  fire  as  in  water,  or  jump  down  a  precipice, 
with  as  little  fear  as  we  walk  along  a  plain.  But  all  men  do  sot 
speak  truth,  as  certainly  as  fire  bums ;  and  therefore,  we  beliere 
in  the  one  case,  with  some  little  dodbt,  in  the  other  with  certaia- 
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tf .  It  ieMBi  to  «d  Aore  protmUe  fhal  what  is  md  ««  w  is  tras, 
than  that  it  is  untrue ;— *-tbe  probahilttj  iDcreasing:,  in  avr  estim» 
tkMi,  according  to  the  circamstances  in  which  we  have  pteyj^ 
oubIj  foand  truth  to  be  most  exactly  conforniable  to  the  dechir»» 
tiona  made,— «Bd)  in  maay  cases,  making  a  near  i^prozimtttioa  te 
aiMolute-  certaiotj ;  because,  in  cases  of  the  same  sort,  we  haive 
iarelj>if  ever,  discovered  any  dKBi^eement  of  the  fact  aad  the  a»- 
sertton.  That,  even  if  we  possess  the  instinctive  credulity  sufi^ 
posed,  we  jret  do  not  believe  every  thing  which  is  told  us,  must  be 
admitted  by  those  who  contend  for  tlie  principle.  And  why  do  we 
noi  believe  whatever  is  told  us  ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  by  them  is,  that  we  do  not  believe  every  thing,  because  we 
have  occasionally  been  deceived  : — and  if  the  doubt  can  be  ex- 
plained, by  the  experience  of  the  small  number  of  instances  in 
which  we  have  been  deceived,  why  may  not  the  tendency  to  the 
moderate  assent,  that  is  tempered  by  this  little  mixture  of  doubt 
be  admitted  to  arise,  in  like  manner,  from  our  experience  of  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  in  which  we  have  not  been  deceived  ? 

That  we  should  be  more  credulous  in  childhood  than  in  ma- 
ture life,  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  consider,  that  the  probabili- 
ties of  troth  are  always  far  greater  than  the  probabilities  of  false- 
hood,— ^that  the  discovery  of  many  of  the  possible  motives  to  false- 
hood, on  which  our  doubt,  in  aAer  life^  is  founded,  requires  an  an- 
alysis much  nicer  than  children  can  be  supposed  to  perform, — and 
that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  when  untrained  to  habits  of 
reflection,  to  think  only  of  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  number  is 
very  greatly  superior,  and  to  forget  the  few  exception!^  The 
general  analogies  of  a  langfuage  are,  in  this  way,  made  absolutely 
universal  by  a  child,  as  they  are  in  many  instances,  too,  so  regard- 
ed by  the  vulgar, — who  understand,  indeed,  the  irregular  inflec- 
tiona  when  pronounced,  but  continue,  in  their  own  discourse,  to 
employ  the  more  general  forms  of  termination,  in  the  particular 
substantives  and  verbs,  in  which  grammatical  usage  requires  a  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  rules  of  inflection.  The  child  will 
learn  to  doubt  better,  as  he  will  learn  to  speak  more  idtomatically ; 
but  still  the  too  regular  language  which  he  uses,  does  not  flow 
from  any  peculiar  instinct,  nor  does  the  too  regular  belief. 

The  only  original  principle,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  truly  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomena  of  veracity, — at  least,  the  only  principle 
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in  addition  to  the  general  social  propensity,  by  which  we  delight 
in  the  ejoipathy  of  others,  is  the  sasceptib'ilitj  of  moral  emotion, 
to  the  influence  of  which,  in  aiding  habits  of  truth,  I  hare  already 
alluded.  We  feel,  that  in  injuring  another  in  his  belief,  we  are 
guilty  of  what  is  morally  wrong;  as  we  feel  that  we  are  guilty  of 
moral  wi:ong,  m  injuring  any  one,  howoTor  slightly,  in  hie  person 
or  his  property.  We  abstain  from  the  one  species  of  injury,  there- 
fore, as  we  abstain  from  the  other ;  and  though  I  cannot  think 
that  we  speak  truth,  from  an  instinctive  propensity  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  experience  or  reflection,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
vpeBk  it,  in  many  cases,  from  a  moral  disapprobation  of  deceit, 
which  is  itself  the  result  of  a  tendency  as  truly  origuuU  as  anj  of 
our  imtincti. 
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LECTURE  LXXXV. 

€fS   OUR  NBGATIYE  DUTIES  CONTINUED  ;— rON  ABSTAINING  FROM 

mJURINQ  THE  VIRTUE     OF  OTHERS EITHER  DIRECTLT   ET 

OUR  SEDUCTIONS— OR  INDIRECTLY  BY  OUR  E3LAMPLE  ;  ON 
ABSTAINING  FROM  INJURING  THE  MENTAL  TRANqUILLtTY  OF 
OIHERS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  in  prosecution  of  the  inquiry, 
A  which  we  had  entered,  into  the  great  class  of  negative  duties, 
^considered  those  which  relate  to  our  power  of  injuring  others,  in 
thr—  Tery  important  respects ; — in  the  affection  of  those  whom 
they  lore,— in  their  general  rtpukUian^ — and  in  their  knowledge  or 
helufy  as  affected  hy  the  confidence  which  they  attach  to  our  false* 
declarations.  There  still  remain  two  other  modes  of  injury  to  he 
considered  hy  us,  in  the  two  corresponding  negative  duties  to 
which  they  give  rise. 

Of  these,  the  next  in  order  is  the  dangerous  power  which  we 
auiy  exercise  oyer  the  virtue  of  another. 

This  power  orer  the  yirtues  of  others,  may  he  exercised  in 
two  ways,— dircel/y,  by  our  seductions, — itkdirectly^  by  our  exam- 
ple* 

The  very  name  nduetion  excites,  immediately,  the  thought  of 
one  particular  form  of  allurement  to  guilt,  to  which  that  name  is 
peculiarly  affixed ;  and  which  deserves  this  peculiar  distinction,  by 
the  amount  of  irreparable  injury  that  may  thus  be  produced,  by 
the  persuasion  of  a  few  fatal  moments.  The  remarks,  however, 
which  1  made  in  my  last  Lecture  on  the  crime  of  adultery,  are,  in 
many  respects,  so  applicable  to  this,  as  to  render  superfluous  any 
tong  discussion  of  the  evil  which  the  seducer  perpetrates,--and  of 
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the  selfishDeas  which  mast  be  Id  the  heart,  before  it  could  medi- 
tate 80  much  evil.    There  is  not,  indeed,  in  simple  seduction,  the 
theft  of  affection  belonging  to  another,  of  which  the  adulterer  is 
guilty ;  but  there  is  the  theft  of  the  affection  of  the  indiyidual  her- 
self,— the  frauduUnt  acquisition  of  it,  bj  falsehoods  and  'artifices, 
which,  in  everj  other  species  of  intercourse,  would  be  uniTersal- 
\j  considered  as  lasting  disgrace ;  and  which  are  surelj  not  leas 
disgraceful,  when  the  wretchedness  produced  by  the  fraud,  is  far 
greater  than  any  other  fraud  could  produce, — and  ia  the  wretch- 
edness of  one  of  whom  man,  who  betrays  her  fondness,  was  ap- 
pointed the  protector.    Whatever  other  consequences  may  attend 
die  treachery  of  the  seducer,  there  is,  as  in  adulteiy,-*«t  least  in 
almost  every  case,  the  production  of  misery  to  more  than  the  in- 
dividual directly  betrayed,  to  a  whole  family  perhaps — that  lose 
in  a  single  moment,  as  if  by  some  sudden  desolation,  or  total  change 
of  scene,  whatever  was  delightful  in  the  thought  of  the  past,  or  a 
promise  of  delight  in  the  thought  of  the  future  ;  and  that  must  ei- 
ther cease  to  love  one  whom  it  would  be  agony  to  abandoa,  or  re- 
tain a  love  that  involves  more  intense  and  lasting  anguish,  becauft 
it  is  the  love  of  one  who  never  can  be  happy.     BM,—- tiiou^ 
there  were  no  parent  or  firiend  (o  share  tier  sufferings,  mud  to  ag- 
gravate them  to  her  by  this  very  participation,  there  is  etiil  the 
Ifreat  sufferer  herself, — the  production  of  present  gaiH,  and  futare 
shame  and  misery,  that  admit  almost  as  little  of  consolation  as  ol 
Mmedy,  to  one,  for  whom  the  producer  of  all  this  moral  deprava- 
tion, and  anguish  of  heart,  professes  feelings,  which  he  honoon 
with  the  name  of  iove^-^and  who,  in  the  dreadful  sacrifices  which 
she  has  made,  has  shown  too  strongly  the  force  of  that  attachment 
of  which  he  has  availed  himself,  to  render  her  his  victim.     If  it  be 
justly  considered,  as  adding  tenfold  horror  to  the  crime  of  Nwrifar, 
that  he,  on  whom  death  was  inflicted,  was  a  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  assassin,  and  forgave  the  deadly  blow,  eren  while  he  recog- 
nized the  arm  from  which  it  came,-^what  weight  of  goiit  does  the 
very  love,  which,  even  after  ruin,  still  lingers  in  her  gentle  heait 
that  was  betrayed,  add  to  the  atrocious  selfishness  of  him,  who  re- 
joiced to  perceive  the  tenderness  of  love,  only  as  a  proof  that  hit 
artifices  had  not  been  wasted  ;-*who,  in  abandoning  her  afterwards 
to  all  her  misery,  regretted  only  the  difficulty  which  he  might 
have,  in  shaking  off  a  love  so  obstinate ;  and,  on  receiving,  per- 
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iiapd,  oiM  6f  tbose  letten  of  «pbnid[ii^,^-4ii  whidi,  in  tiie  very 
vehemence  of  mdignatiOB,  it  it  stm  evidei^t  thst  it  is  lore  whick 
vplnnudB,— <oay  iee  tkose  gleams  of  tendeniefs,  with  no  other 
AhoQ^hC  tfaw  that  of  gratified  yaaitj,— a  cooacioue  pride  of  attrac 
taons,  which  might  eacceed  with  other  heartai  as  they  had  succeed^ 
ed  with  that  heart,  orer  which  they  still  retained  so  bsting  a 
bold. 

The  psrM  which  intenrenes,  between  the  first  artifices  of  the 
sedecer,  and  the  misery  to  which  he  is  ultimately  to  give  occa* 
sion,  surely  does  not  lessen  his  guilt,  as  a  moral  agent,  deliberate-* 
ly  planning  those  very  means  of  wretchedness.  Let  os  imagine 
then,  gathered  into  one  terrible  momeni^  all  this  amount  of  wretch- 
edness-^the  distraction  of  parents— the  tears  of  sisters — the  shame 
and  remorse  of  the  frail  outcast ;  or  perhaps,  in  the  dreadful  pro- 
gress of  depravation  of  what  once  was  shame  and  remorse— <a  wild 
excess  of  guilt,  that  seeks  only  to  forget  the  past,  and  that  scarce- 
ly knows,  in  the  distraction  of  many  acquired  vices,  what  it  is 
which  constitutes  at  the  moment,  the  anguish  which  it  feels — ^if  all 
this  combination  of  nuseries  could  be  made  visible,  as  it  were,  to 
the  very  eyes  of  the  seducer,  ip  a  single  moment,  and  the  instant 
production  of  it  were  to  depend  on  a  single  word  of  renewed  so- 
licitation on  his  part;  what  (ovc,  I  will  not  say — ^but  even  what 
passion  that  calls  itself  love — in  any  human  breast,  can  we  con- 
ceive to  be  so  unmoved  by  such  a  sight,  as  to  utter  calmly  a  word 
so  destructive :— and  if  a  single  moment  of  the  miserable  result, 
be  so  dreadful  to  be  contemplated,  how  much  more  terrible  is  it, 
when  regarded  as  the  misery  of  years— of  years  that,  afler  their  . 
course  of  earthly  wretchedness  is  finished,  consign  to  immortality 
a  spirit,  that,  but  for  the  guilt  of  him  who  rendered  it  what  it  is, 
might  have  looked  back  upon  the  earth,  with  the  calm  pleasure 
of  those  who  tura  their  eyes  on  a  scene,  which  their  acts  of  virtue 
have  rendered  delightful ;  and  quit  it  only  for  scenes  which  they 
are  to  render  delightful,  by  the  continuance  of  similar  acts,  or 
wishes  of  virtue. 

It  is  this  Swedes  of  seduction  of  the  purity  of  female  love,  as  I 
bave  said,  to  which  the  name  is  usually  attached. — Bot  there  are 
▼icious  seductions,  of  as  many  kinds,  as  there  are  vtciom  objut$  to 
be  obtained,  by  vieiow  memu.  He,  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
lessens  a  single  virtue  in  the  heart  of  another,  or  introduces  into 
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it  a  single  rice,  or  iocreaaes  the  power  of  any  guilty  passion,  is  t 
seducer, — guilty  hinaself,  to  the  extent  at  least,  or  more  than  the 
extent,  of  the  gailt  which  he  occasions.  The  JlaiUrer  is  a  tediicer 
«-«nd,  in  thinking  of  flattery,  yre  are  not  to  think  only  of  the  courts 
of  kings,  and  of  the  palaces  of  those  who  have  almost  the  spleo- 
door  of  kings*  There  is  a  scale,  which  comprehends  in  it  all  man- 
kind,— a  scale  of  the  great  who  are  great  to  those  heneath  then, 
as  they  are  little  to  those  above  them ;  and,  everywhere,  there 
are  flatterers,  becanse,  at  every  point  of  the  scale,  there  is  some 
little  power  or  patronage,  which  can  gratify  some  little  desire, 
that  corresponds  with  the  gifb  which  the  flatterers  of  flatterers 
can  ofier  to  those  who  pay  to  them  a  similar  homage.  As  it  woald 
be  difficult,  to  find  any  one  too  great  to  be  the  subject  of  adula- 
tion, it  would  be  difficult  also,  to  find  one  too  little  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  if  only  we  could  find  one,  still  meaner,  who  might  look 
to  him  with  hope.  Of  the  various  corruptions,  therefore,  with 
which  virtue  may  be  assailed,  flattery  is  not  merely  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  but  the  most  general  of  all  r  because  it  is  at  oDce 
the  most  easy  to  be  offered,  and  the  surest  to  be  received-  ^  We 
believe  that  we  hate  flattery,^'  says  La  Rochefoucault,  ^^  when  all 
which  we  hate4s  the  awkwardness  of  the  flatterer.^'  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  this  species  of  blandishment,  as  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, to  please,  even  when  rejected ;  and  however  frequeoUj 
refused  admission,  to  be  admitted  at  last  ^^  Habent  hoc  in  se  nat- 
urale  blanditiae,  etiam  cum  rejiciuntur  plaum :  sepe  ezclu89,D0' 
vissime  recipiuntur." 

Flattery,  then,  the  fosterer  of  vanity,  and  often  of  aflectioM 
more  degrading,  implies,  in  whatever  station  the  flatterer  and  the 
flattered  may  be,  a  duregard  of  the  virtue,  of  othen^  which  in  itself 
is  no  slight  vice.  But  the  sly  bribery  of  pram,  is  not  the  only  bri- 
bery, with  which  human  selfishness  would  strive  to  seduce  human 
selfishness.  There  are  grosser  bribes,  which  those  who  count 
themselves  honourable  men,  and  are  aspiring  to  stations  of  still 
higher  honour,  have  no  hesitation  in  employing,  for  the  further^ 
ance  of  wej^^l  vice.  A  little  perjury,  real  or  implied,  is  all  which 
they  require ;  and  they  are  content  to  pay  for  it  its  fair  market 
price,  er  even  to  raise  a  little  the  market  price,  if  perjury  shouM 
have  grown  more  reluctant  than  before,  or  more  skilful  in  the  cal- 
culations of  its  own  exact  value.    It  is  paiqful  to  think,  that  an  of- 
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fence  against  public  morals,  of  tnch  serioiM  import,  should  be  so 
lightly  estimated  by  those,  who  strive  to  forget  their  own  delin* 
qnency,  in  the  equal  and  familiar  delinquency  of  others  ?  as  if  the 
very  wideness  of  guilt  were  not  an  additional  reason,  for  ceasing 
to  contribute  to  that  which  has  been  already  so  extensively  bane- 
ful ;  and  that  the  first  step  to  the  legislation  of  the  freest  and  most 
virtuous  nation  on  the  earth,  to  the  noblest  of  all  the  trusts  which 
a  nation  can  bestow,— -that  of  enacting  the  means  by  which  its  own 
tendencies  to  guilt  may  be  lessened,-— should,  in  so  many  instancesi 
be  the  purchase»of  n  crime,  or  of  many  crimes. 

If,  however,  l^e  purchase  even  of  a  few  crimes,  be  an  offence 
so  worthy  of  reprehension,  not  merely  for  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  the  tenal  barterers  of  their  conscience,  but  still 
more,  for  the  corruption  of  moral  principle,  which  it  tends  to  dif* 
fuse  through  the  whole  community, — what  deeper  reprobation 
belongs  to  those,  to  whom  this  general  debasement  of  a  people,  is 
itself  an  object  of  de«tre««^who  can  see  millions  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  in  aU  the  vices  of  ignorance,  and  know  the  means  which  might 
^ave  accelerated  their  moral  progress,  and  rejoice  with  a  secret 
triumph,that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  witlidolding  them. 
How  many  nations  are  there  on  the  earth,  in  whicb>^othing  is  so 
much  feared  by  those  who  have  the  miserable  charge  of  the  gen- 
eral servitude,,  as  that  man  should  become  a  little  nobler,  than  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  be,  when  he  has  to  bow  his  head  at  the  feet 
of  the  oppresner ; — and  in  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
dreaded,  as  the  diffusion  of  that  which  the  slave  cannot  feel  long, 
and  continue  to  be  a  slave.  To  withhold,  for  purposes  of  selfish 
gain,  the  means  by  which  the  moral  condition  of  a  state  might  be 
ameliorated,  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  injury  to  virtue,  compared  with 
the  atrocity  of  which,  the  guilt  of  seducing  to  vice  a  single  indi- 
▼idoftl,  is  a&  insignificant  as  would  be  the  crime  of  a  single  assas- 
sination, compared  with  the  butchery  of  millions  in  the  massacre 
of  a  whole  nation, — of  which  none  were  to  survive  but  the  mur- 
derers themselves,  and  those  by  whom  the  murder  was  sanctioned 
and  applauded. 

The  various  species  of  sedliction  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering, have  had  some  object  of  direct  personal  gam  in  view.  The 
betrayer  of  female  innocence,  has  previously  yielded  himself  to 
the  control  of  appetites  and  passions,  that  are  to  him  what  reason 
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Md  moFtliij  are  to  the  gobd ;  asd  that  muH  he  gratified,  thoogl 
he  seek  the  gratificatioD  of  them  ia  maerj  itself.  The  flatterer 
seeks  the  favour  of  hias  irhom  he  flatters^  and  seeks  it  aiually  for 
interests,  without  which,  the  mere  favevr  woukl  he  of  little  ▼alvt 
to  him.  The  briberies  of  mooey,  or  pkce,  or  pensioa,  preseat  or 
future,  near  or  remote,«-or  whatever  else  can  be  offered  to  the 
vapaeitjr  of  avarice  or  ambition,  or  of  all  the  passions  which  ava- 
lice  and  ambition  can  gratifj,— are  not  gifts  or  promises  that  are 
gfutiistoitf,  but  expect  a  return  of  profit  of  some  sort,  to  the  psi- 
sions  of  the  briber.  Even  those  who  .delight  in^keeping  natioBi 
in  ignorance  and  servility,  and  who  care  not  ho|^  many  vices  maj 
accompany  or  flow  from  these,atill  see  the  comieotiee  of  servility 
as  an  effect,  with  ignorance  as  a  cause  ;  and  perhaps,  would  hare 
DO  great  objection  to  allow  a  little  more  wiMloaa  to  a  people,  if 
they  were  to  become  more  obsequious  by  their  wisdom,  or  to  re- 
main even  as  truly  slaves  in  heart  as  befcre.  There  is  one  spe» 
des  of  corruption,  however,  which  is  exeieised  bam  a  love  of 
the  corruptioQ  itself,  or,  at  least,  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  coBh 
panion-ship  in  guilt, — a  spirit  of  malicioes  preselylSsm,  which  fena 
the  last  dretuVul  stage  of  vice;  when  the  grey-heeded  veteran  of 
debaucheri^  that  began  in  yottdi,.  end  hare  been  matured  by  a 
long  life  of  unceasing  excess  in  all  that  is  gross  and  depraved,  till 
he  have  acquired  a  sort  of  oriasiclar  gramiy  of  pf-^Kgocy,  amoog 
gayer  profligates, — collects  around  him  his  band  of  youthful  disci- 
ples, whom  he  has  gathered  wherever  his  watohM  eje  cooM 
mark  out  another  victim,-*-relates  to  them  the  teles  of  merriawnt 
of  other  years,  as  an  excitement  to  present  pemions,'  ohoervei  is 
each  the  few  virtues  which  wiH  need^  even  yet,  to  he  represMd, 
the  irresolute  vices  that  will  require  to  be  strengthened,  and  i^  ia 
some  ingenuous  cheek,  a  Mush  should  stiU  arise,  marks  it  with  a 
sort  of  joy,  that  almost  calculates  the  nwment  ef  triumph,  wbea 
that  blush  shall  have  been  washed  away,  to  appear  agara  no  more. 
If  there  be  a  being  on  this  eiuth  whom  it  is  permitted  to  m  to 
bate^  with  full  and  absolute  detestation,  it  is  surely  a  human  de- 
mon  like  this  ;  and,  if  we  could  trace  through  ail  Us  hauntiy  the 
licentiousness  of  a  single  great  city, — from  the  splendid  gattii^- 
house  of  the  rich^  to  the  obscure  chambers  of  vulgar  riot,  in 
which  the  dissolute  of  another  order,  assemhle  to  plan  the  fraaA 
or  robberies  of  the  night,  or  to  turn  to  the  only  uses  to  whieh  th^ 
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know  bow  to  torn  tben^  the  fraadfl  or  robberies  of  the  preceding 
day, — of  how  many  demons  of  this  class  should  we  trace  the  hofw 
rible  power,  in  the  lessons  which  they  are  giving,  and  the  results 
of  lessons  which  have  been  given ! 

With  these  ciroumstances,  which  lead  to  the  intentional  and 
wilful  corruption  of  others,  is  unfortunately  often  joined  the  vani- 
ty of  a  display  of  profligacy,  surpassing  the  conception  of  ordinary 
profligates,  or  the  equally  hurtful  vanity  of  an  audacious  wit,  that 
can  dare  to  jest,  where  others,  if  they  do  not  revere,  as  the  pure 
revere,  are  «t  least  accustomed  to  tremble,  as  the  superstitious 
tremble.  How  many  are  there,  who  assume  the  appearance  of 
this  audacity  which  they  do  not  feel,  shuddering,  perhaps,  with  a 
secret  horror  of  conscience,  at  the  very  epigram  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  gaily  impious,  when  they  poured  out  their 
merry  obscenities,  or  still  merrier  blasphemy.  There  are  other 
nunds,  which  have  a  due  abhorrence  of  all  such  blasphemy  when 
the  blasphemy  is  verse,-— who  require  most  rigidly  that  it  be  in 
prose,  and  have  too  great  r^ard  for  the  yirtue  and  holiness  of 
■mil,  to  allow  them  to  be  corrupted  by  the  licentious  iniquity  of 
rbymii^.  If,  however,  they  can  invent  an  argument  which  may 
logically  make  men  miserable,  by  the  mood  and  figfure — an  argu* 
meat,  that,  to  those  who  are  not  very  nice  distinguishers  of  truth, 
and  the  semblance  of  truth,  may  seem  to  prove  God  to  be  only  a 
sort  of  poetic  personification,  and  virtue  and  immortality  to  be 
words  as  meaningless; — they  have  no  he.sitation  in  supposing, that 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  which  the  credit  of  an  epigram  should 
not  be  allowed  to  out-weigh,  is  yet  too  light  in  the  scale  to  be 
poised  against  thtf  credit  of  any  acute  sophistry,  that  can  be 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  philosophic  dissertation.  They  are 
too  wise  not  to  discern,  that  the  evident  tendency  of  that  which 
thej  value  only  as  acute,  is  to  corrupt  human  virtue,  and  extinguish 
the  best  hopes  and  consolations  of  human  suffering.  But  it  is  suf* 
fci^nt  comfort  to  them,  that,  if  they  render  miserable  those  whose 
Tirtne  they  corrupt,  they  have  at  least  not  corrupted  them,  with* 
out  the  observance  of  some  of  the  most  exact  technicalities  of 
logic. 

Such  are  various  forms  of  direct  corruption,  in  which  we  are 
tedueen  to  vicei  It  is  not  by  direct  and  intentional  corruption 
only,  however,  that  we  produce  injury  to  the  virtue  of  others. 
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There  is  an  iodirect  infloence,  which,  in  some  sitnations,  is  not 
less  injarious — the  influence  of  example. 

We  are  formed  to  live  together  in  society, — and,  in  those  who 
are  to  live  together,  it  is  necessarj,  for  happiness,  and  almost  for 
social  onion,  that  there  should  be  some  resemblance  of  manners, 
and  agreement  of  sentiment,  at  least,  in  the  general  subjects,  in 
which  the  interests  of  all  are  equally  involved.  To  this  agree- 
ment, the  various  humours  of  mankind,  and  the  veiy  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  different  individuals  of  the  same  society  are 
placed,  would  seem,  indeed,  to  oppose  causes  of  division  that  are 
almost  insuperable.  By  one  principle  of  the  mind,  however,— 
the  principle  of  suggestion-— or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the 
principle  of  association — nature  has,  in  a  great  measure,  softened 
down  the  most  prominent  and  offensive  peculmrities.  What  we 
have  seen  done  in  one  situation,  is  recalled  to  us  by  the  very  feel- 
ing of  this  situation,  when  we  are  placed  in  it ;  and,  as  it  arises  to 
us  thus  more  readily,  and  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  of 
conduct  which  arises  dearly  to  our  mind,  we  proceed  on  it  with- 
out further  reflection,  and  act  in  a  certain  manner,  because  othen 
have  acted  in  a  certain  manner ;  and  because  we  have  seen  them 
act,  or  heard  of  their  action.  It  is  evident,  that,  in  resolving  to 
act  in  a  certain  manner,  on  any  occasion,  we  must  have  had  a  pre- 
vious conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  action  may  be  per- 
formed ;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  oAen  prefer  one  mode  of 
action,  from  the  advants^es  which  it  seems  to  present,  when  it 
would  not  have  been  preferred  in  competition  with  other  modes 
of  action,  still  more  advantageous,  but  not  conceived  at  the  time. 
The  wise,  indeed,  on  this  very  account,  even  if  hen  they  see  good 
that  may  flow  from  one  mode  of  conduct,  pause  to  consider  vari- 
ous possibilities,  and  appreciate  the 'differences  of  the  good  and  the 
Ifetier  ;  but  how  few  are  the  wise  ;  and  how  much  more  numer- 
ous they,  who  when  any  immediate  good  presents  itself,  do  not 
wait  to  consider  whether  a  better  may  not  be  foUnd*  The  first 
conceptions  that  arise,  are  the  conceptions  which  regulate  half 
their  conduct ;  and  these  first  conceptions,  when  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  are  similar,  are,  by  the  natural  influence  of  associ- 
ation, the  conceptions  either  of  what  they  have  themselves  done 
before,  or  of  what  others  were  observed  to  do,  in  those  similar 
circumstances.    It  is  impossible  to  will  any  particular  action,  with- 
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oat- hftring  preTiouslj  conceived  that  particalar  action';  and  the 
Tarioos  consequences  of  various  modes  of  conduct,  have  seldom 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  multitude.  Thej  see  what 
others  do ;  and  their  thought  has  scarcely  wandered  beyond  what 
is  commonly  before  their  eyes,  or  what  is  the  subject  of  common 
discourse.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  similar  circumstances  recur,  the 
ima^  recurs  of  what  has  been  thus  familiar  to  them ;  and  it  re- 
curs more  strongly  and  vividly,  because  its  influence  is  not  lessen- 
ed by  that  of  any  other  accompanying  image.  They  act,  there- 
fore, as  others  have  acted,  not  so  much  from  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  general  sentiment,  as  from  mere  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  conception,  that  might  give  a  different  momentary  im- 
pulse. They  see  only  one  path,  and  they  move  on,  accordingly, 
in  that  only  path,  which  their  dim  and  narrow  glance  is  capable  of 
perceiving* 

How  powerfully  the  conduct  is  influenced  by  any  vivid  concep- 
tion, is  shown  very  strikingly,  in  those  phenomena  of  panic  terror, 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  for  illustration,  because 
they  throw  light  on  many  of  the-  most  perplexing  phenomena  of 
the  mind.  When  astonishment  is  once  produced  in  any  very  live- 
ly degree^  however  rich  in  knowledge  a  mind  may  have  been,  it 
is,  for  the  moment,  like  the  ignorant  minds  around.  It4:annot  de- 
liberate and  choose,  because  no  objects  of  choice  occur  to  it.  What 
is  called  presence  of  mind,  is  only  such  a  state  of  mastery  of  the 
feeling  of  asioqishment,  and  other  Hvely  emotions,  as  allows  the 
conceptions  to  arise,  which  would  have  arisen,  if  there  had  been 
DO  circumstances  productive  of  lively  emotion :  and  the  want  of 
presence  of  mind  is  the  temporary  want  of  such  conceptions,  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  one  lively  emotion.  The  image 
of  what  others  are  doing  is,  therefore,  the  only  image  before  the 
mind ;  and  each  individual  auguments  and  multiplies  the  panic,  by 
presenting  to  others  the  ready  image  of  that  flight,  which,  as  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  who  were  first  to  fly,  had  made  him  for 
the  moment  that  cowardly  thing,  which,  in  hours  of  freer  choice, 
he  would  have  conceived  it  impossible  for  him  to  become. 

In  every  case  of  this  species  of  moral  sway,  then,  it  is  to  the 
ainular  influence  of  mere  sug^stion,  in  presenting  to  us  a  akar  wi- 
age  of  one  mode  of  conduct  out  of  many  possible  modes,  that  are 
not  conceived  so  distinctly,  because  they  have  never  been  seen, 
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that  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  chief  part  of  that  power,  which 
is  attributed,  and  justlj  attribated,  to  example ;  thoog^h,  to  thit  di- 
rect ioflaence  of  the  principle,  must  be  added  Tarions  indirect  and 
auxiliary  influences  of  it,  in  the  notions  of  moral  worth,  or  dignitj 
of  character,  of  those  who  performed  the  action  before,— H>r  the 
remembrance  eren  of  accidental  circumstances  of  pride  or  pleas- 
ure, that  maj  have  been  connected  with  it.  When  all  the  direct 
and  indirect  influences  of  the  suggesting  principle,  then,  are  add- 
ed together,  it  cannot  seem  wonderful  that  there  should  be  such  a 
propensitj  in  the  great  imitator,  man^  to  fnoral  imitation ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  him  who  is  bom  to-day,  should  depend  almost  as 
much  on  the  nature  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  surround 
.  him  hereafter,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  is  animating  his 
own  little  frame. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  example  on  national  virtue,  we 
are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  the  authority  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  eminent  stations ;  and  to  forget  the  more  direct  influence  of  dom«>- 
tie  examples,  dn  those  individuals,  who  must  always  indeed  be 
ranked  as  individuals,  but  whose  virtues  or  vices  united,  are  the 
virtues  or  yices  of  the  nation.    The  example  of  the  great  may 
give  the  primary  impulse,  but  the  force  descends  progressively 
from  rank  to  rank ;  and  each  is  afliected  chiefly  by  those  who  are 
around  him,  or  a  very  little  above  him.    The  parents  who  hang 
over  our  cradle,  thinking  for  us,  before  we  have  framed  what  cao 
be  called  a  thought,  and  who  continue,  during  life,  to  be  viewed  by 
us  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  tender  veneration,  which  no  other  created 
being  seems  to  us  entitled  to  possess,— the  comrades  of  our  pastimes 
in  boyhood,  and  the  friends  who  partake  with  us  the  graver  occu- 
pations and  graver  pastimes  of  our  maturer  yean, — ^these  are  they 
who  transfuse  into  us  their  feelings,  and  from  whom,  without  thinking 
of  them  as  examples,  we  derive  all  that  good  or  evil  which  example 
can  aflbrd ;  and  yield  ourselves  more  completely  to  the  influence, 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  we  are  yielding  to  any  influence 
whatever.    To  be  frequently  with  the  good  is  to  know,  on  almost 
every  occasion,  how  the  good  would  act  in  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed, — and  to  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  reverence  for 
the  action  itself^  as  it  seems  to  us  recommended  by  their  choice, 
which  we  must  have  felt  for  those  whom  we  imagine  as  perform- 
ers of  it  Whatever  impresses  on  us  strongly  tht  image  of  the  vir- 
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tuooB,  therefore,  cannot  be  indifierent  to  our  ?irtii6«  The  very 
meeting  of  a  great  man,  as*  Seneca  strongly  says,  nay  be  of  lasting^ 
advantage  to  ns ;  and  we  derive  instruction  from  his  very  silence. 
^'Nalla  resmagis  animis  honesta  indait,  dubiosque  et  in  pravam 
inclinabiles,  revocat  ad  rectnm,  qaam  bononim  viromm  conversa- 
tio.  Paullatim  enim  descendit  in  pectora ;  et  vim  preceptomm 
obtinet  freqaenter  aadiri,  adspici  frequenter.  Occursus  meber- 
cole  ipse  sapientinm  juvat ;  et  est  aliqnid,  quod  ex  magno  viro,  vel 
tacente  proficias.^'*  i 

It.  la  this  universal  radiation  of  example,  reflecting  light  upon 
example,  which  forms  the  moral  splendour  of  an  age, — without 
some  portion  of  the  light  of  which  good  laws  are  powerless,  and, 
with  which,  it  is  ahnost  a  matter  of  little  moment,  at  least  to  the 
existing  generation,  how  few  the  laws  may  be,  under  which  good 
men  are  living  in  peace.  ^^  When  a  citizen  is  inspired  by  the  ge- 
nius of  virtue,'^  says  an  eloquent  declaimer  on  morals,  ^^  he  feels 
no  embarrassment^  in  those  cases,  for  which  the  law  has  made  no 
provision*  His  own  heart  is  his  legislator.  He  has  there  a  spe- 
cies of  instinct,  less  likely  to  err  than  even  reason  itself.  A  good 
man  divines,  as  it  were,  good  laws,  that,  at  lawsy  are  yet  unexisting. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  head,  indeed,  that  the  true  genius  of  leg* 
islation  has  its  seat,  as  in  the  heart ;  and  wise  as  Solon  iind  Lycur^ 
gas  were,  who  can  doubt  that  they  had  still  more  virtue  than  wis- 
dom ?  When  Rome  was  in  peril,  what  was  her  resource  ?  She 
did  not  form  new  laws.  She  ordered  the  laws  to  be  silent,  aoti 
gave  herself  up  to  the  judgment  and  example  of  a  single  good  man. 
The  conscience  of  Camillus  was,  for  a  long  time,  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  Rome.  That  Rome,  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  exist, 
was  already  almost  expiring  under  the  assault  of  the  Gauls.  But 
what  is  there  which  a  great  man  cannot  do,  when  he  is  sure  of 
the  courage  and  of  the  virtue  of  his  fellow-citizens !  Rome,  deliv- 
ered  by  bis  arm,  had  no  longer  a  foe  to  dread ;  and  with  her 
proud  morals,  and  but  a  handful  of  laws,  rose  from  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave,  to  li^arch  like  a  Queen  to  the  conquest  of  th^  uni- 
verse. The  firmness  of  Brutus,  the  good  faith  of  Regulus,  the 
moderation  of  Cincinnatus,  the  calm  probity  of  Fabricius,  the  chas- 
tity of  the  Lucretias  and  Viiginias,  the  disinterestedness  of  Paulus 

•  Epittoltt,  Ep.  sci?.  p.  447.  Amit.  167«. 
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fmilias,  the  patience  of  Fabios-^these  were  the  best  laws  of 
Rome.  A  virtooos  man  is  a  living  law, — he  is  more  ;— precepts 
can  only  point  to  as  what  tract  we  should  pursue, — but  examples 
hurry  us  along.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  a  law  that 
speaks  but  oace,  and  Cato  ever  acting !  This  Cato  was  to  Rome 
its  thirteenth  table  of  laws;  and  without  the  thirteenth,  how  de- 
fective would  the  twelve  other  have  been  !^' 

The  influence  of  moral  feeling  is,  indeed,  what  this  author  con> 
aiders  it  to  be,  the  supplement  of  the  deficiencies  of  law ;  the 
thirteenth  table  of  the  early  laws  of  Rome,  and  many  voluo^es  of 
statutes,  where  laws  are  more  voluminous ; — yet  though  the  direct 
power  of  example,  then,  in  those  who  surround  us,  and  whose 
conduct  is  the  first  to  rise  to  our  conception,  in  all  the  similar  cir- 
cumstances^ in  which  ourselves  are  placed,  is  a  power  which  the 
unreflecting  can  scarcely  fail  to  obey.  But  though  chiefly  to  be 
traced  to  those,  who  mingle  with  us  in  the  familiar  scenes  and  oc- 
currencies  of  domestic  life,  the  influence  is  yet  referable  in  part 
also  directly^  and  indirealy  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  the  smaller 
number,  who  do  not  so  much  surround  us,  as  shine  upon  as  from 
a  distance, — the  eminent  of  every  class,  whose  real  dignity  of 
merit,  or  even  whose  accidental  dignity  of  station,  has  raised  them 
to  a  height,  which  brings  their  image  frequently  before  as ;  and 
presents  it  associated  with  all  the  respect  which  the  heart  readily 
pays  to  the  one  species  of  dignity,  and  which,  for  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  states,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  in  some  degree  to  the  other 
also-— at  least  when  the  dignity  of  mere  rank,  is  not  so  dishonour- 
ed by  the  profligacy  of  its  possessor,  as  to  cover,  in  our  detesta- 
tion of  the  profligacy,  the  feebler  titles  of  the  rank  itself. 

it  is  this  moral  or  immoral  influence,  in  promoting  or  injuring 
the  virtues  of  others — an  influence  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  divest  themselves,  that  gives  to  those,  who  are  in  any 
way  distinguished  above  the  crowd,  a  fearful  responsibility  with 
which  they  are,  unfortunately,  not  always  sufficiently  impressed. 
It  is  nfii  their  own  conscience  only,  for  which  they  are  answera- 
ble ; — they  are  answerable  also,  in  some  measure,  for  the  con- 
sciences of  others. 

Componitor  orbit 
Regit  ad  ezemplum  ;  osc  tic  ioflectere  lentut 
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AvttMOfl  etfieto  Taleot,  at  vt/a  regeniu; 
Mobile  mutator  temper  cam  priocipe  volgot. 

^  Pfinoeps  optimiw,'^  sajs  Paterculus,  with  a  forcible  breyity 
of  expression,  ^  faciendo  docet ;  et  licet  sit  imperio  maximus,  ex- 
emplo  major  est." 

In  the  life  of  a  sovereigD,  then,  there  is  nothing  private.  His 
friendships,  his  very  amusements, are  not  friendships  and  amusements 
only : — they  are  pxiblic  yirtue  and  public  guilt.  If  he  think  more  of 
the  trappings  of  his  state  than  of  its  duties, — if  the  splendour  of  some 
eonrtly  festival  be  more  important  to  him,  than  that  noblest  of 
spectacles,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  happiness  of  a 
peaceful  and  virtuous  land, — ^if  the  favourites  of  his  private  confi* 
dential  hours,  whom  he  thus  offers  to  his  people,  as  models  of  the 
conduct  that  is  worthiest  of  being  honoured,  be  those  who  are 
known  to  the  world  only  by  superior  profligacy,  and  whom  everyv 
virtuous  father  of  a  family  would  exclude  from  the  dwelling  of 
those,  for  whose  innocence  he  would  tremble,  if  the  corrupters 
were  admitted,-— there  may  be  virtue  still  in  that  state ;  but  it  is 
only  because  there  are  in  it  principles  of  virtue  too  powerful  to  be 
overcome  by  the  vicious  authority  even  of  the  most  powerful. 
The  g^tlt  of  the  sovereign,  however,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to 
be  estimated,  not  by  the  vices  which  have  spread  amoi^  bis  peo- 
ple, but  by  the  vices  which  his  own  conduct  has  authorized  ;  and 
would  not  be  inci^ased  in  the  amount  of  its  moral  delinquency, 
though  all  mankind  had  become,  what  he  has  said,  by  his  example 
and  his  (avour,  that  it  is  noble  to  be.  If,  however,  a  prince  be,  in- 
deed, what  a  prince  should  be,  he  has  the  comfort  of  knowing, 
that  he  is  not  sfifoytiig,  only,  the  happiness  of  virtue,  but  diffuAng 
It ;  that,  since  his  actions  must  be  lessons,  they  are  lessons  of  good ; 
and  that,  iff  by  bis  example,  he  exercise  a  sway  more  extensive, 
than  that  of  his  laws  or  his  arms,  it  is  a  sway,  which,  like  that  of  his 
laws  and  his  arms,  is  exercised  only  for  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

An  influence  so  extensive,  indeed,  belongs  only  to  a  few  of 
mankind ;  but  even  the  humble  must  not  think,  on  this  accoubt, 
that  they  have  no  influence.  It  is  indirectly,  1  have  already  said, 
as  spreading  through  them,  that  the  influence  of  the  powerful  is 
chiefly  exercised.  In  their  homes  among  their  friends,— on  all 
those  who  come  within  their  little  sphere,  they  exercise  power 
«ver  the  vice  or  virtue  of  bthers,  add  thus  indirectly  an  influence  . 
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on  the  amouut  of  moral  good  and  eril  in  the  world,  ia  every  fu- 
ture geQeratloD,->-an  inflaence,  which  it  h  as  little  possible  for 
them  to  shake  oS^  as  for  the  sovereign  of  many  states  to  abdicate 
bis  ffAorai  sway,  aad  to  be  a  iavreign  only  with  his  sceptre  or  hk 
sword. 

From  thii^  inevitahU  influence  of  example,  bj  which  eTexy  mo^ 
al  or  immoral  action  that  is  performed  by  us,  may  have  come- 
quences  that*  never  entered  into  our  design  or  our  wish,  when  we 
planned  or  performed  it,  arises  one  very  important  duty,— the  do- 
ty of  attending  to  the  appearances  of  our  actions.  It  is  not  eooogb 
for  us  to  have  willed  what  is  virtuous,  and  to  have  eiecated  it, 
by  BMans  that  ki  themselves  imply  no  immorality,  if  they  hare 
been  such  as  might  lead  others  to  suspect  the  purity  of  what  was 
truly  pure.  I'he  loss  which  we  might,  ourselves,  soffier  is  this 
way,  in  our  character  and  authority,  is  not  the  only  evil,  nor,  io 
many  cases,  the  greatest  evil,  of'such  seeming  improprieties.  We 
may,  without  due  care  as  to  appearances,  act  virtoouslj,  and  yet 
give  all  the  authority  of  our  station  and  character  to  vice,-*iDis- 
leading  those  to  whom  our  example  may  have  the  force  of  pre- 
cept, and,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the  moat  generous  sacrifices  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  iotducing  the  inconsiderate,  who  up* 
pose  that  they  are  imitatii^  us,  to  quit  that  moral  good  which  we 
truly  sought,  for  the  evil  which  we  only  seemed  to  them  to 
pursue. 

The  only  remaining  species  of  injury  to  others,  the  duty  of  ih- 
.  staining  from  which,  we  have  still  to  consider,  is  that  which  relatei 
to  their  mental  treMquiUUy. 

*This,  indeed,  all  the  other  species  of  injury  already  coD•i<le^ 
ed  by  us,  tend  indirectly  to  disturb.  But  the  injury  of  which  I 
speak  at  present,  is  the  direct  violation  of  the  peae*  of  oAen^  hj 
our  immediate  intentional  influence  on  their  feelings. 

In  treating  of  the  emotions  of  pride,  particularly  in  tiie  fom 
of  that  haughtiness  which  the  proud  are  so  apt  to  assume,—!  bare 
already  treated  of  one  of  the  most  injurious  influences  of  this  sort, 
my  remarks  on  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  now  to  repeat 
You  must  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  aim  of  the  haughty  is  to 
excite  in  others  the  mortifying  feeling  of  their  abject  iDferiority; 
and  that,  if  they  could  always  produce  the  feelings  which  they 
wish  to  excite,  they  would  not  merely  have  all  the  guilt  of  a  crtH 
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€l  tjraiiQj, — for  that  tiiey  haye,  even  in  their  most  powerless 
wishes^-^iit  would  truly,  ia  their  very  effects,  be  the  most  sei^ere 
of  human  tyrants. 

It  is  not  the  insolence  of  the  haughty,  however,  which  is  th^^ 
only  intentional  disquieter  of  others.  There  is  a  power  in  every 
indiTidual,  over  the  tranquillity  of  almost  every  indi?iduaL  There 
are  emotions,  latent  in  the  mind  of  those  whom  we  meet,  which 
a  few  words  of  ours  may  at  any  time  call  forth ;  and  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  keeps  this  power  over  the  uneasy  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, under  due  restraint,  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  moral 
influences,  in  its  relation  to  general  happiness.         ^ 

There  are  minds  which  can  delight  in  exercising  this  cruel 
f way, — which  rejoice  in  suggesting  thoughts  that  may  poison  the 
confidence  of  friends,  and  render  the  very  virtues  that  were  lov- 
ed, objects  of  suspicion  to  him  who  loved  them.  In  the  daily  and 
hourly  intercourse  of  human  life,  there  are  human  beings,  who 
exert  their  malicious  skill,  in  devising  what  subjects  may  be  most 
Lkely  to  bring  into  the  mind  of  him  with  whom  they  converse, 
the  most  mortifying  remembrances ; — who  pay  visits  of  condo- 
lence, that  they  may  be  sure  of  making  grief  a  little  more  severe- 
ly felt ; — who  are  faithful  in  conveying  to  every  one  the  whis- 
pers of  unmerited  scandal,  of  which,  otherwise,  he  never  would 
have  heard,  as  he  never  could  have  suspected  them, — though,  in 
exercising  this  friendly  office,  they  are  careful  to  express  suffi- 
cient indignation  against  the  slanderer,  and  to  bring  forward  as 
many  grounds  of  suspicion  agilinst  different  individuate,  as  their 
lancy  can  call  up ;-— who  talk  to  some  disappointed  beauty,  of  all 
the  splendid  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  her  rival, — to  the 
unfortunate  dramatic  poet,  of  the  success  of  the  last  night^s  piece,* 
and  of  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  modem 
taste ; — and  who,  if  they  could  have  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of 
meeting  with  any  one,  whose  father  was  hanged,  would  probably 
find  no  subject  so  attractive  to  their  eloquence,  as  the  number  of 
executions  that  were  speedily  to  take  place. 

Such  power  man  may  exercise  over  the  feelings  of  man;  and, 
aa  it  is  impossible  to  frame  laws  which  can  comprehend  injuries 
of  this  sort,  such  power  man  may  exercise  over  man  with  legal 
impunity.  But  it  is  a  power,  of  which  the  virtuoui  man  will  as 
little  think  of  availing  himself,  for  purposes  of  cruelty,  as  if  a 
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thousand  bws  had  made  it  as  criminal  as  it  is  immoral ; — a  power 
which  he  will  as  little  think  of  exercising,  because  it  would  re- 
quire onlj  the  utterance  of  a  few  easy  words,  as  if  inflicting  a  moi^ 
tal  blow,  because  it  would  require  onlj  a  single  motion  of  his  haad. 
The  true  preservative  against  this  power,  is  that  which  is  the 
protector  of  the  virtuous  from  all  other  injury — their  own  puritj 
of  conscience.  It  is  not  easy  to  excite  permanently,  any  unpleas- 
ant images  in  the  mind  of  one  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  life,  bai 
only  virtuous  actions  or  virtuous  desires  to  remember — who  bas 
vrished  to  keep  nothing  secret  from  the  world,  but  the  benefac* 
tions  that  provided  as  carefully  for  the  virtuous  shame,  as  for  the 
very  wants  of  poverty ;  and  who,  therefore,  if  his  whole  mindi 
could  become  visible,  would  be  not  len^  but  more  beloved.  The 
tranquillity  of  such  a  mind  may,  indeed,  be  disturbed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, by  the  petty  malice  that  would  strive  to  awake  in  it,  disa- 
greeable remembrances ;  but,  even  when  it  may  be  thus  disturb- 
ed, there  is  no  painful  feeling  so  likely  to  arise  in  it,  as  regret  for 
that  malice  itself  which  it  disdains,  indeed,  but  which  it  cannot  dis« 
dain  without  some  accompanying  pity. 


ss» 


LECTURE  LXXXVI. 

-Off  OUR  POSmYE  DUTIES  ;     ON  llIB  DUTIES  OF  BENEYOLENGE. 

In  my  last  Lectare,  GeDtlemeD,  I  concluded  mj  remarks  on 
the  order  of  oar  general  duties,  which  are  negaiivt  only — that  is 
to  say,  which  consist  in  abstinence  from  the  different  sorts  of  injo- 
ly,  which  it  is  in  oar  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  occasion  to 
others. 

These  we  considered  under  seren  heads — as  oar  actions  may 
be  injarioos  to  others,  in  their  person — in  their  property — in  the 
qffedum  of  those  whom  they  love — ^in  their  general  charaeUr — ^in 
their  knomUdge  or  belief ^  as  affected  by  the  confidence  which  they 
place  in  the  truth  of  our  declarations-^in  their  virtue^  as  subject 
to  the  influence  of  our  intentional  seductions,  or  to  the  unintended 
influence  of  our  mere  example ;  and,  lastly  in  their  peace  ofmitui^ 
— which,  as  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  mortifying  reflections^  that 
are  in  most  cases  easy  to  be  excited,  is  in  some  measure  under 
our  control,— from  the  power  which'  the  principle  of  suggestion 
gives  us  over  the  trains  of  thought  of  others,  and  consequently 
over  the  general  emotions,  pleasing  or  ubpleasing,  which  resutt 
from  those  trains  of  thought,  or  form  a  part  of  them. 

To  abstain,  however,  from  every  species  of  injury,  which  it  is 
in  oar  power  to  occasion  to  others,  though  it  is  an  important  part 
•f  virtue,  is  &iii  a  part  of  it  Even  in  our  most  scrupulous  for* 
bearance  from  all  the  e^il  which  we  might  produce,  if  this  absti# 
nence,  hojrever  complete,  were  al/,  the  world  would  still  be  on- 
ly as  if  o«  had  not  been.  There  might  be  before  our  very  eyes 
misefy^  which,  though  not  produced  by  ourselves,  was  not  the 
less  an  evil,  and  which  a  slight  effort  on  our  part-^a  word-Ht 
tery  look  expressive  "of  a  wish^might  have  been  sufficient  to 
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remove.  There  might,  m  like  manner,  be  means  of  easy  happi- 
ness to  individuals  or  whole  families,  which  required  only  the 
same  simple  wishes  on  our  part,  to  convert  them  into  happiness 
itself,  but  which  would  be  wholly  unproductive  without  us ;  and 
yet,  if  we  had  no  feelings  which  led  us  to  be  more  than  passively 
and  negatively  good,  the  misery  would  remain  unrelieved,  and  the 
happiness  be  unproduced  or  unpromoted. 

Nature,  then,  when  she  conferred  on  lis,  in  so  many  noble 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  such  abundant  facilities  of  osefulness, 
did  not  leave  us  destitute  of  the  voiihes^  which  alone  could  make 
these  facilities  valuable.  She  has  given  us  a  beneuolence  that  de* 
sires  the  good  of  all,  and  a  principle  o£  moral  feeling,  which,  when 
We  allow  an  opportunity  of  being  widely  beneficial  to  escape, 
speaks  to  us  with  a  voice  of  reproach,  which  it  is  not  easy  fbr  m 
to  still.  By  the  one,  we  merely  desire  the  happiness  of  mamkind 
' — by  the  other,  we  feel,  that  to  promote  'this  happiness  of  man- 
kind is  a  duty. 

It  is  in  this  latter  respect,  that  we  are  at  present  to  consider 
^ur  power  of  being  beneficial,  as  giving  occasion  to  a  duly,  or  ^t 
of  (jiftist,  correspdnding  with  the  particular  species  of  good,  whicli 
toy  exertion  on  our  part  can  occasion  or  further. 

So  important  is  this  duty  of  benevolence,  that,  as  I  formerly 
knenlioned,  some  very  eminent  moralists  have  been  led  to  main- 
tain, that  whatever  is  felt  by  us  to  be  virtuous,  is  felt  to  deserve 
%hat  name  merely  as  involving  some  benevolent  desire, — an  opin- 
ion which  is  evidently  founded  on  a  partial  view  of  the  phenome^ 
ika;  since  the  experience  of  every  one,  if  he  attend  sufficiently  to 
bis  own  feelings,  without  Regard  to  any  system,  must  convioce 
Ikim,  that  he  has  a  similar  emotion  6f  moral  regard,  in  cases  m 
which,  the  thought  of  personal  duty,  as  in  many  of  the  noblest 
efforts  of  self-command,  was  all  which  could  have  been  present  io 
the  mind  of  the  agent ;  or  in  which,  though  it  might  be  possible 
to  invent  some  benevblent  motive,  as  what  might  influence  the 
-fortitude  of  the  heroic  sufferer,  the  moral  admiration  was  at  least 
fiir  more  rapid  than  the  tardy  invention  of  the  benevolence.  The 
doctrine  of  virtue,  false  as  it  is  when  maintained,  as  consisting  in 
benevolence,  as  universal  and  exclusive,  is  yet,  when  considered 
as  having  the  sanction  of  so  many  enlightened  men,  a  proof  at 
least  of  the  very  extensive  diffusion  Of  benevolence  in  the  modes 
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of  condact,  which  sre  denidmihated  tirtomis.  It  may  not,  indeed^ 
comprehend  aQ  the  aspects,  under  v^hich  man  Is  regarded  by  us, 
as  worthy  of  our  moral  approbation,  but  it  comprehends  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them, — his  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
all  the  creatures  that  lire  around  him,— though  not  the  moral  re- 
lations which  hind  him  to  the  Qr^alest  of  all  beings,  nor  those 
which  are  directly  worthy  of  out  approbation,  as  confined  to  the 
perfection  of  his  own  internal  character. 

That  benevolence,  the  moral  link  which  connects  man  with 
man,  is,  in  itself  virtuous,  may,  indeed,  appear  to  some  very  rigid 
questioners  of  every  feeling,  to  require  proof;  but  it  can  appear  to 
require  it,  only  to  those  who  deny  altogether  the  very  moral  .dis- 
tinction of  virtue  and  vice,  in  that  general  scepticism,  which  has 
been  already  fully  considered  by  us.  Of  those  who  allow  virtue 
to  be  more  than  a  name^  there  is  no  one  who  will  refuse  to  be- 
nevolent exertions,  the  praise  of  this  excellence, — ^no  one  who  can 
read  the  history  of  any  of  those  heroes  of  the  moral  scene,  whose 
tife  has  been  one  continued  deed  of  generosity  to  mankind,-^with- 
oat  feeling,  that,  if  there  be  virtue  on  earth,  there  has  been  vir- 
4ae  io  that  bosom,  which  has  suffered  much,  olr  dared  much,  that 
the  world  m^ht  be  free  from  any  of  the  ilhi  which  disgraced  iU 
The  etrong  lines,  with  which  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
condiides  his  praise  t»f  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  heroes 
of  benevolence,  scarcely  express  more,  than  we  truly  feel  ob  the 
contemplation  of  such  «  chalracter*  It  doet  seem,  as  if  man,  when 
he  acts  as  man  should  act,  is  a  being  of  some  ^&er  order,  than 
the  frail  erring  creatures  among  whom  we  ourselves  pass  a  life, 
that^  with  all  Its  occasional  acts  of  generosity  and  self-command,  is 
etUi^  like  theirs,  a  life  of  frailty  and  error : 

Aod  DOW,  PbilanUiropj !  thj  rayt  divine 

Dart  roond  the  globe,  freni  Zembia  to  the  Line  ; 

O^er  each  dark  priion  pfayt  the  cheering  light 

Like  Qoi'tbeni  luttret,  o^er  the  Tfealt  ofoigbt. 

From  reain  to  realm,  with  crou  or  cretceotYroWDM, 

Wherever  Maokiod  and  IVtiseiy  are  fovod, 

0*er  boroiog  tandt,  deep  waves,  or  wildi  of  sdow, 

Thj  Howard,  jouroejiDg,  seeks  the  house  of  wo. 

DowD  many  a  wiodiDg  step  to  dungeons  dank, 

Where  anguish  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank, 

Te  caves  bettrewM  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 
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Aad  cellf,  wboM  echoes  oDiy  i^^ni  to  groui ; 

Whero  no  kind  b%n  a  whitpertng  frieod  diiclotey 

No  sunbeam  enters,  and  no  lepbjr  blows, 

He  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealthy 

Profase  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health, 

With  soft  assnasiTe  eloquence  expands 

Power's  rigid  heart,  mad  opes  his  clenching  heads ; 

Leads  stera-ejed  Justice  to  the  dark  domains, 

if  not  to  safer,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  guides  awakened  Mercy  thro*  the  gloom, 

And  shows  the  prison,  sister  to  the  tomb ;  * 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  self-devoted  wift, 

To  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 

The  spirits  of  the  good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  e'er  these  earthly  scenes  their  partial  eje, 

When  first,  arrayM  in  Virt«e*s  purest  rohe, 

Thej  saw  her  Howard  traversing  the  globe  ; 

Mistook  a  mortal  for  an  Angel-Guest, 

And  askM,  what  Seraph  foot  the  earth  imprest. 

-inward  he  moves.    Disease  and  Death  retire,— 

And  murmuring  Demons  bate  him  and  admire.^ 

The  benevaleiit  spirit,  as  its  object  is  the  happiness  of  all  whe 
are  capable  of  feeling^  happiness,  is  as  uniTersal  in  its  efforts,  as 
the  miseries  which  are  capable  of  beings  relieved,  or  the  eDJojments 
Which  it  is  possible  to  extend  to  a  single  human  being,  within  the 
reach  of  its  efforts,  or  almost  of  its  wishes.  When  we  speak  of 
benefactions,  indeed,  we  think  only  of  one  species  of  good  action; 
and  curtly  itself,  so  comprehensive  in  its  etymological  meaning, 
is  nsed  as  if  it  were  nearly  synonymous  with  the  mere  opening  of 
the  purse.  But  '^  it  is  not  money  only  which  the  unfortunate 
need,  and  they  are  but  aluggards  in  well-doing,'^  as  Rousseav 
strikingly  expresses  the  character  of  this  indolent  beaevolence^ 
"  who  know  to  do  good  only  when  they  have  a  purse  in  their 
hand."  Consolations,  counsels,  cares,  friendship,  protection,  are 
so  many  resources  which  pity  leaves  us  for  the  assistance  of  the 
indigent,  even  though  wealth  should  be  wanting.  The  oppressed 
often  continue  to  be  oppressed,  merely  because  they  are  without 
an  oigan  to  render  their  complaints  known,  to  those  who  have 
the  power  of  succour.    It  requires  sometimes  but  a  word  which 
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Aey  cannot  say ;  a  reason  which  they  know  not  how  to  tdHtf,— the 
opening  of  a  single  door  of  ft  great  man,  through  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  pass,  to  obtain  for  them  all  of  which  they  are  in 
need.  The  intrepid  support  of  a  'disinterested  yirtae  is,  in  sach 
cases,  able  to  remove  an  infinity  of  obstacles :  and  the  eloquence 
of  a  single  good  man,  in  the  cause  of  the  injured,  can  appal  tyran* 
ny  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  power. 

If^  indeed,  there  be  in  the  heart  those  genuine  wishes  of  diffu* 
tiye  good,  which  are  never  long  absent  from  the  heart  of  the  yir- 
tuous,  there  will  not  long  be  wanting  occ|»ions  of  exertion.  .  It 
will  not  be  easy  for  an  eye,  that  has  been  accustomed  to  the  search 
of  objects  of  generous  regard,  to  look  around  without  the  discove- 
ry of  something  which  may  be  remedied,  or  something  which  may 
be  improved;  and  in  relieving  some  misery,  or  producing  or 
spreading  some  happiness,  the  good  man  will  already  have  effect- 
ed his  delightful .  purpose,  before  others  would  even  have  imagin- 
ed that  there  was  any  good  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  to  attempt  to  examine,  with  any 
minuteness  of  analysis,  the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence 
may  be  usefully  exerted.  In  considering  the  species  of  injury, 
that  give  rise  to  our  duties  of  a  negative  order,  I  have,  in  some 
measure  considered  our  positive  duties  also ;  since,  to  abstain  from 
injuring,  and  to  wish  to  promote  the  good  which  we  have  thus 
forborne  to  lessen,  are,  in  spirit,  results  of  the  same  species  of  be- 
neyoleat  regard,  and  of  the  same  moral  principle,  that«commands 
us  to  further  the  happiness,  which  it  would  be  vice,  by  any  con- 
duct of  ours,  to  diminish. 

To  pass  slightly  over  these  objects  of  social  regard,  then,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  l>efore  considered — ^the  benevolent 
man  will  be  eager  to  relieve  every  form  of  penfmal  suffering. 
Public  institutions  arise,  by  his  zeal,  for  receiving  the  sick,  who 
have  no  home,  or  a  home  which  it  is  almost  sickness  to  inhabit, 
and  for  restoring  them  in  health,  to  those  active  employments  of 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  incapable.  In  the  hum- 
blest ranks  of  life,  when  no  other  aid  can  be  given  by  the  gener- 
oua  poor,  than  that  which  their  attendance  and  sympathy  adminis- 
ter, this  aid  they  never  hesitate  to  afford.  When  their  own  toils 
of  the  day  are  over,  they  oAen  give  the  hours  of  a  night,  that  is  to 
terminate  in  a  renewed  call  to  their  fatiguing  occupations,— not  to 
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the  repose,  whicb  their  exh«u0<ed  8tr«Q|^  migt&t  seem  todeaand, 
— ^but  to  a.  watchful  aaxietj  around  the  bed  of  some  feferisb  suf- 
ferer>  who  is  scai^celj  sufficiently  conscious  of  what  is  aronad  him, 
to  thank  them  for  their  care,.atid  whose  look  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness, seems  to  be  only  death  begpun,  and  the  infection  of  death,  ta 
all  who  gaze  upon  it.  The  same  benevolence,  which  prompts  to 
the  succour  of  the  tn/trm,  prompts  to  the  succour  also  of  the  tsdi- 
g€iU.  Though  charity  is  not  m^re  pecuniary  aid,  pecimiary  aid, 
when  such  aid  is  needed,  is  still  one  of  the  most  useful,  becaaie 
one  of  the  most  extensive,  in  its  application,  of  all  the  services  of 
charity.  Nor  is  it  valuable,  only  for  the  temporary  relief  which 
it  affords  to  sufferings,  that  could  not  otherwise  be  relieved.  It 
has  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  office.  It  brings  together, 
those  whose  ubioq  seems  neoessary  for  general  happiness,  sod  al* 
most  for  explaining  the  purposes  of  Heaven,  in  the  present  ajstem 
of  things.  There  are  everywhere  the  rich,  who  have  means  of 
comfort,  which  they  know  not  how  to  siifoy,  and  scarcely  how  to 
WMtte ; — and  everywhere  some,  who  are  poor  without  guilt  on 
their  part,  or  at  loast  rather  guilty  because  they  are  poor,  than 
poor  because  they  are  guilty.  All  whicb  seems  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  both,  is,  that  they  should  be  brought  together.  Be- 
nevolence effects  thin  union.'  It  carries  the  rich  to  the  cottage,  oi 
to  the  very  hovels  of  the  poor ; — it  allows  the  poor  admissioD  i&to 
the  palaces  of  the  rich — and  both  become  richer  in  the  oolj  troe 
sensfs  of  the  word,  because  to  both  there  is  an  accessioa  of  happi* 
ness.  The  wealthy  obtain  the  pleaaure  of  doing  good,  and  of 
knowing  that  there  are  hearts  which  ble^s  them-^the  indigent  ob- 
tain the  relief  of  urgent  necessities^  and  the  pleasure  of  lovioff* 
generous  benefactor. 

Such  are  the  delightful  influences  of  positive  benevolence,  in 
their  relation  to  the  personal  suffierings,  and  to  the  peconiaiT 
wants  of  those,  who,  if  they  have  no  property  to  be  assailed  by  in- 
justice, have  at  least  necessities,  the  disregard  of  which  is  equal  is 
moral  delinquency,  to  injustice  itself.  In  its  relation  to  the  s^ 
<aoii#  of  iho$€  around,  who  are  connected  with  ejich  other  by  van* 
ous  ties  of  regard,  benevolence  is  not  less  powerful,  as  a  produceiv 
or  fosterer  of  good.  Wherever  there  are  causes  of  future  jesl- 
ousy,  among  those  who  love  each  other  at  present,  it  delights  ^ 
dispelling  the  elements  of  the  cloud,  when  the  cloud  itself,  that 
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has  not  jret  begun  to  darken,  scarcely  can  be  said  to  bare  ansen. 
If  suspicions  have  already  gathered  in  the  breast  of  any  one,  who 
thinks,  bat  thinks  falsely,  that  be  has  been  injured ;  it  is  quick, 
with  all  the  ready  logic  of  kindness,  to  show  that  the  suspicions 
are  without  a,cause. — If  it  find  not  suspicion  only,  but  dissension 
that  has  burst  out,  in  all  the  violence  of  mutual  acrimony,  it  ap- 
pears in  its  divine  character  of  a  peacemaker^  and,  almost  by  the 
influence  of  its  mere  presence,  the  hatred  disappears  and  the  love 
returns — as  if  it  were  as  little  possible,  that  discord  should  contin- 
ue where  it  is,  as  that  the  mists  and  gloom  of  night  should  not  dis- 
appear, at  the  mere  presence  of  that  sun  which  shines  upon  them. 
*^  The  virtuous  man,''  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  '^  proceeds 
without  constraint  in  the  path  of  his  doty.  His  steps  are  free ; 
his  gait  is  easy  ;  he  has  the  graces  of  virtue.  He  moves  along  in 
benevolence,  and  he  sees  arising  in  others,  the  benevolence  which 
k  in  him.  Of  all  our  virtuous  emotions,  those  of  kind  regard  are 
the  most  readily  imitated.  To  feel  them  is  to  inspire  them ;  to 
see  them  is  to  partake  them.  Are  they  in  your  heart  ? — they  are 
in  your  looks,  in  your  manners,  in  your  discourse.  Your  presence 
reconciles  enemies ;  and  hatred,  which  cannot  penetrate  to  your 
heart,  cannot  even  dwell  around  you."* 

If  benevolence  is  eager  to  preserve  the  affection  of  those  who 
love  each  other,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  careful  of  their  character^  &^ 
which  so  much  of  affection  depends.  The  whispers  of  insidious 
slanders  may  come  to  it  as  they  pass, — with  a  secrecy,  which  has 
Dothing  in  it  of  real  secrecy,  but  mere  lowoess  of  tone, — from 
yoice  to  voice  in  eager  publication;  but  if  there  be  no  other 
▼oice  to  bear  them  farther,  they  will  cease  and  perish,  when  it  is 
benevolence  which  has  heard.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  senseless 
and  indifferent  praiser  of  all  actions,  which  cannot  be  said  to  ap- 
plaud any  thing,  when  it  does  not  know  what  it  is  ri^ht  to  con- 
demn. Benevolence  itself  can  despise,  can  hate,  can  raise  a  voice 
of  terrible  indignation,  when  cruelty  has  been  inflicting  bodily  tor- 
tures, or  oppression  torturing  the  soul.  It  is  love,  however,  which 
ifl  the  principle  of  its  very  hatred.  It  hates  the  oppressors  of 
those  whom  it  loves,  and  it  hates  oppression  everywhere,  because 
it  loves  all  human-kind. 

•  St  Lambert,  Oeuv.  Phil.  Tome  III.  p.  179. 
roL.  HI.  44 
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Id  loWng  all  human  kiod,  and  wUhing  their  happiness,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  beneyolent  should  not  love  also  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  to  human-kind, — since  to  wish  permanent 
happiness,  without  these,  would  be  almost  to  wish  for  warmth  with- 
out heat,  or  colours  without  light.  In  my  last  Lecture,  I  consid- 
ered the  motives  which  lead  men  to  desire,  that  the  multitude  of 
their  fellow-men  should  be  kept  down  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
and  moral  darkness ;  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  cor- 
ruption of   individuals, those   who   have    selfish    passions  to 

gratify  by  the  debasement  of  some  pure  and  holy  principle 
in  some  ingenuous  heart,  or  at  least  in  some  heart  not  wbol* 
ly  corrupted,  that,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  selfish  gratification  which  they  seek.  Such  motives 
benevolence  cannot  feel.  The  objects  which  it  seeks  are  of  a 
kind  which  it  would  be  wisdom  to  pursue,  and  viriw  to  parsae; 
and  wishing,  therefore,  the  universality  of  such  pursuits,  it  canoot 
fail  to  wish,  in  like  manner,  tbo  universality  of  the  knowledge  and 
virtue,  which  would  see  happiness  where  it  is  best  to  be  found; 
and  would  not  seek  it,  therefore,  where  it  is  often  sought,  in  mis- 
ery itself,  or  in  the  causes  of  misery.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
mind,  that  is  truly  desirous  of  the  good  of  the  world,  which  can 
sincerely,  in  its  very  desire  of  this  good,  recommend  ignorance 
as  a  purifying  principle,  essential  to  the  moral  civilization  of  man, 
— who,  according  to  this  strange  system,  is  a  savage  only  because 
he  knows  too  much.  It  is*  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  the  sincerity 
of  this  desire  ;  because  one  who  is  desirous  of  public  good,  most 
have  felt  how  often,  in  his  own  actions,  he  has  injured  when  be 
wished  to  benefit,  merely  from  the  want  of  some  better  light  vthich 
he  has  since  received ; — and  must  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  leg- 
islation, still  more  striking  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
virtuous  wishes^  for  the -purposes  of  virtue, — when  a  very  little 
truth  additional,  might  have  convinced  the  planner  of  much  social 
improvement,  that  he  was  ignorantly  retarding  that  very  improve- 
ment which  the  individual  interests  of  society  itself  would  bare 
produced  far  sooner,  but  for  the  erring  patriotism  that  laboured  to 
ui^e  it  on ;  and  that  could  not  employ  its  too  forcible  efforts,  with- 
out breaking  some  of  the  delicate  springs,  on  which  the  beautiful 
mechanism  of  its  seemingly  spontaneous  progress  depended.  He 
who  feels  in  himself,  then,  the  importance  of  knowledge,  even  to 
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his  more  enlightened  efforts,  to  be  beneficial,  cannot  patrioticallj 
wish  its  light  to  be  obscured ;  or  resist  the  communication  of  any 
additional  light,  to  those  few  gleams,  which  on  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  in  nations  which  we  term  civil- 
j^d,  show  the  multitude  how  to  use  their  hands,  indeed,  in  offices 
of  labour,  but  scarcely  serve  to  show  them  more.  The  virtue  of 
mankind,  and  the  general  knowledge,  which  invigorates  that  vir« 
toe,  and  renders  it  more  surely  useful, — these  are  the  greatest  ob- 
jects which  benevolence  can  have  in  view ;  and  a  benevolence 
that  professes  not  to  value  them^  and  to  look  only  to  the  quantity 
of  manual  labour,  which  the  hand  can  most  expeditiously  perform, 
and  the  bodily  comforts  which  that  more  active  labour  may  pur- 
chase,—even  though  these  objects  could  be  obtained,  as  well  with- 
out mental  light,  as  with  it, — ^is  a  benevolence  that  is  almost  as 
little  worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  can  ever  hope  to  be  worthy  of 
the  more  useful  distinction  of  beneficent. 

These  forms  of  benevolent  desire,  in  their  relation  to  various 
means  of  happiness  or  comfort,  lead  us  naturally  to  the  wish  of 
preserving  that  tranquillity  of  mind  in  others,  the  violation  of 
which  we  considered  last,  in  treating,  in  corresponding  order,  of  the 
negative  duties. 

The.  power  which  nature  has  given  ns  over  the  trains  of 
thought  and  emotion,  which  we  may  raise  more  or  leas  directly, 
ID  the  minds  of  others,  the  benevolent  man  will  employ  as  an  in- 
strument of  his  generous  wishes,  not  as  an  instrument  of  cruelty. 
It  will  be  his  care  to  awake,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches him,  the  most  delightful  feelings  which  he  can  awaken, 
consistently  with  the  permanent  virtue  and  happiness  of  him  whom 
he  addresses.  He  will  not  flatter,  therefore,  and  speak  of  faults 
as  if  they  were  excellencies,  for  this  would  be  to  give  a  little  mo- 
mentary pleasure  at  the  expense  of  the  virtuous  happiness  of 
years.  But  without  flattery,  he  will  produce  more  pleasure,  even 
for  the  time,  than  flattery  itself  could  give  : — ^in  the  interest  which 
be  seems  to  feel,  he  will  show  that  genuine  sincerity,  which  im- 
presses with  irresistible  belief,  and  of  which  the  confidence  is 
more  gratifying  to  the  virtue, — I  had  almost  said  to  the  very  van- 
ity of  man, — ^than  the  doubtful  praises  to  which  the  heart,  though 
it  niay  love  to  hear  them,  is  incapable  of  yielding  itself. 

Benevolence,  in  this  amiable  form«  of  course,  excludes  all 
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baughtinesSk  The  great,  however  elevated,  descend,  under  Its  gen- 
tle influenoe,  to  meet  the  happiness  and  the  grateful  affection  ot 
those  who  are  beneath  them ;  and  in  descending  to  happiness  and 
gratitude, — which  themselves  have  produced,  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  descending.  Whatever  be  the  scene  of  its  efforts 
or  wishes,  to  do  good  is  to  the  heart  always  to  rise;  and  the 
height  of  its  elevation  is,  therefore,  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  good  which  it  has  effected,  or  which,  at  least  it  has  had 
the  wish  of  effecting. 

Politeness, — which  is,  when  ranks  are  equal,  what  affability  is, 
when  the  more  distinguished  mingle  with  the  less  distinguished-^ 
is  the  natural  effect  of  that  benevolence  which  regards  alwajs 
with  sympathetic  complacency,  and  is  fearful  of  disturbing,  erea 
by  the  slightest  momentary  uneasiness,  the  serenity  of  others.  A 
breach  •f  attention  in  any  of  the  common  offices  of  civility,  to 
which  the  arbitrary  usages  of  social  life  have  attached  importance, 
even  when  nothing  more  is  intended,  is  still  a  neglect,  and  neglect 
itself  is  an  insult ;  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  pain  which  no  hu- 
man being  is  entitled,  where  there  has  been^no  offence,  to  give  to 
any  other  human  being.  Politeness  then, — the  social  virtue  that 
foresees  and  provides  against  every  unpleasant  feeling  that  may 
arise  in  the  breasts  around,  as  if  it  were  some  quick*sighted  and 
guardian  Power,  intent  only  on  general  happiness, — is  something 
far  more  dignified  in  its  nature,  than  the  cold  courtesies  which 
pass  current  under  that  name,  the  mere  knowledge  of  fashionable 
manners,  and  an  exact  adherence  to  them.  It  is  in  its  roost 
essential  respects,  what  may  be  possessed  by  those,  who  have 
little  of  the  varying  vocabulary,  and  varying  usages  of  the 
season.  The  knowledge  of  these  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  such  n 
mingle  in  the  circles  which  require  them ;  but  they  are  necessaiy 
only  as  the  new  fashion  of  the  coat  or  splendid  robe,  which  leaves 
him  or  her  who  wears  it,  the  same  human  being,  in  every  respect, 
as  before  ;  and  are  not  more  a  part  of  either,  than  the  ticket  of 
admission,  which  opens  to  their  ready  entrance,  the  splendid  apart- 
ment, from  which  the  humble  are  excluded.  The  true  politeness 
of  the  heart,  is  something  which  cannot  be  given  by  those  who 
minister  to  mere  decoration.  It  is  the  moral  grace  of  life,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  term  it,— the  grace  of  the  mind^  and  what  the  worid 
counts  graces,  are  little  more  than  graces  of  the  body. 
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Such  b  beDevoleiice  in  the  ytriom  fornM  id  which  it  may  be 
hMtrumental  to  happinetSf^-and,  in  being  thus  instrmnental  to  the 
bappweas  ef  others,  it  has  tjraly  a  source  of  happiness  within  itself* 
It  may  not  feel  indeed,  all  the  enjoyment  which  it  wishes  to  dif* 
fuse-o-for  its  wishes  are  unlimited— but  it  feels  an  enjoyment,  that 
is  as  wide  as  all  the  happiness  which  it  sees  around  it,  or  the  still 
greater  and  wider  happiness  of  which  it  anticipates  the  existence* 
The  very,  failure  of  a  benevolent  wish  only  break$  its  delight^ 
without  destroying  it ;  for  when  one  wish  of  good  has  failed,  it  has 
still  other  wishes  of  equal  or  greater  good  that  arise,  and  occupy 
and  bless  it  as  before. 

In  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  benevolence  may  be  ac- 
tive, we  have  seen  how  extensive  it  may  be  as  a  feeling  of  the  hear^. 
If  wealth,  indeed,  were  necessary,  there  would  be  few  who  could  en-* 
joy  it,  or,  at  least,  who  could  enjoy  it  largely.  But  pecuniary  aid^  as 
we  have  seen,  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of  being  useful.  To  correct 
some  error,  moral  or  intellectual, — to  counsel  those  who  are  in 
doubt,  and  who  in  such  circumstances,  require  instruction,  as  the 
iDdigent  require  alms, — even  though  nothing  more  were  in  our 
power,  to  show  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  happy,  and  a  sin- 
cere commiseration  of  those  who  are  in  sorrow, — in  those,  and  in 
innumerable  other  ways,  the  benevolent,  however  scanty,  may  be 
their  means  of  conferring,  what  alone  the  world  calls  benefactions^ 
are  not  benevolent  only,  but  beneficent ;  as  truly  beneficent,  or  far 
more  so,  as  those  who  squander  in  loose  prodigalities,  to  the  de- 
serving and  the  undeserving,  the  sufferers  from  their  own  thought- 
less dissipation,  or  the  sufferers  from  the  injustice  or  dissipation  of 
others,  almost  a$  much  as  they  loosely  squander  on  a  few  hours  of 
their  own  sensual  appetites. 

Even  in  pecuniary  liberalities,  benevolence  does  not  merely 
produce  good,  but  it  knows  well,  or  itiearns  to  know,  the  great- 
est amount  of  good  which  its  liberalities  can  produce.  To  be  the 
cause  of  less  happiness  or  comfort,  than  might  be  diffused  at  the 
same  CQst,  is  almost  a  species  of  the  same  vice  which  withholds 
aid  from  those  who  require  it.  The  benevolent,  therefore,  are 
magnificent  in  their  bounty,  because  they  are  economical  even  in 
bounty  itself  Their  heart  is  quick  to  perceive  sources  of  relief 
wliere  others  do  not  see  them;  and  the  whole  result  of  happiness 
produced  by  them,  seems  often  to  have  arisen  from  a  superb  mu- 
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Bificenc^  whicb  few  coald  command,  when  it  may,  perhaps,  hare 
proceeded  only  from  humble  means,  which  the  possessor  of  simi- 
lar means,  without  similar  beneyolence,  would  think  scarcely 
more  than  necessary  for  his  own  strict  necessaries*  How  beauti- 
fully, in  Pope's  well-known  description  of  an  indiyidoal,  whose 
simple  charities  have  made  him  as  illustrious,  as  the  most  costlj 
profusion  of  charity  in  other  circumstances  could  have  done,  is 
this  quick  tendency  to  minister  to  every  little  comfort  marked,  in 
the  provision  which  he  is  represented  as  makings,  not.  for  gross 
and  obvious  miseries  only,  but  for  the  very  ease  of  the  traveller  or 
common  passenger. 

^'  But  all  oar  praiiet,  why  thonld  Lords  engross  I 
Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ron  \ 
Pleated  Vaga  echoes  tbroogh  her  winding  bounds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarae  applause  resounds. 
Who  hong,  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultiy  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ?— 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  colunms,  toat, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  loet,— 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain. 
Health  to  (he  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Wbose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shadjr  rows  ? 
"Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  ? 
The  Man  of  Ross— each  lisping  babe  replies.^ 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  overspread ! 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  tho  weekly  bread- 
He  Teeds  yon  almshouse— neat,  but  void  of  state. 
Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 
Him  portion^  maids — apprenticed  orphans  blest— 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest 
Is  any  sick  ?— The  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attende,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives.-* 
Is  there  a  variance  ?— enter  but  bia  door, 
Balked  are  the  courts— and  contest  is  no  more.^'  * 

What  is  it  which  makes  this  picture  of  benevolence  so  peco* 
liarly  pleasing  ?  It  is  not  the  mere  quantity  of  happiness  produc- 
ed, even  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  seemingly  di8p^opo^ 
tionate  income, — the  few  hundred  pounds  a-year,  which  were  so 

•  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  III.  v,  249^272. 
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nobly  devoted  to  the  production  of  that  happioess.    It  is  pleasing, 
chiefly  from  the  air  of  beautiful  eonsittency  that  appears  in  so  wide 
a  variety  of  good, — the  evidence  of  a  genuine  tenderness  of  heart, 
that  was  quick,  as  1  have  said,  to  perceive,  not  the  great  evils 
only,  which  force  themselves  upon  every  eye,  but  the  little  com- 
forts also,  which  might  be  administered  to  those,  of  whom  the 
rich,— even  when  they  are  disposed  to  extend  to  them  the  indo- 
lent succour  of  their  alms,  and  sometimes,  too,  the  more  generous 
succour  of  their  personal  aid,— *are  yet  accustomed  to  think  only 
as  sufferers,  who  are  to  be  kept  alive,  rather  than  as  human  be- 
ings, who  are  to  be  made  happy.    We  admire,  indeed,  the  active 
services,  with  which  the  Man  of  Ross  distributed  the  weekly  bread, 
built  houses  that  were  to  be  homes  of  repose  for  the  aged  and 
the  indigent,  visited  the  sick,  and  settled  amicably  the  controver- 
sies of  neighbours  and  friends,  who  might  otherwise  have  become 
foes  in  becoming  litigants ;    but  it  is  when,  together  with  these 
proaiiDent  acts  of  obvious  beneficence,  we  consider  the  acts  of  at- 
tention to  humbler,  though  less  obvious,  wants,  that  we  feel,  with 
lively  delight  and  confidence,  the  kindness  of  a  heart,  which,  in  its 
charitable  meditations,  could  think  of  happiness  as  well  as  of  mis- 
ery,— and  foresee  means  of  happiness,  which  the  benevolent,  in- 
deed)  can  easily  produce,  but  which  are  visible  only  to  the  benev- 
olent.    It  is  by-  its  inattention  to  the  little  wants  of  man  that  osten- 
tation distinguishes  itself  from  charity ;  and  a  sagacious  observer 
needs  no  other  test,  in  the  silent  disdain  or  eager  reverence  of 
his  heart,  to  separate  the  seeming  benevolence,  which  seeks  the 
applauding  voices  of  crowds,  from  the  real  benevolence,  which 
s^eks  only  to  be  the  spreader  of  happiness  or  consolation.      It  is 
impossible  for  the  most  ostentatious  producer  of  the  widest  amount 
ef  good,  with  all  his  largesses,  and  with  all  his  hypocrisy,  to  be 
eontisttni  in  his  acts  of  seeming  kindness ;    because,  to  be  consis- 
tent, he  must  have  that  real  kindness,  which  sees,  what  the  cold 
simulator  of  benevolence  is  incapable  of  seeing,  and  does,  there- 
A>re,  what  such  a  cold  dissembler  is  incapable  even  of  imagining. 


^n 


LECTURE  LXXXVII. 

ON  THE  POSmVE  DUTIES  WHICH  WE  OWE    TO    CERTAIN  IKDI- 
V10UAI^  ONLY— ARISING  FROM  AFFUOTT,  FRIENDSHIP,  BEH- 

mnrs  received^  contract. 

Ik  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  concluded  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer,  on  the  duties,  negative  and  positive^  which  we  ove 
to  all  the  individuals  of  mankind,— on  the  species  of  injurtf  from 
which  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  abstain,  whoever  be 
may  be  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  injure,  and  on  the  good^  which 
we  are  under  a  similar  obligation  to  produce,  to  erery  odc  who 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  usefulness. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  general  duties,  then,  I  proceed 
to  the  class  of  additional  duties,  which  we  owe  to  certain  iodirio- 
uals  only,  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  peculiar  ties. 

These  may  be  considered  by  us  under  five  heads :  as  the  du- 
ties which  arise  from  affinity^ — from  friendship^ — from  htMp 
received,  from  contract^ — from  citizenship.  The  duties  of  tbi» 
class,  as  I  have  said,  are  additional  duties,  not  duties  exclusive  of 
any  of  the  former.  We  owe  to  our  relations, — to  our  friends,- 
to  our  benefactors, — to  those  with  whom  ^e  have  entered  into 
engagements  of  any  sort,^to  our  fellow-citizens,  all  which  *« 
owe  to  others,  who  are  connected  with  us  only  as  human  betng^i 
but  we  owe  them  more  ;  and  it  is  this  accession  of  duty  which  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

If  the  only  moral  oflSces,  of  which  we  had  been  formed  by  na- 
ture to  feel  the  obligation,  were  those  which  connect  us  alihe 
with  every  individual  of  our  race, — whose  happiness  we  shoa'^ii 
in  that  case,  as  now,  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  augment  wheB 
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it  was  in  our  power  to  aagment  it,  and  when  there  was  no  oppor* 
tonitj  of  this  accession,  at  least  not  to  lessen  its  amount, — It  might, 
perhaps,  seem  to  the  unreflecting,  that  a  provision  as  ample  would 
have  been  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  as  that  which  is 
now  so  abundantly  made  for  it, — ^under  the  reciprocal  kindness  of 
a  system  of  relative  duties,  that  vary  in  force  as  the  peculiar  re- 
lation is  nearer  or  more  remote,  but,  in  all,  add  to  the  general 
feelings  of  humanity,  some  ne¥>  influence  of  benevolent  regard. 
There  have,  indeed,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  philosophers,  or 
moral  writers  that  assume  the  naiLe,  who  have  contended  for  this 
equal  difiusion  of  duty,  or,  at  least,  for  a  gradation  of  duty  that  va- 
ries only  with  the  absolute  merits  of  the  individual,  independently 
of  all  particular  relationship  to  the  agent, — asserting,  in  conse- 
quence, that  every  preference  to  which  the  private  afiections  lead, 
b  vicious  on  thia  very  account,  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  ex- 
act conformity  to  the  scale  of  absolute  merit,  in  which  alone  they 
conceive  virtue  to  consist.  It  is  right,  indeed,  on  some  occasions, 
according  to  this  system,  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  a  benefactor, 
-*-or  rather,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  a  case  should  oc- 
cur, in  which  it  may  not  be  guilt  to  do  good  to  a  parent  or  a  ben- 
efactor ;  but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases,  that  the  choice  implied  in 
the  singling  out  of  such  an  object,  is  proper  or  allowable — in 
those  rare  cases,  in  which  it  would  have  been  right  to  prefer  to 
every  other  individual  of  mankind,  the  same  individual,  though 
unconnected  with  us  by  any  tie  but  our  knowledge  of  hUi  virtues ; 
— and  when  he,  with  whom  we  consider  ourselves  as  peculiarly 
connected,  by  the  mere  accident  of  our  birth,  or  of  kindnesses 
conferred  on  us, — ^is  not  the  individual  whom,  in  other  circumstan-. 
ces,  it  would  have  been,  in  like  manner,  our  duty  thus  to  prefer, 
it  does  not  become  more  our  duty,  on  account  of  ihese  accidental 
circumstances.  Far  from  being  virtuous,  therefore,  in  bestowing 
on  him^  any  limited  good  which  it  is  in  our  powef  to  bestow  only 
on  one,  we  are  g^lty,  with  no  slight  degree  of  delinquency,  in  the 
very  action,  which  we  may  strive  to  cover  with  the  seemingly 
honourable  name  of  gratitude  or  filial  duty.  These  names,  in- 
deed, are  honourable  only  in  sound  or  semblance  ;  for,  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  them  ethically,  they  are  as  void 
of  moral  meaning,  as  the  words  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin  ;  which, 
in  like  manner,  express  qualities  of  human  beings,  wbOm  it  may 
VOL.  in*  45 
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be  right  to  prefer,  or  wrong  to  prefer, — bat  not  the  more  right,  oor 
the  more  wrong,  to  prefer  them  on  account  of  any  of  these  phys- 
ical qualitiesi  to  those  who  may  be  of  greater  merit,  though  lat- 
ter, or  thinner,  taller,  or  shorter. 

The  errors  of  this  system  of  one  sole  nniTenal  duty,  I  hai^ 
already  endeaToared  to  point  out  to  you,  when  I  explained  the  im- 
portance  to  happiness,  of  all  the  private,  affections,— the  great  ac- 
cession to  the  general  good,  which  is  every  moment  flowing  from 
the  indulgence  of  a  regard,  that  in  thinking  with  a  more  lively  in- 
terest of  the  individual  loved,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  think  of 
a  community,  is  then,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  contributer  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  when  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  most 
forgotten  by  it,  in  the  happiness  of  one  or  of  a  few  of  the  number. 
The  human  race,  as  distinguishable  from  families  aad  individuals, 
is  but  a  mere  abstraction ;  and  expresses  truly  nothing  more  than 
the  Very  individuals,  who  are  thus  at  every  moment  gratifying^  and 
gratified.  What  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  all,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  private  affections,  is  not  that  which  we  can 
readily  suppose  the  framer  of  a  world,  that  is  blessed  by  this  very 
production,  to  have  formed  every  individual  to  regard  as  vice ; 
and  to  regard  as  virtue  only  the  disregard  of  that,  with  which  the 
world  would  be  more  happy.  We  find,  accordingly,  the  uniTenal 
feelings  of  mankind  accordant  with  the  system  of  particular  daties, 
that  is  so  largely  productive  of  happiness.  In  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  society,  the  indulgence  of  the  pn- 
Tate  affections  is  considered  not  as  allowable  merely,  but  as  obligato- 
ry,—so  obligatory  on  all,  that  the  guilt  which  would  produce  e  veiy- 
where  the  most  general  abhorrence,  would  be,  not  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  good  of  the  world, — for,  of  this,  the  thousands  that  live 
around  us,  in  the  continued  exercise  of  many  virtues,  seldom  if 
ever  think, — ^but  the  violation  of  some  one  of  these  private  dMtto, 
— the  injury  done  to  a  friend,  a  benefactor,  parent,— or  eves 
without  positive  injury,  the  mere  neglect  of  them,  in  circumstan- 
ces of  want  or  of  suffering  of  any  kiad,  which  our  bounty,  or  ex- 
ertions of  active  aid,  could  relieve. 

We  are  to  prefer  to  the  happiness  of  our  pareat  or  benefactor, 
it  is  said,  the  happiness  of  a  stranger,  who,  without  any  particu- 
lar relation  to  fM,  is  a  degree  or  two  higher  in  the  scale  of  abso- 
lute merit.    But  why  are  we  to  seek  his  happiness,  and  why  is  it 
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immoral  to  disregard  it  t  Iq  this  system,  as  in  erer j  other  sys- 
tem of  vice  and  virtue,  there  must  he  some  source  of  the  distibc- 
tiFe  feelings.  It  is  to  our  moral  emotions,  as  they  rise  on  the  con- 
templation of  certain  actions,  that  the  theorist  must  look;  or,  if  he 
dtsregaitl  these,  h^  mujst  allow  that  yice  and  rirtoe  are  words 
withoQt  a  meaning ;-— and  if  rirtoe  and  rice  hare  their  sole  origin 
in  these  moral  emotions,  is  there  an  observer  of  our  nature,  who 
can  have  the  boldness  to  maintain,  that,  in  relation  to  th^se 
feelings, — in  which  all  that  is  morally  obligatory  is  to  be  found,r** 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor  is  a  vice,  and  the  disregfard  of  the  suffer- 
ii^  of  a  parent  a  virtue,  whenever,  without  the  power  of  reliev- 
ing*  both,  we  see  before  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  suffering  stranger, 
who  is  capable  of  doing  a  little  more  good  to  the  world  ? 

The  very  feeling  of  duty,  then,  has  its  source,  and  its  only 
source,  in  the  very  moral  emotions,  by  which  the  private  affec- 
tions are  particuhirly  recommended  to  us.  To  exclude  therefore 
from  a  system  of  duty,  the  exercise  of  the  private  affections,  in 
those  preferences  which  are  only  the  private  affections  becoming 
active,— and,  in  excluding  these,  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  tyitmn  ofduty^  a  virtue  in  certain  preferences,  a  vice  in 
certain  other  preferences, — ^is  to  be  guilty  of  inconsistency,  far 
more  illogical,  than  the  licentiousness  which  denies  all  virtue  and 
vice  whatever.  To  prove  that  there  is>some  truth  in  moral  obli- 
gation, this  universalist,  as  we  have  seen,  must  necessarily  appeal 
to  .those  moral  feelings  of  which  we  are  conscious,  without  which 
it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  speak  of  moral  distinction  of  any  sort 
For  his  sole  proof,  then,  of  the  virtue  of  disregarding  wholly 
every  personal  relationship  and  affection,  he  appeals  to  feelings^ 
that,  if  ftey  establish  any  obligation  whatever,  establish  none  so 
firmly  as  that  of  the  private  relative  duties,  which  they  are  eveiy 
moment  sanctioning  and  approving ; — and  his  system,  thefefore,  if 
we  trace  its  principles  to  their  source,  in  the  approving  and  dis- 
approving principle  within  us,  is  precisely  the  same  in  import,  as 
if  its  radical  doctrine  were, — that  it  is  right  for  us  to  do  certain 
actions,  because  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  them,— K)r  wrong  for  us 
to  do  certain  other  actions,  because  to  do  them  would  be  right. 

It  is  surely,  1  repeat,  by  a  very  strange  paralogism,  that  he  would 
found  his  assertion  of  an  exclusive  universal  duty  on  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  heart,  which  alone  enable  us  to  distingmsh  what  is 
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▼irtaous  from  what  is  vicioas, — and  would  yet  contend  that  these 
yerj  feelings  of  our  heart,  which  are  rising  ai  eveiy  moment  in 
the  yerj  conception  of  our  parents,  our  friends,  our  country,  are 
at  every  moment  to  he  disregarded.  But,  even  though  this  radi* 
cal  objection  were  omitted,  and  though  we  were  to  concede  to  tiie 
universalist,  that  the  private  affections  are  not  recommended  to  as, 
by  nature,  on  their  own  account ;  that  to  our  moral  feelings,  the 
equal  sufferings  of  our  benefactor,  and  of  a  stranger  of  equal  gen- 
eral merit,  are  exactly  of  the  same  interest ;  and  that  all  which  is 
truly  an  object  of  interest  to  us,  is  the  amount  of  public  happiness 
of  the  great  community  of  mankind  ; — still,  if  we  regard  the  gene- 
ral happiness,  are  not  the  means  of  the  greatest  amount  of  geoe- 
ral  happiness  to  be  valued  at  least  as  means  ?  And  if  the  indal- 
gence  of  the  private  affections  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  a  greater 
amount  of  good,  is  not  our  calculating  virtue,  which  should  prefer 
always  what  is  to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  great  sum  of  hap- 
piness, to  rank  as  virtuous  what  is  so  extensively  beneficial  f 

In  treating  of  our  emotions  of  love,  as  they  vary  in  relation  to 
their  different  objects,  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  that  beaa- 
tifiil  arrangement,  with  which,  in  all  these  varieties,  Heaven  has 
adapted  the  vividness  of  our  affections,  to  our  power  of  being  beo- 
eficial ; — the  love  being  most  lively  in  those  moral  connexions,  is 
which  the  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  most  frequent,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  most  accurately  applied,  in  relation  to  the  pe- 
culiar wants  of  him  who  is  to  be  benefited.  The  scale  ofduif, 
which  corresponds  with  this  scale  of  affection,  and  of  probable  use- 
fulness, the  ethical  destroyers  of  private  affection  of  course  ex- 
clude. We  are  not  to  think  more  of  those,  whom  it  is  in  our 
power,  almost  at  every  instant,  to  make  happier  than  they  were, 
— than  of  those  who  are  at  the  remotest  distance  from  our  sphere 
of  usefulness.  We  are  to  view  them  according  to  their  individual 
iperits,  as  human  beings  only;  the  parent  as  the  stranger,  the 
stranger  as  the  parent ;  and,  when  we  strive  thus  to  view  them 
with  e^ftta/  affection,  it  is  not  diflScuIt  to  discover  which  metamor- 
phose of  feeling  will  be  the  more  probable,  m  this  one  equalized 
emotion.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  look  on  a  stranger  with 
the  emotions  of  vivid  regard,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as  oftca 
as  we  thipk  of  those  from  whom  we  derived  existence,  and  what- 
e  vei;  has  made  existence  a  gift  of  value.    It  is  far  from  impossible. 
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howeYer,  that,  by  freqnentlj  considering  these  earliest  benefac- 
tors, as  poflsessing  no  higher  moral  claim  to  our  regard  and  good 
offices,  than  those  who  stand  in  the  same  relationship  to  any  other 
person,  we  may  learn,  at  least,  to  make  an  approximation  to  this 
indifference ;  and  to  regard  a  parent  with  the  affection  which  we 
now  feel  for  a  stranger,  more  nearly  than  we  regard  a  stranger, 
with  the  affection  which  we  now  feel  for  a  parent. 

In  the  wide  communion  of  the  social  world,  each  indiyidual  is, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  many  circles.  Near  him,  are  those 
from  whom  he  has  deriyed  most  happiness,  and  to  whom,  recipro- 
cally, it  is  in  his  pow^r,  to  diffuse  most  happiness,  in  continual  in- 
terchange of  kindness^  In  the  circle  beyond,  ieire  they  who  hare 
had  l€$$  opportunity  of  such  mutual  benefits  than  those  who  are 
nearer,  but  more  than  the  widening  number  in  the  circles  that 
progressirely  enlarge,  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases, — 
and  enlarge  in  cipansion  and  distance,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
verse diminution  of  Benefits  conferred,  and  of  the  capacity  of  being 
benefited.  It  would  have  been  a  system  of  very  different  adapta- 
tion for  the  production  of  happiness,  if  the  scale  of  regard  had 
been  reversed ;  so  that  our  benevolent  wishes  had  been  more  and 
more  vivid,  in  ojpposite  progression,  for  those  whom  it  was  less 
and  less  in  our  power  to  serve.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  very  evident, 
that  the  general  amount  of  happiness  would  have  been  reduced  in 
two  ways, — by  the  omission  of  many  opportunities  of  doing  good 
to  those  immediately  around  us,  of  which,  with  livelier  affection, 
we  should  not  have  failed  to  avail  ourselves ;  and  still  more  by 
the  padnful  wish  of  relief  to  sufferers  at  a  distance,  to  whose  mise- 
ries this  veiy  distance  deprived  us  of  all  power  of  contributing, 
even  the  slightest  jueans  of  alleviation.  The  eyil  of  such  a  rever- 
sal of  the  present  scale  of  affection  and  duty,  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  evil  that  would  arise  to  the  world,  from  the  equalization  of 
regard  in  the  system  of  universal  duty,  that  excludes  from  its  mor- 
al estimate  every  private  affection*  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  system,  as  inconsistent  with  some  of  the 
strongest  principles  of  our  nature.  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
of  its  possibility,  and  consider  its  influence  on  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  in  comparison  with*  the  system  on  which  we  at  present  act. 
If  we  are  to  regard  mankind,  only  according  to  their  individual 
excellence,  as  members  of  one  great  society,  and  to  sacrifice. 
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therefore,  all  private  feelings  to  one  great  public  feeling  tbaf  bari 
this  society  of  mankind  for  its  object,  the  eqaai  diffiAion  of  our 
loTe  to  all,  whose  absolate  merit  is  precisely  the  same,  most,  if 
produced  at  all,  be  produced  in  one  of  two  ways,— either  by  in- 
creasing, in  a  rery  high  degree,  the  liveliness  of  our  regard  for 
those  who  are  strangers  to  tis^  at  a  distance, — or  by  lessening,  in 
an  equal  degree,  the  liveliness  of  oar  regard  for  those  who  siur- 
ronnd  us  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  under  the  very 
sheKer  of  our  domestic  roof.  If  the  equality  be  produced  by  lev- 
ellii^  these  kinder  feelings,  so  that,  when  an  opportunity  of  doii^ 
good  occurs  to  us,  we  think  not  of  those  who  are  beside  us,  and 
who  may  be  speedily  profited' by  it, — but  of  some  one' at  a  greater 
distance^  whom  our  action,  if  deferred,  may  never  profit,'^f,  with 
a  constant  moral  fear  of  ening  in  the  allotment  of  our  ezpressiooi 
of  benevolence,  we  look  coldly  on  every  one,  6n  whom  our  eje 
is  every  moment  falling,  in  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  daj; 
and  reserve  our  courtesies,  our  smiles,  our  very  tones  of  kindnefls, 
for  some  one  of  greater  absolute  merit,  whom  we  expect  to  see 
before  the  day  is  closed,  or  whom  we  have  at  least  a  chance  of 
seeing  before  we  quit  die  world, — it  is'  evident,  that  far  more  than 
half  of  the  happiness  of  every  day,  would  be  destroyed  to  every 
bosom,  by  this  calculatmg  appreciation  of  kindness.  It  is  not  a 
mere  faint  desire  of  good  to  any  one,  that  i»  quick  to  find  the  good 
which  it  desires.  It  is  the  lively  benevolence  that  sees,  in  almost 
eveiy  thing,  some  relation  to  the  happiness  of  the  object  loved; 
because  the  happiness  of  the  object  loved,  is  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  feels  that  liveliness  of  benevolence.  Opportuni- 
ties of  producing  good^  therefore,  are  never  wanting  to  hiiik  who 
is  strongly  desirous  of  producing  it ;  and  to  lessen  the  liveliness  of 
our  kind  wishes  for  those  who  are  around  us,  would,  therefi>re,he 
to  render  ineffectual  a  thousand  occasions  of  enjoyment  or  relief. 
Such  would  be  the  evil  of  reducing  the  force  of  the  peculiar 
'  interest  which  we  feel,  in  the  happiness  of  our  relations,  of  oar 
friends,  of  all  who  are  connected  with  us,'  by  any  of  the  closer 
bonds  of  social  utiion.  But  the  evil  that  could  not  fail  to  arise  is 
this  way,  would  be  slight,  compared  with  that  which  would  arise, 
in  the  other  circumstances  supposed — if  our  affection  for  the  most 
distant  stranger  were  raised^  so  as  to  correspond,  in  intensity,  with 
the  liveliness  of  our  feeling,  for  those  immediately  around  us.    K 
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it  be  OQF  doty  to  wkh,  in  as  liTelj  a  maoner,  the  happiness  of  the 
natives  of  some  African  tribe,  as  of  OQr  friend  or  our  father,  we 
most  either  feel  veijr  little  interest  in  the  happiness  of  our  friend 
or  our  father,  or  we  must  have  a  strong  wish  of  benefiting  that 
tribe  of  Africans, — ^which,  as  such  a  wish  most  be  wholly  ineffec- 
tual on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  source  of  continued  uneasiness.  This  would  be  the  case, 
even  though  we  were  to  think  only  of  accessions  to  happiness, 
without  taking  into  account  the  absolute  misery  of  those,  in  whose 
evils  of  every  sort  we  are  to  sympathize,  with  all  the  quickness 
of  commiseration,  which  transfers  instantly,  to  our  own  bosom,  a 
share  of  every  etil  tjiat  is  suffered  by  those  whom  we  love.  Let 
us  imagine  a  single  individual,  who,  in  accordance  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, feels  for  every  wretchedness  of  every  victim  of  disease,  or 
captivity,  or  want,  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  agony  which  he  would  feel,  if  that  victim  were  his  parent 
or  his  dearest  friend ;— and  let  ^  ^^°  think,  what  the  state  of 
man  would  be,  if  all. the  sympathies  of  his  nature  had  been  thus 
arranged,  in  adaptation  to  a  system  of  duties  that  excluded  every 
local  and  accidental  influence,  and  estimated  human  beings  only  as 
human  beings.  It  wonld,  indeed,  be  no  slight  evil,  if  we  c6uld 
learn  tor  look  with  total  disregard  on  the  sorrows  of  others.  But 
while  there  was  misery  in  the  world,  if  the  misery  of  all  individu- 
als of  all  nations,  were  to  be  equally  felt  by  us, — or  not  felt  by  us 
at  all — an  universal  indifference  would  probably  be  less  destruc- 
tire  to  general  happiness,  than  the  anguish  of  sharing  so  many 
miseries  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  of  half  the  earth,  which  it  would 
be  almost  as  vain  for  us  to  think  of  relieving,  as  of  relieving  the 
safferings  of  the  inhabitimts  of  another  planet.  In  proportioning 
our  duties  with  our  affections,  to,  our  facilities  of  affording  aid  to 
the  miseraUe,  and  of  affording  happiness  to  the  few  whom  it  is 
most  easy  to  render  happy,  Nature  has  consulted  best  for  general 
happiness ;  all  are  every-where  most  active  in  administering  re- 
lief or  enjoyment,  where  activity  may  be  most  useful ;  and  the 
beautiful  result  of  the  moral  excellence  of  a  state,  is  thus  produc- 
ed, in  the  same  way  as  the  political  wealth  and  power  of  a  state 
are  produced,— *by  innumerable  little  efforts,  that  individually  in- 
crease the  general  amount,  which  is,  at  the  time,  no  object  of  con- 
ception, but  which,  as.  it  rises  at  last  from  the  efforts  of  all,  at- 
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tracts  the  admiralioii  of  those  who  uaconscioosly  contributed  to  it, 
and  who,  in  admiring  it  when  it  has  risen,  are  scaicelj  aware  that 
the  efforto  which  raised  it  were  their  own.  To  hope  to  produce 
greater  virtue  «nd  happiness,  by  the  exclusion  of  every  particubr 
duty,  is,  in  truth,  a  speculation  as  wild,  as  it  would  be  to  hope  to 
augment  the  political  resources  of  an  empire,  by  urging  tndivido- 
ab  to  regard  not  their  own  profit  in  any  case,  but  the  profit  of 
their  thousand  competitors,  in  the  equal  market  of  industry. 

It  is  not  evil,  then,  for  man,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  wishing 
the  happiness  of  ail  mankind,  he  should  wish,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  happiness  of  those  who  are  connected  with  him  by  pecu- 
liar ties, — ^by  those  ties  of  additional  duty  which  I  have  already 
enumerated. — To  the  first  of  these  I  now  proceed. 

Of  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  duties  of  which  that  re- 
lationship is  the  source,  we  may  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those 
under  which  man  enters  into  life, — the  ties  which  bind  together 
with  reciprocal  duties,  the  parent  and  the  child. 

If  we  consider  merely  the  powers  of  the  individual,  in  relation 
to  the  evils  to  which  he  is  exposed,  man  is  bom  the  most  helpless 
of  all  created  things.  But  if  we  consider  the  affection  that  existi 
in  the  bosoms,  to  which  he  is  for  the  first  time  prest, — ^the  moral 
principle,  which,  in  thctoe  bosoms,  would  render  the  neglect  of 
his  wants,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, — and  the  eager  ten- 
dency to  anticipate,  with  the  necessary  relief,  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  these  wants,— ^  tendency  which  is  instant  of  itself  and 
which  requires  no  moral  principle  to  call  it  into  action,  man,  we 
may  truly  say,  is  bom  as  pwnerful  as  he  is  to  be  in  years,  when  his 
own  wisdom,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own  arm,  are  to  be  to  him 
what  he  may  count  a  surer  protection.  He  may  afterwards  speak 
with  a  voice  of  command  to  those,  whose  services  he  has  par- 
chased,  and  who  obey  him,  because  in  the  barter  which  they  have 
made  of  their  services,  it  is  their  trade  to  obey  ;  but  he  cannot, 
even  then,  by  the  most  imperiou.s  orders  which  he  addresses  to 
the  most  obsequious  slaves,  exercise  an  authority  more  command- 
ing than  that,  which,  in  the  first  hours  of  his  life,  when  a  few  in- 
distinct cries  and  tears  were  his  only  language,  he  exercised,  irre- 
sistibly, over  hearts,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  he  was  ig^ 
norant 

This  feeling  of  regard  is  so  strong  in  every  breast,— and  so 
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Simple,  ID  its  relation  to  the  mere  sustenancefkd  protection  of 
the  little  object  of  so  many  cares, — that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  to  treat  of  the  primary  obligation^  under  which  the  parents 
lie,  to  save,  from  perishing,  that  human  creature,  to  which  they 
have  giren  existence,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  perish,  but  for 
the  aid  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  give  to  it.  It  is  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  complicated  duties  of  the  relation,  in  matorer 
years,  that  any  difficulty  can  be  felt 

These  duties  relate  to  the  education  of  the  child,-rto  the  pro- 
Tision  which  is  made  for  his  mere  worldly  accommodation — and 
to  the  expression  of  that  internal  love,  which  should  accompany 
all  these  cares,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  feel 
them  as  acts  of  kindness. 

That  such  an  education  is  to  be  given  in  every  case,  as  is  suit- 
able to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  to  the  rank 
which  the  child  may  be  expected  afterwards  to  fill,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  one,  who  would  deny, — however  much  individuals  may 
differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  edticatum.     In  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life — at  least  in  far  the  greater  part  even  of  civilized  £u* 
rope, — ^it  means  nothing  more,  than  the  training  of  the  hands,  to  a 
certain  species  of  motion,  which  forms  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
mechanical  industry.    In  the  higher  ranks,  it  implies,  in  like  man- 
ner a  certain  training  of  the  limbs  to  series  of  motions,  which  are, 
however,  not  motions  of  mere  utilHy^  like  those  of  the  artisan,  but 
of  grace, — and,  in  addition  to  diose  bodily  movements,  a  training 
of  the  mind  to  a  due  command  of  certain  graceful  forms  of  expres- 
sion— ^to  which,  in  a  few  happier  cases,  is  added  the  knowledge, 
more  or  less  extensive  and  accurate,  of  the  moit  striking  truths  of 
science.    When  all  this  is  performed,  education  is  thought  to  be 
complete.    To  express  this  completion,  by  the  strongest  possible 
word,  the  individual  is  said  to  be  accomplished ;   and  if  graceful 
motions  of  the  limbs,  and  motions  of  the  tongue,  in  well-turned 
phraaes  of  courteous  elegance,-»and  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
brilliant  expressions  of  poets,  and  arts,  and  orators,  of  different 
couD  tries, — of  a  certain  number  of  the  qualities  of  the  masses  or 
atoips  which  surround  him, — were  sufficient  to  render  man  what 
God  intended  him  to  be,  the  parent  who  had  taken  every  necessa- 
ry care  for  adorning  his  child  with  these  bodily  and  mental  graces, 
mig-bt  truly  exult  in  the  consciousness,  that  he  had  done  his  part  to 
VOX',  in.  46 
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the  generation  wfibh  was  to  sncceed,  bj  aceampliihing  at  least  one 
individaal,  for  the  noble  ciultct ,  which  he  bad  to  perform  in  it 
But,  if  the  dutiei,  which  man  has  to  perform,  whatever  ornament 
they  may  receive,  from  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  gracei  thtt 
may  flow  around  them,  imply  the  operation  of  principles  ofactioo 
of  a  very  different  kind — if  it  is  in  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  leck 
the  source  of  the  feelings  which  are  our  noblest  distinction,--^^ 
whichy  we  are  what  even  God  may  almost  approve,  and  viihont 
whiehy  we  are  worthy  of  the  condemnation  even  of  beings  frail  and 
guilty  as  ourselves;  and  if  the  heart  require  to  be  protected  from 
▼ice,  with  far  more  care  than  the  understanding  itself,  fallible  as 
it  is,  to  l>e  protected  from  error, — can  he,  indeed,  lay  claim  to  the 
praise  of  having  discharged  the  parental  office  of  education,  who 
has  \efi  the  heart  to  its  own  passions,  while  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  furnishing  to  those  passions,  the  means  of  being  tiu»te^ 
tensively  baneful  to  the  world  than,  with  less  accomplished  selfish- 
ness, they  could  have  been  ? 

How  many  parents  do  we  see,  who,  after  teaching  their  sods, 
by  example,  every  thing  which  is  licentious  in  manners,  and  lar* 
ishing  on  them  the.  means  of  similar  licentiousness,  are  rigid  odIj 
in  one  point— ^in  the  strictness  of  that  intellectual  discipline,  which 
may  prepare  them  for  the  worldly  stations,  to  which  th.e  parental 
ambition  has  been  unceasingly  looking  for  them,  before  the  filial 
ambition  was  rendered  sufficiently  intent  of  itself! — how  maoji 
who  allow  to  the  vices  of  the  day  full  liberty,  if  the  lesson  of  tb€ 
day  be  duly  meditated  ;  and  who  are  content  that  those  whose  ed- 
ucation they  direct,  should  be  knaves  and  sensualists,  if  only  tbej 
be  fitted,  by  intellectual  culture,  to  be  the  leaders  of  other  knares, 
and  the  acqiiirers  of  wealth,  that  may  render  their  sensuality  dk"^ 
delicately  luxurious !  To  such  persons,  the  mind  of  the  iittl« 
creature,  whom  they  are  training  to  worldly  stations  for  worldly 
purposes,  is  an  object  of  interest  only  as  that  without  which  H 
would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  dignities  expected.  It  is  a 
necessary  instrument  for  becoming  rich  and  powerful ;  and,  if  h« 
could  become  powerful,  and  rich,  and  envied,  without  a  soulf-^^* 
hibit  the  same  spectacle  of  magnificent  luxury,  and  be  capable  ol 
adding  to  the  means  of  present  pomp,  what  might  furnish  out  a 
luxury  still  more  magnificent, — they  would  scarcely  feel  that  he 
was  a  being  less  noble  than  now.     In  what  they  term  education; 
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Hiej  have  never  once  tfaoaght,  that  the  virtues  were  to  be  includ- 
ed as  objects ;  and  they  would  truly  feel  something  very  like  as- 
tonishment, if  they  were  told,  that  the  first  and  most  essential  part 
of  the  process  of  educating  the  moral  being,  whom  Heaven  had 
consigned  to  their  charge,  was  ^et  to  be  begun — in  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  own  vices,  and  the  purification  of  their  own  heart, 
by  better  feelings  than  those  which  had  corrupted  it, — without 
which  primary  selAamendment,  the  very  authority  that  is  implied 
in  the  noble  office  which  they  were  to  exercise,  might  be  a  source, 
not  of  good,  but  of  evil,  to  him  who  was  unfortunately  born  to  be 
its  subject. 

Corrumpont  Yitiorum  exempla  domestica,  ma^nis 
Cum  sabeuDt  aoiinot  auctoribus.     Unui  et  alter 
Forsitan  haec  sperpant  juveaei,  quibus  arte  beDi^oa 
£t  meliore  luto,  finxit  praecordia  Titan  ; 
S«d  reliqaof  fogienda  patrum  vestigia  ducant« 
Et  monttrata  diu  veteris  trabit  orbita  ca]p«. 
Abttloeaa  igitur  damnaadis,  hujus  eoim  vel 
Una  poteDS  ratio  est,— ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 
£x  nobis  geniti ;  quoniaoi  dociles  imitandis 
Tiirpibus  ac  pravis  omnes  sumus ;  et  Catilinam 
Qaocanque  in  populo  videas,  qooconqoe  sob  axe  ; 
^    Sed  nee  Brutas  erit,  Bruti  nee  aronculus  gsquam. 
Maxima  debetnr  paero  reyerentia  ;  si  quid 
Tarpe  paras,  ne  tu  paeri  contempseris  anno*, 
Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  infans.* 

Though  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  which  so  many  seek  as 
allf  were  truly  all, — and  we  ceased  to  exist  when  our  mortal  exis- 
tence terminated,  it  would  still  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  con- 
sult the  happinesi  of  the  child,  more  than  those  circumstances  of 
accidental  happiness,  which  may  sometimes  lead  to  it,  but  often, 
perhaps  as  often,  are  productive  of  misery  ; — and,  even  of  the 
short  happiness  of  this  short  life,  how  large  is  the  part  which  we 
have  to  ascribe  to  our  virtuous  affections, — or  rather,  how  very 
little  is  there  of  pure  happiness  which  we  can  ascribe  to  any  oth- 
er source.  But  when  we  think  how  small  a  portion  of  our  immor- 
tal existence,  is  comprised  in  this  earthly  life, — when,  amid  sensu- 
al pleasures  that  fade  almost  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  en** 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  XIV.  t.  32— 49. 
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jojedf-^aod  wealth  and  dignitiea  that  are  known  more  in  their 
rapid  changes,  as  passing  from  possessor  to  possessor,  than  as  tni- 
\y  po9$e$itd  by  any  one  of  the  mnltitude,  who,  in  their  tarns,  ob- 
tain and  lose  them, — we  feel  that,  amid  so  many  perishable  and 
perishing  things,  virtvtj  the  source  of  all  which  it  is  delightful  to 
remember,  is  the  only  permanent  acquisition  which  can  be  made 
— how  completely  must  he  seem  to  have  neglected  the  duty  of  a 
parent,  who  has  thought  only  of  a  few  years  that  are  as  nothing, 
and  neglected  that  immortality  which  is  all.  If  we  had  a  long 
▼oyage  to  undertake,  it  would  be  but  a  cruel  kindness  that  should 
pour  forth  its  bounty  on  a  single  day,  and  provide  for  us  only  ooe 
repast,  however  costly.  It  is  surely  a  kindness  not  less  cruel 
which,  in  the  common  offices  of  education,  thinks  but  of  a  single 
day,  and  makes  provision  only  for  its  comfort,  in  that  endiesi 
course,  not  of  years,  but  of  ages,  on  which  we  enter  in  entering 
into  life. 

In  giving  to  society  another  individual,  we  owe  to  it  eveiy 
care,  on  our  part,  that  the  individual,  thus  given  to  It,  may  not  be 
one  whose  existence  may  be  counted  by  society,  among  the  evils 
that  have  oppressed  it. 

• 

Gt^toin  ett,  qaod  patriae  cirem,  popvloque  deditti. 

Si  Tacit,  ut  patriae  sit  idooeus.— * 

Not  is  it  only  to  the  country  to  which  we  give  a  new  citizen,  that 
our  gift  is  to  be  estimated,  as  a  blessing  or  an  injury,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  living  offering  that  is  presented  to  it.  To  that 
very  citizen  himself,  the  gifl  of  existence  is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings,  or  the  greatest  of  all  injuries,  only  as  his  character  is  to 
be  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  and  whether  the  character  is  to  be  virtu- 
ous or  vicious,  may  often  depend  on  circumstances,  which  were 
almost  at  the  disposal  of  him,  by  whom  the  doubtful  gift  of  mere 
existence  was  bestowed.  ^^  It  is  not  a  blessing,^'  says  an  ancient 
philosopher,  ^^  to  live  merely,  but  to  live  well.  Life  in  itself,  if 
life  without  wisdom  be  a  good,  is  a  good  that  is  common  to  me 
with  the  meanest  reptiles ;  and  he  who  gave  me  nothing  mors 
than  life,  gave  me  only  what  a  fly  or  a  worm  may  boast  If*  in 
the  love  and  hope  of  virtue,  I  have  employed  that  life  which  my 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  XIV.  y.  69. 
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parents  conferred  on  me,  in  studies  that  were  to  render  me  more 
noble  in  the  's^ht  of  Hearen,  I  haye  paid  hack  to  them  more  than 
I  have  received.  Mj  father  gave  me  to  myself  mde  and  ignorant, 
I  have  given  him  a  son,  of  whom  it  may  delight  him  to  be  the  fa- 
ther. Non  est^num  vivere,  sed  bene  vivere.  Si  vitam  imputas 
mihi,  per  se,  nudam,  eg^ntem  consilii,  et  id  nt  magnnm  bonnm  jac- 
tas,  cogita  te  mihi  imputare  mnscamm  ac  vermiam  bonnm.  De- 
inde,  ut  nihil  alind  dicam,  qnam  bonis  artibus  me  studuisse,  ut 
carsom  ad  rectum  iter  vitae  dirigerim ;  in  ipso  beneficio  tuo  majus 
quam  quod  dederas,  recepisti.  Tu  enim  me  mihi,  rudem  et  im- 
peritum  dedisti :  ego  tibi  filium,  qualem  genuisse  gauderes/'* 

The  neglect  of  parental  duty,  in  the  comparative  inattention 
to  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  may  indeed  be  considered, 
only  as  a  continuation  to  the  ofi&pring,  of  the  errors  which  influ* 
ence  the  parent  in  conduct  that  relates  wholly  to  himself.  He 
seeks  for  them  what  he  seeks  for  Hnutlf;  and  as  he  is  ambitious 
to  be  rich  or  powerful,  rather  than  happy,  he  wishes  to  enable 
thaany  in  like  manner,  to  be  rich  or  powerful, — and  leaves  their 
happiness  as  he  has  left  his  own,  to  be  the  casual  result  of  circum- 
stances, that  may  or  may  not  produce  it. 

The  importance,  attached  by  parents  to  the  mere  temporary 
circumstances  of  earthly  splendour, — ^which  leads  to  one  most  fa- 
tal species  of  violation  of  parental  duty,  in  the  sort  of  culture 
which  they  are  most  anxious  to  bestow, — aggravates  in  a  very 
hi^h  degree,  the  second  species  of  violation  of  it,  to  which  I  allud- 
ed in  enumerating  the  parental  duties, — that  which  consists  in  inad-  * 
equate  provision  of  those  very  means,  to  which  they  attach  so  much 
importance.  1  do  not  speak,  at  present,  of  the  extreme  prodigality  of 
those,  who  think  only  of  Uiemselves,  and  who  scarcely  think  even  of 
themselves  beyond  an  hour, — the  prodigality  which  leaves,  in  indi- 
gence, those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  luxury,  that 
have  rendered  luxury,  like  that  of  their  extravagant  parents,  almost 
ad  object  of  necessity  to  them.  1  allude  to  the  intentional  deliberate 
sacrifice,  which  is  made  of  the  comforts  of  many  children  to  the 
wealth  of  one, — a  sacrifice  which  has  usually,  or,  at  least,  often, 
tended  only  to  make  one  less  virtuous  than  he  would  have  been, 
and  many  less  happy.  The  national  consequences  of  the  privi- 
leges of  primogeniture,  and  of  sex, — ^belong  to  inquiries  in  politi- 
•  ScBecft,  De  BeneAciii,  Lib.  HI.  p.  686. 
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cal  jurispradence.    At  present  it  is  not  of  these  that  I  speak.    It 
is  oolj'  of  the  wants  of  the  cbildreoi  and  the  affection  and  duty  of 
the  parent.    These  wants  are  obriooslj  equal  in  all ;  and,  if  the 
merits  of  all  be  eqaal,  the  affection  of  the  parent  should  be  the 
same,  and  his  duty  equal  to  all,  who,  with  equal  wants  and  equal 
merits,  are  consigned  to  his  equal  lore.    It  is  yain,  now,  to  look 
for  a  justification  of  breaches  of  this  equal  duty,  to  periods  of  Vr 
olence,  in  which  it  was  necessary,  for  the  happiness  of  all,  that 
inequahty  of  distribution  should  take  place,  that  there  might  be 
one  sufficiently  powerful,  to  protect  the  scantier  pittance  of  the 
many.    These  circumstances  of  violence  are  now  no  more  sub- 
sisting, in  the  regular  polities  of  Europe.    The  affections  are  al- 
lowed without  peril  to  exercise  themselves  freely. .  The  father  of 
unany  virtuous  chUdreja,  may  safely  be  to  all,  what  he  is  to  one; 
and  if  he  lay  aside  this  equal  character,  and,  sheltering  himself  is 
the  forced  manners  of  barbarous  and  tumultuous  ages,  make  sumy 
poor,  that  he  may  make  one  rich,  he  is  guilty  of  a  gross  violatioB 
of  his  duties  as  a  parent, — ^and  the  more  guilty,  in  exact  propo^ 
tion  to  the  value,  which  he  attaches  to  the  possession  of  the 
wealth  so  unequally  distributed.     Nor  it  is  only  to  those  whom  he 
directly  wills  to  impoverish,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty; 
— he  is  equally  guilty  of  it,  in  many  cases,  to  the  single  individual 
whom  he  exclusively  enriches, — if,  in  estimating  what  he  confers, 
we  consider  the  virtue  and  happiness,  or  vice  and  misery,  that  may 
arise  from  it,  and  not  the  mere  wealth,  which,  in  itself,  is  nothiog* 
The  superiority  which  is  thus  bestowed  (m  a  single  individual,  is 
a  superiority  that  may,  indeed,  like  every  possession  of  power, 
lead  to  the  exercise  of  corresponding  virtues ;— to  the  generoni 
mind  it  may  present,  as  it  has  ofien  presented,  only  wider  occa- 
sions of  generosity ; — yet  beautiful  as  such  examples  may  be,  it  if 
not  what  the  general  circumstances  of  our  nature  authorize  us  to 
expect ;  and  the  power  of  being  thus  generous,— when,  without 
that  dubious  generosity,  those  who  have  been  made  dependent  te 
it,  may  suffer,  what  perhaps  it  was  not  intended  that'  they  shouhi 
suffer, — IS  a  power  of  too  great  peril  to  human  virtue,  to  be  rash- 
ly imposed  upon  human  weakness. 

Such  are  two  of  the  great  duties  of  parents,— ^those  which  re- 
late  to  provision  for  the  mental  culture,  and  temporal  accommods' 
tion  of  their  ofispring.     I  have  mentioned,  as  a  third  duty,  that  of 
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tempering  the  parental  authority,  with  all  the  kindness  of  paren- 
tal love, — which,  even  in  exacting  obedience,  onlj  where  obedi- 
ence is  necessary  for  the  good  of  him  who  obeys,  is  still  the  ex- 
acter  of  sacrifices,  which  reqaire  to  be  sweetened  by  the  kindness 
that  demands  them.  This  duty,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  in 
some  degree  involved  in  the  general  duty  of  moral  education ; 
since  it  is  not  a  slight  part  of  that  duty,  to  train  the  mind  of  the 
child  to  those  affections  which  snit  the  filial  nature,  and  which  are 
the  chief  element  of  every  other  affection,  that  adorns  in  after  life, 
the  friend,  the  citizen,  the  lover  of  mankind.  The  father  who 
has  no  voice  but  that  of  stem  command,  is  a  tyrant  to  all  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  and  will  excite  only  soch  feelings  as  tyrants  ex- 
cite ;  a  ready  obedience,  perhaps,  but  an  obedience  that  is  the 
trembling  haste  of  a  slave,  not  the  still  quicker  fondness  of  an  ever 
ready  love ;  and  that  will  be  withheld  in  the  very  instant,  in 
which  the  terror  has  lost  |ts  dominion.  It  Is  impossible  to  have, 
in  a  single  individual,  both  a  slave  and  a  son  ;  and  he  who  chooses 
rather  to  have  a  slave,  must  not  expect  that  filial  fondness,  which 
?s  no  part  of  the  moral  nature  of  a  bondman.  In  thinking  that 
he  increases  his  authority,  he  truly  diminishes  it; — for  more  than 
half  the  authority  of  the  parent  is  in  the  love  which  he  excites, — 
in  that  zeal  to  obey,  which  is  scarcely  felt  as  obedience,  when  a 
wish  is  expressed, — and  in  that  ready  imitation  of  the  virtues 
that  are  loved,  which  does  not  require  even  the  expression  of  a 
wish)  but  without  a  command,  becomes  all  which  a  virtuous  par- 
ent could  have  commanded. 
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LECTURE  LXXXVIIL. 

ON    THE    DUTIES    OP    APPINITy ^PARENTAL    DUTIES;      FIUAL 

DUTIES  ;    FRATERNAL  DUTIES  ;      CONJUGAL  DUTIES. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  arranged  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  particular  individuals,  under  five  headi : — as  arising 
from  aflinity, — from  friendship,-*-from.  benefits  received, — from 
contract, — from  the  general  patriotism  which  connects  together  all 
the  citizens  that  live  on  the  same  soil,  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  same  system  of  polity. 

In  considering  the  duties  of  affinity^  we  entered  on  our  inquiry 
with  those  which  helong  to  the  first  relationship  of  life, — the  re- 
lationship that  connects  together,  with  a  tie  as  delightful  as  it  is 
indissoluble,  the  parent  and  the  child.  We  begin  to  exist  under 
the  protection  of  the  duties  6f  others ;  the  objects  of  a  moral  re- 
gard, of  which  we  are  soon  ourselves  to  share  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence ;  and,  from  the  moment  at  which  we  are  capable  of  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  beings  around  us  who  have  benefited 
us,  or  to  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  a  single  enjoyment^  our 
duties  too  commence,  and  life  itself  may  be  said  to  be  a  series  of 
duties  fulfilled  or  violated.  • 

We  are  the  objects  of  duty,  however,  before  we  are  capable 
of  feeling  its  force,  or  of  knowing  that  we  have  ourselves  duties 
to  fulfil ;  and  the  nature  of  this  primary  obligation  of  the  parent, 
of  which  we  are  the  objects  as  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  breathe, 
and  which  death  only  can  dissolve,  was  considered  fully  in  my  last 
Lecture.  The  preservation  of  the  mere  animal  existence  of  the 
child,  is  an  office  of  parental  obligation,  too  obvious,  however,  and 
too  simple,  to  require  elucidation.  Our  attention,  therefore,  was 
given  to  the  other  duties  which  the  parental  relation  involves ,-— 
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in  the  first  place,  the  dutj  of  giving  to  him,  whose  wisdom  Or  ig- 
norance, Tirtue  /or  vice,  happiness  or  misery,  may  depend,  in  a 
grea^  measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  instructiop  and  example  which 
be  may  receive, — such  education  as,  while  it  trains  him  for  all  the 
honour  and  usefulness,  which  his  rank  in  life  may  seem  to  prom- 
ise to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  parent, — may  not  forget, 
that  this  Hfe  is  but  the  commencement  of  immortality,  and  the 
thoughts  and  feelings,  therefore,  which  it  is  most  important  to  cul- 
tivate— ^Dot  those  which  hav.e  relation  only  to  worldly  wealth  and 
dignity,  but  those  to  which  the  proudest  honours  of  earthly  life, 
are  but  the  accidents  of  a  day.  In  the  second  place,  even  with 
respect  to  the  short  period  of  earthly  existence,  which,  short  as 
it  is  when  compared  with  immortality,  still  admits  of  many  enjoy- 
ments, which  we  may  supply,  or  withhold,  or  lessen,  and  of  many 
evils  which  we  might  have  prevented, — the  duty  of  affording  to 
the  child  such  a  provision  of  the  means  of  worldly  comfort  and 
usefulness,  as  is  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parent, — and 
of  affording  this  provision  to  the  different  members  of  a  family,  not 
in  the  manner  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to  gratify  the  personal 
vanity  of  the  provider,  but  in  the  manner  that  is  best  fitted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  all  who,  with  a  relationship  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  if  their  merits  and  wants  be  equal,  have  a  moral 
claim  to  equal  regard,  in  the  distribution  that  is  to  provide  for 
those  wants.  In  the  third  place, — the  duty  of  exercising  with 
kindness  the  parental  power;  of  imposing  no  restraint  which  has 
not  for  its  object  some  good,  greater  than  the  temporal^  evil  of 
the  restraint  itself,  of  making  the  necessary  obedience  of  the  child, 
in  this  way,  not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  delight, — and  of  thus  pre- 
paring him  to  be,  in  other  years,  the  grateful  and  tender  friend  of 
a  parent  whose  authority^  even  in  its  most  rigid  exactions,  he  has 
felt  only  as  the  watchful  tenderness  of  a  friendship,  that  was  rig- 
id in  withholding  only  what  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 

Having  considered,  then,  the  duties  of  the  parent,  in  all  their 
relations  to  the  being  to  whom  he  has  given  existence,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  reciproqal  duties  of  the  child.  These 
arise  from  twb  sources, — from  the  power  of-  the  parent^  and  from 
his  past  kindness.  As  morally  responsible,  to  a  certain  degree, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  child,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
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oyer  it  an  anthoritjr  of  tome  sort,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
power  of  guarding  it  from  the  greatest  of  all  dangen^-the  dan- 
gers of  its  own  ignvrance  and.  obstinacy.  It  is  equally  endent, 
that,  as  the  author  of  all  the  benefits  which  a  parent  can  confer, 
he  has  a  just  claim  to  more  than  mere  authority.  From  the  salu- 
tary and  indispensable  power  of  the  parent,  flows  the  doty  of  fil- 
ial obedience ; — from  the  benevolence  of  the  parent,  the  doty  of 
filial  love,  and  of  all  the  services  to  whieh  that  love  can  lead. 
Obedience,  then,  is  the  first  filial  duty, — a  duty  which  varies  in  the 
extent  of  obligation  at  different  periods  of  life,  but  which  does  not 
cease  wholly  at  any  period.  The  child  must  obey,  with  a  subjection 
that  is  complete  ;  because  he  is  incapable  of  judging  what  would 
be  most  expedient  for  him,  without  the  direction  of  another ;  and 
no  other  individual  can  be  supposed  so  much  interested,  in  direct- 
ing to  what  is  expedient  for  him,  as  the  parent,  who  must  reap  an 
accession  of  happiness,  from  his  happiness,  or  suffer  in  his  suffer- 
ings. The  snan  should  obey  in  every  thing,  indeed,  in  which  the 
obedience  will  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  a  duty,  but  only  some 
loss  of  comfort  on  his  part ;  yet  he  is  not  like  the  child,  to  obey 
blindly ;  for  the  reason  which  required  the  blindness  of  obedience, 
does  not  exist  in  his  case.  He  is  capable  of  weighing  accurately 
doty  with  duty ;  because  he  is  capable  of  seeing  consequences 
which  the  child  cannot  see.  He  is  not  to  obeyi  where  he  coald 
obey  only  by  a  crime ;  nor,  even  when  the  *evii  to  be  safiered 
would  be  only  a  loss  of  happiness  to  himself,  can  he  be  moraDy 
bound  to  make  himself  miserable,  for  the  gratification  of  a  desire 
that,  even  in  a  parent,  may  be  a  desire  of  caprice  or  folly.  Wkert 
the  duty  of  obedience,  in  such  cases,  should  be  considered  as  termin- 
ating, it  would  not  be  easy  to  define  by  words ;  since  the  limit  varies, 
not  merely  with  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  required,  but  with  the 
extent  of  former  parental  favour,  that  may  have  required  a  great- 
er or  less  return  of  grateful  compliances,  from  the  tenderness  of 
filial  obligation.  I  need  not  add,  that,  in  any  case  of  doubtful  do- 
ty, that  a  virtuous  son  will  always  be  inclined  to  widen,  in  some  de- 
gree, rather  than  to  narrow,  the  sphere  of  his  obedience. 

As  the  duty  o{obedit%ct  flows  from  the  necessaiy  power  of  the 
parent,  in  relation  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  those  who 
are  new  to  life,  and  therefore  need  his  guidance,  the  filial  ^utiei 
of  another  class  flow  from  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  parent-* 
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benefiti-  greater  thaa  can  be  conferred  bj  any  other ;  since  to 
tbem  is  dne  the  very  capacity  of  profiting  by  the  benefits  of  oth- 
ers.   Of  how  many  cares  must  every  human  being  have  been  the 
subject,  before  he  could  acquire  even  the  thoughtless  vigour  of 
boyhood ;  and  how  ma^y  cares  additional  were  necessary,  then  to 
render  that  thoughtless  vigour  something  more  than  the  mere 
power  of  doing  injury  to  itself  1    They  whose  constant  attendance 
was  thus  necessary  to  preserve  our  very  being,— to  whom  we 
owe  the  instruction  which  we  have  received, — and,  in*  a  great 
measure,  too,  our  very  virtues,  may  have  sometimes,  perhaps,  ex- 
ercised a  rigour  that  was  unnecessary ;    or  abstMned  from  afford- 
ing us  comforts -which  we  might  have  enjoyed  without  any  loss  of 
virtue.    But  still  the  amount  of  advantage  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
on  account  of  some  slight  evil.    We  owe  them  much,  though  we 
might  hfive  owed  them  more ;  and,  owing  them  much,  we  cannot 
morally  abstain  from  paying  them  the  duties  of  those  who  owe 
much.     They  should  have  no  wants,  while  we  have  even  the 
humblest  superfluity/, — or  rather,  while  want  is  opposed  to  want, 
ours  is  not  that  of  which  we  should  be  the  first  to  think.    In  their 
bodily  infirmities,  we  are  the  attendants  who  should  be  most  assid- 
uous round  their  couch  or  their  chair ;   and  even  those  mental  in- 
firmithes  of  age  which  are  more  disgusting — the  occasional  peev- 
ishness, which  reproaches  for  failures  of  duty  that  were  not  in- 
tended— the  caprice  that  exacts  one  day  what  it  would  not  permit 
the  day  before,  and,  what  it  is  again  to  refuse,  on  the  succeeding 
day  ; — we  are  (p  bear,  not  as  if  it  were  an  effort  to  bear  them,  and 
a  sacrifice  to  duty ;   but  with  that  tenderness  of  affection  whicii 
bears  much,  because  it  loves  much ;  and  does  not  feel  the  sacrifices 
which  it  occasionally  makes,  because  it  feels  only  the  love  which 
delights  in  making  them. 

Lovely  as  virtue  is  in  all  its  forms,  there  is  no  form  in  which 
it  is  more  lovely  than  in  this  tender  ministry  of  offices  of  kindness, 
— where  the  kindness,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  felt,  or  considered  less 
as  kindness,  than  as  the  duty  which  might  have  been  fairly  de- 
manded, and  which  there  is  no  merit,  therefore,  in  having  paid. 
Though  we  have  often  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  the  progress 
of  life,  many  beautiful  examples  of  age,  that  is  not  more  venera- 
ble for  its  past  virtue^  than  amiable  with  a  lasting  and  still  in- 
creasing gentleness,  which  softens  the  veneration,  indeed,  but  aug- 
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ments  it  eyen  while  it  softens  it, — it  is  not  always  that  the  last 
years  of  life  present  to  ns  this  delightful  aspect ;  and  when  the 
temper  is,  in  these  la$t  yean,  unfortunately  clouded, — ^when  there 
is  no  smile  of  kindness  in  the  faded  eye,  that  grows  bright  again 
for  moments,  only  when  there  is  fretfulness  in  the  heart, — when 
the  voice  that  is  feeble,  only  in  the  utterance  of  grateful  regard, 
is  still  sometimes  loud,  with  tones  of  a  very  different  expression, 
— the  kindness  which,  in  its  unremitting  attention,  never  shows  by 
a  word  or  look,  the  sadness  that  is  felt  4>n  these  undeserved  re- 
proaches, and  that  regards  them  only  as  proofs  of  a  weakness  that 
requires  still  more 'to  be  comforted, — is  a  kindness  >vhich  virtue 
alone  Ctin  inspire  and  animate,  but  which,  in  the  Ixnom  that  is  ca- 
pable of  it,  virtue  must  already  have  well  rewarded.  How  de- 
lightful is  the  spectacle,  when,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  yoftth 
and  beauty,  we  witness  some  gentle  heart  that  gives  to  the  cooch 
of  the  feeble,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  thankless  and  repining,  those 
hours  which  others  find  too  short  for  the  successive  gaieties,  with 
which  an  evening  can  be  filled  ;  and  that  prefers  to  the  smile  of 
universal  admiration,  the  single  smile  of  enjoyment,  which  after 
many  vain  efforts,  has  at  last  been  kindled  on  one  solitary  cheek  I 
if  filial  love  be  thus  ready  to  bear  with  bodily  and  moral  infi^ 
mities,  it  is  not  less  ready  to  bear  with  intellectual  weaknes*. 
There  is  often,  especially  in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  as  great  a 
difference  of  mental  culture  in  the  parent  and  the  child,  as  if  thejr 
had  lived  at  the  distance  of  many  centuries.  The  wealth  that 
has  been  acquired  by  patient  industry,  or  some  fortunate  adven- 
ture, may  be  employed  in  diffusing  all  the  refinement  of  science 
and  literature  to  the  children  of  those,  to  whom  the*  very  words, 
science  and  literature,  are  words  of  which  they  would  scarcely  be 
able,  even  with  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing. In  a  rank  of  life  still  lower,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
meritorious  individuals,  who,  uninstructed  themselves,  labour  in- 
defatigably  to  obtain  the  means  of  hberal  instruction  for  one, 
whose  wisdom,  in  after  years,  when  he  is  to  astonish  the  village, 
may  gratify  at  once  their  ambition  and  love.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
painful  to  think,  that  any  one,  whose  superiority  of  knowledge  baf 
cost  his  parents  so  much  fatigue,  and  so  many  privations  of  com- 
forts, which,  but  for  the  expense  of  the  means  of  his  acquired  so- 
periority,  they  might  have  enjoyed,  should  turn  against  them,  in 
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his  own  mind,  the  acquirements  which  were  to  them  of  so  costlj 
a  purcha^se^ — despising  them  for  the  ?ery  ignorance  which  gave 
greater  merit  to  their  sacrifice,  and  proud  of  a  wisdom  far  less  no- 
ble, when  it  can  thus  feel  contempt,  than  the  hamble  ignorance 
which  it  despises. 

He  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  every  filial  duty,  has  obeyed  as  a  son 
should  o6ey,  and  icrotd  as  a  son  should  tove,  may  not,  indeed,  with 
all  his  obedience  and  affection,  have  been  able  to  return  an  amount 
of  benefit  equal  to  that  which  he  has  received  ;  but,  in  being  thus 
▼irtuouS,  he  has  at  least  made  the  return  that  is  most  grateful  to 
a  virtuous  parent's  heart.  He  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in  that 
contest  of  mutual  love,  in  which,  as  Seneca  truly  says,  it  is  happy 
to  conquer  and  happy  to  be  overcome.  ^^  Alia  ex  aliis  exempla 
subeunt, — be  remarks,  after  citing  many  instances  of  filial  duty, — 
^^  eorum  qui  parentes  sues  periculis  eripuerunt,  qui  ex  infimo  ad 
sumroum  protulerunt ;  et  e  plebe  acervoque  ignobili  nunquam  ta- 
cendos  sasculis  dederuot  Nulla  vi  verborum,  nulla  ingenii  facul- 
tate  exprimi  potest,  quantum  opus  sit,  quam  laudabile,  quamque 
nunquam  a  memoria  hominum  exiturum,  posse  hoc  dicere,  Paren- 
tibus  meis  parui,  cessi :  imperio  eorum,  sive  cequum,  sive  iniquum 
ac  durum  fuit,  obsequentero  submissumque  me  prsebui :  ad  hoc 
unum  contumax  fui,  ne  beneficiis  vincerer :  Felices  qui  vicerint : 
felloes  qui  vincentur.  Quid  eo  adolescente  prsclarius,  qui  sibi 
ipsi  dicere  potent  (neque  enim  fas  est  alteri  dicere)  Patrem  meum 
beneficiis  vici !  Quid  eo  fortunatius  sene,  qui  omnibus  ubique 
prasdicabit,  a  filio  sno  se  beneficiis  victum  !''* 

Such  is  that  beautiful  arrangement  of  Heaven,  to  which  I  have 
already  so  often  alluded,  that  in  adapting  the  weakness  of  one 
generation  to  the  strength  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it, 
and  to  the  love  which  finds  an  object  of  increasing  regard  in  the 
very  wants,  which  are  every  moment  relieved  or  prevented,  has 
made  that  which  might  seem  to  common  eyes,  a  provision  only  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  race  of  man,  a  source  of  more  than 
half  the  virtues  of  mankind.    It  is  thus  truly,  as  Pope*  says,  that 

He 

Who  framed  a  whole,  the  whole  to  bleu, 
Od  mQtua)  waoti  bailt  mutual  happioeu. 
So,  from  the  first,  eternal  order  rao, 
Aod  creature  linked  to  creature,  man  te  man. 

•  De  Beuef.  Lib.  111.  p.  695. 
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Whatever  of  Ufe  all-qaick«niDg  ether  kef  pt 

Or  breathes  throagh  air,  or  shoots  beneath  the  dteptf 

Or  poors  profose  on  earth,  one  nature  feeds 

The  vital  flamoi  and  swells  the  genial  seeds. 

Thus  beast  and  bird  their  common  charge  attend, 

The  mothers  nurse  it,  and  the  sires  defend  ; 

The  joang  dismipsM  to  wander  earth  or  air. 

There  jtops  the  instiact,  and  there  ends  the  can, 

The  link  dissolves,  each  seeks  a  fresh  embrace, 

Another  love  sacceeds,  another  race. 

A  longer  care  Mao^s  helpless  kind  demands ;  « 

That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands. 

Still  as  006  brood,  and  as  another  rose, 

These  natural  love  maintained,  habitaal  those. 

Reflection,  reason,  still  the  ties  improve. 

At  once  extend  the  interest  and  the  love ; 

And  still  new  needs,  new  helps,  new  habits  rise, 

That  graft  benevolence  on  charities.* 

Next  in  order  to  the  relationship  of  (he  parent  and  child,  may 
be  considered  the  relation  which  the  child  bears  to  those  who  are 
tinited  with  him  bj  the  same  tie,  to  the  same  parental  bosoms.  If 
friendship  be  delightful, — if  it  be  above  all  delightful  to  enjoy  the 
continued  friendship  of  those  who  are  endeared  to  us  bj  the  intima- 
cy of  many  years,  who  can  discourse  with  us  of  the  frolics  of  the 
school,  of  the  adventures  and  studies  of  the  college,  of  the  years 
when  we  first  ranked  ourselves  with  men  in  the  free  society  of  the 
world, — how  delightful  must  be  the  friendship  of  those  wlio,  accom- 
panying us  through  all  this  long  period,  with  a  closer  union  than  aihj 
casual  friend,  can  go  still  farther  back,  from  the  school  to  the 
very  nursery,  which  witnessed  our  common  pastimes, — who  hare 
had  an  interest  in  every  event  that  has  related  to  us,  and  in  every 
person  that  has  excited  our  love  or  our  hatred, — who  have  hon- 
oured with  us  those  to  whom  we  have  paid  every  filial  honour  in 
life,  and  wept  with  us  over  those  whose  death  has  been  to  us  the 
'  most  lasting  sorrow  of  our  heart.  Such,  in  its  wide  unbroken 
sympathy,  is  the  friendship  of  brothers,— considered  even  as  friend- 
ship only — and  how  many  circumstances  of  additional  interest  does 
this  union  receive,  from  the  common  relationship  to  those  who 
have  original  claims  to  our  still  higher  regard,  and  to  whom  we 
offer  an  acceptable  service,  in  extending  our  affection  to  those 
*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  lil.  v.  111.  &c. 
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whom  they  love.  In  treating  of  the  circumiitances,  that  tend  pe- 
culiarly to  strengthen  this  tie,  Cicero  extends  hit  view  even  to  the 
common  sepulchre  that  is  at  last  to  enclose  us :  ^^  Sanguinis  coo- 
jnnctio  devincit  caritate  homines.  Magnum  est  enim,  eadem  ha- 
bere monumenta  majorum,  iisdem  uti  sacris,  sepulchra  habere 
'  communia.^'  It  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  image,  a  symbol  and  almost 
a  lesson  of  unanimity.  Every  dissension  of  man  with  man,  excites 
in  us  a  feeling  of  painful  incongruity.  But  we  feel  a  peculiar 
incongruity  in  the  discord  of  those,  whom  one  roof  has  continued 
to  shelter  during  life,  and  whose  dust  is  afterwards  to  be  mingled 
under  a  single  stone. 

On  the  fraternal  duties,  however,  I  need  not  dwell,  because 
they  may  be  considered  very  nearly  in  the  same  light,  as  the  du- 
ties of  that  (riendship,  to  which  I  have  already  compared  them, 
— the  duties  of  a  cordial  intimacy,  rendered  more  sacred  by  re- 
ktionship  to  the  parents  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  common  duties,  as  we  have  been  objects  of  com- 
mon cares.    By  the  peculiar  domestic  attachments  of  this  sort, 
and  the  mutual  services  thence  arising,    the  world  is  benefited 
with  the  accession  to  its  general  happiness,  of  the  reciprocal  en- 
joyments of  a  regard  that  has  already  found  friends,  before  it  could 
have  thought  of  seeking  them.    Surrounded  by  the  aged, — or  at 
least  by  those   who  are  aged  in  relation  to  his  first  years  of 
boyhood,  the  child  would  have  learned  only  to  respect  and  obey. 
With  the  little  society  of  his  equals  around  him,  he  learns  that  in- 
dependence and  equality  of  friendship,  which  train  him  to  Uie  af- 
fections that  are  worthy  of  a  free  and  undaunted  spirit,  in  the  lib- 
erty and  equal  society  of  maturer  years.    As  a  son,  he  learns  to 
be  a  good  subject  ;^-a8  a  brother,  he  learns  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

The  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  distant  relations,  vary,  as 
mi^ht  naturally  be  supposed,  with  the  circumstances  of  society, 
according  to  the  varying  necessity  of  mutual  aid.  When  the  pro- 
tection of  law  is  feeble,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  many  to 
unite,  in  common  defence,  the  families  that  spring  from  one  com- 
mon stock,  continue  to  cling  to  each  other  for  aid,  almost  as  if 
they  lived  together  under  the  same  roof; — ^it  is  truly  one  wide 
family  rather  than  a  number  of  families ;  the  history  of  the  tribe, 
iD  its  most  remolte  years  of  warfare  and  victory,  is  the  history  of 
each  individual  of  the  tribe ;  and  the  mere  remembrance  ot  the 
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exploits  of  those,  who  foug^ht  with  one  commoD  object,  aronnd 
the  represeDtattve  of  their  common  ancestor,  is  like  the  feeling  of 
the  fraternal  or  filial  relation  itself,  prolonged  from  age  to  age  ; 
while  the  affection  thus  flowing  from  the  remembrance  of  other 
years,  is  continually  strengthened,  by  the  important  services, 
which  each  individual  is  still  able  to  perform  for  the  whole,  on 
occasions  of  similar  peril,  in  other  circumstances  of  society,  the 
necessity  of  this  mutual  aid  is  obviated  by  the  happier  protection  of 
equal  law ;  and  objects  of  new  ambition,  separating  the  little  com- 
munity  into  families,  that  have  their  own  peculiar  interests,  with 
little  if  any  necessity  for  reciprocations  of  assistance,  the  duty  of 
giving  such  assistance  is  at  once  less  important,  and  no  longer 
receives  any  aid  from  the  powerful  circumstances  of  association, 
which,  in  a  different  state  of  manners,  rendered  the  most  distant 
relative  an  object  of  almost  sacred  regard. 

^^  It  is  not  many  years  ago,^^  says  Dr  Smith,  ^*  that,  in  tbe 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  chieftain  used  to  consider  the  poorest 
man  of  bis  clan,  as  his  cousin  and  relation.  The  same  extensive 
regard  to  kindred  is  said  to  take  place  among,  the  Tartars,  the 
Arabs,  the  Turkomans,  and,  i  believe,  among  all  other  nations  who 
are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  society,  in  which  the  Scots  High- 
landers were  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

^^  In  commercial  countries,  where  the  authority  of  law  is  al- 
ways perfectly  sufficient  to  protect  the  meanest  man  in  the  state, 
the  descendants  of  the  Same  family,  having  no  such  motive  for 
keeping  together,  naturally  separate  and  disperse,  as  interest  or 
inclination  may  direct  They  soon  cease  to  be  of  importance  to 
one  another;  and,  in  a  few  generations  not  only  lose  all  care 
about  one  another,  but  all  remembrance  of  their  common  origin, 
and  of  the  connexion  which  took  place  among  their  ancestors.  Re- 
gard for  remote  relations  becomes,  in  every  country,  less  and  less, 
according  as  this  state  of  civilization  has  been  longer  and  more 
completely  established.  It  has  been  longer  and  more  completely 
established  in  England  than  in  Scotland  f  and  remote  relations  are, 
accordingly,  more  considered  in  the  latter  country  than  in  the  for- 
mer, though,  in  this  respect,  the  difference  between  the  two  coan- 
tries  is  growing  less  and  le^  every  day.  Great  lords,  indeed,  are, 
in  every  country,  proud  of  iremembering  and  acknowledging  their 
connexion  with  one  another,  however  remote.    The  remembrance 
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of  SQch  illustrtocis  relations  flatten  not  a  little  the  family  pride  of 
them  all ;  and  it  ia  neither  from  affection}  nor  from  any  thing  which 
resembles  affection,  bat  from  the  most  frivolous  and  childish  of  ail 
vanities,  that  this  remembrance  is  so  carefully  kept  up.  Should 
some  more  humble,  though,  perhaps,  much  nearer  kinsman,  pre- 
sume to  put  such  great  men  in  mind  of  his  relation  to  their  family, 
they  seldom  fail  to  tell  him.  that  they  are  bad  genealogists,  and 
miserably  ill-informed  concerning  their  own  family  history,  it 
is  not  in  that  order,  I  am  afraid,  that  we  are  to  expect  any  ex- 
traordinary extension  of  what  is  called  natural  affection."* 

The  duties  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are  those  which  flow  from 
an  affectioil,  that  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  indeed  of  the  affec- 
tions which  nature  prompts,  but  to  which  she  does  not  point  odt 
any  particular  individual  as  demanding  it,  without  our  choice*  The 
only  influence  which  she  exercises,  is  on  our  choice  itself. 

It  is  the  eonjugtd  rdaium  of  which  1  speak, — a  relation  of  which 
the  duties,  like  the  duties  of  all  our  other  reciprocal  afiinities, 
however  minutely  divnied  and  subdivided,  are  involved  in  the 
simple  obligation  to  make  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it,  a$  happy 
09  it  is  in  our  power  to  snake  them. 

In  these  few  simple  words,  however,  what  a  complication  of 
duties  is  involved, — of  duties  which  it  is  less  easy  for  the  ethical 
inquirer  to  state  and  define,  than  for  the  heart  which  feels  affec- 
tion, to  exercise  them  all  with  instant  readiness  I  He  who  loves 
dncerely  the  object  of  any  one  of  those  relations,  which  bind  us 
together  in  amity,  and  who  is  wise  enough  to  discern  the  differ- 
ence of  conferring  a  momentary  gratification,  which  may  produce 
more  misery  than  happiness,  and  of  conferring  that  which  is  not 
merely  present  happiness,  but  a  source  of  future  enjoyment,— 
needs  no  rule  of  duty,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  that  single  indi- 
vidual, for  the  direction  of  a  conduct,  of  which  love  itself^  unaid- 
ed by  any  other  guidance,  will  be  a  quick  and  vigilant  director. 

The  husband  should  have,  then,  as  his  great  object  and  rule 
of  conduct,  the  happiness  of  the  wife.  Of  that  happiness,  the  con- 
fidence in  hie  affection  is  the  chief  element ;  and  the  proofs  of  this 
affection  on  his  part,  therefore,constitute  his  chief  duty, — an  affec- 
tion that  is  not  lavish  of  caresses  only,  as  if  these  were  the  only 

•  Tbeorj  of  Moral  SeDUments,  Vol.  II.  p.  70—73.  10th  edit. 
▼OL.  m.  •  48 
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exploits  of  those,  who  fouyht  with  one,  /    -fc««»i««g™^«><'« 
the  representatire  of  their  common  vw  /  '  "•"I"*''  ■"   •"  J 
the  fraternal  or  filial  relation  itself,     /  ;'»'»»»'«  ^"^^^  '^T 
while  the  affection  thus  flowing  f, .;  which  consider.  W,  who  u 

years,  is  continually  strength'  /  -  ••  ^^"^^  "^  •»*"«  ^^\ 
which  each  individual  is  sUKy  '  '^  ^^  "J*"*  "?  "^  ^«'«''*^,'?f 
occasions  of  similar  peril.  '"«*!'"*' »'  *>»  own  happme«^--^f  h» 
necessity  of  thismutual .-  '>?  ^^  Uterary  excellences--^  .f  1« 
equal  law;  and  objec*  '^'^"^^  own  nnderstandmg,  "«» *«  cul- 
muDityinto  familie-^^**-"  " '^''^  *"»^.'»»'' «'  the  most  dehghtfal 
little  if  any  nece.  ^1  beidg,-he  w.ll  not  consider  itu  a  dn^ 

giving  such  as-  x>*««'  '^^^  ***  ""'  ^^  *'"  ****  "  ■"*"  *'*'*"■ 
,>^ir  soother  soul  that  may  share  with  him  all  the 

which,  in  i;^^/"^^":    To  love  the  h.ppine«i  of  her  whose 
...        fyifi  ^^  affection,  is  of  course  4o  be  coojugalljr  faitntiii; 
(( '     y'^  ^^^""^  ^^  ^  merely  faithful;  it  is,  not  to  allow  room 
„.  \i\  joabt  as  to  that  fidelity,  at  least  for  such  a  doubt  as  t 

/j^  iniod  might  form.     It  is  truly  to  love  her  best— but  it 
/^  seem  to  feel  that  love  which  is  truly  felt 
^'^the  happiness  of  the  wife  is  the  rule  of  conjugal  duty  to  tiic 
^god,  the  happiness  of  the  husband  is  in  like  manner  the  rule 
/conjugal  duty  to  the  wife.     There  is  no  human  being,  whose 
g/lection  is  to  be  to  her  like  his  affection,  as  there  is  no  happiseii 
f^lilch  is  to  be  to  her  like  the  happiness  which  be   enjoys.   All 
irhat  I  have  said  of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  husband,  tbeo  is 
not  less  applicable  to  her  duty ;  but,  though  the  gentle  duties  be* 
long  to  both,  it  ,is  to  her  province  that  they  more  especially  be- 
long ;  because  she  is  at  ouce  best  fitted  by  nature  for  the  ministiy 
-of  tender  courtesies,  and  best  exercised  in  the  offices  that  inspire 
them.    While  man  is  occupied  in  other  cares  during  the  busineai 
of  the  day,  the  business  of  A«r  day  is  but  the  continued  disciiarge 
of  many  little  duties,  that  have  a  direct  relation  to  wedlock,  is 
the  common  household  which  it  has  formed.    He  must  often  for- 
get her,  or  be  useless  to  the  world :   she  Is  most  useful  to  the 
world,  by  remembering  him.    From  the  tumultuous  scenes  which 
agitate  many  of  his  hours,  he  returns  to  the  calm  scene,  where 
peace  awaits  him,  and  happiness  is  sure  to    await  him— becaitfc 
she  is  there  waiting,  whose  smile  is  peace,  and  whose  very  pres- 
ence is  more  than  happiness  to  his  heart. 
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Here  LoTe  his  golden  thafti  efliploji»«*hete  lighti 
Hit  coiMtaot  lenip^  end  wftf et  bis  paq>lt  wiop— 
Here  rBigni  end  rerel*. 

The  TOWS,  which  constitute  a  solemn  part  of  the  matrimonial 
engagement,  give  to  this  dntj  of  reciprocal  love  the  sanction  of  an 
4iddUional  aniharity  ;  hat  they  only  give  an  addikwnal  sanction,  and 
tMcrsofe  the  guilt  of  yiolating  duties,  which,  without  these  tows,  it 
would  still  have  been  guilt  to  violate. 

The  husband  is  to  seek  the  happiness  of  his  wife,  the  wife,  to 
seek  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  This  rule  is  sufficiently  simple 
and  efficacious,  where  affi^tion  is  sufficiently  strong,  as  in  the  do- 
mestic scenes  of  harmony  and  delight  which  I  have  pictured.  But 
there  may  be  cases  of  occasional  disagreement,  and  then  what  is  the 
duty  ?  In  such  cases,  it  is  obviously  necewary,  that  for  mutual  peace, 
the  will  of  one  should  be  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  other; — ^and, 
if  a  point,  so  important  as  this,  were  left  to  the  decision  oi  the  indi- 
Tidoals  themselves  without  any  feeling  of  greater  duty  on  either 
side, — ^the  disagreement,  it  is  evident,  would  still  be  continued,  un- 
der a  different  name  ;  and,  instead  of  combating  who  should  con- 
cede, the  controversy  would  be^  of  whom  it  was  the  duty  to  make 
the  concession.  It  is  qf  most  important  advantage,  therefore,  up- 
eis  th€  whole^  that  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  duty  to  be  called  in 
for  decision,  in  such  unfortunate  cases ;  and  since  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, natural  and  factitious,  man  is  every-where  in  posses- 
flion  of  physical  and  political  superiority, — since  his  education  is 
Qsaally  less  imperfect,  and  smce  the  charge  of  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  family,  in  almost  every  mstance,  belongs  to  him— 
it  ia  surely,  from  all  these  circumstances,  fit  upon  the  whole,  that, 
if  the  power  of  decision,  in  doubtful  matters,  should  be  given  to 
one  rather  than  to  the  ofAer,  it  should  be  with  man  that  it  is  to  rest 
— whatever  number  of  exceptions  there  may  be,  in  which,  but 
for  the  importance  of  the  general  rule,  it  would  have  been  of  ad- 
Tan  tage,  that  woman,  in  those  cases,  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous, 
.  were  the  decider. 

The  power  of  decision,  therefor^,  which  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
most  be  understood  as  resting  some  Where,  should  rest  with  man  ; 
bat  though  it  rest  with  him,  it  is  only  in  unfortunate  cases,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  that  the  power  of  authoritative  decision  should  be  es- 
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ercised.  lo  the  geiMral  circQinttaDces  of  coojogal  life,  there 
should  be  absolute  equality,  because,  where  love  should  be  equal, 
there  should  be  that  equal  desire  of  conferring  happiness,  which 
is  implied  in  equality  of  lore ;  and  he,  who,  from  the  mere  wish 
of  g^ratifjing  his  feeling  of  superiority,  can  wilfully  thwart  a  wiih 
>  of  her,  whose  wishes, — where  they  do  not  lead  to  any  moral  or  pru- 
dential impropriety, — should  be  to  him,  like  his  own,  or  even  dearer 
than  his  own,  if  they  did  not  truly  become  his  wishes,  when 
known  to  be  hers, — would  deserve  no  slight  punishment,  as  the 
Tiolator  of  conjugal  obligatic/n,  if  he  were  not  almost  sufficiently 
punished  in  the  very  want  of  that  better  affection,  the  delightful 
feeling  of  which  would  hare  saved  him  from  his  tyranny  of 
power* 

^^  The  husband,  it  has  been  said,  should  decide,  in  affiiirs  of  im- 
portance,-*-the  wife  in  smaller  matters.  But  the  husband  shooU 
decide,  in  consulting  his  wife, — the  wife  in  seeking  what  is  to 
please  her  husband.  Let  them  learn,  oAen,  the  pleasure  of  mo- 
tual  concessions.  Let  them  say  often,  i  wisb  this  because  it  is 
right ;  but  let  them  say  sometimes,  too,  I  wish  this  much,  because 
I  love  you."* 

The  great  evil,  in  matrimonial  life,  is  the  cessation  of  those 
caries,  which  were  regarded  as  necessary  for  obtaining  love,  bat 
which  are  unfortunately  conceived  to  be  less  necessary,  when  lore 
is  once  obtained.  The  carelessnesses  of  a  husband  are  not  less  se- 
verely felt,  however,  because  they  are  the  neglects  of  one  whose 
attentions  are  more  valuable,  as  he  who  offers  them  is  more  rain- 
ed ;  and  frequent  inattentions,  by  producing  frequent  displeasare, 
may  at  last,  though  tbey  do  not  destroy  love  wholly,  destroy  tbe 
best  happiness  of  love.  No  advice  can  be  more  salutary  for  hap- 
piness— ^than  that  which  recommends  an  equal  attention  to  please, 
and  anxiety  not  to  offend,  after  twenty  years  of  wedlock,  as  when 
it  was  the  object  of  the  lover  to  awake  the  passion,  on  which  he 
conceived  every  enjoyment  of  his  life  lo  depend.  We  gfain  at 
least  as  much,  in-preserving  a  heart,  as  in  conquering  one. 

The  cessation  of  these  cares  would  be,  of  itself  no  slight  erili 
even  though  love  had  originally  been  less  profuse  of  them,  than 
it  usually  is,  in  tbe  extravagance  of  an  unreflecting  passion,    ^be 

•  St  Laanbert,  Oeuv.  Phil.  Tome  III.  p.  38. 
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who  has  been  wonhip]]^d  as  a  ^ddess,  mmt  feel  doublj  the  in- 
sult of  the  neglect,  whi^ih  aAerwards  disdains  to  bestow  on  her, 
the  common  hononr  that  is  paid  to  woman ;  and  with  the  ordinary 
passions  of  a  hnman  being,  it  will  be  difficalt  for  her  to  retain^  I 
will  not  say  lore — ^for  that  is  abandoned — ^but  the  decorous  and 
dignified  semblance  of  lore,  for  him  who  has  cared  little  for  the 
reality  of  it  It  is  not  easy  to  say  by  how  insensible  a  transition, 
in  many  cases,  this  conjugal  resentment,  or  forced  indifference, 
passes  into  conjjugal  infidelity  ;'-tfaough  it  is  easy,  in  such  a  case, 
to  determine,  to  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  guilt  is  to  be 
ascribed 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  love  is  not  dependent  on  our 
mere  will — and  how  can  we  continue  to  love  one,  whom  no  effort 
of  ours  can  prevent  us  from  discovering  to  be  unworthy  of  our  con- 
tinued affection  ?  But  by  whom  is  this  objection  usually  made  ? — 
Not  by  those,  who,  in  engaging  to  love,  and  honour,  and  cherish 
daring  life,  have  been  careful  in  considering  who  it  was,  to  whom 
they  entered  under  this. solemn  engagement.  It  is,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  objection  of  those,  who  when  they  formed 
the  engagement,  made  a  vow,  of  the  real  import  of  which  they 
were  regardless ;  and  who  afterwards  dare  to  plead  one  crime 
as  the  justification  of  another.  There  are  duties  of  marriage, 
which  begin  before  the  marriage  itself,  in  the  provision  that  is 
made  for  matrimonial  virtue  and  happiness ;  and  he  who  neglects 
the  means  of  virtuous  love,  in  a  state  of  which  virtuous  love  is  to 
be  the  principal  charm,  is  far  more  inconsiderate,  and  far  more 
guilty,  than  the  heedless  producer  of  misery,  who  forms  a  matri- 
monial connection,  without  the  prospect  of  any  means  of  subsis- 
tence, for  one  who  is  to  exist  with  him,  only  to  sufferer  with  him 
in  indigence,  and  for  the  little  sufferers  who  are  afterwards  to 
make  indigence  still  more  painfully  felt  He  who  has  vowed 
to  love  one  to  whom  he  pieces  love,  only  because  he  knows 
that  she  is  worthy  of  such  a  pledge,  will  not  afterwards  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  loving  the  unworthy. 

If,  however,  it  be  necessary  for  man  to  be  careful  to  whom 
he  engages  himself  by  a  vow  so  solemn,  it  is  surely  not  less  neces- 
sary for  the  gentler  tenderness  of  woman.  She,  too,  has  duties  to 
fulfil,  that  depend  on  love,  or  at  least  that  can  be  sweetened  only  by 
love  ;  and  when  she  engages  to  perform  them  where  love  is  not 
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felt,  she  is  little  aware  of  the  precarioosbess  of  such  a  pledge, 
and  of  the  perils  to  which  she  is  exposing  herself.  It  is  tnilj 
painful,  then,  to  see,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  world,  how  seldom 
affection  is  considered  as  a  necessary  matrimonial  preliminary, — 
at  least  in  one  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  one  to  whom  it  is  the 
mare  necessary;  and  how  much  quicker  the  judgment  of  fathers, 
mothers,  friends,  is  to  estimate  the  wealth  or  the  worldly  dignity, 
than  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue,  which  they  present  as  a  fit  offer- 
ing to  her,  whom  wealth  and  worldly  dignity  may  render  only 
weaker  and  more  miserahle,i>ut  whom  wisdom  might  counsel, 
and  virtue  cherish.  It  is  painful  to  see  one,  who  has  in  other  re- 
spects, perhaps,  many  moral  excellencies,  consent  as  an  accom- 
plice in  this  fraud,  to  forego  the  moral  delicacy,  which  condemns 
the  apparent  sale  of  affection,  that  is  not  to  he  sold, — ^rejoice  in 
the  splendid  sacrifice  which  is  thus  made  of  her  peace,— consign 
her  person  to  one  whom  she  despises,  with  the  same  indifference 
as  she  consigns  her  hcmd^ — a  prostitute  for  gold,  not  less  truly  he- 
cause  the  prostitution  is  to  he  for  life,  and  not  less  criminally  a 
prostitute,  hecause  to  the  gfuilt  and  meanness  of  the  pecnniary 
barter,  are  added  the  guilt  of  a  mockery  of  tenderness,  that 
wishes  to  deceive  man,  and  the  still  greater  guilt  of  a  perjury, 
that,  in  tows  which  the  heart  belies,  would  wish  to  deceive  God, 
on  whom  it  calls  to  sanction  the  deceit. 

When  marriages  are  thus  formed,  it  is  not  for  the  sufferer  to 
complain,  if  she  find  that  she  has  acquired  a  few  more  trappings 
of  wealth,  but  not  a  husband.  She  has  her  house,  her  carriage, 
and  the  living  machines  that  are  paid  to  wait  around  her  and 
obey  her;  she  takes  rank  in  public  spectacles,  and  presides  in 
her  own  mansion,  in  spectacles  as  magnificent ;  she  has  obtained 
all  she  wished  to  obtain ; — and  the  affection  and  happiness,  which 
she  scorned,  she  must  leave  to  those  who  sought  them. 

^^  There  is  a  place  on  the  earth,''  it  has  been  said,  ^^  where 
pure  joys  are  unknown — from  which  politeness  is  banished,  and 
has  given  place  to  selfishness,  contradiction,  and  half-veiled  io- 
sults.  Remorse  and  inquietude,  like  furies,  that  are  never  wearr 
of  assailing,  torment  the  mhabitants.  This  place,  is  the  house  of 
a  wedded  pair,  who  have  no  mutual  love  nor  even  esteem.-— 
There  is  a  place  on  the  earth,  to  which  vice  has  no  entrance,— 
where  the  gloomy  passions  have  no  empire, — where  pleasure 
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and  innocence  live  constantly  together^ — where  caret  and  labonra 
are  delightful,— where  erery  pain  is  forgotten  in  reciprocal  ten- 
derness,— where  there  ia  an  eqnal  enjoyment  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  fntnre.  It  is  the.  house,  too,  of  a  wedded  pair — ^but 
of  a  pair  who,  in  wedlock|  are  lovers  still.'^* 

*  St  Lambert,  Gear.  PhiL  Tome  II.  p.  68. 
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LECTURE  LXXXIX. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  FRIENDSHIP  ;    DUTIES  OF  GRATTIVOEi 

Genixemcv,  in  our  arrangement  of  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  particnlar  individuals,  as  reducible  to  fiye  orders,— those  which 
arise  from  affinity,  jou  will  remember,  constituted  the  first  di- 
rision. 

The  particular  duties,  as  yet  considered  by  us,  have  all  be- 
longed to  the  first  division — the  duties  of  relationship,— /w^^ 
filialj  fraternal^  conjugal ;  in  tba  eiiercise  of  which,  and  in  the  re- 
ciprocal enjoyment  of  them  as  exercised  by  others,  is  to  be  foood 
that  gracious  system  of  domestic  virtue,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
man  reposes  in  happiness — and  resting  thus,  in  the  confideDce  of 
affection  and  delight,  becomes  purer  of  heart,  and  more  active!; 
beneficent,  by  the  very  happiness  which  he  feels. 

Itisof  these  domestic  virtues  that  we  must  think,  when  we 
think  of  the  morait  o/*  a  fuUion.  A  nation  is  but  a  shorter  naoe 
for  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  and  when  these  are  good  la- 
thers, good  sons,  good  brothers,  good  husbands,  they  will  be  good 
citizens ;  because  the  principles  which  make  them  just  and  hiw 
under  the  domestic  roof,  will  make  them  just  and  kind  to  those 
Who  inhabit  with  them  that  country,  which  is  only  a  laiger  home. 
The  household  fire^  and  the  oilor,  which  are  coupled  together  it 
the  exhortations  of  the  leaders  of  armies,  and  in  the  hearts  of  thoN 
whom  they  addresi,  have  a  relation  more  intimate  than  that  ol 
which  they  think,  who  combat  for  both.  It  is  before  the  houie- 
hold  fire,  that  every  thing  which  is  holy  and  worthy  of  the  alttf 
is  formed.  There,  arose  the  virtues,  that  were  the  virtues  of  the 
ehildf  before  they  were  the  virtues  of  the  warrior  or  ihestaUt*^'* 
and  the  mother  who  weeps  with  delight  at  the  glory  of  her  soo* 
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when  a  whole  nation  is  exalting  with  her,  rejoices  over  the  same 
heroic  fortitude  that,  at  a  period  almost  as  delightful  to  her,  in  the 
little  sacrifices  which  boyish  generosity  could  make,  had  already 
often  gladdened  her  heart,  when  she  thought  only  of  the  gentle 
virtues  before  her,  and  was  not  aware  of  half  the  worth  of  that 
noble  offering,  which  she  was  speedily  to  make  to  her  country, 
and  to  the  world. 

From  the  domestic  affinities,  the  transition  is  a  yery  easy  one, 
to  that  bond  of  affection  which  unites  friend  to  friend,  and  giyes 
rise  to  an  order  of  duties  almost  equal  in  force,  to  those  of  the 
nearest  affinity. 

We  are  formed  to  be  virtuous^ — ^to  feel  pleasure,  in  contem« 
plating  those  parts  of  our  life,  which  present  to  us  the  remem- 
brance of  good  deeds,  as  we  feel  pain,  in  contemplating  other  por-  , 
lions  of  it,  which  present  to  us  only  remembrances  of  moral  eril ; 
and  the  same  principle,  which  makes  us  love  in  ourselves  what  is 
virtuous,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  look  with  indifference  on 
the  virtues  of  another.  The  principle  of  moral  emotion  alone, 
would  thus  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  friendship,  though  there  were 
no  other  principle  in  our  nature,  that  could  tend  to  make  a  single 
human  being  an  object  of  our  regard. 

But  we  are  not  lovers  of  virtue  only, — we  are  lovers  of  many 
other  qualities,  which  add  to  our  happiness,  not  so  much  as  our 
own  virtues  indeed,  but  pAen  as  much  as  we  could  derive,  in  the 
same  space  of  time^  from  the  mere  virtue  of  those  with  whom  we 
mix  in  society.  We  love  gaiety,  and  we,  therefore,  love  those 
who  can  render  us  gay,  by  their  wit,  by  the  fluency  of  their  social 
eloquence,  by  those  never-ceasing  smiles  of  good  humour,  which 
are  almost  to  our  quick  sympathy  of  emotion,  like  wit  and  elo- 
quence ; — we  hale  sorrow^  and  we  love  those,  who,  by  the  same 
powerful  aid,  can  enable  us  to  shake  off  the  burthen  of  melancho- 
ly, from  which  our  own  efforts  are,  as  we  have  too  often  found, 
unable  of  themselves  to  free  us ; — we  have  plans  of  business  o^ 
amusement;  and  we  love  those  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  to 
their  success,  and  who  readily  afford  to  us  that  co-operation  which 
we  need ; — we  are  doubtful,  in  many  cases,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
our  own  conduct ;  and,  if  all  others  acted  differently,  we  should  be 
driven  back  to  the  uncertainty  or  the  reproach  of  our  own  con- 
science, without  any  consolation  from  without ; — ^we,  therefore, 
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love  those  who,  by  acting  as  we  act,  seem  to  say  tg  us  that  we 
hare  done  well ;  or  who,  at  least,  when  it  is  impossible  for  m  to 
flatter  ourselves  with  this  illusion,  comfort  os  with  the  only  palli- 
ation which  our  conscience  can  admit,  that  we  are  not  more  rep- 
rehensible than  others  around  ns.  Even,  without  reg;ard  to  all 
these  causes  of  loye,  it  is  miserable  to  us  to  be  alone.  The  very 
nature  of  all  our  emotions  leads  them  to  pour  themselves  oat  to 
some  other  breast ;  and  the  stroog^er  the  emotion,  the  more  ar- 
dent is  this  propensity.  We  must  make  pome  one  know  why  we 
are  glad,  or  our  gladness  will  be  an  oppression  to  us,  almost  as 
much  as  a  delight.  If  we  are  in  wrath,  our  anger  seems  to  os  in' 
complete,  till  not  one  only,  but  many,  share  our  resentment.  The 
sovereign  would  feel  little  pleasure,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
throne,  if  he  were  to  sit  upon  it  for  ever,  with  subjects  aroand 
him,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  always  a  sovereign,  and  only  a  Bove- 
reign ;  and  the  very  misanthrope,  who  abandons  the  race  of  man- 
kind, in  his  detestation  of  their  iniquity, — must  still  have  some  one 
with  whom  he  may  give  vent  to  his  indignation,  by  describing  the 
happiness  which  he  feels,  in  having  left  the  wicked  to  that  uni- 
versal wickedness  which  is  worthy  of  them,  and  which  he  almofit 
loves,  because  it  enables  him  to  hate  them  more  thoroughly. 

Thus  lavish  has  nature  been  to  us,  of  the  principles  of  friend- 
ship. With  all  these  causes^  that<  singly,  might  dispose  to  cordial 
intercourse,  and  that  exert  in  most  cases  an  united  influence,  it  is 
not  wonderful)  that  the  tendency  to  friendship  of  some  sort,8hoald 
be  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  almost  as  essential  to  it,  as 
any  of  our  appetites.  It  is  scarcely  a  metaphor,  indeed,  which  we 
employ,  when  we  term  it  an  appetite, — an  appetite  arising  from 
our  very  n^ure  as  social  beings :  and,  if  our  appetites,  like  onr 
other  desires,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  good 
which  is  their  object,  it  must  be  one  of  the  most  vivid  which  it  i< 
possible  for  us  to  feel ;  because  it  relates  to  a  species  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  among  the  most  vivid  of  our  enjoyments, — in  many 
cases  approaching  the  delight  of  the  most  intimate  domestic  rela- 
tions,— and  scarcely  to  be  counted  inferior  to  the  delight  arising 
from  any  other  source,  unless  when  we  think  of  that  virtue  which 
is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  To  take  friendship  from  lif^i 
says  Cicero,  would  be  almost  the  same  thing,  as  to  take  the  snn 
from  the  world.    "  Solem  a  mundo  tollere  videntur,  qui  amicitiam 
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e  Tita  tollQDt.''  It  is,  indeed,  the  sansbine  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  walk  in  darkness  ;  it  beams  with  unclouded  radiance 
on  oar  moral  path,  and  is  itself  warmth  and  beauty  to  the  very 
path,  along  which  it  invites  us  to  proceed.  He  knows  not,  how 
poor  all  the  splendours  of  worldly  prosperity  are  in  themselFes, 
who  enjoys  them  with  that  increase  of  happiness  which  friendship 
has  given  to  them ;  and  he  who  is  still  rich  enough  to  have  a 
friend,  cannot  know  what  extreme  poverty  and  misery  are ;  be- 
caoae  the  only  misery  which  is  truly  misery,  is  that  which  has  no 
one  to  comfort  it 

Celestial  Happiaeu,  whene'er  she  ttoopi 
To  villi  £artb,^one  ihrine  the  Goddeii  fiodi, 
And  one  alone, — to  make  her  sweet  amends 
For  absent  Heaven, — the  bosom  of  a  friend,— 
Where  heart  meets  heart,  reciprocally  soft, 
.  Each  other's  pillow  to  repose  divine.* 

*^  Quantum  bonum  est  ubi  sunt  prsparata  pectorai  in  quad  tuto 
•secretum  omne  descendat,  quorum  conscientiam  minus  quam  tuam 
timeas,  quorum  sermo  solicitudinem  leniat,  sententia  consilium  ex- 
pedtat,  hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  conspectus  ipse  delectet.^'  How 
great  a  blessing  is  it,  to  have  bosoms  ever  ready  for  receiving  and 
preserring  faithfully,  whatever  we  may  wish  to  confide,  whose 
conscious  memory  of  our  actions  we  may  fear  less  than  our  own| 
— wbose  discourse  may  alleviate  our  anxiety,  whose  counsel  may 
fix  our  own  doubtful  judgment,  whose  hilarity  may  dissipate  our 
sorrow,  whose  very,  aspect  may  delight 

There  is  unquestionably,  in  the  very  presence  of  a  friend,  a 
delig^ht  of  this  sort,  which  has  no  other  source  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  one  who  feels  for  us  the  regard,  which  we 
feel  for  him.  ^^  Wfiien  I  ask  myself,"  says  Montaigne,  after  a  very 
lively  description  which  he  gives  of  his  affection  for  his  friend, — 
^^  When  I  ask  myself,  whence  it  is,  that  I  feel  this  joy,  this  ease, 
this  serenity,  when  I  see  him, — it  is  because  it  is  he,  it  is  because 
it  is  I,  I  answer ;  and  this  is  all  which  1  can  say." 

On  the  delights  which  friendship  affords,  however,  it  would  be 
idle  t<rexpatiate.  There  is  no  subject,  scarcely  even  with  the 
exception  of  love  itself,  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  by 

*  Night  Thoaghts.    Night  Second. 
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philosophers  and  declaimers  of  all  sorts,  in  prose  and  poetry.  I 
might  repeat  to  you  innamerahle  common-places  on  the  sabject, 
and  prove  to  yon,  logically,  by  many  arguments,  that  what  you 
have  all  felt  to  be  delightful,  u  delightful.  For  the  evidence  of 
this,  however,  I  may  safely  leave  you  to  your  own  consciousness. 
You  have  many  friendships,  and,  perhaps,  your  most  important 
and  permanent  friendships  still  to  form;  but  if  you  have  never  yet 
felt  what  friendship  is,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  you  will 
ever  feel  it ;  and  if  you  have  felt  it,  though  you  may  not  yet  have 
beeh  in  situations,  that  might  enable  you  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  the  very  consciousness 
of  the  regard  ilnlf^  will  enable  you  to  anticipate  them  all.  He 
who  has  never  been  in  poverty,  in  long  and  almost  hopeless  dis- 
ease, m  any  deep  distress  of  any  sort,  may  yet  know,  what  conso- 
lation the  attentions  of  friendship  would  administer  to  the  sorrow, 
which  he  has  never  felt ;  and  if  he  ever  feel  the  sorrow  and  the 
consolation,  will  not  acquire  any  new  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  delightful  influence  which  he  had  long  known  how  to  appre- 
ciate, but  only  a  new  cause  of  gratitude  to  him,  who,  in  doing 
much,  had  done  only  what  it  was  expected  of  his  ready  tenderness 
and  generosity  to  do.  ^^  There  is,  indeed,'^  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  ^^  only  one  species  of  misery  which  friendship  cannot  com- 
fort,— the  misery  of  atrocious  guilt, — ^but  hearts  capable  of  genu- 
ine friendship,  are  not  capable  of  committing  crimes.  Though  it 
cannot  comfort  guilt,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  comforted, 
friendship  is  still  able  to  console,  at  least,  the  too  powerful  re- 
membrance of  our  fauUs  and  weaknesses ;  its  voice  reconciles  us 
to  ourselves  ;  it  shows  us  the  means  of  rising  again  from  our  fall ; 
and  our  fall  itself  leads  others  to  forget,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
leads  us  to  forget  it,  by  recalling  to  us,  and  to  others,  our  estima- 
ble qualities,  and  prompting  us  to  the  exercise  of  them..  Fnend- 
ship  repairs  every  thing — remedies  every  thing— comforts  every 
thing."  » 

Friendship,  however,  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure  only ;  it  is  al- 
so a  source  of  duty ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  respect  that  we  are 
now  to  regard  it. 

The  duties  that  relate  to  friendship  maj'  be  considered   in 

•  St  Lambert,  Oeov.  Phil.  Tome  111.  p.  82. 
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three  lights — as  they  regard  the  commeneemmt  of  it — the  eantinvr 
anee  of  it — and  its  close* 

Our  first  duties  are  those  which  relate  to  the  choice  of  a 
friend. 

If  we  were  sufficiently  aware,  how  great  a  command  over  our 
whole  life,  we  give  to  any  one  whom  we  admit  to  our  intimacy — » 
how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  the  errors  of  those  whom  we  love ; 
and  to  regard  their  yery  faults,  not  merely  as  excusable,  but  as  ob- 
jects of  imitation,  or  at  least  to  imitate  them  without  thinking 
whether  they  ought  to  be  imitated,  and  without  knowing  even 
that  we  are  imitating  them, — we  should  be  a  little  more  careful 
than  we  usually  are,  in  making  a  choice,  which  is  to  decide,  in  a 
great  measure,  whether  we  are  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  happy  or 
miserable,— or  which,  in  most  cases,  if  we  still  continue  happy, 
upon  the  whole,  must  often  disturb  our  happiness;  and,  if  we  still 
continue  virtuous,  make  virtue  a  grater  effort  ^^  The  bandage 
which,  in  our  poetic  fictions,  we  give  to  Love,''  says  the  Marchio* 
neee  de  Lambert,  ^^  we  have  never  thought  of  hanging  over  the 
clear  and  piercing  eyes  of  Friendship.  Friendship,  has  no  blind- 
neas :  it  examines  before  it  engages,  apd  attaches  itself  only  to 
merit."  *  The  picture  is  a  beautiful  one ;  but  it  is  a  picture  rath- 
er of  what  friendship  ought  to  be,  than  of  what  friendship  always 
is.  The  bandage,  indeed,  is  not  so  thick,  as  that  which  covers  the 
eyes  of  love,  and  it  is  not  so  constantly  worn ;  but  when  it  is  worn, 
though  it  admits  some  light,  it  does  not  admit  all.  We  must  tear 
it  off,  before  we  see  clearly ;  or  we  must  be  careful^  at  least,  wl^at 
hands  they  are  which  we  permit  to  put  it  on. 

It  is  before  we  tfield  ourselves,  then,  to  the  regard,  that  we 
should  strive  to  estimate  the  object  of  it,  and  to  estimate  his  value, 
not  by  the  gratification  of  a  single  day,  but  by  the  influence  which 
he  may  continue  to  exercise  on  our  life.  If  friendship,  indeed, 
were  a  mere  pastime,  that  ended  with  the  amusement  of  some  idle 
hoars,  it  might  be  allowed  to  us  to  select,  for  our  companions 
those  who  might  best  amuse  our  idleness ;  it  would  be  enough  to 
us,  then,  that  our  friend  was  gay,  and  had  the  happy  talent  of 
making  others  gay.  If  it  were  a  mere  barter  of  courieey^  for  a 
Unit  wealth  or  distinatouj  it  might  be  allowed  to  us,  in  like  man- 

•  Oear.  Tome  1.  p.  936,  ISfflo,  a  Paris,  1761. 
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ner,  (o  select  those  whose  power  and  opulence  teemed  to  prom- 
ise, to  our  ambition  and  avarice,  the  best  return  of  gain  ; — ^it  would 
then  be  enong^b,  if  our  friend  possessed  a  station  that  might  ena- 
ble him  to  elerate  us,  not,  perhaps,  to  his  own  rank,  but  at  least  a 
little  higher  than  we  are.  Then,  indeed,  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  friendship  might  be  estimated  as  readily,  and  almost  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  estimate  the  worth  of  any  common  mark- 
etable commodity.  But  if  it  be  an  alliance  of  heart  with  heart, — 
if,  in  giring  our  sorrows  or  projects  to  be  shared  by  another,  we 
are  to  partake,  in  our  turn,  hii  sorrows  or  designs,  whatever  they 
may  be,— to  consider  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we  admit  to  this 
diffusion  with  us  of  one  common  being,  and  to  yield  our  afiection, 
only  as  we  discover  the  virtue  which  alone  is  worthy  of  it,  is  al- 
most the  same  thing  as  to  consult  for  our  own  virtue.  The  vice 
of  him  whom  we  love, — ^the  vice  which  we  must  palliate  to  everj 
censurer,  and  which  we  strive  to  palliate  even  to  our  own  severe 
judgment,  will  soon  cease  to  appear  to  us  what  it  is ;  and  it  will 
require  but  a  little  longer  habit  of  palliation,  and  a  little  longer  in- 
tercourse of  cordial  regard,  to  win  from  us  that  occasional  confor- 
mity, which,  with  us  too,  may  soon  become  a  habit  Even  though 
we  escape  from  the  vtcet  of  the  wicked,  however,  it  would  be  im- 

*  possible  for  us  to  escape  from  their  misery.  We  must  share  the 
embarrassments  and  vexations,  the  fear  and  the  disgrace,  to  whicb 
thtir  moral  errors  must  inevitably  lead  them  ;  and,  though  the 
friendship  of  the  virtuous  had  no  other  superiority  of  attractioo 
than  this  one^  it  would  still  be  enough  to  determine  the  choice  of 
the  wise, — that,  in  becoming  the  friends  of  the  good,  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  misfortunes,  which  require  pity  only,  and 
consolation, — ^not  shame  ;  that,  if  they  had  no  reas<m  to  blush  for 
themselves,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  those,  whom, 
by  their  selection,  they  had  exhibited  to  the  world  as  images  of 
their  own  character ;« nor  to  feel,  in  the  very  innocence  of  their 
own  heart,  by  the  moral  perplexities  in  which  their  sympathies 
iilvolved  them,  if  not  what  is  hcAtfid  in  guilt,  at  least  ail  which  \& 
wretched  m  it. 

A  single  line  of  one  of  our  old  poets  conveys,  in  this  respect, 
a  most  sententious  lesson,  in  bidding  us  consider  what  sort  of  a 
friend  he  is  likely  to  prove  to  us,  who  has  been  the  destroyer,  or 

'    at  least  the  constant  disquieter,  of  his  own  happiness. 
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See  if  be  be 
Friend  to  bimselfy  w bo  would  be  friend  to  tbee« 

The  necessity  of  virtue,  then,  in  every  bosom  of  which  we  re- 
flolye  to  share  the  feelings,  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  though 
we  were  to  consider  those  feelings  only ;  but  all  the  participation 
is  not  to  be  on  our  part.  We  are  to  plac$  confidence^  as  well  as  to 
receive  •(, — ^we  are  not  to  be  comforters  only,  but  sometimes  too, 
the  comforted  ;•— and  our  own  conduct  may  require  the  defence, 
which  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to  afford  to  the  conduct  of  our 
friend.  Even  i^ith  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  friendship  itself, 
-—if  it  be  a  pleasure  on  which  we  set  a  high  value, — it  is  not  a 
slight  consideration,  whether  it  be  fixed  on  one,  whose  regard  is 
likely  to  be  as  stable  as  ours,  or  on  one,  who  may  in  a  few  months, 
or  perhaps,  even  in  a  few  weeks,  withhold  from  us  the  very  pleas- 
ure of  that  intimacy,  which  before  had  been  profusely  lavished  on 
us.  In  every  one  of  these  respects,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  manifest  superiority,  of  virtue  over  vice.  Virtue  only  is  sta- 
ble, because  virtue  only  is  consistent ;  and  the  caprice  which,  un- 
der a  momentary  impulse,  begins  an  eager  intimacy  frith  one,  as 
it  began  it  from  an  impulse  as  mom^tary  f^ith  another,  will  soon 
find  a  third,  with  whom  it  may  again  begin  it,  with  the  same  ex- 
clusion, for  the' moment,  of  every  previous  attachment.  Nothing 
can  he  juster  than  the  observation  of  Rousseau  on  these  hasty 
starts  of  kindness,  that  ^^  he  that  treats  us  at  first  sight,  like  a  friend 
of  twenty  years  standing,  will,  very  probably,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  treat  us  as  a  stranger,  if  we  have  any  important  service  to 
request  of  htm.'' 

If,  without  virtue,  we  have  little  to  hope  in  stability,  have  we, 
even  while  the  semblance  of  friendship  lasts,  much  more  to  hope, 
as  to  those  services  of  friendship  which  we  may  need  from  our 
friends  ?  The  secrets,  which  it  may  be  of  no  importance  to  di- 
vulge, all  may  keep  with  equal  fidelity;  because  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  circulating,  what  no  man  would  take  sufficient  interest 
in  hearing',  to  remember  after  it  was  heard ;  but,  if  the  secret  be 
of  a  kind,  which,  if  made  known,  would  gain  the  favour  of  some 
one,  whose  favour  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  gain  than  to  re- 
tain ours,  can  we  expect  fidelity  from  a  mind,  that  thinks  only  of 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  vice,  in  the  great  social  market  of  moral 
feelings  not  of  what  it  is  right  to  do  ?    Can  we  expect  consola- 
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ttoD,  in  our  a£9ictioQ,  from  one,  who  regards  our  adrenity  onlj  ai 
a  sign,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  from  oar  intimacy ! 
or  trust  our  virtues  to  the  defence  of  him,  who  defends  or  anails 
as  interest  prompts,  and  who  may  see  his  interest,  in  representing 
us  as  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  with  which  slander  has  loaded  us! 
In  such  cases,  we  have  no  title  to  complain  of  the  treacheries  of 
friendship, — for  it  was  not  Jriendihip  in  which  we  trusted,— the 
treachery  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  deceiotd  as  of  the  deeaoir; 
we  have  ourselves  violated  some  of  the  moat  important  daties  of 
friendship,  the  dutie3  which  relate  to  its  commencement. 

When  friendship  has  commenced,  after  all  those  necessaiy  cau- 
tions, which  form  its  first  set  of  duties,  a  new  set  of  duties  begin 
their  obligation.  We  have  chosen  cautiously ;  and  we  are  now 
to  confide ; — we  have  chosen  one  whom  it  is  virtuous  to  love,  and 
we  are  to  perform  to  him  all  the  services  of  love. 

We  are  to  confide,  in,the  first  place,  not  vrith  that  timid,  irres- 
olute communication  of  our  plans  and  wishes,  which  almost  pro- 
vokes to  the  very  infidelity  that  appears  to  be  suspected,  bat  mtli 
that  full  opening,  of  the  heart,  without  which  there  is  no  cod^ 
dence,  and  therefore  none  of  the  advantages  of  confidence.  ^^ 
you  think  any  one  your  friend,'^  a  Roman  Moralist  says,  ^^  in  whom 
yon  do  not  put  the  same  confidence  as  in  yourself,  you  know  not 
the  real  power  of  friendship.  Consider  long,  whether  the  vA- 
vidual  whom  you  view  with  regard,  is  worthy  of  being  admitted 
to  your  bosom ;  but  when  you  have  judged,  and  found  him  truly 
worthy,  admit  him  to  your  very  heart  You  should  so  lire,  in- 
deed, as  to  trust  nothing  to  your  conscience,  which  you  would  not 
trust  to  your  enemy ;  but,  at  least  to  your  friend,  let  all  be  open. 
He  will  be  the  more  faithful,  as  your  confidence  in  his  fidelity  s 
more  complete.  Si  aliquem  amicum  existimas,  cui  non  tanton- 
dem  credls  quantum  tibi,  vehementer  erras,  et  non  satis  nosti  Tim 
versB  amicitisB.  Tu  vero  omnia  cum  amico  delibera,  sed  de  ipf^ 
prius.  Post  amicitiam  credendum  est,  ante  amicitiam  judicandoo 
Isti  vero  pnepostere  officia  permiscent,  qui  contra  prsecepta  The- 
ophrasti,  cum  amaverint  judicant,  et  non  aroant  cum  judicarenot 
Diu  cogita,  an  tibi  in  amicitiam  aliquis  recipiendus  sit !  cum  pl^' 
cuerit  fieri,  toto  ilium  pectore  admitte.  Tarn  audacter  cum  ill<' 
loquere  quam  tecum.  Tu  quidem  ita  vive,  ut  nihil  tibi  commit* 
tas,  nisi  quod  committere  ettam  inimico  possis :  sed  quia  interreoi' 
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uDt  quaedam,  qaas  consaetudo  facit  arcana,  cum  amico  omnes  cu* 
ras,  omnes  cogitationes  toas  misce.    Fid^lem  si  putaveris  facies.^'* 

He  who  is  worthy  of  our  confidtnce  is  worthy  of  our  kindneis  ; 
and,  therefore,  of  all  the  aid  which  our  kindness  can  hestow.  1  need 
not  say  that  we  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty,  if  with  the  power 
of  furthering  his  adirancement  in  life,  we  withhold  our  assistance. 
If  he  be  in  wani^  we  should  consider  it  not  as  a  favour  on  our  part, 
but  as  an  additioual  value  which  he  has  conferred  on  our  wealth, 
that  he  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more  delightful 
use  of  it,  than  any  to  which  we  could  have  known  how  to  apply 
it,  in  any  other  circumstances.  If  he  be  in  griefs  we  have  an  af- 
fection that  knows  how  to  diffuse  a  tender  pleasure  over  sadness 
itself;  and  that,  if  it  cannot  overcome  affliction,  can  thus,  at  least, 
alleviate  it.  If  he  be  suffering  unmerited  ignominy,  we  have  a 
heart  that  knows  his  innocence,  and  a  voice  that  can  make  itself 
be  heard,  wherever  virtue  is  allowed  to. speak.  These  duties  are 
easy  to  be  performed.  The  only  duty  which  is  not  easy,  but 
which  is,  still  more  necessary  than  the  others,  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  moral  imperfections  that  may  truly  arise  in  him,  or  may 
become  visible  in  him,  only  after  our  friendship  has  been  given 
and  received ;  imperfections,  which,  slight  as  they  may  be  at  first, 
may,  if  suffered  to  continue,  vitiate  that  whole  character^  which 
it  is  so  delightful  to  us  to  love ;  and  which,  in  every  importantre- 
spect,  is  still  so  worthy  of  being  loved.  The  correction  of  these 
is  our  chief  duty  ;  and  every  effort  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  use 
for  this  moral  emendation,  is  to  be  employed  'sedulously,  anxious- 
ly, urgently ; — but  with  all  the  tenderness  which  such  efforts  ad- 
mit. If  in  presenting  to  him  that  form  of  perfect  virtue,  to  the  imi- 
tation of  which  we  wish  to  lead  him,  we  make  him  feel  more  his 
owQ  imperfection,  than  the  tenderness  of  that  regard  which  seeks 
his  amendment  above  every  other  object, — ^the  error  is  not  hu 
alone. 

The  duty  which  leads  us  to  seek  the  moral  reformation  of  our 
friend,  wherever  we  perceive  an  imperfection  that  requires  to  be 
removed,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  highest  duty  of  friendship^  because 
it  is  a  duty  that  has  for  its  object  the  highest  good  which  it  is  in 
oor  power  to  confer ;  and  he  who  refrains  from  the  necessary  en- 

*  Seoec*  Ep.  iii.  VoL  II.  p.  6.  Anst. 
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deavoor,  because  be  fean  to  give  pain  to  one  wbom  be  loyeSfii 
guilty  of  the  same  weakness  whicb,  in  a  case  of  bodily  accident  or 
disease,  would  withhold  the  salutary  potion,  because  it  is  nause- 
ous, or  the  surgical  operation  which  is  to  preserve  life,  and  to 
preserve  it  with  comfort — ^because  the  use  of  the  instnunent, 
which  is  to  be  attended  with  relief  and  happiness,  implies  a  httle 
momentary  addition  of  suffering.  To  abstain  fi^m  every  moral 
effort  6f  this  sort,  in  the  mere  fear  of  offending^  is,  from  the  self- 
ishness of  the  motive,  a  still  greater  breach  of  duty,  and  almost, 
too,  a  still  greater  weakness.  He,  whom  we  truly  offend,  by  such 
gentle  admonitions  as  friendship  dictates — admonitions  of  which 
the  chief  authority  is  sought  in  the  very  excellence  of  him  wbom 
we  wish  to  make  still  more  excellent — is  not  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship which  we  have  wasted  on  him ;  and,  if  we  thus  lose  his 
friendsbipt  we  are  delivered  from  one  who  could  not  be  sincere 
in  his  past  professions  of  regard,  and  whose  mockery,  therefore, 
we  might  afterwards  have  had  reason  to  lament.  If  he  be  worthj 
of  us,  he  will  not  love  us  less,  but  love  us  more ;  he  will  feel  that 
we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do ; — and  we  shall 
have  the  double  gratification,  of  witnessing  the  amendment  which 
we  desired,  and  of  knowing  that  we  have  contributed  to  an  effect, 
which  was  almost  like  the  removal  of  a  rice  from  ourselves,  or  s 
virtue  added  to  our  own  moral  character. 

The  last  set  of  duties,  in  relation  to  friendship,  are  those 
which  regard  its  close. 

When  friendship  has  been  fixed,  where  alone  it  should  be  fix- 
ed, the  close  of  friendship  is  only  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  those  who  feel  it.  But,  with  all  the  caution  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  best  and  wisest  to  employ  in  selection,  it  is  still  possible 
that  they  may  be  deceived,  even  as  to  important  defects  of  char- 
acter ,*  or,  though  they  may  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  essential 
virtues  of  the  character,  they  may  at  least  have  failed  to  remark 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  temper  or  general  disposition,  which 
may  frustrate,  afterwards,  all  the  care  that  can  be  used  to  avoid 
what  might  lead  to  irritations  and  fretful  suspicions,  incompatible 
with  permanent  confidence.  Friendship,  then — that  is  to  say,  the 
cordial  intimacy  of  friendship, — may  cease,  while  those  still  live 
who  were  its  subjects ;  but,  when  it  ceases,  from  causes  that  would 
render  it  impossible  to  be  renewed  with  the  same  interest  as  be- 
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fore,  or  that  would  render  the  renewal  of  it  unwiae,  even  though 
it  were  poasible, — ^it  should  be  a  ceflsatioo  of  intimacy,  and  noth- 
ing more.    The  great  duty  of  fidelity  still  remains ;    and  in  some 
measure  too, — unless  when  there  has  been  the  provocation  of  in- 
justice that  cancels  the  past,  because  it  shows  the  seeming  affec- 
tion of  the  past,  even  when  affection  was  credited,  to  have  been 
deceit, — there  remains  still  the  duty  of  an  iikereSt,  stronger  than 
we  should  feel  in  the  welfare  of  a  stranger,  who  had  never  been 
connected  with  us  by  any  tie  of  peculiar  regard.     Even  when 
there  has  been  such  a  discovery  of  guilt,  as  would  render  immor- 
al this  remaining  interest,  the  duty  of  fidelity,  as  I  have  said,  re* 
mains  in  all  its  force.    What  was  confided  to  us,  in  years  of  *confi- 
dence,  should  still  be  as  safe  in  our  bosom  as  before*     The  only 
dispensation,  by  which  it  can  be  morally  allowable  for  us  to  vio- 
late the  trust,  is  the  slander  of  reputation  by  the  confider  himself, 
If  be  dare  to  assail  our  character,  when  the  disclosure  of  the  se- 
cret which  he  has  trusted  to  us,  would  render  manifest  our  inno- 
cence.   His  very  attack,  in  that  case,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  tacit  intimation  to  us,  that  his  trust  is  at  an  end. 

When  friendship,  after  continuing  uninterrupted  through  Hfe, 
not  merely  without  diminution,  but  with  perpetual  accessions  of 
cmifidence  and  happiness,  is  at  last  broken  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties,  its  duties  do  not  terminate  to  the  survivor.  He  has  a 
source  of  new  duties  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  in  the  glory 
of  his  friend,  which  is  ever  present  with  him,-*-and  in  the  expec- 
tation of  that  future  life,  in  which  he  hopes  to  rejoin  him,  and 
which,  by  this  very  hope,  presents  a  new  motive  to  his  own  vir- 
tues. 

<«  Some  persons,^'  says  the  Marquise  de  Lambert,  ^  believe 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  duties  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  the 
tomb  ;  and  there  are  but  few  who  know  how  to  be  friends  to  the 
dead.  Though  the  most  magnificent  funeral  pomp  be  the  tears 
and  the  silent  sorrow  of  those  who  survive,  and  the  most  honour- 
able sepulture,  be  in  their  hearts,  we  must  not  think  that  tears 
which  are  shed  from  the  sensibility  of  the  moment,  and  sometimes 
too  from  causes,  which  in  part  at  least,  relate  to  ourselves,  acquit 
us  of  all  our  obligation.  The  name  of  our  friends,  their  glory, 
their  family,  have  still  claims  on  our  affection,  which  it  would  be 
guilt  not  to  feel.    They  should  live  still  in  our  heart,  by  the  emo- 
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tioDS  which  sahsist  there, — on  oar  memory,  by  our  frequent  re- 
membrance of  them, — ^in  our  voice,  by  our  eulogiums, — ^in  our 
conduct,  by  our  imitation  of  their  yirtues.* 

After  our  consideration  of  the  duties  of  friendship,  which 
necessarily  iuTolve  in  them  many  feelings  of  gratitude  for  kind- 
nesses received,  it  cannot  require  any  long  discussion,  to  coo* 
vince  you  of  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  our  bene&ctors  in  general. 

Of  this,  indeed,  I  have  ahready  treated  so  fully,  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  the  course, — when,  in  examining  our  moral  emo- 
tions, I  considered  the  emotion  of  gratitude  itself  as  one  of  these, 
— that  it  would  be  almost. superfluous  to  make  any  farther  re- 
marks on  it.  .  ' 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  proofs  of  the  benevolence  of 
Heaven,  that  the  very  production  of  good  by  one  human  being  to 
another,  is  not  attended  with  delight  only  to  him  who  receives 
the  favour,  but  with  equal  delight  to  him  who  confers  it-;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  future  also,  that  the  desire  of  new  betieficent  exer- 
tions is  not  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  beneficeatf 
by  every  repetition  of  his  kindness,  than  on  the  mind  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  the  kindness.  Both  are  made  happier, — ^both  are 
made  more  eager  to  render  happy.  Our  first  emotion,  on  receiv- 
ing good,  is  love  of  him  from  whom  we  receive  it ;  our  second 
emotion,  b  the  wish  of  being  able  to  render  to  him  some  mutual 
service ;  and  he,  whose  generous  life  is  a  continued  diffusion  of 
happiness,  may  thus  delight  himself  with  the  thought,  that,  in  dif- 
fusing it,  he  has  been  at  the  same  time,  the  diff'user  of  virtue,— 
at  least,  of  wishes  which  were  virtue  for  the  time,  and  required 
nothing  to  convert  them  into  beneficence,  but  the  means  of  exer- 
cising them. 

So  ready  is  gratitude  to  arise  in  almost  every  mind,  that  ingrat- 
itude to  a  benefactor,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  regard- 
ed aknost  with  the  same  species  of  abhorrence,  as  the  violation 
of  the  dearest  duties  of  consanguinity  itself.  He  who  could 
plunge  a  dag^r  into  the  heart  of  one  who  had  conferred  on  him 
any  signal  service,  would  be  viewed  by  us  almost  with  the  same 
fearful  astonishment,  with  which  we  gaze  on  the  parricide,  who 
plungied  his  da^er  into  the  heart  that  gave  him  life. 

•  Oeuv.  Tome  U  p.  248: 
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The  tie  which  connects  the  benefactor  with  him  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  a  kindness,  does  not,  however,  give  its  whole  duties 
to  one  party,  thoc^h  its  principal  duties  belong  to  one.  It  is  the 
dutj  of  one,  to  love  Mm  from  whom  he  has  received  important 
kindnesses, — to  study  the  interests  of  him,  by  whom  his  own  have 
been  promoted, — and,  in  every  service  which  requires  only  zeal, 
and  not  a  sacrifice  of  virtue,  to  be  assiduous  in  repaying  what  can 
be  repaid, — not  from  an  eager  wish  to  shake  off  the  obligation, 
which  is  truly  in  itself  a  species  of  ingratitude,  but  from  the  sin* 
cere  desire  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  one  who  is  sincerely 
loved,  and  who  has  given  so  much  reason  to  love  him. 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  obliged.  But  though  we  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  think  of  the  duties  of  benefactors,  the  obliger 
too  has  moral  obligations  to  fulfil,  and  obligations  which,  while 
they  are  as  tjruly  incumbent,  as  the  duties  of  the  obliged,  are  far 
more  difficult  to  be  fulfilled : — the  duty  of  making  his  benefits 
press  as  lightly,  as  benefits  to  the  same  amount  can  press,  by  un« 
failing  attentions  to  him  whom  he  has  obliged, — a  condescension, 
that  makes  itself  felt,. however,  not  as  condeBctntion^  which  would 
recal  the  obligation  more  powerfully,  but  only  as  kindness,  which 
seems  to  arise  without  any  thought  of  former  benefits,  from  the 
oirerflowing  goodness  of  a  benevolent  heart.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly cruel  to  repeat  to  any  one,  on  whom  we  had  conferred  an 
important  favour,  ^^  Remember  the  favour  which  I  conferred  on 
joa ;''  but  since  it  is  not  in  the  direct  words  only  that  such  a  mean- 
ing^ can  be  conveyed,  it  is  cruel  also,  by  excessive  and  ill-placed 
forms  of  ostentatious  civility,  to  seem  constantly  to  say  to  him,  that 
we  are  thus  very  kind,  and  that  we  have  never  forgotten  the 
generosity  which  \te  showed  him,  at  the  distance  perhaps,  of 
many  years. 

When  a  benefactor  forgets  his  duties,  and  makes  a  cruel  use 
of  the  favours  which  he  may  have  conferred,  there  is  no  tyrant 
whose  cruelty  is  more  oppressive ;  because  it  is  the  tyranny  of 
ooe  whom  we  cannot  oppose  like  other  tyrants.  They  may,  in- 
deed, shackle  our  arms ;  but  the  iron  clasp  of  this  moral  oppres- 
sor is  placed  where  it  is  most  powerfully  felt,  upon  the  heart  it* 
self,  that  may  feel  the  worthlessness,  but  that  is  deprived  of  all 
power  of  rising  against  it.  There  are  beings  of  this  kind,  who 
use  the  means  of  beneficence,  only  for  purposes  the  most  malevo- 
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lent, — whose  Tery  gifts  are  SDares, — who  ohlige  that  they  may  af- 
terwards he  malidous  with  impunity,— exacting,  ever  after,  from 
their  unfortcmate  yictim,  assiduities  and  serrices  which  it  is  onrea- 
sonable  to  pay, — and  rejoiciog,  if  he  iail  in  them,  that  they  maj 
hare  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  proclaiming  his  ingratitude. 

**  ingratitude,  indeed,"  as  Rousseau  justly  observes, "  would 
be  far  rarer  than  it  is,  if  the  benefactor  were  less  frequently  an 
usurer.  What  has  done  us  good,  is  dear  to  us,  by  the  very  senti- 
ment of  our  nature.  Ingratitude  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man ;  bat 
interest  is  there ;  and  the  obliged  who  are  ungratefiil,  are  far  few- 
er in  number  than  the  obligtrs^  who  are  initresttdj  and  who  have 
sold  what  they  have  only  feigned  to  give.  When  is  it,"  he  con- 
tinues, ^4hat  we  see  any  one  who  is  forgotten  by  his  benefactor, 
forget  him?  A  benefactor  who  pan  thus  forget,  the  obliged 
never  fails  to  remember^ — he  speaks  of  him  with  pleasure,  as  he 
thinks  of  him  with  tenderness.  If  an  opportunity  occur,  on  which  he 
can  show,  by  any  unexpected  service,  that  he  remembers  the  ser- 
vice which  was  before  conferred  upon  himself, — ^with  whatinte^ 
nal  deUght  does  he  then  satisfy  his  gratitude, — with  what  expres- 
sion of  joy  does  he  make  himself  recognized, — with  what  transport 
does  he  say.  My  turn  is  come  !  Such  is  the  genuine  voice  of  na- 
ture. A  kindness,  that  was  truly  a  kindness,  never  yet  found  a  bo- 
som that  was  ungrateful."'* 

The  expression,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  understood  strictly, 
would  certainly  be  a  little  too  strong ;  since  there  tnay  be  ingrat- 
itude, even  to  the  most  generous,  as  there  may  be  any  other  atro- 
cious offence.  But  it  is  only  in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  atrocioi^ 
that  $uch  ingratitude  can  arise :  and  of  this,  at  least,'  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  best  preservative  against  a  failure  of  duly  on  the 
part  of  the  obliged,  is  for  the  obliger  himself  to  fulfil  all  the  dutU9 
of  a  benefactor. 

*  Oeav.  de  J.  J.  RoutseaUr  EniU,  liv.  iv.  Tome  VH.   p.  56.  a  Fa- 
rif,  iBt^. 
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LECTURE  XC. 

ON   THE   DVTOB    OF  CONTRACT ;     m  TBE  DUTIES    OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 

GEiTTLEMEif ,  we  have  now  considered  the  nature  of  the  duties, 
which  arise  from  our  peculiar  connexion  with  certain  individuals, 
as  our  relatVD€t  in  consanguinity  or  wedlock,— our  friendi^ — our 
benefactors.  There  remain  still  to  be  considered  by  us,  two  spe- 
cies of  duties,  that  arise  from  connexions  of  a  more  general  kind, 
the  dutiei  of  contract^  which  of  course  yary  with  the  nature  of  our 
particular  engagements, — ^and  the  duties  of  cUizenshipy  or  o£  pcUri- 
oiie  regardj  which  extend  to  all  the  individuals  that  are  compre- 
hended with  us,  under  one  system  of  government. 

Though  the  practical  rules  of  morality,  which  regard  contracts^ 
strictly  as  contracts,  are  all  founded  on  the  igreat  principle,  that 
each  party  in  the  contract,  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil 
what  he  hasjondertaken  to  perform,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  reason  to  believe  the  engagement  to  be  understood,  by  the 
party  with  whom  he  contracted, — it  may  be  of  advantage,  to  con- 
sider, separately,  the  contracts,  which  relate  to  objects  of  commer- 
cial barter,  and  those  which  relate  to  personal  service.  Some 
personal  services,  indeed,  are  truly  objects  of  barter,  as  much  as 
any  of  the  articles  of  daily  sale,  of  which  we  usually  think  when 
we  speak  of  commerce ;  but  still  there  are  so  many  other  circum- 
stances of  moral  influence  connected  with  the  contracts  of  service, 
that  they  may  very  fairiy, — at  least  the  most  important  of  them, 
which  connects  the  master  and  .the  servant,  and  admits  a  stranger 
into  the  general  system  of  domestic  relationships, — be  regarded,  in 
ethics,  as  constituting  a  species  apart. 
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The  command  which  mere  harter  gives  us,  even  when  the 
objects  of  the  barter  are  present  objects  exchanged  for  present 
objects,  is  no  slight  accession  to  the  comfort,  of  mankind.  Wliat 
is  useless  to  ourselves  is  thaS  instantly  invested  with  utility,  bj 
becoming  the  medium  of  acqoiriii|g^  for  us,  what  is  directly  use- 
ful. But  such  direct  barter,  of  present  objects  for  prtieni  objicts, 
would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  commerce  from  which  oar 
wants  might  receive  aid,  if  no  more  than  the  possessions  of  the 
present  moment,  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  mutual  transfer- 
ence. We  may  have  present  wants,  which  the  superfluities  of 
others  might  gratify,  though  we  may  be,  at  present,  without  the 
possession  of  any  thing,  which  can  purchase  them  as  a  fair  eqoir- 
alent ;  and  we  may  have  this  inability  of  present  purchase,  with 
the  certainty,  that  we  shall  at  some  period  more  or  less  near, 
love  that  which,  if  possessed  by  us  now,  would  be  gladly  purchas- 
ed from  us,  by  the  cession  of  those  articles  of  use  or  luxury,  which 
our  wants  of  the  moment  require.  A  contract  is  truly,  in  its  mo^ 
al  operation,  such  a  transfer  of  the.  future  for  the  preseiU,— or  of 
some  future  object,  which  we  value  /est,  for  a  future  object  which 
we  value  more.  Its  effect  is  to  free  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  influence  of  time,  as  far  as  our  mere  commerce  is  concerned, 
— to  render  every  thing  which  our  power,  in  any  moment  of  our 
life,  may  command,  present,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  hour  in  which 
we  make  our  purchase, — enabling  us  thus  to  form,  of  all  the  pro* 
perty  which  we  are  ever  to  possess,  and  of  all  the  enei^ies  which 
we  are  ever  to  be  capable  of  exerting,  one  great  fund,  which  we  may 
employ  with  equal  and  ready  command,  for  all  the  purposes  that 
seem  to  us,  at  any  one  moment,  most  essential  to  our  happiness. 

If  that  power,  by  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  bargain  for  tki 
future^  be  so  important  an  instniment  of  public  convenience,  the 
breach  of  the  contracts,  on  the  stability  of  which, — ^that  is  to  say* 
on  the  good  faith  of  which, — the  power  is  founded,  we  may  well 
suppose,  will  be  regarded  by  the  community  as  an  injory  to  its  es- 
sential interests ;  and  the  individual,  guilty  of  it,  should  feel,  not 
merely  the  self-disapprobation,  which  arises  from  the  thought  of 
having  deceived,  for  purposes  of  selfish  profit,  any  one  memher 
of  the  community, — but  that  also,  which  arises  from  the  thought 
of  having  contributed  to  weaken  the  great  support  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  to  reduce  the  whole  power  of  society,  to  those  feir 
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exertions,  which  it  is  capable  of  making  at  any  one  instant,  or  the 
few  immediate  objects  of  barter,  which  are  at  any  one  instant  ab- 
aolately  possessed. 

Of  that  most  useful  power,  which  the  general  system  of  con- 
tracts gives  us  over  time  itself,  he  does  all  which  an  individual 
can  do  to  deprive  us ; — for  he  does  that,  which  if  all  other  indi- 
yiduals  did  in  like  manner,  the  power  of  bargaining  for  the  future, 
which  exists  only  by  mutual  confidence,  would  cease  instantly  in 
mutual  distrust.  From  a  command  over  every  moment  of  our 
life,  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  single  moment  of  it, — the  moment, 
in  which  we  could  give  with  one  hand,  while  we  received  with 
the  other. 

Man,  therefore,  u  maraUy  bound  to  perform  the  engagements, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  fulfil, — whether  there  be  or  be  not, 
in  the  individual  with  whom  the  contract  was  made,  any  power 
of  enforcing  the  fulfilment.  In  this  obligation,  where  it  has  been 
voluntarily  made,  there  are  truly  no  limits  but  the  physical  power 
of  the  individual,  and  the  independent  morality  of  that  which  is 
undertaken  to  be  performed.  Where  we  have  undertaken  to 
perform,  what  no  exertions  on  our  part,  however  active  and  unre- 
mitting, could*  accomplish,  we  cannot  feel  remorse  at  not  having 
done  what  we  were  unable  to  do ;  whatever  moral  disapprobation 
we  may  feel  of  our  engagement  itself,  as  undertaken  rashly,  and 
as  tending  to  excite  expectations  in  others,  which,  as  they  were 
beyond  our  power  of  gratifying  them,  we  had  no  title  to  excite. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  action  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
perform,  is  one,  which,  as  affecting  the  happiness,  or  means  of 
happiness,  of  others  whose  happiness  we  have  no  title  to  disturb, 
it  would  be  immoral  in  us  to  perform,  if  we  had  not  entered  into 
the  engagement,-^the  performance  of  it  would  be  immoral  still, 
though  we  may  have  entered  into  the  most  solemn  engagement, — 
for  there  is  no  form  of  words,  no  promise,  no  oath,  which  can  ren- 
der jim<,  what  was  injustice  to  others  before.  In  such  a  case  it 
cannot  excite  our  remorse^  that  we  have  not  done  what  it  would 
be  remorse  to  have  done :— our  moral  disapprobation  of  ourselves 
may  arise,  indeed,  and  should  arise : — ^but  it  arises  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  engagement  itself^  not  at  the  thought  of  the  failure 
in  the  engagement  We  have  now  to  regret  one  delinquency. 
But  if  we  had  performed  what  he  had  engaged  to  do.  we  should 
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then,  instead  of  ooe  species  of  moral  regret,  have  been  subject  to 
two  feelings  of  that  sort  'We  should  hare  bad  to  repent,  as  now, 
of  the  guilt  of  en^agtfig  to  do  what  was  morally  wrong, — and  ta 
repent  also  of  the  continued  guilt  of  wilfully  persisting  in  an  ac; 
tion,  which  we  felt  to  be  iniquitous. 

When  that  which  we  have  engaged  to  do,  is  truly  within  cw 
po^per, — when  it  is  undertaken  voluntarily^  and  when  the  perform- 
ance involves  no  violation  of  moraZ  duty, — it  would  he  a  violation 
of  moral  duty  not  to  perform  it, — or,  though  perhaps,  with  more 
verbal  exactness,  to  perform  it  less  fully  than  we  know  to  have 
been  understood  and  intended,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mutual  conven- 
tion. The  contract  may,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mere  words 
of  it,  often  imply  more  or  less  than  was  understood  by  the  parties 
at  the  time ;  and  though,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  legally  expedi* 
eat,  for  the  advantage  of  the  general  rule, — as  applicable  to  cas- 
es, in  which  the  discover}'  of  the  intended  meaning  would  not  be 
easy,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  it  is  necessary  that  some  ex- 
act meaning  should  be  presumed, — that  that  meanuig  should  be 
presumed  tp  be,  what  the  strict  grammatical  or  technical  construc- 
tion of  the  language  bears,— *it  is  UgaUy  only,  not  morally,  that 
this  forced  interpretation  in  the  particular  case,  is  put  on  words, 
which,  in  that  particular  case,  were  intended  to  convey  a  different 
sei^e ;  and  he  who,  with  perfect  certainty  of  the  intended  mean- 
ing, shelters  himself  under  the  mere  forms  of  legai  construction, 
and  does  only  what  the  law,  in  its  necessary  limitation  to  general 
rules  and  general  forms  of  expression,  obliges  him  to  do, — ^is,  in 
every  important  respect,  as  truly  a  violator  of  the  dufrjr  of  con- 
tract, as  if  the  construction  of  the  law  had  exactly  corresponded 
with  that  real  meaning  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  mu- 
tual engagement,  which,  after  entering  into  the  engagement,  he 
has  refused  to  fulfil. 

The  contract  o£ personal  service,  even  of  that  domestic  serfice 
which  is  the  most  complete  of  all  voluntary  servitudes,  is,  I  ha?e 
said,  as  a  mere  contract,  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  our  oth- 
er contracts.  The  servant  who  engages  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
master,— that  is  to  say,  of  one  who,  on  his  part,  engages  to  lo^ 
nish  the  servant  with  the  maintenance  and  a  pecuniary  remunera- 
ti6n  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  services  performed— 
makes  a  barter  of  advantage  for  advantage.    He  gives  up  his  liber- 
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iy^  for  the  time  bargained,  to  receive,  in  retnnii  what  he  yalaes 
still  more  than  iibertj. 

That  the  master  and  the  ser? ant  are  mutnallj  bound  to  dis- 
charge to  each  other,  the  pecollar  offices  which  thej  hare  engage 
ed  to  discharge,  is  a  moral  truth  which  flows  from  the  very  na« 
tore  of  a  contract,  and  which  needs  no  peculiar  elucidation.  But 
as,  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  particular  contract,  indi? iduals  are 
brought  together,  who  may  be  mutually  benefited,  in  yarious 
ways,  which  the  contract  itself  cannot  strictly  be  understood  as 
comprehending,*^and  benefited,  without  injury  to  him  who  con> 
fers  the  benefit, — nature  has  not  allowed  this  power  of  doing  good, 
to  be  wasted  in  unproductiTe  idleness.  By  various  beautiful  pro* 
cesses,  which  take  place^  in  the  mechanism  of  the  moral  universe, 
by  the  influence  of  the  associating  principle,  and  by  all  those  emo* 
tions  of  regard,  which  the  presence  of  familiar  objects,  i^erely  as 
familiar  objects,  excites,<-^till  more  by  that  moral  esteem,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  the  virtues  that  are  frequently  be* 
fore  us,  whatever  the  rank  may  be  which  those  virtues  adorn,--- 
she  has  provided  a  source  of  peculiar  duties,  which  make  man, 
who  lives  with  man,  in  the  intercourse  of  mutual  services,  an  ob» 
ject  of  a  deeper  interest,  than  that,  which  begins  and  ends,  with 
the  few  services  which  were  reciprocally  bartered. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  servant,  independently  of  the  cold 
fulfilment  of  the  mere  drudgery,  which  he  executes  for  us,  as  he 
would  have  executed  it  for  any  other,  who  paid  the  same  price 
for  each  motion  of  his  arm,-*to  feel  too,  some  interest  in  our  pUQS- 
perity  and  general  happiness,-— in  our  sickness,  for  example,  not 
oierely  to  watch  around  our  bed,  and  to  wish  for  his  own  sake, 
that  we  were  again  enjoying  health  and  easy  slumbers  as  before, 
-*bat  to  form  that  wish  with  sincere  regret  for  the  parched  lip, 
and  burning  eye,  and  the  feverish  lassitude,  that  robe  us  of  rest, 
even  in  rendering  us  incapable  of  action, — that  he  should  rejoice 
at  our  recovery,  before  he  thinks  that  our  recovery  will  restore 
him  to  the  less  fatiguing  duties,  that  are  comparatively  flreedom, 
— all  this,  though  it  formed  no  part  of  our  original  contract  with 
him,  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to  ciotm,  or  at  least  to  cxf  se<,  be* 
cause  the  duties  of  affection  which  we  claim,  are  duties  which  are. 
to  be  profitable  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  ad- 
mit, however,  that  our  own  duties  to  him  are  more  than  those. 
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for  which  we  directlj  coDtracted ;  and  that  without  Tiolatiog  the 
obligation  which  the  law  would  discorer  in  the  very  words,  or  im- 
plied conditions  of  our  bargain,  we  may  yet  violate  the  moral  ob- 
ligation which  truly  subsists  in  it,  according  to  that  only  just  in- 
terpretation which  our  own  hearts,  if  we  consulted  them,  would 
afford. 

There  are  duties,  then,  which  we  owe  to  the  lowest  of  those 
who  serve  us, — ^that  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  most  bountiful  allot- 
ment of  wages,  and  lodging,  and  sustenance.  Of  these  duties,  which 
are  not  duties  of  supererrogation,  but  flow  from  the  very  nature 
of  tbe  bond  which  connects  the  master  and  the  servant,  by  recip- 
rocal benefits,  the  surest  rule  is  to  be  found,  in  that  brief  direc- 
tion, which  Seneca,  in  the  spirit  of  the  nobk  Christian  precept  of 
morals,  has  so  happily  g^ven  us  in  one  of  his  Eputles,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  cruelty  and  the  contumely  of  Roman  muters.  ^^  So 
live  with  your  inferior^  as  you  would  wish  your  superior  to  live 
with  you.  Sic  cum  inferiore  vivas,  quemadmodum  tecum  superio- 
rem  velles  vivere."  '*  In  a  servant,"  says  Marivaux,  "  I  see  a 
man,-— in  bis  master,  I  see  nothing  more. — Every  one  has  his  of- 
fice to  perform, — one  serves  at  the  table,  one  serves  at  the  bar, 
one  in  the  council,  another  in  the  field, — and  he  whom  we  call  a 
servant,  is  perhaps  the  least  a  servant  of  the  whole  band  of  me- 
nials." 

They  are  capable  of  enjoyment,  like  ourselves ;  and  there 
are  many  enjoyments  of  which  we  may  legally  deprive  them,  bj 
the  constraints  to  which  they  have  submitted  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  usage  of  such  personal  contracts — but  which 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  their  duties  to  us ; 
and  which  it  would,  therefore,  morally^  be  as  wrong  to  prevent  at 
it  would  be  to  prevent  a  similar  amount  of  enjoyment,  when  the 
power  of  preventing  it  was  not  legally  ours.  He  who,  to  the  ut- 
SMMt  of  his  power,  converts  the  freedom  of  domestic  service  into 
slavery — who  allows  no  liberty — no  recreation — ^no  pleasure, 
which  he  can  interdict,  has  all  tbe  guilt  of  a  tyrannical  master 
of  a  slave ;  or  rather,  has  a  guilt  that  exceeds  the  guilt  of  soeh 
oppression,  because  it  is  an  oppression  that  is  exercised  in  a  land 
of  freedom.  Every  indulgence,  therefore,  which  does  not  inter 
fere  with  the  domestic  duties,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  vitiate 
the  character,  is  a  duty  which  the  master  owes. 
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Those  who  serve  us,  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  haughtiest 
person  to  denj,  are,  indeed,  men  like  ourselves,  differing  from  us, 
originally  at  least,  only  in  the  circumstances  of  their  external  con- 
dition, and  differing,  even  in  these,  only  for  a  period,  that,  in  re- 
lation to  the  immortality  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  scarcely  more 
lasting  than  that  short  voluntary  transformation  of  character,  in 
which,  for  the  amusement  of  a  few  hours,  the  richest  and  mighti- 
est sometimes  condescend  to  assume  a  servile  garb,  and  act  the 
part,  whiph  their  servants  on  the  stage  of  life  are  acting,  in  a 
drama  a  very  little  longer.  They  are  maskeris,  whose  masquerade 
does  not  finish  in  an  evening,  but  will  finish  when  a  few  evenings 
are  over,  and  when  all  will  return  to  their  original  state  of  man. 
But,  without  insisting  on  this  similarity  of  state,  the  human  equal- 
ity which  is  soon  to  level  the  distinctions  that  at  present  are  re- 
garded by  08  with  so  much  pride,  it  will  be  enough  to  insist  on 
the  similarity  of  the  principles  on  which  their  feelings  and  ours  de- 
pend. They  are  capable,  like  us,  of  many  pleasures,  and  of  more 
than  pleasure,  in  receiving  approbation  ; — they  have  passions  that 
mislead  them,  as  we  have;  and  from  us  those  passions  may  derive 
mitigation,  or  additional  violence.  On  these  considerations  our 
duties  to  them  are  founded. 

As  being  capable  of  pleasure,  then,  servants  are  to  us  the  ob- 
jects of  this  duty  of  reasonable  indulgence.  There^is  a  certain 
moral  pleasure,  however,  which  we  particularly  owe  to  thenf. 

'[fhey  may  do  well;  and  in  doing  well,  they  have  the  same  ti- 
tle to  our  praise,  which  our  best  actions  have  to  the  glory  with 
which  we  expect  the  world  to  be  ready  to  reward  us.  If  we  with- 
hold the  approbation  which  is  due,  we  take  from  them  one  pow- 
erful incentive  to  continuance  in  that  species  of  conduct,  which 
rendered  them  worthy  of  approbation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we 
take  from  them  one  of  the  most  delightful  feelings,  of  which  he, 
who  has  sold  his  freedom,  is  still  capable— the  feeling,  that  he  has 
done  something,  which  was  not  actually  sold  with  the  very  labour 
of  his  hands — that,  in  the  additional  duties  performed  by  him,  he 
has  been/ree  still— and  that  our  praise  is  something,  which,  as  it 
vras  not  an  actual  condition^  like  the  livery  and  the  daily  bread,  is 
an  offering  to  his  own  gratuitous  virtue. 

The  duty  of  approbation,  then,  when  approbation  is  due,  is 
another  of  the  duties  which  the  master  owes  to  the  servant,  and  a 
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duty  which,  thoagh  he  maj  legally  withhold  it,  he  is  not  entitled 
morally  to  withold. 

Bat  serTants,  as  I  have  said,  share  not  our  lore  of  praise  onlj, 
hut  passions  of  a  less  commendable  kind.  They  are  assailed  by 
temptations,  like  those  which  assail  tw;  and  they  sometimes 
fall,  as  we,  too,  fatll.  They  neglect  to  do  what  we  have  desired; 
and  they  often  do  what  is  positively  injarioi]»  to  as.  in  soch  cas- 
es, they  might  deserve  all  oar  severity  of  ponishment,  if  «e  were 
not  men,  and  they  were  not  men.  Oar  reproof  they  miqaestioiia- 
bly  deserve,  not  merely  becanse  they  have  failed  in  their  part  of 
oar  mutaal  contract,  but  also  because  ear  reproof  may,  even  to 
them,  be  attended  with  moral  advantage.  Yet,  thoagh  our  re- 
proof of  any  gross  inattention  is  not  excusable  only,  bat,  if  we 
consider  all  its  consequences,  an  act  of  humanity, — ^it  is  not  to  be 
the  reproof  of  one  who  seems  almost  pleased  with  the  offence  it- 
self, in  the  eagerness  which  is  shown  to  reprehend  it.  In  cen- 
suring, we  are  silently  to  have  ia  mind  the  human  weaknesses  of 
our  own  mohil  nature ;  and  to  remember,  that,  if  even  tM,  with 
better  light  and  nobler  recreations,  err,  the  ignoran.t  who,  hjf 
their  very  ignorance,  are  incapable  of  seeing  many  of  the  conse- 
quences of  actions,  and  who  have  few  recreations  but  thoseVhicb 
seduce  them  from  what  is  good,  may  still  more  naturally  be  inuig- 
ined  to  err.  In  condemning  them,  therefore,  we  condemn  oar- 
selves;  or  we  declare  that  we  are  frail  creatures,  of  whom  less 
knowledge,^  and  less  virtue,  are  to  be  expected  than  of  them. 
There  are  beings  with  gentle  voices,  and  still  gentler  eyes,  and 
with  smiles  that  seem  never  to  be  willed,  and  scarcely  even  to 
fade  and  brighten  again,  hut  to  be  almost  the  naiivt  ekaracier  of 
the  eountenanee^  like  the  very  iastre  that  is  ever  blooming  on  the 
cheek  and  on  the  lip, — ^there  are  beings,  who  seem  to  exist  thus 
only  in  a  perpetual  moral  atmosphere  of  radiance  and  serenity, 
that,  on  the  sight  of  a  single  particle  of  dost  on  a  book,  or  a  tab^ 
or  a  chair,  as  if,  inthal^particie,  a  whole  mountain  of  misery  were 
before  them,  can  assume  in  an  instant  all  the  frowns  and  tbanden 
of  all  the  furies, — whose  delicate  form  is  too  weak  to  bear  the 
violent  opening  of  a  door,  but  not  too  weak,  after  the  door  is  open- 
ed, to  shake  the  very  floor  with  the  violence  of  their  own  vrrath, 
on  the  unfortunate  opener  of  it 

Indulgence  to  the  lighter  imperfections  of  servants  is  then  an 
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important  part  of  oar  moral  obligation,  in  that  tetnpiMrary  domes-' 
tic  relationship  which  wo  have  contracted/  But  thongh  it  is  a  do- 
ty which  we  owe  to  Mem,  ^  is,  at  least,  as  much  a  source  of  tran- 
quillity to  9wr$ehei,  A  life  of  constant  upbraiding  is  very  far  from 
being  a  life  of  happiness.  When  we  make  them  miserable,  they 
have  had  already  too  good  a  revenge,  in  the  very  fretfubess  of 
the  anger  that  is  wreaked  on  them. 

If  the  mere  human  tendency  to  evil,  that  exists  in  the  bosom 
of  the  servant,  as  it  exists  in  his  master^s  bosom,  be  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  duty  of  indulgence,  when  indulgence  is  not  to  be  at* 
tended  with  hurtful  consequences,  as  much  to  him  whose  offences 
are  suffered  to  pass  unrebuked,  as  to  him  who  is  directly  injured, 
— this  tendency  to  evil  is  a  source  also  of  another  duty,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  most  impofHant  of  all  the  duties  that  attend  this  domes- 
tic relation, — ^the  duty  of  not  corrupting  the  virtue  of  him,  whose 
services  only  we  have  purchased ;  and  whose  moral  .part,  which 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  sold  to  us,  we  are  not  to  enfeeble,  if  we 
do  not  strengthen  it.  He  who,  after.living  under  the  same  roof 
with  us  for  years,  quits  our  door  without  the  amiable  qualities 
with  which  he  first  entered  it,— every  pure  wish  polluted,  and 
new  habits  of  licentiousness  formed,  while  all  that  remains  of  ear- 
ly habits  is  a  little  remorse,  that  is  soon  overwhelmed  in  the  tur* 
bnlence  of  vulgar  dissipation, — though  he  may  be  far  better  skill- 
ed than  before,  in  all  the  fashionable  frivolities  of  his  craft,— and 
though  he  may  have  acquired,  in  our  service,  by  plunder,  not  by 
economy,  what  would  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  better  station,  if  it  were 
Dot  soon  to  be  exhausted  by  the  vices  which  he  gathered  at  the 
same  time, — quits  us  poorer  upon  the  whole,  and,  as  a  mere  hu- 
man being,  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  dignity,  than  when,  with  all 
his  clownish  awkwardness,  he  had  virtues  which  it  has  been  our 
misfortune,  or  rather,  our  guilt  to  destroy. 

The  only  remaining  set  of  duties  to  particular  individuals,  or 
classes  of  individuals,  which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  which 
connect  us  with  our  fellow  citizens. 

,  That  we  should  love  the  land  of  our  birth, — of  our  happiness, 
— of  that  social  system  under  which  our  happiness  has  been  pro- 
duced and  protected.-«the  land  of  our  ancestors,  of  all  the  great 
names  and  great  deeds  which  we  have  been  brought  most  early  to 
venerate, — ^is  surely  as  little  wonderful  as  that  we  should  feel. 
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what  we  all  truly  fee),  a  sort  of  affectioD  for  the  most  triftiD^ 
object,  which  we  have  merelj  borne  about  with  us  for  any  length 
of  time.  Loving  the  very  land  of  oar  birth,  we  love  those  who 
inhabit  it,  who  are  to  us,  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  itself,  and 
the  part  which  brings  it  most  immediately  home  to  our  affection 
and  service?.  It  is  a  greater  recommendation  to  our  good  will, 
indeed,  to  be  a  relative,  or  a  friend,  or  a  benefactor ;  but  it  is  no 
slight  recommendation,  even  without  any  of  these  powerful  titles, 
to  be  a  fellow-country  man-^to  have  breathed  the  same  air,  and 
trod  the  same  soil,  and  lent  vigour  to  the  same  political  institu- 
tions, to  which  our  own  aid  has  actively  or  passively  contributed. 
While  all  are  fellow-countrymen  around  us,  indeed,  we  scarcely 
feel  the  force  of  the  tie  which  binds  us  to  eachj  because  we  are 
bound  equally  to  all.  But,  let  our  relative  situation  be  chac^d : 
place  us  on  some  shore  at  a  distance — in  a  society  as  civilized  as 
that  which  we  have  lefl— *with  a  brighter  sky  and  warmer  air— 
and  all  the  occupations  which  business  can  give — or  all  the  amuse- 
ments, with  which  elegant  frivolity  can  render  days  and  even- 
ings short  to  us ; — in  the  very  hurry  of  pleasure,  that  scarcely  il- 
lows  us  time  to  think  ofhome^  let  but  a  single  accent  be  heard  of 
the  native  dialect  familiar  to  o  jr  ear-^-and,  if  we  have  been  long^ 
absent  from  our  country,  what  benefactor  or  friend  is  there,  or  al- 
most, I  may  say,  what  relative,  however  near  to  us  in  consanguia- 
ity  and  affection,  who  is  for  the  moment  or  the  hour,  so  interest- 
ing to  our  heart,  as  the  stranger  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  bat 
that  be  comes  from  the  land  which  we  love  above  eveiy  other 
land,  and  is  to  us  almost  the  representative  of  that  land  itself. 

Affection,  though  not  the  direct  and  exclusive  source,  is  at 
least,  by  the  bountiful  provision  of  Heaven,  the  great  accompani- 
ment of  duty ;  and  when  affection  so  strong  is  universally  felt, 
there  must  be  duties  of  no  slight  obligation. 

Our  countrymen  may  be  considered  by  us  individually,  or  as 
constituting  one  great  community,  in  which  the  obligations  due  by 
us  to  all  the  separate  individuals  are  concerted,  so  as  to  form  to- 
gether, an  amount  of  obligation,  which  those  who  would  think  but 
little  of  their  duties  to  a  single  member  of  the  community,  cannot, 
with  all  their  indifference,  wholly  disregard. 

As  individuals,  their  claim  to  our  services  is  the  same  in  kind, 
however  weaker  in  degree,  as  that  which  a  common  descent  gives 
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to  those  who  are  tooDected  with  ui  by  remote  affinities  of  blood. 
We  are  not  merely  to  abstain  from  injuring,  and  to  wish  and  en* 
deavour  to  promote  their  happiness,  when  means  of  promoting  it 
are  in  our  power,-^for  these  duties  we  owe  to  all  mankind;— 
but  when  there  is  a  competition  of  interests,  and  no  obliglitions  of 
more  important  duty  are  concerned,  which  should  influence  our 
choice,  we  are  to  prefer  them  to  others  who  compete  with  them, 
our  country  being  to  us  as  it  were  a  parent,  and  they,  with  us,  its 
common  ojQbpring. 

Beside  this  general  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all  who  live 
with  us  under  the  same  government, — an  interest  in  which  you 
perceive  the  same  beautiful  relation  of  our  affections  to  our  means 
of  readiest  and  most  frequent  usefulness,  which  we  have  traced 
in  all  the  other  species  of  peculiar  regard,-^there  are  patriotic 
duties  which  we  owe  to  some  of  our  countrymen  only  ;  though, 
in  truth,  when  we  trace  even  these  duties  to  their  source,  we  find 
them  too,  to  have  their  origin  in  that  equal  regard  for  the  happi- 
nes  of  all,  which  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow  citizens.  The  duties  to 
which  I  allude,  are  the  offices  of  external  respect,  which  we  pay  to 
those  who  are  invested  with  high  stations, — offices  of  respect,  which 
the  multitude  pay,  without  any  very  nice  analysis  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  public  order, 
and  to  public  happiness,  that  they  should  be  ready  thus  to  yield 
to  the  external  symbols  of  authority, — and  which  a  wise  and  good 
man  pays  with  the  same  readiness  as  the  multitude,  because  he 
knows  at  once,  how  important  they  are  to  national  tranquillity,  and 
very  little  it  is,  w4iicb,  in  the  external  forms  of  respect,  is  paid 
to  the  real  happiness  of  the  indivicfual. 

Such  aire  the  civic  duties  which  we  owe  to  individuals.  The 
duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens,  as  constituting  one 
great  community,  may  be  considered  as  reducible  to  three  : — first, 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  system  of  laws  under  wliich  we  live, 
the  benefit  W  which  all  enjoy,  and  according  to  which  all  regulate 
their  plans  and  expectations; — secondly,  the  duty  of  defending  that 
social  system,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  from  violent  aggressions, 
foreign  or  internal ; — and  thirdly,  the  doty  of  endeavouring,  as  far 
as  we  possess  any  power  that  can  be  beneficially  exerted,  to  in- 
crease the  means  of  public  prosperity ;  and,  above  all,  where  po- 
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litical  evib  exist,  to  ameliorate  a  agrstem  of  polity,  which  though 
it  produces  much  happiness,  may  stiU,  bj  reformatioDS,  as  &r  as 
these  are  practicable,  be  capable  of  producing  mare. 

Our  first  patriotic  duty  of  this  general  kind,  is  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience. 

Why  is  it  that  we  term  obedience  a  duty, — what  circamstan- 
ces  are  there,  in  the  nature  of  a  system  of  government,  by  whicht 
under  certain  limitations,  it  has  a  claim  to  our  submission,  merelj 
because  it  already  existe,  and  has  long  existed  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was,  for  a  long  time,  eyen  in  oar 
own  land,  a  very  simple  one, — that  power  established,  was  estab- 
lished by  God,  and  that  disobedience  to  the  individual  whom  be 
had  established  to  exercise  this  power,  would  be  a  rebellion 
against  right  diyine. 

Who  first  taught  lOuU  enilavM  and  realms  andoDc, 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one  : 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Natare^d  laws, 
To  ioTert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its  Cause ! 
Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest  law. 
Till  Superstition  taught  the  tjrraot  awe, — 
Then  shared  the  tjrraony,  then  lent  it  aid,— 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made.* 

The  argument,  for  the  right  divine  of  established  power,  which 
is  in  logic,  little  better  than  any  other  argument  for  the  right  di- 
vine of  any  thing  that  exists — whether  good  or  evil  merely  as  ex- 
isting,-:—for  the  prevalent  system  of  manners,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
— or  even,  as  has  been  truly  said,  for  the  right  divine  of  a  wide- 
spread fever,  or  any  other  pestilence,  is  as  wretched  in  its  moral 
consequences,  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  logic ;  and  it  is  painful  to  pe- 
ruse the  writings  on  the  subject,  which  at  one  period — and  that 
not  a  very  distant  one — were  so  prevalent,  and,  in  some  cases, 
were  the  works  of  authors  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  venerate* 
not  merely  as  philosophers,  but  as  men,  who  have  given  undoubt- 
ed proofs  of  the  most  benevolent  interest  in  the  human  race. 
Berkeley,  the  author  of  the  Theory  of  Vision, — Berkeley,  the 
generous  possessor  of  ^'  every  virtue  under  heaven,^'  is  the  same 
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Berkeley  who  endeavoun  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  it  is  as  much 
our  duty  to  submit  to  the  most  ferocious  tyrant,  as  to  submit  to 
the  supreme  benerolence  of  God, — or  rather,  that  to  obey  such  a 
tyrant  is  to  obey  Supreme  Benevolence. 

That  God,  the  equal  God  of  all  mankind,  has  not  formed  us  to 
be  theslares  of  any  indiyidual^  and  in  furnishing  our  minds  with  so 
many  principles,  that  insure  our  progress  in  less  important  scien- 
ces, has  not  abandoned  us,  in  the  most  important  of  all,  to  the  self- 
ishness of  a  power,  which  may  prefer  the  present  misery  of  its 
own  despotic  sway  to  all  that  can  be  offered  for  ltd  reformation, — 
because  the  reformation  would  abridge  an  authority  which  it  is 
more  convenient  for  the  possessor  of  it,  to  exercise  with  no  limit 
but  that  of  will,  1  surely  need  not  now  attempt  to  prove  to  you. 
On  the  right  divine  of  authority,  whatever  vague  allusions  to  it 
we  may  sometimes  find  in  courtly  flatterers  of  the  day,  we  have  no 
writers  now  who  require  to  be  confuted. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  right  divine  which  establish- 
ed authority  does  possess, — ^its  tendency  to  the  peace  of  those 
who  submit  to  it,  and  consequently,  in  that  respect  to  their  hap- 
piness, which,  as  the  object  of  our  Creator,  has  the  sanction  of  di- 
vine will.  But  it  possesses  this  right  divine,  only  as  tending  to 
public  happiness, — ^it  is  secondary  only,  not  primary ;  and  when 
the  public  happiness,  instead  of  being,  upon  the  whole,  promoted 
by  obedience,  would,  upon  the  whole,  when  every  consequence. 
Indirect  as  well  as  direct,  is  taken  intQ  account,  be  promoted,  by 
shaking  off  that  power  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  great  object,^- 
remonstrance,  even  rebellion  itself, — if  that  name  can  justly  be 
given,  in  such  circumstances  of  dreadful  necessity,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will, — has  as  truly  its  right  divine,  as  estab- 
lished authority,  even  in  its  best  state,  could  be  said  to  have  it, 
when,  as  exercised  with  happier  tenderness,  it  was  productive 
of  that  good,  in  which  alone  the  divinity  of  its  right  is  to  be  found. 

We  have  no  need,  then,  of  all  those  fictions  to  which  political 
writers,  in  periods  in  which  the  true  source  of  political  obligation 
was  less  distinctly  perceived,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  governed,  as  paramount  to  the  claims 
of  mere  possession,  in  the  tyrannical  governor.  We  have  no  need 
to  speak  of  original  compacts,  of  those  who  obey  with  those  who 
command,  understood  as  prior  to  the  existing  forms  of  social  in- 
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stitations, — and  the  yiolation  of  which,  by  ooe  party,  might  be 
considered  as  a  warrant  to  the  other  party  for  resuming  the  orig- 
inal rights,  of  which  they  had  consented,  through  their  ancestors, 
to  divest  themselves.  Such  compacts  never  existed,  and  could 
not,  independently  of  the  good  that  might  flow  from  them,  be  of 
obligation  on  the  new  individuals,  who  form  the  present  race  of 
mankind,  though  they  had  truly  taken  place  at  sonie  remote  peri- 
od. The  only  reason  for  which  we  could  conceive  it  necessary 
for  men  at  present,  to  pay  the  obedience  which  another  number 
of  men,  at  any  other  period,  paid  to  a  certain  number  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  lived  in  their  time,  is,  that  a  failure  in  this 
obedience,— of  the  propriety  of  which  the  existing  generation  arc 
equally  capable  of  judging,  or  better  capable,  if  political  knowl- 
edge have  made  the  slightest  progress, — would  seem  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  society  in  which  they  live ;  and,  if  this  reason  be  valid, 
it  is  valid  without  the  necessity  of  the  compact  supposed.  It  it 
our  duty  to  obey,  because  mankind — at  least  that  large  part  of 
mankind  which  we  term  our  country, — would  suffer,  upon  the 
whole,  if  we  were  not  to  obey.  This  is  the  powerful  hold  which 
even  imperfect  governments  possess  on  the  obedience  of  the  wise 
and  good  ;  and  the  stronger  holds  which  they  may  seem  to  have, 
by  corruption,  or  by  mere  usage  of  unreflecting  veneration,  od 
the  profligate  and  Che  ignorant,  is  truly  not  half  so  strong.  The 
profligate  supporter  of  a  system,  for  which  he  cares  only  as  it 
ministers  to  his  vices,  maj^  see,  perhaps,  some  more  tempting 
promise  of  wealth  and  power,  in  a  rebellion  against  that  very  au- 
thority, the  slightest  attempt  to  ameliorate  which,  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  represent  as  a  species  of  treason.  The  ignorant,  who 
fall  on  their  knees  to-day,  merely  because  something  ia  passii^ 
which  is  very  magnificent,  and  before  which  other. knees  are  bent, 
or  bending,  may,  to-morrow,  when  other  arms  are  lifted  in  tumul- 
tuous rebellion,  join  their  arms  to  the  tumult  and  the  dreadful  fu- 
ry of  the  day.  It  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  wue  and  good^  as  I 
have  said,  that  any  security  of  obedience  is  to  be  found.  He  who 
is  worthy  of  those  honourable  names — ^who  is  wise  to  consult  for 
the  public  weal,  which  his  goodness  wishes,  has  no  object  bat  the 
happiness  of  the  community ;  and  though  he  may  see  imperfec* 
tlons  in  government  which  tend  to  lessen  this  happiness,  he  yet 
knows  how  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  calm  influence  of  difiu- 
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sire  knowledg^e,  and  how  veiy  little  ii  to  be  hoped  from  the  ex* 
ercise  of  force,— which  woold  he  opposed  not  bj  mere  force  of 
arms,  bat  bj  the  force  of  as  many  bad  passions  as  could  be  sum- 
moned  to  resist  it;  and  which  would  too  often,  also,  be  obliged 
to  call  to  its  own  aid  passions,  as  little  worthy  of  the  sacred  cause 
in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  as  the  very  passions  that  were 
opposed  to  him.  He  weighs  good  with  good«  evil  with  evil ; — 
and  the  oppression  must,  indeed,  be  severe,  and  the  prospect  of 
relief  from  it  by  other  means  be  truly  gloomy,  before  he  will 
lift  his  voice  to  call  his  fellow  citizens  to  arm  against  their  fellow- 
citizens.  ^^  The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedi- 
ence oi^ht  to  end,  and  resistance  must  begin,  is,''  as  Mr  Burke 
truly  says,  ^^  faint,  obscure,  and  not  easily  definable.  It  is  not  a 
single  act,  or  a  single  event,  which  determines  it.  Governments 
must  be  abused  and  deranged,  indeed,  before  it  can  be  thought  of; 
and  the  prospect  of  the  future  must  be  as  bad  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  When  things  are  in  that  lamentable  condition,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  to  indicate  the  remedy,  to  those  whom  na- 
ture has  qualified  to  administer,  in  extremities,  this  critical,  am- 
biguous, bitter  potion,  to  a  distempered  state.  Times,  and  occa- 
sions, and  provocations,  will  teach  their  own  lessons.  The  wise, 
will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case, — the  irritable,  from 
sensibility  to  oppression — the  highminded,  from  disdain  and  indig- 
nation at  abusive  power  in  unworthy  hands — the  brave  and  bold, 
from  the  love  of  honourable  danger  in  a  generous  cause  ; — ^but, 
with  or  without  right,  a  revolution  will  be  the  very  last  resource 
of  the  thinking  and  the  good.''* 

A  revolution,  indeed,  even  in  such  circumstances,  as  this  elo- 
quent writer  well  says,  should  be,  and  will  be,  the  last  resource 
of  the  thinking  and  good.  But,  though  it  will  be  the  last  resource, 
it  still  is  a  resource--a  resource  in  those  mberable  circumstances, 
in  which  times,  and  occasions,  and  provocations,  teach  their  terri- 
ble lessons. .  When  the  rare  imperious  cases  do  occur,  in  which 
the  patriotism  that  before  made  obedience  a  duty,  allows  it  no 
more,  to  him  who  feels  that  he  has  now  another  duty  to  perform ; 
— when  he  sees,  with  sorrow,  that  a  cause  which  is  good  in  itself, 
will  demand  the  use  of  means  from  which,  with  any  other  motives, 
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he  would  hare  shrunk  with  ahhorrence,  he  will  lift  his  voice  sad- 
ly, indeed,  but  still  loadly — ^he  will  lift  his  arm  with  relactance, 
but,  when  it  is  lifted,  he  will  wield  it  with  all  the  force  which  the 
thought  of  the  happiness  of  the  world,  as  perhaps  dependent  on 
it,  can  gtye  to  its  original  vigour ; — ^he  has  made  that  cakulatioa 
in  which  his  own  happiness,  and  his  own  life,  hare  scarcely  been 
counted  as  elements.  If  he  surviye  and  prevail,  therefore,  though 
in  anticipating  the  prosperity  which  he  has  in  part  produced,  he 
may  sometimes  look  back  on  the  past  with  melancholy,  he  cannot 
look  back  on  it  with  regret; — and,  if  he  fall,  he  will  think  only  of 
the  aid  which  his  life  might  have  given  to  that  general  happiness 
which  he  sought, — ^not  of  his  life  itself,  as  an  object  of  regard,  or 
even  as  a  thing  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
preserve. 
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LECTURE  XCI. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  CmZENSHIP^— OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAWSh— 
DEFENDING  OUR  COUNTRY — ^AUGMENTING  THE  GENERAL 
HAPPINESS* 

In  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  had  begnn  the 
consideration  of  those  dnties  which  we  owe  to  the  community  of 
our  fellow  citizens, — the  duties  understood  as  comprehended  un- 
der the  single  term  patriotism. 

These  duties  of  man,  as  a  citizen,  are  considered  as  referable 
to  three  kinds ; — first,  the  dutf  of  obedience  to  the  particular  sys- 
tem of  laws,  under  which  he  may  live  ; — ^2dly,  the  duty  of  defend- 
ing the  social  system,  under  which  he  lives,  from  every  species  of 
rielent  aggression ; — and  3dly,  the  duty  of  increasing,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  the  means  of  public  happiness  in  the  nation,  by  ev- 
ery aid  which  he  can  give  to  its  external  or  internal  resources, — 
and  especially,  as  the  most  important  of  all  ends,  by  .every  ameli- 
oration which  it  can  be  nationally  prudent  to  attempt,  of  any  ex- 
isting evils,  in  its  laws  and  general  forms  of  polity. 

In  examining  the  first  of  these  duties,  we  were,  of  course,  led 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  principle,  from  which  .existing 
institutions  derive  a  moral  authority.  Of  the  divine  rights  to  which 
it  was  long  the  easy  and  courtly  practice  of  almost  all  the  writers 
on  this  subject,  to  refer  what,  as  divinely  constituted,  was  there- 
fore, they  contended,  to  be  deemed  sacred  from  all  human  inter- 
ference of  the  governed,  as  truly  sacred  as  religion  itself, — I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  your  time  with  any  long  and  se- 
rious confutation.  ^^  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'^ 
cannot  be  a  right  derived  from  the  Diviniiy.  He  who  attached 
the  delightful  feeling  of  moral  approbation,  to  every  wish  of  dif- 
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fdsing  happiness,  cannot  gire  the  sanction  of  his  own  pure  anther- 
itj  to  crimes,  which  as  established,  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  crimes  that  have  not  been  established,  except 
that  their  atrocioQS  oppression  has  been  more  lastingly  and  ex- 
tensively injurious.  When  a  whole  nation  is  bowed  down  in  mis- 
ery, and  intellectoal  and  moral  darkness, — which,  by  the  length 
of  its  uniform  and  dreary  continuance,  marks  only  what  principles 
it  contains  of  a  servitude  that  may  be  perpetuated  for  ages  as  uni- 
formly wretched, — if  a  single  effort,  the  elevation  of  a  single 
standard,  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  were  all  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  to  millions  that  exist,  and  millions  of  millions  that 
are  afterwards  to  exist,  not  the  happiness  of  freedom  only,  hot 
with  freedom  all  that  light  of  thought,  and  purity  of  generous  de- 
votion, which  liberty  never  fails  to  carry  along  with  it ; — would  it 
be  virtue  to  keep  down  that  standard, — to  refrain  from  utterio^ 
that  word  so  productive,*'«aod  rather  to  say  calmly  to  the  world, 
be  miserable  still  ?  The  God,  who  is  the  God  of  happiness,  and 
truth,  and  virtue,  could  not  surely  in  such  circumstances  have 
made  it  guilt  in  the,  patriot  to  wish  the  HngU  effort  made ;  or  guilt 
in  him  if  he  wish  it  made,  to  give  his  own  heart,  and  arm,  or 
voice,  to  that  effort  which  he  wished. 

It  is  vain  for  us,  when  our  object  is  to  discover,  not  what  man 
has  done,  but  what  man  ought  to  do,  to  think  of  the  origin  (^pow- 
er) as  if  this  were  sufficient  to  determine  the  duty  of  our  pres- 
ent acquiescence.  Where  all  were  not  equal  in  every  physical 
energy,  one  Individual  must  soon  have  begun  to  exercise  authori- 
ty over  other  individuals,  if  we  consider  a  number  of  children  at 
play,  where  all  may  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  the  i^pst  com- 
plete equality,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  discover  how  the  strong- 
er, in  any  period  of  life,  or  in  any  circumstances  of  society,  might, 
in  some  cases,  assume  dominion  which,  in  some  other  cases,  might 
be  given  to  superior  skill.  But,  in  whatever  way  power  may 
have  begun  among  mankind,  it  has  usually,  at  least  for  many  agei 
in  countries  that  suffer  under  despotism,  been  perpetuilted,  by  the 
necessary  submission  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  to  the  mere  might 
of  its  hereditary  or  casual  possessors ; — the^  history  of  power  is, 
therefore,  the  history  of  that  to  which  men  have,  generally  or  in- 
dividually, considered  it  expedient  to  submit ;  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  necessarily,  the  history  of  that  to  which  it  was  the  dutf 
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of  man  to  submit.  It  leaves  to  the  race  of  man,  in  every  age,  and 
in  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  their  external  and  internal  con« 
dition,  to  consider  the  duties  of  mankind  in  the  same  manner  as  ' 
they  would  have  considered  them  in  any  former  age ;  and  the  du- 
ty of  man  as  a  citizen,  is  not  to  prefer  the  happiness,  or  suppos* 
ed  happiness  of  one,  to  the  happiness,  or  supposed  happiness  of 
many,  but  the  happiness  of  many  to  the  happiness  of  one,  when 
these  are  opposed  and  incompatible.  The  happiness  of  many  may, 
Indeed,  be  best  consulted,,  and  truly  i$  best  consulted,  by  distinc- 
tions and  honours^  which  may  stem  to  the  inconsiderate,  as  if  ex- 
isting only  for  the  happinelss  of  one  or  of  a  few.  But  still  it  is  of 
the  wider  happiness  produced  by  them  that  the  patriot  is  to  think, 
when  he  establishes  these  very  distinctions,  or  wishes  them  to  be 
prolonged. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  any  fictions  to  prove 
the  duty,  either  of  obeying  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  rare  and  unfortunate  circumstances, 
of  occasional  resistance  to  it ;  since  these  duties  must  always  be 
reducible  to  the  paramount  obligation  on  the  citizen,  to  consult 
the  good,  not  of  a  few  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  of  all,  or  the 
greater  number, — an  obligation,  without  which  the  fiction  would 
be  worse  than  absurd,  and  with  which  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  theory  of  a  social  contract  of  the  governed,  and  their 
governors,  in  which  certain  rights  were  supposed  to  be  abandoned 
for  certain  purposes  of  general  advantage,  we  found  to  be,  even 
when  considered  as  a  mere  fietionf  (and  it  is  only  as  a  mere  poeiie 
fiction,  that  it  can  be  considered,)  but  an  awkward  circuitous  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  truth,  without  the  previous  belief  of  which,  the 
very  contract  supposed,  would  be  absolutely  nugatory.  It  assumes, 
tfi  this  contract,  original  rights  of  the  community,  which,  but  for 
the  contract,  it  would  have  been  unjust  in  the  governors  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves ;  and,  if  these  be  assumed  as  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  man,  independently  of  all  social  institutions,  we 
must  still,  as  men,  have  the  rights  which  mankind,  simply  as  man- 
kind, originally  possessed.  The  feigned  contract  adds  nothing,  it 
presupposes  every  thing.  The  power  which  we  obey,  is  a  power 
which  exists  by  our  will, — as  much  as  the  power  which  our  earli- 
est ancestors  obeyed,  existed  only  by  the  will  of  the  subjects,  who 
at  once  formed  it,  and  gav^  it  their  obedience. 
VOL.  iiu  53 
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The  fiction  of  a  social  contract,  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  is 
only  a  circuitous  mode  of  asserting  the  original  rights,  which  that 
rery  contract  takes  for  granted  in  the  contractors.  Equally  false 
is  the  supposed  analogy,  by  which  political  writers  would  aigoe, 
from  mere  prescription  in  cases  of  property,  for  a  similar  pre- 
scriptive right  to  sovereign  power,  as  implied  in  the  long  continu- 
ed possession  of  it.  There  still  remains  the  inquiry  why  prescript 
tion  itself  is  legally  recognized.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
and  only  for  the  general  good, — to  prevent  the  evil  of  insecure 
possession,  and  frequent  litigation,  that  such  a  bar  to  judicial  scru- 
tiny is  allowed, — and  if  it  were  for 'the  good  of  all  the  citizens, 
that  prescription  should  not. operate, jeven  in  cases  of  property^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  not,  have  been  legally  es- 
tablished. The  legal  authority  of  prescription  then,  when  we 
trace  it  to  its  source,  is  not  a  proof  of  the  moral  right  of  the  ex- 
erciser of  hereditary  tyranny,  to  continued  violation  of  public  hap- 
piness, and,  therefore,  to  unlimited  submission,  from  the  nation  of 
slaves,  the  of&pring  of  a  nation  of  slaves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
proof  of  the  paramount  obligation  of  that  general  good,  which  in 
the  right  of  prescription,  as  in  every  other  legal  right,  has  been 
professedly  the  great  object  of  legislation,  and  which,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, may  render  resistance  a  duty,  as,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  it  renders  obedience  a  duty,  and  resistance 
a  crime. 

That  the  power  of  the  sovereign  exists,  by  our  will,  however, 
is  not  enough  of  itself,  to  confer  on  us  the  right  of  disobeying  it; 
ami  this,  for  a  very  plain  reason, — that,  even  when  the  govern- 
ment is  not  like  that  of  our  own  noble  constitution,  one  which  is  a 
source  of  greater  happiness  (o  him  who  obeys,  than  to  him  who 
governs, — the  disobedience  may  be  productive  of  misery,  which, 
even  the  slave  of  a  bad  government  has  no  right  to  produce.  Our 
duties  are  not  all  dependent  on  oui:  mere  power,  or  our  mere  will. 
If  I  learn  that  my  benefactor  is  in  indigence,  it  depends  on  my  vnllj 
whether  1  afford  any  relief  to  his  wants  $  but,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow,  that  I  have  a  moral  right  to  refuse  relief.  In  like 
manner,  I  have  no  moral  right  to  produce  that  wild  disorder, 
which  mere  disobedience  to  law,  if  general,  would  occasion, — still 
less  to  produce  that  bloodshed,  and  the  desolation,  and  the  badpas- 
sfons  worse  than  mere  bloodshed  and  desolation,  which  woald  be 
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the  ineyitaUe  consequence  of  a  long  protracted  civil  dissension. 
This  general  tendency  of  obedience  to  power  and  happiness,  is,  as 
I  remarked  in  my  last' Lecture,  the  true  right  divine  of  authority ; 
a  right  which  is  divine,  because  the  virtue  which  loves  the  power 
and  happiness  of  all,  is  itself  of  divine  obligation. 

Since  the  duty  of  political  obedience,  however,  important  as  it 
is  in  the  list  of  moral  duties,  is  still  a  duty  which  derives  its  force 
from  our  general  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  community, — 
this  happiness  of  th/e  community  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
gives  obligation  to  the  claim  of  mere  power  to  our  obedience,  in 
other  circumstances  limits  the  obligation,  and  produces  a  moral  du- 
ty that  is  altogether  opposite.  On  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  different  from  those  in  which  our  ine3timable  con- 
stitution has  placed  us,  we  may  still  ethically  speculate, — as,  in  our 
systems  of  paeteorology,  we  treat,  under  our  own  temperate  sky, 
of  the  sultry  heats  and  hurricanes  of  a  tropical  climate. 

These  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  morally  right  to  resist, 
by  other  means  than  those  which  the  established  constitution  itself 
affords,  the  tyranny  of  a  government,  in  any  situation  of  society, 
are  but  of  rare  occurrence ;  since  it  is  not  tyranny  alone  which 
qualifies  rebellion,  but  tyranny,  in  circumstances  in  which  rebel- 
lion against  its  cruel  and  degrading  power,  affords  a  prospect  of 
success,  not  merely  in  the  removal  of  a  single  tyrant,  but  in  the 
establishment  of  a  happier  system.  In  every  insurrection  against 
the  most  cruel  despot,  a  certain  quantity  of  evil  must  be  produced ; 
and  the  evil  is  ture^  while  the  good  that  is  hoped  is  doubtfid.  If 
the  insurrection  fail,  the  evil  is  produced,  and  produced  without 
any  compensation,  or  rather,  perhaps,  serves  only  to  render  op- 
pression more  severe,  and  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  more  fear- 
ful. The  tyrant,  after  he  has  crushed  all  the  little  virtue  that  ex- 
isted within  the  sphere  of  his  dark  dominion,  may  do,  in  the  inso- 
lence of  his  triumph,  what  before  be  would  have  feared  to  do : — 
he  may  destroy  at  once,  what  by  a  little  longer  continuance,  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  diffuse  a  wider  virtue,  which  his  efforts 
would  have  been  powerless  to  crush.  The  increased  severity  of 
the  oppressson,  then,  is  one  evil  of  such  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
and  it  is  not  less  an  evil,  that  they  render  for  ever  after,  as  I  have 
said,  the  oppressed  more  fearful.  The  image  of  past  defeat  rises 
with  an  enfeebling  influence,  on  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
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lifted  a  far  stronger  arm ;  while  the  remembrance  of  the  treach- 
eries which,  probably,  attended  that  defeat,  and  sometimes  of  the 
treacheries  of  those  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  seemed  most 
generous  and  daring,  diminishes  the  confidence  which  man  might 
otherwise  he  inclined  to  place  in  man.  The  resistance  which 
might  speedily  hare  been  successful,  but  for  a  rash  attempt  in  un- 
fortunate  circumstances,  may  thus  prove  unsuccessful,  merely  be- 
cause others  had  essayed  and  failed.  Without  the  high  probabil- 
ity, therefore,  of  a  gretU  preponderance  ofgood^  it  cannot  be  moral- 
ly right,  in  any  circumstances,  even  of  the  most  afflicting  tyranny, 
to  encourage  a  disobedience,  which  the  good  that  is  to  flow  from 
it  alone  can  justify.  In  the  despotisms  of  the  East,  and  in  all  the 
sayage  despotisms  in  which  men,  accustomed  to  look  on  power 
only  as  something  that  is  to  be  endured,  obey  as  brutally  as  thej 
are  brutally  governed,  ^hat  virtue  could  there  be  in  rousing  a 
few  wretches,  to  attempt  what  could  not  but  fail  in  their  bands, 
even  if  their  number  were  comparatively  greater,  and  in  thus  pro- 
ducing a  few  more  murders,  and  a  little  more  terror  than  would 
have  existed,  but  for  the  foolish  effort 

True  fortitude  if  feen,  in  great  exploits. 

Which  juftice  warraotf,  and  which  witdom  guides  ; — 

All  else  if  tow'riog  phreDsy  and  diftractioa.  * 

In  ages  of  extreme  luxurious  profligacy,  it  would  be,  in  like 
manner,  vain  to  call  to  those  who  have  no  virtues,  to  arm  them- 
selves, froni  a  virtuous  hatred  of  oppression,  against  a  tyrant, 
whom  other  tyrants  would  speedily  replace.  Truth  in  the  one 
case,  in  the  other  case  virtue,  must  be  previously  diffused ;  and  i( 
truth  and  virtue  be  diffused,  their  own  silent  operation  may 
gradually  succeed  in  producing  that  very  amendment,  which  mere 
force,  with  all  the  additional  evils  which  its  violence  produces, 
would  have  failed  to  effect.  They  form,  indeed,  the  only  useful, 
because  the  only  permanent  force, — operating  on  the  mind,  in 
which  all  real  strength  is,  and  operating  on  it  forerer. 

The  great  evil  is,  that  for  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  virtue,  a 
certain  portion  of  freedom  is  necessary,  which  may  not  eveiy- 
where  be  found ;  but,  where  there  is  not  the  truth  or  virtae,  nor 

•  Trag.  ofCato. 
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SO  much  freedom,  as  would  allow  the  diffusion  of  them,  what  lov- 
er of  the  temperate  liberty  of  mankind,  could  hope,  by  mere  vio- 
lence, to  produce  it !  A  single  tyrant,  indeed,  may  be  hurled 
from  his  throne, — for  this  the  very  ministers  of  his  power,  by 
whom  he  has  been  what  he  was,  themselves  may  do, — while  they 
bow  the  knee  the  very  moment  after,  to  some  new  tyrant  of  their 
own  number, — bat  it  is  tyranny  which  the  patriot  hates,  and  if  that 
still  subsist,  the  murder  of  a  thousand  tyrants,  would  make  tyran- 
ny  an  object  only  of  more  sickly  loathing. 

It  is  enough,  then,  to  find  in  the  source  of  political  authority, 
a  justification  of  disobedience  to  it,  in  the  extreme  cases,  in  which 
alone  it  is  morally  allowable,  or  rather  morally  incumbent  on  the  op« 
pressed  to  disobey.  It  is  in  extreme  cases  only,  that  this  sanction 
can  be  required ;  and,  in  all  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  socie- 
ty, to  yield  to  the  authority  which  all  have  concurred  in  obeying, 
when  every  constitutional  method  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the 
eril  has  been  exerted,  is  at  once  the  most  virtuous,  as  it  is  the 
simplest,  mode  of  conduct  that  can  be  pursued. 

The  next  patriotic  duty,  which  I  mentioned,  was  the  duty  of 
delendiog  the  state  against  every  aggression. 

This  duty  of  defending  the  land  which  we  love,  may,  indeed, 
be  considered,  as  implied,  in  die  very  love  which  we  bear  to  it. 
It  is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  think  of  what  we  have  person-  ^ 
ally  to  lose,  before  we  consider  the  invader  of  our  country  as  our 
enemy.  It  is  not  necessary,  even,  that  we  should  image  to  our- 
selyes  the  desolation  which  he  is  to  spread, — the  massacres  of 
blood  and  rapine,  by  which  his  conquest  would  be  perpetrated, 
and  th«  deeper  massacres  of  oppression  which  would  follow  it.  It 
is  enongh  for  us  to  think  of  him  as  the  invader  of  our  land ;  and 
in  thus  thinking  of  him,  we  have  already  felt  the  duty  of  opposi- 
tion. We  may,  indeed,  afterwards  trace  in  our  imagination,  the 
sad  series  of  consequences  to  those  whom  we  directly  love,  and  to 
those  whom  we  love  with  a  sort  of  indirect  and  borrowed  affec- 
tion, when  we  know  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  are  our 
coantrymen.  We  may  think  more  abstractly,  of  the  excellencies 
of  our  frame  of  laws  which  would  be  broken  down,  and  feel  an 
indignation  at  the  outrage,  as  if  this  very  frame  of  beautiful  me*' 
chanism  which  we  admire,  were  a  living  thing.  But  though  our 
indignation  may  thus  be  more  fully  developed,  as  we  develope 
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Dew  causes  of  indignatioDy  the  strong  emotion  itself  existed  before. 
If  the  foot  of  an  enemy  with  an  enemy's  purpose,  be  pressing  our 
soil,  we  feel  in  the  very  moment  in  which  we  learn  it,  if  oor 
hearts  be  npt  thoroughly  corrupt,  that  he  who  has  presumed  thus 
to  advance,  must  either  retreat  or  perish. 

in  states  in  which  the  citizens  themselves  are  trained  to  hab- 
its of  military  defence,  the  emotion  of  course  is  stronger,  because 
the  importance  of  individval  exertions  is  there  most  powerfallj 
felt. — But  the  feeling  is  one  which  exists,  in  some  degree,  io 
every  people.  Even  under  the  most  wretched  system  of  gofern- 
ment,  which  has  united  men  as  a  nation,  only  to  make  the  congre- 
gated multitude  of  slaves,  an  easier  instrument  of  tyrannic  power, 
than  if  they  existed  as  individuals  apart, — there  is^tili  some  patri- 
otic reluctance  felt,  to  allow  the  ingress  of  a  foreign  tyruit, 
though  only  a  tyrant  of  the  same  species  with  him  who  is  obeyed 
with  ready  submission,  merely  because  he  is  a  part  of  the  countij 
itself;  and  he  who  in  such  a  case,  has  calmly  suffered  the  march 
of  the  invader,  which  he  might  have  assisted  in  repelling,  will,- 
in  seeing  him  take  possession  of  a  land,  which  he  can  scarcelj 
make  more  desolate,  than  its  own  sovereign  had  allowed  it  to  coo- 
tinue, — feel  some  little  portion  of  that  self  disapprobation,  whicb 
the  inhahitant  of  a  land  of  freedom  would  have  felt,  if,  io  similar 
circumstances  of  aggression,  h^  had  given  the  aggressor  as  little 
reason  to  know,  that  the  land  which  he  was  invading,  was  not  i 
land  of  slaves,  hut  the  birth*place  of  men,  and  the  dwelling-place 
of  men. 

The  citizen,  then,  is  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  defend  then. 
These  two  duties  relate  to  the  political  system  that  existt.  He 
has  still  one  other  great  duty,  which  relates  not  to  things  as  thej 
are^  hut  to  things  as  they  may  be.  He  is  not  to  preserve  the  pres- 
ent system  only ;  he  is  to  endeavour,  if  it  require  or  admit  of  ameli- 
oration of  any  sort,  to  render  it  still  more  extensively  beneficial  to 
those  who  live  under  it,  and  still  more  worthy  of  the  admiratioD 
of  the  world  than,  with  all  its  excellencie,  it  yet  may  be. 

He  is  justly  counted  a  benefactor  to  his  nation,  who  has  been 
ahle  to  open  to  its  industry,  new  fields  of  supply,  and  to  open  to 
the  products  of  its  industry,  new  distant  markets  of  commerdai 
demands.  He  too  is  a  benefactor  to  the  community,  who  plans 
and  obtains  the  execution  of  the  various  public  works,  that  hci^' 
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tate  the  intercourse  of  district  with  district,  or  give  more  safety 
to  DaTigatioD,  or  embellish  m  land  with  its  best  ornaments, — the 
institutions  of  charity  or  instruction.  In  accomplishing  or  contri- 
buting our  aid  to  accomplish,  these  valuable  ends,  we  perform  a 
part  of  the  duty  which  we  are  considering, — the  duty  of  aliment- 
ing, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  sum  of  national  happiness.  But 
important  as  such  exerciser  of  public  spirit  are,  they  are  not  so 
important  as  the  e£forts  of  him,  who  succeeds  in  remedying  some 
error  in  the  system  of  government, — some  error,  perhaps,  which 
has  been,  in  its  more  remote  influence,  the  retarding  cause,  on  ac- 
count of  which  those  very  public  plans,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  carrie4  into  effect  many  age^  before,  were  not  even 
conceived  as  possible,  till  they  were  brought  forward  by  that  pro- 
vident wisdom  and  active  zeal,  which  have  obtained,  and  justly  ob- 
tained, our  gratitude. 

The  reform  of  a  single  political  grievance,  may  in  its  ultimate 
effects,  be  the  producer  of  all  which  we  admire  in  the  thousand 
acts  of  individual  patriotism, — ^the  opener  of  fields  of  industry,'*— 
the  diffuser  of  commerce, — the 'embellisher  of  a  land, — the  en- 
lightener  and  blesser  of  those  who  inhabit  it. 

It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  estimate  how  valuable  an  offering 
he  makes  to  society,  who  gives  it  a  single  good  law.  There  are 
but  a  few  words,  perhaps,  that  compose  it,  but,  in  those  few  words, 
may  be  involved  an  amount  of  good,  increasing  progressively  with 
each  new  generation;  which,  if  it  could  have  been  made  known, 
in  all  its  amplitude,  to  the  legislator,  at  the  time  when  he  con- 
trived his  project,  would  have  dazzled  and  overwhelmed  his  very 
power  of  thought  What  is  true  of  a  new  law  that  relates  to  some 
positive  institution  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  equally  true  of  those 
laws  which  merely  repeal  and  remedy  the  past ;  since  a  single 
error  in  policy,  may  in  its*  long  continuance,  produce  as  much 
evil  as  a  single  wise  enactment,  may  in  its  long  continuance,  pro- 
duce of  good. 

He,  then,  is  not  a  true  lover  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs, nor  faithful  to  those  duties  which  relate  to  it,  who  contents 
hiniself  with  admiring  the  laws  which  he  might  amend  ;  and  who, 
far  from  wishing  to  amend  them,  regards,  perhaps,  or  professes  to 
regard,  every  project  of  reformation,  not  as  a  proposal  which  is  to 
be  cautiously  weighed,  but  as  a  sort  of  iqsult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
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whole  systeiDy  which  is  to  be  rejected  with  wrath,  and  treated  al* 
most  as  a  subject  of  penal  censure.  This  blind  admiration  is  not 
patriotism,  or,  if  it  be  patriotism,  it  is,  at  least,  only  that  easy 
form  of  it  which  the  most  corrupt  may  assume,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  their  own  political  profligacy.  He  who  does  not  feel, 
in  his  whole  heart,  the  excellence  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  system 
of  polity,  is  indeed,  unworthy  of  living  under  its  protection.  But 
he  who  does  feel  its  excellence,  will  be  the  swiftest  to  discern 
every  improvement  that  can  be  added  to  it  It  is  the  same  in  the 
humbler  concerns  of  private  life,  it  is  not  the  indifferent  stran- 
ger, who  on  seeing  any  one  suffer  from  inconvenience  of  any  kind, 
perceives  most  quickly  the  first  involuntary  inyihation  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  discovers,  too,  most  quickly,  what  may  bo  the  best  rem- 
edy. It  is  he  who  loves  best  the  sufferer,  and  who  sees  best 
every  noble  endowment  possessed  by  him.  It  is  the  mother  watch- 
ing her  child, — the  friend  visiting  his  friend, — the  son,  the  lover, 
the  husband.  The  very  nature  of  affection,  is  to  render  us  quick 
to  imagine  something,  which  may  make  still  better  what  is  good; 
and  though  he  who  admires  least  a  system,  may  innovate  most  ex* 
tensively,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  most  continued  ten- 
dency to  innovate,  in  some  slight  degree,  is  in  him  who  admires 
most,  upon  the  whole,  what  he,  therefore,  wishes  most  evidently 
to  improve. 

If  such  be,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  tendency  of  affection,  the 
loud  and  haughty  patriotism  of  those  who  profess  to  see  in  any  of 
the  systems  of  human  policy, — which,  as  human,  must  share,  in 
some  degree,  the  general  frailty  of  humanity, — no  evil,  which  can 
require  to  be  remedied,  and  even  no  good  which  can,  by  any 
means,  be  rendered  still  more  ample  in  extension  or  degree,  seems 
to  me,  for  this  very  reason,  suspicious ; — at  least  as  suspicious  as 
the  loud  and  angry  patriotism  of  those,  who  profess  to  see  in  the 
whole  system,  nothing  which  is  not  a  fit  subject  of  instant  and  to- 
tal alteration.  If  they  loved  truly  what  they  praise  so  highly, 
they  would  not  praise  it  less  indeed,,  but  they  would  wish,  at  least, 
to  see  it  still  more  worthy  of  praise  ;  there  would  be  a  quickness, 
therefore,  to  discover  what  would  make  it  more  worthy ;  and, 
though  they  might  be  fearful  of  innovating,  they  would  yet  have 
many  wishes  of  innovating,  which  nothing  but  the  value  of  the 
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subject  of  experiment,  as  too  noble  to  be  put  in  peril|  coald  op- 
erate to  suppress. 

It  is  this  high  importance  of  the  subject  of  experiment,  which 
is  the  true  check  on  the  innovating  spirit,  that,  but  for  such  a 
check,  would  be  constantly  operating  in  man,  though  there  were 
no  other  inducement,  than  the  mere  eagerness  of  curiosity,  which 
wishes  to  see  constantly  new  results,  and  is  therefore  constantly 
employed  in  placing  objects  in  new  circumstances.  If  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  nations  were  not  dependent  on  the  yarying 
movements  of  the  political  machinery, — or  were  dependent  only 
for  a  few  moments,  so  that,  by  the  mere  will  of  replacing  all 
things  in  their  former  situation,  we  could  truly  replace  them, 
without  any  diminution  of  good  or  increase  of  evil, — the  game  of 
legislation  would  indeed  be  the  most  magnificent  game,  which 
could  arouse  our  idleness  or  activity.  But  since  happiness,  which 
has  once  been  injured,  cannot  be  easily,  if  at  all  repaired,  nor 
miseiy,  once  produced,  be  immediately  dissipated, — with  the  same 
ease  with  which  we  can  shuffle  kings,  and  queens,  and  knaves, 
and  all  the  more  insignificant  cards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pack,  or  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  find  the  whole,  after 
their  successive  changes,  the  same  cards  as  before,  with  the  same 
gaudy  colouring  and  insignia  of  distinction, — the  game  is  too  cost- 
ly a  one  for  human  benevolence  to  wish  to, play. 

The  same  principle,  I  may  remark,  directs  the  patriot,  in  the 
reformations  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  without  departing  from 
the  regular  usages  of  the  constitution,  that  directs  him  in  those 
rare  and  dreadful  cases,  in  which  it  becomes  to  him  a  question  of 
virtue,  whether  he  is  not  to  throw  off  the  whole  entanglement  of 
usage,  and  reduce  society  again  for  a  time  to  a  state  of  barbarous 
contention  of  man  with  man,  that,  from  this  temporary  disorder, 
a  better  and  more  regular  system  may  arise.    The  directing  prin- 
ciple, in  both  cases,  is  the  love  of  the  good  of  the  state  and  of 
mankind, — ^that  total  and  ultimate  result  of  good,  on  which  it  may 
be  reasonable  to  calculate,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made 
of  the  evil  that  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  flow  from  the  trial. 
It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  there  is  a  great  and  manifest  defect, 
in  any  part  of  the  political  system, — a  source  of  evil,  as  manifest, 
perhaps,  as  the  evil  itself.     This  may  be  sufficient  to  the  dema- 
gogue, whose  only  object  is  to  produce  popular  discontent  with  a 
VOL.  lu.  54 
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system  in  which  he  has  do  part  to  act ;  and  who  is,  therefore, 
rather  pleased  to  discover  the  evil,  that  may  gi?e  a  few  animated 
periods  to  his  eloquence,  than  griered  at  the  miseries,  on  which 
so  much  of  his  logic  and  rhetoric  depends.  B.ut,  to  the  sincere 
lover  of  the  happiness  of  the  community,  there  n^ust  be  not  o&ly 
the  certainty  of  existing  eyil,  but  an  obvious  facility,  or  at  least  a 
very  high  probability  of  amendment, — and  a  probability  of  thii, 
without  an  amount  of  accompanying  evil  equal,  or  even  nearly 
equal,  to  the  evil  which  he  wishes  to  remove, — ^before  he  will  at- 
tempt a  reformation,  that  may  be  so  perilous  to  the  very  happi- 
ness, which  it  is  his  great  ambition  to  promote.  In  calculation 
the  results  of  good  and  evil,  he  will  be  careful,  too,  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  influence  of  habit  itself;  and  will  consider  an  evil 
that  is  new,  such  as  his  wished  reformation  might  possibly  pro- 
duce, as  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  a  great- 
er evil  than  that  which  already  exists,  and  to  which  the  mind 
of  the  sufferer  has  learned,  by  long  usage,  to  accommodate  itself. 
Above  all,  he  will  make  allowance  for  the  possible  fallacies  of  his 
own  judgment.  That  others  have  not  before  regarded  as  evilj 
that  which  appears  to  him  to  be  evil,  though  not  enough  to  alter 
his  judgment,  will  at  least  be  felt  by  him  as  a  circumstance  which 
should  render  caution  in  this  case  more  necessary,  than  it  woold 
have  been,  if  there  had  before  been  no  existing  government;  bat 
all  was  to  be  the  instant  result  of  one  act  of  legislation. 

The  remarks  which  Dr  Smith  has  made,  on  the  peculiar  dan- 
ger of  the  reforming  spirit  in  princes,  in  reference  to  this  dednc- 
tion  from  the  amount  of  incitement  to  innovate,  which  the  po»i' 
ble  fallacy  of  our  opinion  should  produce, — a  possibility  which 
they  who  are  accustomed  to  constant  obsequiousness  and  adali- 
tion  of  all  around,  are  not  very  ready  to  suspect, — ^are  fully  jo** 
tified  by  the  history,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  all  such  attempts 
of  royal  or  imperial  reformers. 

"  It  is  upon  this  account,"  he  says,  "  that  of  all  political  spec- 
ulators, sovereign  princes  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous.  This 
arr<^ance  is  perfectly  familiar  to  them.  They  entertain  no  dooM 
of  the  immense  superiority  of  their  own  judgment  When  such 
imperial  and  royal  reformers,  therefore,  condescend  to  couteiB- 
plate  the  constitution  of  the  country  which  is  committed  to  their 
government,  they  seldom  see  any  thing  so  wrong  in  it  as  the  ob- 
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•tractions,. which  it  may  sometimes  oppose,  to 'the  execution  of 
their  own  will.  Thej  hold  in  contempt  the  divine  maxim  of  Pla- 
to, and  consider  the  state  as  made  for  themselves,  not  themselves 
for  the  state.  The  g^eat  object  of  their  reformation,  therefore, 
is  to  remove  those  obstructions, — to  reduce  the  authority  of  the 
nobility, — to  take  away  the  privileges  of  cities  and  provinces,  and 
to  render  both  the  greatest  individuals,  and  the  greatest  orders  of 
the  state,  as  incapable  of  opposing  their  commands,  as  the  weak- 
est and  most  insignificant.'^* 

In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  arro- 
gance of  opinion  of  which  Dr  Smith  speaks,  that  renders  princes 
such  rash  and  rapid  innovators.  Much  of  the  tendency,  I  have 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  facility  which  they  have  found  in  exe- 
cuting the  smaller  matters,  which  they  are  in  the  hourly  habit  of 
willing  and  producing,-<-a  facility  which  they  naturally  extend  to 
other  matters,  in  which  they  suppose  that  all  things  will  arrange 
themselves  as  readily,  according  to  their  wills,  as  the  actions  and 
looks  of  those,  whose  courtly  ministry  it  is  to  do  and  look  as  they 
are  ordered.  They  do  not  merely  think  themselves  better  mo- 
vers of  the  machinery  than  others,  but  the  machinery  of  national 
happiness  seems  to  them  more  simple  and  easy  of  management 
than  it  is ;  because  they  have  been  able,  in  innumerable  cases,  to 
produce  the  very  object  which  they  desired,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  they  desired,  or  to  prevent  what  they  considered  as 
an  evil  to  themselves  or  others,  in  the  very  way  in  which  it 
seemed  to  them  necessary  or  most  expedient  to  prevent  it  They 
innovate,  therefore,  with  a  more  fearless  spirit,  because  they 
think  that  the  political  machine  will  readily  produce  whatever 
they  wish  it  to  produce,-— or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  touch  of  a  sin- 
gle spring,  or  the  application  of  a  weight  to  a  single  pulley,  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  the  machine  in  its  former  state,  if  the  move- 
ment which  they  have  attempted,  should  be  found  ineffectual  to 
produce  that  particular  equilibrium,  or  disturbance  of  equiUbrium, 
which  they  desired  to  effect  by  it. 

The  reformations  which  alone  a  sincere  patriot  will  think  of 
Attempting,  must  be  preceded,  then,  by  much  cautious  examina- 
tion of  all  the  evils  which  the  very  desire  of  producing  good,  and 

•  Theoiy  of  Moral  Scntimenti,  Vol.H.  p.  105, 9vo.  Edia.  1808. 
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good  only,  may  often  tend  to  occasion,  almost  as  certainly  as  if  the 
desire  had  had  in  yiew  evil,  and  nothing  more.  I  need  not  sure- 
ly add,  since  it  is  of  a  moral  duty  I  am  treating,  that  the  patriotic 
reformer  will  not  be  inflnenced  by  his  own  private  views  of  ambi- 
tion or  factions  dislike ;  though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
the  ^reat  moi^ers  of  far  more  than  half  of  that  declamatory  elo- 
quence on  public  abuses,  which,  as  we  cannot  see  the  heart,  is  of- 
ten honoured  with  the  name  of  patriotism.  ^^  Arsaces,''  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  his  political  romance  of  that  name,  '*  Arsaces  loved 
so  much  to  preserve  the  laws  and  ancient  customs  of  the  Bac- 
trians,  that  he  trembled  always  at  the  very  name  of  reform  of 
abuses ;  for  he  had  often  remarked,  that  every  one  called  that 
law,  which  was  conformable  to  his  personal  views,  and  called  an 
abuse,  whatever  was  likely  to  thwart  his  own  interests.^' 

It  is  this  hypocrisy  of  patriotism,  which  has  been  the  most  fa- 
tal of  all  evils  to  the  reformation  of  a  country.  It  is  so  easy  to  de- 
claim against  abuses,  and  so  many  personal  objects  may  be  attain- 
ed by  the  declamation,  that  to  the  unreflecting,  it  seems  almost  a 
sort  of  logical  victory,  for  the  defender  of  real  abuses  to  ascribe 
to  such  ambitious,  or  sordid,  or  factious  motives,  the  genuine  ha- 
tred of  corruption,  and  genuine  love  of  roan,  in  those  who  oppose 
the  evils  by  which  the  defender  of  them  exists.  This  imputation 
of  unworthy  designs  or  wishes,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  or,  rather, 
is  truly  the  greatest  evil  which  a  patriot,  who  h  at  heart  a  patriot, 
has  to  dread.  But  it  is  an  evil,  which,  like  all  other  evils  that  are 
personal  to  himself,  he  is  to  brave,  in  that  calm  and  temperate 
course  of  public  virtue,  in  which  he  feels  himself  called  to  move. 
He  loves,  indeed,  the  esteem  of  mankind  much,  but  there  is  some- 
thing which  he  loves  still  more ;  and  he  will  not  suffer  the  world 
to  be  miserable,  that  he  may  run  a  little  less  risk  of  being  account- 
ed a  hypocrite. 

I  now,  then,  conclude  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  offer  oA  all 
the  duties  which  we  owe  to  others, — whether  they  relate  to  mere 
abstinence  from  injury,  or  to  positive  beneficence, — and  whether 
they  relate  to  all  the  individuals  of  mankind,  or  merely  to  a  limit- 
ed number  of  them,  that  are  connected  with  us  by  peculiar  ties. 

I  have  treated  as  you  must  have  perceived,  of  our  moral  du- 
ties, with  only  f^w  remarks  on  what  are  commonly  denominated 
rights ;  for  this  best  of  reasons,  that  the  terms  right  and  duty  are. 
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ID  the  strictest  sense,  in  morality  at  least,  corresponding^,  and  com- 
mensfirable.  Whatever  service  it  is  my  duty  to  do  to  any  one, 
he  has  a  moral  right  to  receive  from  me :  there  is  one  moral 
emotion,  one  simple  feeling  of  approveableness  which  constitutes 
to  our  heart,  in  the  consideration  of  any  action,^  the  right  of  the 
daty,  according  as  we  view  the  agent,  or  him  to  whom  his  action 
relates.  I  do  not  speak  at  present,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  the 
additional  force  of  law  as  applied  to  particular  moral  duties,  a 
force  which  it  may  be  expedient  variously  to  extend  or  limit,  but 
of  the  moral  duties  alone ;  and  in  these,  alike  in  every  case,  the 
moral  duty  implies  a  moral  right,  and  the  moral  right  a  moral  du- 
ty. When  I  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  perform  a  certain  action,  I 
mean  nothing  more,  than  that  if  I  do  not  perform  it,  I  shall  regard 
myself,  and  others  will  regard  me,  with  moral  disapprobation.  When 
I  say  that  any  one  has  a  moral  right  to  my  performance  of  a 
certain  action,  do  I  mean  any  thing  more  than  was  said  by  me,  in 
the  former  case, — or  rather,  do  I  not  simply  mean  still,  that  if  I 
do  not  perform  the  action,  the  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation  will 
arise  in  myself  and  others  t 

The  laws,  Indeed,  have  made  a  distinction  of  our  duties,  en- 
forcing the  performance  of  some  of  them,  and  not  enforciog  the 
performance  of  others ;  but  this  partial  interference  of  law,  useful 
as  it  18  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  duties  themselves,  which,  as  resulting 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  preceded  every  legal  institution. 

The  facility  of  determining  certain  duties  in  all  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  impossibility  of  determining  others,  which  vary 
with  circumstances  that  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
qairy,  and  into  which,  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  a  state,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  make  a  nice  inquiry,  even  though  they 
could  be  made  subjects  of  it,  have  been,  of  course,  the  great  reason 
for  which  certain  duties  only  are  enforced  by  law,  and  others  left  to 
the  morality  of  individuals  themselves.  It  is  easy,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  and  in  all  cases  comparatively  easy,  to  ascertain  the  obligation 
to  the  duties  ranked  together  under  the  name  justice, — the  duties  of 
abstaining  from  positive  injury  of  every  sort,  and  of  fulfilling  pre- 
cise conventional  engagements.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain, 
in  like  manner,  what  number  of  Injuries,  on  the  part  of  a  benefac- 
tor, lessened,  and  perhaps  destroyed  altogether,  the  obligation  to* 
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a  grateful  return  of  services  for  some  early  benefit  receired;  lod 
an  inquiry  Into  such  circumstances,  as  it  might  extend  to  many  of 
the  most  delicate  and  confidential  transactions  of  a  loog  life,  would, 
as  inquisitorial,  be  productive  of  more  evil,  than  it  could  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,,  as  judicial.  Gratitude,  therefore,  is  left,  and 
wisely  left,  to  the  free  moral  sentiments  of  mankind:  justice  iBeo- 
forced  by  the  united  power  of  the  state. 

On  this  very  simple  distinction  of  duties  which  the  lar  en- 
forces, and  of  those  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  does  not  attempt 
to  enforce,  and  on  this  alone,  as  1  conceive,  is  founded  the  diris- 
ion  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights,  which  is  so  favourite  a  divinoo 
with  writers  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  those  ethical  writeia 
whose  systems,  from  the  prevailing  studies  and  habits  of  the  tine, 
were  in  a  great  measure,  vitiated  by  the  technicalities  of  law. 
The  very  use  of  these  terms,  however,  has  unfortuateljr  led  to 
the  belief^  that  in  the  rights  themselves,  as  moral  rights,  there  is 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  moral  incumbency,  when 
it  is  evident,  that  morally,  there  is  no  such  distinctiott,-H>r,  I  niaj 
say,  even  that  if  there  were  any  such  distinction,  the  rights  which  ire 
legally  perfect,  would  be  often  of  less  powerful  moral  force,  tbao 
rights  which  are  legally  said  to  be  imperfect.  There  is  no  ooe,  1 
conceive,  who  would  not  feel  more  remorse, — a  deeper  sense  oi 
moral  impropriety, — ^in  having  suffered  his  benefactor,  to  whoa 
he  owed  all  his  affluence,  to  perish  in  a  prison  for  some  pettjdebt, 
than  if  he  had  failed  in  the  exact  performance  of  some  trifliog  con- 
ditions of  a  contract,  in  the  terms,  which  he  knew  well  that  the 
law  would  hold  to  be  definite  and  of  perfect  obligation. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  your  clear  views  m 
ethics,  that  you  should  see  distinctly  the  nature  of  this  difference, 
to  which  you  must  meet  with  innumerable  allusions, — and  aH^ 
sions  that  involve  an  obscurity,  which  could  not  have  beeo  k% 
but  for  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of  the  phrases,  employed  to  di^ 
tinguish  rights  that  are  easily  determinable  by  law,  and,  therefore) 
enforced  by  it, — from  rights  which  are  founded  on  circamstaoces 
less  easily  determinable,  and,  therefore,  not  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced by  legal  authority. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  on  Uie  one  simple  feeling  of  moral  ap- 
proveableness,  that  every  duty,  and  therefore,  every  right  » 
iounded.     All  rights  are  morally  perfect,-^-becau8e  whcncrer 
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there  is  a  moral  datj  to  another  liTiDg^  being,  there  Is  a  moral  right 
in  that  other ;  and  where  there  is  no  doty,  there  is  no  right.  There 
it  as  little  an  imperfect  right  in  any  moral  sense,  as  there  is  in  logic 
an  imperfect  truth  or  falsehood. 

Actions  of  which  the  right  is  clearly  determinable  in  all  its 
circumstances,  or  may  be  imagined  at  least  to  be  clearly  deter- 
minable, the  law  takes  under  its  cognizance.  But  into  the  great- 
er number  of  our  virtues  or  yices,  it  makes  no  judicial  inquiry. 
And  though  it  might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  to  be  more  advan- 
tageous, if  all  which  is  morally  due  to  us,  might  have  been  judi- 
cially claimed,  it  is  well  that  so  many  virtues  are  left  at  our  own 
disposaL  But  for  this  freedom  from  legal  compulsion,  there  could 
be  no  virtue, — at  least  no  virtue  which  could  to  others  be  a  source 
of  delight,  however  gratifying  the  conscious  disinterestedness 
might  be  to  the  breast  of  the  individuaL  What  pleasure  could  we 
derive  from  the  ready  services  of  affection,  if  the  failure  of  one  of 
them  would  have  subjected  the  delinquent  to  personal  punishment^ 
— if  we  could  not  distinguish,  therefore,  the  kindness  of  the  heart, 
from  the  selfish  semblance  of  it  which  it  was  prudent  to  assume,— 
and  if  the  delightful  society  under  the  domestic  roof,  had  thus 
be«n  converted  into  a  college  of  students  of  domestic  law,  calcu- 
lating smiles  and  proportioning  every  tone  of  tenderness,  to  the 
strict  requisitions  of  the  statute-book. 
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LECTURE  XCIL 

ON  THE  EXISTTGNCE  OF  THE  DEITY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  a  conclosion  my  re- 
marks on  the  yarious  moral  relations,  which  connect  every  indi- 
vidual of  mankind  with  every  other  individaal, — some  by  ties  of 
peculiar  interest,  but  all  by  the  obligation  of  benevolent  virtues 
and  of  benevolent  efforts,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  free  even  a 
stranger  from  suffering,  or  to  afford  him  any  gratification  which 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  but  for  us. 

The  ethical  inquiries  which  have  of  late  engaged  us,  may  be 
considered,  then,  as  developements  of  one  great  truth,  which  it  b 
impossible  for  man  to  consider  too  oAen, — that  he  does  not  enter 
life,  to  be  an  idle  spectator  of  the  magnificence  of  the  univerae, 
and  of  the  living  beings  like  himself  that  dwell  with  him  on  that 
globe,  which  is  his  temporary  home, — ^but  that  he  has  duties  to 
perform,  as  well  as  pleasures  to  enjoy,  and  pains  to  avoid, — 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others,  and 
to  augment  their  happiness, — and  that,  having  this  power,  he 
must  be  an  object  of  approbation  to  himself,  if  he  use  it  for  those 
noble  purposes,  or  of  disapprobation  to  himself,  if  he  neglect  to 
use  it, — still  more,  if,  instead  of  merely  neglecting  the  happioesi 
of  others,  he  exert  himself,  intentionally,  to  lessen  it,  and  add  to 
the  sufferings  that  exist  in  the  world  independently  of  him,  the 
sufferings  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  inflict  on  others,  and  the  more 
dreadful  sufferings  of  remorse  and  despair,  that  must  be  felt  bj 
his  own  guilty  bean. 

I  should  now,  in  regular  order,  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  propriety  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  individual,  which 
constitutes  what  has  been  termed  our  duty  to  ourselves.    But,  as 
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this  inquiry  involyes  chiefly  the  consideration  of  happiness,  and  as 
so  much  of  human  happiness  has  relation  to  our  notions  of  the  Di- 
▼inity,  and  our  prospects  of'  immortal  life,  it  seems  to  me  better, 
upon  the  whole,  to  deviate,  in  a  slight  degree,  from  our  regular 
plan,  and  to  give  our  attention,  first,  to  those  great  subjects,  be- 
fore  entering  on  the  inquiry  which  must  have  relation  to  them. 

We  have  already  considered  man  in  various  aspects, — as  a  sen- 
sitive being,  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  things  around  him, 
and  deriving  from  them  not  pleasure,  and  pain,  and  sustenance 
merely,  but  the  elements  of  his  knowledge, — as  an  intellectual  be- 
ing, capable  of  discovering  the  relations  of  things,  comparing,  gen- 
eralizing, forming  systems  of  truth,  and  almost  creating  worlds  of 
fiction,  that  arise  with  the  semblance  of  truth  at  the  mere  will  of 
his  fancy, — and,  lastly,  as  a  moral  agent,  connected  with  other  mo- 
ral agents,  by  ties  that  are  innumerable  as  the  living  objects  to 
whom  they  relate.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  more  import- 
ant relation,  which,  as  a  created  and  dependent  but  immortal  being, 
he  bears  to  that  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  great  source  of  all  ex- 
istence. 

On  this  subject,  that  comprehends  the  sublimest  of  all  the 
truths  which  man  is  permitted  to  attain,  the  benefit  of  Revelation 
may  be  considered  to  render  every  inquiry  superfluous,  which 
doe^  not  flow  from  it.  But  to  those  who  are  blessed  with  a  clear- 
er illumination,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  fainter 
lights,  which  in  the  darkness  of  so  many  gloomy  ages,  amid  the 
oppression  of  tyranny  in  various  forms,  and  of  superstition  more 
afflicting  than  tyranny  itself, could  preserve,  still  dimly  visi- 
ble to  man,  that  virtue  which  he  was  to  love,  and  that  Creator 
whom  he  was  to  adore.  Nor  can  it  be  without  profit,  even  to 
their  better  faith,  to  find  all  nature  thus  concurring  as  to  its  most 
important  truths,  with  revelation  itself;  and  every  thing  liv- 
ing and  inanimate  announcing  that  high  and  Holy  One^  of  whose 
perfections  they  have  been  privileged  with  a  more  splendid  mani- 
festation. 

We  have  to  consider,  then,  not  the  tie  which  connecte  man 
with  his  parents  only,  and  with  that  race  of  mortal  ancestors,  by 
whom  a  frail  existence  has  been  successively  transmitted  from 
those  who  lived  for  a  few  feeble  years,  to  those  who  lived  af- 
terwards for  a  few  feeble  years,  but  that  far  nobler  principle 
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of  uoioD)  by  which  he  is  connected  with  Him  who  has  existed  for- 
ever,-^the  Creator  of  the  universe^  and  the  preserver  of  that  nni- 
Terse  which  he  has  created.  The  inquiry  into  the  existence  of 
the  noblest  of  Beings, — ^into  the  existence  of  Him  to  whom  we 
look  as  the  source  of  every  thing  which  we  enjoy  and  admire,  is 
itself  sorely  the  noblest  of  all  the  inqoiries  on  which  man  can  en- 
ter ;  and  the  feelings  with  which  we  enter  on  it,  shoald  be  of  a 
kind  that  is  suitable  to  the  contemplation  of  a  nature  so  noble,  even 
as  possibly  existing.  ^^  Si  intramus  templa  amposUif'^^  says  an  el- 
oquent Pagan  writer,  when  beginning  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
mere  works  of  God,  ^^si  ad  sacrificiom  accessuri  vultum  submitti- 
mus,  si  in  omne  argumentum  modestiae  fiogimur :  quanto  hoc  ma- 
gis  facere  debemus,  cum  de  sideribus,  de  stellis,  de  deorum  natn- 
ra  disputamus,  nequid  temere,  nequid  impudenter,  aut  ignorantes 
affirmemus,  aut  scientes  mentiamur/^ 

The  universe  exhibits  indisputable  marks  of  design,  and  is  not 
self-existing,  but  the  work  of  a  designing  mind.  There  exists,  then, 
a  great  designing  mind.  Such  is  the  first  truth  with  respect  to 
the  indication  of  divinity  in  the  universe,  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention. 

If  the  world  had  been  without  any  of  its  present  adaptation  of 
parts  to  parts,  only  a  mass  of  matter,  irregular  in  form  and  quiescent, 
— and  if  we  could  conceive  ourselves,  with  all  our  faculties  as  vigo- 
rous as  now,  contemplating  such  an  irregular  and  quiescent  mass, 
without  any  thought  of  the  order  displayed  in  our  own  mental 
frame — I  am  far  from  contending  that,  in  such  circumstances,  witii 
nothing  before  us  that  could  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  par- 
ticular design,  we  should  have  been  led  to  the  conception  of 
a  Creator,  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  the  abstract  aigtmients 
which  have  been  adduced  to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  matter 
to  have  existed  from  eternity,— by  reasonings  on  what  has  been 
termed  necessary  existence^  and  the  incompatibility  of  this  necessary 
existence  with  the  qualities  of  matter,— to  be  relics  of  the  meie 
verbal  logic  of  the  schools,  as  little  capable  of  producing  convic- 
tion, as  any  of  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  of  the  technical  scho- 
lastic reasonings,  on  the  properties,  or  supposed  properties,  of  en- 
tity and  non-entity.      Eternal  existence,— the  existence  of   that 

•  Senec.  Natural.  Quseat.  Lib.  Vll.  p.  840, 
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which  never  had  a  beginniiig,  mast  always  be  beyond  oar  distinct 
comprehension,  whatever  the  eternal  object  may  be,  material  or 
mental,— and  as  much  beyond  oor  comprehension,  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  though  it  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  that 
time  b^ing,  material  or  mental,  must  have  been  eternal,  if  any 

^^  Had  there  e^er  been  Nought,  Nought  itill  bad  been  ; 
Eternal  tbeee  must  be.*'* 

In  the  circumstance^  supposed,  however,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  if  we  formed  any  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  we  should 
have  considered  the  rude  quiescent  mass  to  have  been  itself  eternal, 
as,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  universe, 
even  though  they  admitted  the  existence  of  divine  beings  as  av- 
f/^r«  of  that  beautiful  regularity  which  we  perceive.  The  mass 
alone  would  have  been  visible,— creation,  as  a  fact  unknown  to 
our  experience, — and  in  the  mass  itself^  nothing  which  could  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting  traces  of  an  operating  mind. 

But  though  matter^  as  an  unformed  mass,  existing  without  rela-  ^ 
tion  of  parts,  would  not,  I  corfceive,  of  itself  have  suggested  the 
notion  of  a  Crealor,-<*-since  in  every  hypothesis,  something  mate- 
rial  or  mental  must  have  existed  uncaused,  and  since  existence, 
therefore,  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  previous  causation,  unless 
we  take  for  granted  an  infinite  series  of  causes, — it  is  very  differ- 
ent when  the  mass  of  matter  is  considered  as  possessing  propor- 
tions and  obvious  relations  of  parts  to  each  other, — relations 
which  do  not  exist  merely  in  separate  pairs^  but  many  of  which 
concur  in  one  more  general  relation^  and  many  of  these  again,  in  re- 
lations more  general  still.  In  short,  when  the  whole  universe 
seems  to  present  to  us,  on  whatever  part  of  it  we  may  look,  ex- 
actly the  same  appearances  as  it  would  have  presented,  if  its  parts 
had  been  arranged  intentionally^  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
results  which  are  now  perceived, — when  these  appearances  of 
adaptation  are  not  in  a  few  objects  out  of  many,  but  in  every  thing 
that  meets  our  view,  and  innumerable,  therefore,  as  the  Innumer- 
able objects  that  constitute  to  us  the  universe,— we  feel  an  abso- 

•  Night  TboQgbti,  Night  Ninth. 
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lute  impossibility  of  supposing,  that  so  idadj  appearances  of  de- 
sign exist  without  desigu, — au  impossibility  against  which,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  words  in  the  form  of  argument,  bnt 
which  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  endeavour  not  to  feel,  as  to  di* 
▼est  ourselves  of  that  very  capacity  of  reasoning,  to  which  the 
negative  argument  must  be  addressed.  It  would  be  absurd,  to  at- 
tempt to  state  how  many  proportions  may  co-exist,  und  yet  be  im- 
agined by  us,  not  to  imply  necessarily  any  design  in  the  produc- 
tion of  them,  A  (ew  types,  for  example,  may  be  thrown  looselj 
together,  and  some  of  them  may  form  a  word.  This  we  can  be- 
lieve, without  any  suspicion  of  contrivance,  if  many  such  words, 
however,  were  to  be  thrown  together,  we  should  ituptet  contriv- 
ance, and  would  believe  contrivance,  with  the  most  undoubting  con- 
viction, if  a  multitude  of  types  were  to  be  found,  thus  forming  one 
regular  and  continued  poem.  This  instance,  I  may  remark  by 
the  way^  is  one  which  is  used  by  Cicero ;  though  it  is  one  whicli 
we  should  little  have  expected  to  find  in  an  ancient  writer,  in  ages 
when  the  blessing  of  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  opinion  of  those,  who  contend  that  the  universe  wafl 
formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  be  says,  ^^  Hoc  qui  ex- 
istimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo,  cur  non  idem  putet,  si  inDume^ 
abiles  unius  et  viginti  formae  literarum,  vel  aures  vei  qualeslibet, 
aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram  excussis,  annalea  Eoaii 
ut  deinceps  leg!  possent  effici ;  quod  nescio,  an,  ne  in  uno  quidem 
versu,  possit  tantum  vaiere  fortuna/^* 

Such  is  our  nature,  then,  that  it  would  seem  as  truly  impoei- 
ble,  that  a  number  of  types  thrown  together,  should  form  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey,  as  that  they  should  form  Homer  himeelf.  We  might 
assert,  indeed,  that  it  was  by  chance,  that  each  type  had  found  ils 
way  into  its  proper  place ;  but,  in  asserting  this,, our  understand- 
ing would  belie  our  sceptical  assertion.  A  certain  continued  se- 
ries of  relations,  is  believed  by  us  to  imply  contrivance,  as  tmly 
as  the  sensations  produced  in  us  are  conceived  to  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  corresponding  sensible  qualities,  in  the  object  without; 
or  as  any  conclusion  in  reasoning  itself,  is  felt  to  be  virtually  con- 
tained in  the  premises  which  evolve  it  The  great  question  is, 
whether,  in  the  universe,  there  be  any  such  continued  teriet  of 
relations  ? 

*  De  Nat.  Deorani,  Lib.  II.  p.  509.    Eraett.  Load.  1S19. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Uiat,  by  knowing  more  and  more  fnllj, 
all  the  uses  which  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  falfili  we 
shonld  be  less  disposed  to  think  of  the  contrirance  which  those 
concurring  nses  indicate,  the  foiU  is  'certain.  As  ofteh  as  we  do 
think  of  them,  indeed,  in  relation  to  their  origin,  and  say  within 
oarselTes,  is  this  admirable  seeming  arrangement/orlutloitf,  or  the 
work  of  dui^  ?  we  feel  more  profonndly,  that  there  most  have 
been  contrivance,  in  proportion  as  we  have  discovered  more  traces 
of  harmony,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  subservient  to  certain 
uses.  But  still  we  think  of  these  less  frequently,  merely  because 
they  have  often  been  before  us.  We  have  all  some  particular 
objects,  on  which  we  are  intent,  of  pleasure,  or  business,  or  what, 
at  least,  we  take  to  be  business.  It  requires  some  cutottuAinetil, 
therefore,  to  make  us  pause  and  suspend  our  thoughts,  which  we 
have  already  given  to  some  other  object ;  and  astonishment  re- 
quires, that  the  object  which  excites  it  should  be  new.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  generations  of  mankind,  to  have  existed  in 
security,  in  a  world  of  darkness,  and  that  splendid  luminary,  by 
the  regular  appearances  of  which,  we  now  date  our  existence,  had 
suddenly  arisen  on  the  earth,  how  immediately  would  it  have  sus- 
pended every  project  and  passion^ — all  those  projects,  and  passions, 
and  frivolities,  which  fill  our  hearts  at  present,  with  their  own 
petty  objects,  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  a  single  better 
thought.  The  gayest  trifler  would,  for  an  instant,  have  ceased  to 
be  a  triAer.  The  most  ambitious  courtly  sycophant,  who  had 
been  creeping  for  years  round  the  throne,  labouring  to  supplant 
rivals  whom  he  never  had  seen,  with  the  same  assiduity  as  that, 
with  which  competitors  for  royal  favour,  in  a  world  of  sunshine, 
labour  to  supplant  rivak  whom  they  have  seen,  would  have 
thought  of  something  more  than  of  kimself  and  ihem^  at  such  a 
moment  The  very  atheists  of  such  a  world,  whose  chief  amuse- 
ment, in  their  blindness,  had  been  the  ingenuity  of  proving,  that 
the  world  must  have  existed  for  ever,  as  it  existed  then,  would  al- 
most have  felt,  on  such  an  appearance,  that  there  is  a  Power 
which  can  create, — and  would  have  been  believers  in  that  power, 
for  some  moments  at  least,  though  they  might  have  hastened,  as 
soon  as  their  superstitious  fear  permitted  them,  to  accommodate 
the  new  phenomenon  to  their  system.  The  sudden  appearance, 
then,  of  the  sun,  as  it  rose  in  all  its  magnificence,  on  beings  who 
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had  neyer  before  enjoyed  a  tingle  ray  of  its  profusion  of  splendour, 
would  hare  led  every  heart  to  think  of  some  mighty  Power,  that 
had  formed  it.  It  would  have  produced  that  gnai  efftetj  which 
Lucretius  and  Petronius^  taking  a  casual  concomitant  for  the  cause, 
▼ery  falsely  ascribe  it  to  fear^ — ^but  which  is,  in  truth,  the  effect 
of  that  admiration  of  the  great  and  new,  which  may  be  combined 
with  fear,  though  not  nece$$arily, — as  it  may  be  combined  with 
feelings  of  a  yery  different  kind. 

Primas  in  orbe  Deoa  fecit  timor ;  ardaa  coelo 
Fulmioa  quum  caderent,  discaMaqoe  moenia  flammii, 
Atqoe  ictm  flagraret  Atboi. 

Fear  of  supernatural  power,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  yery  eyident, 
must  be  the  effect  of  previoui  belief  of  the  existence  of  that  Pow- 
er which  is  feared, — ^for  no  one  can  fear  that  which  he  does  not 
conceive  to  exist.  It  was  not  the  fear,  therefore,  but  the  pre- 
vious admiration  of  the  new  phenomena,  which,  in  Petrooius^ 
sense,  "  made  the  Gods  ;^'  and  but  for  this  admiration  of  what  was 
new  and  great,  the  fear  of  the  thunderbolt,  could  as  little  hate 
produced  fear  of  a  divine  Beings  before  unknown  and  untutpeetei, 
as  the  fear  of  being  burnt  to  death,  when  our  house  was  on  fire, 
could,  of  itself,  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  Divinity. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  sun,  then,  in  a  case  like  that 
which  I  have  supposed,  would  have  led  every  mind  to  some 
thought,  as  to  its  origin.  It  would  have  indicated  power  of  some 
sort  But  the  sun  would  have  gone  down ;  fmd,  though  there 
might  be  some  little  hope,  that  what  had  once  appeared,  might 
reappear,  it  could  have  been  only  a  slight  hope.  The  night  once 
passed,  however,  it  would  return  in  its  former  magnificence ;  and, 
after  a  few  successions  of  days  and  nights,  its  regularity  would 
add  to  the  previous  conception  of  power,  some  conception  of  cor> 
responding  order,  in  the  power  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sent 
it  forth  with  so  much  regularity.  Such  would  have  been  our  feel- 
ings, if  we  had  not  known  the  sun  ever  since  we  remembered  ex- 
istence. Its  rising  and  setting  are  now,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  our 
own  life.  We  arrange  the  labours  of  the  day,  so  as  to  bring  them 
to  a  conclusion  before  the  darkness,  with  which  evening  is  to 
close ;  and  we  lie  down  at  night,  full  of  projects  for  the  momio^) 
with  perfect  reliance,  that  the  light,  which  guided  us  during  the 
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past  day,  will  gaide  us  equally,  in  that  which  w  soon  to  shine  up- 
on 118.  Yet  this  very  circumstance,  the  regularity  with  which  the 
sun  has  appeared  to  distribute  to  us  its  innumerable  blessings, — ^a 
regularity  which  gives  to  the  splendid  phenomenon  itself,  more 
indubitable  marks  of  the  power  which  is  its  source, — ^is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  prevents  us  from  thinking  of  this  divine  source. 
^^  Sed  assiduitate  quotidiana,''  says  Cicero,  ^  et  consuetudine  ocu- 
lorum,  assuescunt  animi,  neque  admirantur,  neque  requirunt  rati- 
ooes  earum  rerum,  quas  semper  vident ;  proiode  quasi  novitas  nos 
magis  quam  magniiudo  rerumj  debeat  ad  exquirendas  causas  exci- 
tare."* 

Even  if,  when  we  first  beheld  the  wonderful  appearances  of 
nature,  our  faculties  had  been  such  as  they  are,  when  matured  in 
aAer  life,  though  the  phenomenon  must,  of  course,  have  become 
equally  familiar  to  us,  we  should  still  have  retained  some  impres- 
sion of  those  feelings,  which  the  aspect  of  the  universe  must  have 
excited  in  us,  when  we  first  entered  into  this  world  of  glory. 
««  The  miracles  of  nature,^'  says  Diderot,  ^^  are  exposed  to  our  eyes, 
long  before  we  have  reason  enough  to  derive  any  light  from  them. 
If  we  entered  the  world,  with  the  same  reason  which  we  carry 
with  us  to  an  opera^  the  first  time  we  enter  a  theatre,r— and  if  the 
curtain  of  the  universe,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  were  to  be  rapidly 
drawn  up,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  every  thing  which  we  saw, 
and  all  the  obvious  contrivances  exhibited,  we  should  not  be  ca- 
pable of  refusing  our  homage  to  the  Eternal  power  which  had 
prepared  for  us  such  a  spectacle.  But  who  thinks  of  marvelling 
at  what  he  has  seen  for  fifty  years  ?  What  multitudes  are  there, 
who,  wholly  occupied  with  the  care  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
have  no  time  for  dpeculation ; — the  rise  of  the  sun  is  only  that 
which  calls  them  to  toil,  and  the  finest  night  in  all  its  soAness,  is 
fnutt  to  tAefA,  or  tells  them  only  that  it  is  the  hour  of  repose.'^  t 

When  ^e  read,  for  the  first  time,  the  account  which  Adam 
^ves  to  the  angel  of  his  feelings,  when,  with  faculties,  such  as  we 
have  supposed,  and  every  thing  new  before  him,  he  found  him- 
self in  existence,  in  that  happy  scene  of  Paradise,  which  Milton 
lias  described, — we  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  poet  has  represent- 

«  De  Nat  Deorum,  Lib.  11.  p.  510. 

t  Oeuv.  de  Diderot,  Tome  I.  p.  100.  I^dolo,  •  Amtt.  1772. 
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ed  him  u  begimung  too  $oan  to  reason,  with  respect  to  the  power 
to  which  he  most  hsTO  owed  his  existence ;  and  jet,  if  he  dedact 
the  influence  of  long  familiarity,  and  suppose  even  a  mind,  lea 
Tigorooa  than  that  of  Adam, — but  with  facnities,  such  as  exist  imw 
onlj  in  mature  U/b^  to  be  placed,  in  the  first  moment  of  existence, 
in  such  a  scene,  we  shall  find,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  indiri^oal  scarcely  could  fail  to  philosophize  in  the 
same  manner : 

**  As  ntw  wskM  from  soandett  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flow'rj  herb  1  foaod  me  laidy 
la  balmj  sweat,  which,  with  his  beams  the  son 
Sooo  drjM,  and  oo  the  reekiaf  moistare  fed. 
Strait  toward  Heaven  mj  wondering  ejes  I  tmM, 
And  gas*d  a  while  the  ample  sky,  t3l  raisM 
Bj  qaick  instiiictiTe  motion,  op  I  spmnf , 
As  thitherward  endeavoariog,  and  opright 
Stood  on  my  feet*    About  me  roond  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  aod  shady  woods,  and  sanny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuriof  streams  ;— by  these 
Creatures  that  ItvM  and  movM,  or  walked  or  flew, 
.Birds  on  the  branches  warbling : — all  things  smiPd ; 
With  fragrancei  and  with  joy  my  heart  o>rilew*d. 
Mjself  I  then  pemsM,  and  limb  by  limb 
SurvejM,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran. 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led ; 
But  who  f  was,  or  whence,  or  A'om  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;— to  speak  I  try^d,  and  forthwith  spake. 
My  tongue  obeyed,  and  readily  could  name 
Whether  I  saw.    Thou  Sun,  said  I,  feir  light ! 
And  thou,  enlightened  £arth,  so  fresh  and  gmy, 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  feir  creatures,  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  can,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ;— 
Not  of  myself ; — by  some  great  Maker  then. 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent  ;— 
Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  liow  adore. 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  f  move  and  Kve, 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  1  know.**  * 

Refined  as  this  reasoning  may  seem,  in  such  circumstances  of 
new  existence,  it  seems  to  us  refined,  only  because,  on  imagioiog 

•  Par.  Lost,  B.  VIII.  v.  S53— 283. 
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the  sitaatioD  of  our  first  Parent,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  divest  our- 
selves of  long  accustomed  feelings,  and  to  suppose  in  bis  vigorous 
mind  the  full  influence  of  that  primary  vivid  admiratipn,  which 
we  have  never  felt, — because  our  minds  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  sublime  magnificence  of  the  world,  before  they  were  capa- 
ble of  feeling  the  delightful  wonder,  which,  if  it  had  been  felt  by 
M,  as  he  who  is  so  poetically  described,  must  have  felt  it,  would 
have  led  us  too  to  reason  in  the  same  manner, — and  to  feel,  per* 
haps,  that  instant  gratitude  to  which  his  tongue  was  so  ready  to 
give  utterance; 

All  the  impression,  then,  which  the  wonders  of  nature  would 
produce  upon  us,  at  new,  is  of  course  lost  to  us  now.  What  would 
YoLye  forced  itself  upon  us,  without  reflection,  requires  now  an  ef- 
fort of  reflection.  But,  when  we  make  the  reflection,  the  con- 
trivance does  not  appear  to  us  less  irresistibly  marked.  We  have, 
indeed,  many  more  proofs  of  such  contrivance,  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  had, — but  for  that  experience  which  has  been  adding 
to  them  every  day. 

If  a  multitude  of  parts,  all  manifestly  relating  to  each  other, 
and  producing  a  result,  which  itself  has  as  manifest  a  relation  to 
the  results  of  other  proportions,  cannot  be  observed  by  us  without 
an  irresistible  impression  of  design  ; — ^if  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive,  that  nine  millions  of  alphabetic  characters  could  fall  of 
themselves  into  a  treatise  or  a  poem, — that  ail  the  pictures,  I  will  * 
not  say  in  the  whole  world,  but  even  the  few  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  single  gallery,  were  the  product  of  a  number  of  colours, 
thrown  at  random  from  a  brush  upon  canvass, — ^that  a  city  with  all 
its  distinct  houses,  and  all  the  distinct  apartments  in  those  houses, 
and  all  the  implements  of  domestic  use  which  those  apartments  * 
contain,  could  not  have  ezbted  without  some  designing  mind,  and 
some  hands  that  fashioned  the  stone  and  the  wood,  and  performed 
all  the  other  operations  necessary  for  erecting  and  adorning  the 
different  edifices, — ^if  it  be  easier  for  us  to  believe,  that  our  senses 
deceived  us  in  exhibiting  to  us  such  a  city,  and  that  there  was  tru- 
ly noMng  seen  by  us,  than  to  believe  that  the  houses  existed  of 
themselves,  without  any  contrivance, — ^the  only  question,  as  1  have 
already  said,  is,  whether  the  universe  itself  exhibit  such  combi- 
nations of  parts  relating  to  each  other  as  the  poem,  the  picture, 
the  city,  or  any  other  object  for  which  we  find  it  necessary  to 
VOL*  III.  56 
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hare  recoarse  to  designing  skill.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  all  abstract  reasoning  is  saperflaons.  We  have  not 
to  investigate  the  relation  which  harmony  of  parts  bears  to  design, 
or  to  enter  into  nice  disquisitions  on  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
We  are  addressing  men,  and  we  address,  therefore,  beings,  to 
whom  doubt  of  such  a  relation  is  impossible, — who  require  no  ab- 
stract reasoning  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  Eo- 
clid^s  Elements  of  Geometry,  could  not  be  formed  by  any  loose 
and  casual  apposition  of  alphabetic  characters  after  characters,— 
and  who,  for  the  same  reason,  must  believe,  that  any  similar  or- 
der implies  similar  design.  If  thit  connection  of  a  regular  series 
of  relation,  with  some  regulating  mind,  is  not  felt,  there  is  at  least 
as  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  any  abstract  reasoning  on  probs- 
bilities  will  be  as  little  felt, — since  every  reasoning  must  assume 
a  principle  itself  unproved,  and  as  httle  universal  as  such  belief  id 
such  circumstances.  Still  more  superfluous  must  be  all  those  rea- 
sonings with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  from  the  na- 
ture of  certain  conceptions  of  our  mind,  independent  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  design,  which  are  commonly  termed  reasonings  a  prion, 
— reasonings  that,  if  strictly  analyzed,  are  found  to  proceed  oo 
some  assumption  of  the  very  truth  for  which  they  contend,  and 
that,  instead  of  throwing  additional  light  on  the  argument  for  a 
Creator  of  the  universe,  have  served  only  to  throw  on  it  a  sort  of 
darkness,  by  leading  us  to  conceive,  that  there  must  be  some  ob- 
scurity in  truths,  which  could  give  occasion  to  reasoning  so  ob^ 
scure.  God,  and  the  world  which  he  has  formed — these  are  our 
great  objects.  Every  thing  which  we  strive  to  place  between 
these  is  nothing.  We  see  the  universe,  and,  seeing  it,  we  believe 
in  its  Maker.  It  is  the  universe,  therefore,  which  is  our  aiya- 
ment,  and  our  only  argument ;  and,  as  it  is  powerful  to  convince 
us,  God  ity  or  is  not^  an  object  of  our  belief. 

If  proportion,  order,  subserviency  to  certain  uses,  that  are 
themselves  subservient  to  other  uses,  and  these  to  others,  in  a  reg- 
ular series,  be,  then,  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider,  with- 
out the  belief  of  design — what  is  the  universe,  hut  a  spectacle  of 
such  relations  in  every  part  ?  From  the  great  masses  that  roll 
through  space,  to  the  slightest  atom  that  forms  one  of  their  im- 
perceptible elements,  every  thing  is  conspiring  for  some  jmrpote. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  the  relations  of  the  planetary  motions  to  each 
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Other, — of  the  mutaal  relations  of  the  Tarious  parts  of  our  globe, 
—of  the  different  animals  of  the  different  elements,  in  the  confor- 
mity of  their  structure  to  the  qualities  of  the  elements  which  they 
inhabit — of  man  himself,  in  all  the  nice  adaptations  of  his  organs, 
for  purposes  which  the  anatomist  and  physiolc^ist  may  explain  to 
us  in  more  learned  language,  but » which  even  the  vulgar,  who 
know  only  the  thousandth  part,  or  far  less  than  the  thousandth 
part,  of  the  wonders  of  their  own  frame,  yet  see  sufficiently,  to  be 
convinced  of  an  arrangement  which  the  physiologist  sees  more 
fully,  but  does  not  believe  more  undoubtingly.  To  these  splen- 
did proofs,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  allude.  But, 
when  we  think  of  the  feeblest  and  most  insignificant  of  living 
things, — the  minutest  insect,  which  it  requires  a  microscope  to  dis- 
cover, when  we  think  of  it,  as  a  creature,  having  limbs  that  move 
it  from  place  to  place, — ^nourished  by  little  vessels,  that  bear  to 
every  fibre  of  its  frame,  some  portion  of  the  food,  which  other  or- 
gans have  rendered  fit  for  serving  the  purposes  of  nutrition, — hav- 
ing senses,  as  quick  to  discern  the  objects  that  bear  to  it  any  re- 
lative magnitude,  as  ours, — and  not  merely  existing  as  a  living 
piece  of  most  beautiful  mechanism*  but  having  the  power  which 
no  mere  mechanism,  however  beautiful,  ever  had,  of  multiplying 
its  own  existence,  by  the  production  of  living  machines  exactly  re- 
sembling itself,  in  all  the  beautiful  organic  relations  that  are  clus- 
tered, as  it  were,  in  its  little  frame ; — when  we  think  of  all  the 
proofs  of  contrivance  which  are  thus  to  be  found,  in  what  seems 
to  us  a  single  atom^  or  less  than  a  single  atom,  and  when  we  think 
of  Ihe  myriads  of  myriads  of  such  atoms,  which  inhabit  even  the 
smallest  portion  of  that  earth,  which  is  itself  but  an  almost  invisi- 
ble atom,  compared  with  the  great  system  of  the  heavens, — what 
a  combination  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  do  we  perceive.  '  It  is 
one  fsnivtrsal  design^  or  an  infinity  of  design ; — nothing  seems  to  us 
little,  because  nothing  is  so  little  as  not  to  proclaim  that  omnipo-' 
tence  which  made  it ; — and,  I  may  say  too,  that  nothing  seems  to 
us  great  in  itself,  because  its  very  grandeur  speaks  to  us  of  that 
immensity,  before  which  all  created  greatness  is  scarcely  to  be 
perceived. 

On  particular  arguments  of  this  kind,  that  are  as  innumerable 
as  the  things  which  exist,  1  feel  that  it  is  quite  idle  to  dwell. 
Those'  whom  a  single  organized  being,  or  even  a  single  organ, 
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such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  does  not  convmce  of  the  being 
of  a  God,-^who  do  not  see  him,  not  more  in  the  social  order  of 
human  society,  than  in  a  single  instinct  of  animals,  producing  mi- 
conscionsly,  a  result  that  is  necessary  for  their  continued  existence, 
and  yet  a  result  which  they  cannot  have  foreknown — ^will  not  see 
him  in  all  the  innumerable  instances  that  might  be  crowded  to- 
gether, by  philosophers  and  theologians.  If,  then,  such  be  our 
nature,  that  regularity  of  parts  subservient  to  certain  uses,  impress- 
es us  necessarily,  with  a  feeling  of  previous  contrivance,  we  speak 
against  the  conviction  of  our  own  heart,  as  often  as  we  affect  to 
shelter  ourselves  in  the  use  of  a  frivolous  word,  and  say,  of  ail 
the  contrivance  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  all  the  result  of  chance, 
— of  chance,  to  which  it  would  seem  to  us  absurd,  to  ascribe  the 
far  humbler  traces  of  intellect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  poem,  or 
a  treatise  of  philosophy.  What  should  we  think  of  any  one,  who 
^houjd  ascribe  to  chance  the  combinations  of  letters  that  form  the 
Principia  of  Newton  !  and  is  the  world  which  is  described,  len 
gloriously  indicative  of  design,  than  the  mere  description  of  it? 
The  word  chance,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  regarded  as  expressive 
only  of  unwilling  assent.  It  is  a  word  easily  pronouncedy  but  it  is 
nothing  more. 

The  world,  then,  tvM  made  ; — there  is  a  designing  Power 
which  formed  it — a  Power  whose  own  admirable  nature  explains 
whatever  is  admirable  on  earth,  and  leaves  to  us,  instead  of  the 
womder  ofignorance,  that  vtandtr  ofkntmkdgt  and  veneraiian  which 
is  not  astonishment,  but  love  and  awe. 

**  The  impious,''  says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  *'  are  struck 
with  the  glory  of  princes  and  conquerors,  that  found  the  little  em- 
pires of  this  earth  ;  and  they  do  not  feel  the  omnipotence  of  thai 
hand  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  v/ttverre.  They  admire  the 
skill  and  the  industry  of  workmen,  who  erect  those  palaces  which 
a  storm  may  throw  down ;  and  they  will  not  acknowledge  wisdom, 
in  the  arrangements  of  that  infinitely  more  superb  work,  which 
the  revolutions  of  ages  have  respected,  and  must  continue  to  re- 
spect, till  he  who  made  it  shall  will  it  to  pass  away.  In  vain, 
however,  do  they  boast  that  they  do  not  Me  God;  it  is  because 
they  seek  Aim,  who  is  perfect  koltness,  in  a  heart  that  is  depraved 
by  its  passions.  But  they  hate  only  to  look  out  of  themselves, 
and  they  will  find  him  every-where  ; — ^the  whole  earth  will  ao- 
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^  \faker ;   and  if  thej  refuse  still  their  assent, 

^^  "^  will  be  the  only  thing  in  the  universe 

r        \  X^  author  ofitt  being, '*^ 

%'       <5y  "^is  nniversal  assent  of  nature,  in  ac- 

^  Tk  >author,  that  we  enter  readily  in- 


!^    ^  A  which  animate  every  object,  and 

,  "^-^  ^^  -     ^  ,i'were,  in  worship  with  mankind. 


f  o  Him,  je  Tocal  galei 


^    d^^  .'t,  whose  ipirit  in  your  frethoesi  breathes  ! 

%^  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 

!^  ^,  o^er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  wiving  pioe 

,  ills  the  brown  shade  with  a  reiigioas  awe. 

And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar, 

Who  shake  the  astonishM  world,  lift  high  to  Heaven 

The  impetuous  song,  and  say,  from  whom  yon  rage. 
'  His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye-  trembling  rills, 

And  let  me  catch  it,  as  I  muse  along. 

Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound ; 

Te  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  hamid  aase 

Along  the  vale ;— and  thoa,  majestic  aaio, 

A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyteli; 

Sound  His  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice, 

Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall.  * 

To  that  power  which  we  thus  call  on  them  to  attest,  they  all 
trnly  bear  witness.  We  assign  to  them  feelings  which  they  have 
not,  indeed,  as  mnch  as  we  assign  to  them  a  voice  which  they 
have  not ;  but,  so  strong  is  the  evidence  ofnUnd  which  they  bear, 
that  it  seems  as  if  we  merely  give  them  a  voice  expressing,  in  our 
langfuage,  what  they  mutely  feel. 

•  Thomson,  Hymn  on  the  Seasons. 
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LECTURE  XCIIL 

ON    THE    EXISTENCE, — THE  UNITY, — THE    OMNISCIENCE, — THE 
OJMNIPOTENCE, ^AND    THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  DETTT.  « 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the 
evidence,  which  the  frame  of  nature  exhibits,  of  the  being  of  its 
Divine  author. 

Of  this  there  appears  to  me  to  be  onlj  ime  argument  which 
can  produce  conviction,-^tit  that  one  argument  so  irresistible,  as 
to  correspond,  in  its  influence  on  the  mind,  with  the  power  of  him 
whose  existence  it  forces  even  the  most  reluctant  to  acknowledge. 
The  arguments  commonly  termed  nutaphyiical,  on  this  subject,  I 
have  always  regarded  as  absolutely  void  of  force,  unless  in  so  iar 
as  they  proceed  on  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  physical  argument ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  no  small  corroborative  proof  of  the 
force  of  this  physical,  argument,  that  its  remaining  impression 
on  our  mind  has  been  sufficient  to  save  us  from  any  doubt,  as  to 
that  existence,  which  the  obscure  and  laborious  reasonings  a  pri* 
ori^  in  support  of  it,  would  have  led  us  to  daubt^  rather  than  to 
bekeve. 

The  univene  is  that  which  shows  the  existence  of  the  Author 
of  the  universe.  It  exhibits  a  harmony  of  relations,  to  peroeive 
which  is  to  perceive  design  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  perceive  them  without  feeling  immediately,  that  the  harmony 
of  parts  with  parts,  and  of  their  results  with  each  other,  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  designing  mind.  I  did  not  conceiTe 
it  necessary  to  occupy  much  of  your  time,  in  tracing  the  various 
relations  of  this  sort,  which  the  universe  presents, — in  the  small 
as  in  the  great,  in  the  simple,  as  in  the  complicated — for  there  is 
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no  need  to  exhibit  a  multitade  of  contrirances  to  prov6  a  eon- 
Irtver.  ^  Nee  avis  peDOolam,"  says  St  Austin,  ^^  nee  herbs  iloscu- 
lorn,  nee  arboris  folium,  sine  partium  snarum  convenientia  reliqait.'' 
It  is  pleasing,  indeed,  to  trace,  in  every  part  of  the  creation,  the 
wisdoin  by  which  it  was  created,  as  often  as  any  new  proof  of  be- 
neficent intention  Is  discovered  by  us,  in  some  part,  of  which  the 
OSes  were  before  unknown,^— bat  it  is  pleasing,  only  from  the  ac- 
cession which  is  thus  made  to  oor  physical  knowledge,  and,  from 
the  interest  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  works  of  a  Pow- 
er which  we  loTey— not  from  any  stronger  faith  which  we  thence 
derive  in  the  existence  of  that  Power.  He  who  can  examine 
anatomically,  1  will  not  say  the  whole  frame  of  a  single  prganized 
being,  bat  even  a  single  organ,  and  not  perceive  design, — who  can 
look,  for  example,  at  the  different  parts  of  the  eye,  and  believe 
that  they  exist  as  they  are,  withoat  any  adaptation  to  the  light 
which  they  refract,  and  to  the  sentient  mind, — who  can  see  the 
bony  socket^  which  defends  so  precious  an  organ  from  external 
violence, — the  flexible  covering,  in  the  lid,  that  preserves  it  from 
injuries  of  a  different  kind,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at 
pleasure, — ^the  apparatus  for  preparing  a  due  quantity  of  mois- 
ture to  lubricate  the  ball,  and  the  conduit  for  carrying  away  all  su- 
perfluous knoistnre, — ^the  muscles;  that  enable  us  to  vary  at  our 
pleasure  the  field  of  a  vision,  by  giving  motion  to  the  visual 
orb,  and  the  soft  cushion  on  which  it  rests,  that  these  motions, 
however  swift,  may  be  performed  without  injury, — who,  after  ob- 
serving these  varlbus  provisions  that  are  merely  external  to  it, 
considers  what  it  is  which  is  to  be  found  within  the  little  orb  it- 
self,—the  wonderful  aj^aratus,  by  which  the  rays  of  light  from  a 
wide  field,  that  comprehends  in  it  objects  at  many  distances,  are 
all  made  to  converge,  so  as  to  form  one  distinct  image  on  the  small 
expansion  of  the  optic  nervOf — and  the  apparatus  as  wonderful,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  orexcluded,  is  tempered  by 
the  delicate  sensibility  of  the  nerve,  and  this,  not  tardily  at  our 
bidding,  since  the  injury  might  then  be  done  before  we  were  able 
to  know  the  danger,  but  instantly,  without  our  volition,  and  even 
without  our  knowledge  that  any  such  process  is  taking  phice,— 
he  who  can  consider  the  small  compass  within  which  so  many 
wonders  are  condensed,  and  ascribe  to  chance,  what,  if  invented 
by  a  human  being,  he  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  the  noblest  in- 
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fltrumeiit,  which  wisdom,  in  all  its  iogenaity,  had  tret  inTented, 
may,  indeed,  be  an  atheist, — ^bat  tuch  an  atheist,  would  coatinue  ao 
atheist,  though  the  whole  wonders  of  the  linng  aod  inanimate 
nni  verse,  were  exhibited  in  succession  to  his  view. 

To  such  a  being,  if  such  a  denier  of  the  slightest  inteotionai 
adaptation  of  parts  to  parts  in  the  frame  of  the  universe,  were  jtrQ* 
ly  to  exist,  it  would,  indeed,  be  as  difficult  to  prove  the  exutmt 
of  Godj — as  to  prove  the  truths  that  are  evolved  from  any  pro- 
cess of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  reasoning,  to  one  who  deoied 
in  words,  the  elementary  relations  which  the  separate  propon* 
tions  of  the  reasoning  involve;  but  we  do  not  rely  the  less  oo 
those  truths  of  demonstration,  on  account  of  the  mere  verbal  so- 
phistry which  denies  them,  or  professes  to  deny  them,— and,  not- 
withstanding the  similar  profession  of  scepticism  as  to  deaigDyittf 
equally  impossible  for  us  to  consider  a  single  organ  like  the  eje. 
without  believing  that  there  was  some  one,  by  whom  the  beaati- 
ful  apparatus  was  contrived.  We  cannot  read  a  poem  or  a  trea- 
tise, without  believing  that  it  is  a  work  of  human  art ;  nor  read 
the  characters  of  divinity  in  the  universe,  without  thinking  of  its 
divine  author. 

The  manifest  order  of  the  universe,  in  the  relation  of  parts 
to  parts,  and  of  their  joint  results  to  other  joint  results  of  other 
parts,  is  a  proof  then  of  some  designing  power,  from  which  all 
this  magnificent  order  took  its  rise ;  and  the  great  Being,  to  wbom, 
in  discovering  design,  we  ascribe  the  deeigning  poweff  is  the 
Being  whom  we  denominate.  God.  The  harmony  which  is  tbe 
proof  of  design,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  relative  uoity  of  that 
design.  This  designing  power  is  ohm  then,  in  the  oolj  woie 
in  which  we  are  entitled  to  speak  either  of  divine  noity  or 
plurality,  as  indicated  by  the  forms  of  nature  before  vBf^ 
it  is  only  from  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  that  we  are  ct- 
pable  of  inferring  the  existence  o£  any  higher  being  whatefer; 
and,  therefore,  as  we  have  no  traces  of  any  other  being,  thaa  the 
universe  directly  or  indirectly,  exhibits  to  us, — the  designing  p^*^' 
is  not  to  our  reason  more  than  one ;  since  in  every  thing  which  «< 
behold,  there  is  unity  of  that  design,  from  which  alone  we  have 
any  reason  to  infer  a  designer.  The  laws  of  motion  which  ^ 
vail  on  our  earth,  prevail  equally,  wherever  we  are  capable  o 
discovering  motion.    On  our  own  eaurth,  where  our  observatio'^^ 
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flo  ample,  in  th^  infinitj  of  objects  aroand  us,  there  is  ao  irreg^- 
lariiy  or  oppositioD  of  contrivances,  but  all  have  proportions  or 
analogies  which  mark  them  as  the  result  of  one  harmonious  de- 
sign. There  may  be  many  spiritual  beings  of  greater  or  less  ex* 
cellence,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  them  in  nature;  for 
where  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  it  is  as  .absurd  to  deny  abso- 
lutely, as  to  affirm.  But  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  evidence  of 
any  such  beings ;  and  the  designing  power  then,  as  marked  to  us 
by  all  which  we  perceive  in  nature,  is  one^  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  demonstrable,  or 
even  at  all  conceivable  by  us.  The  power  of  which  we  speak, 
exists  to  our  reason,  only  as  the  author  of  the  design  which  we 
trace ;  and  the  design  which  we  trace,  various  as  it  may  be  in 
the  parts  to  which  it  extends,  is  all  on«  harmonious  contrivance. 

This  duigning  unity,  that  is  relative  to  what  we  see,  is  all, 
however,  which  we  are  logically  entitled  to  infer  from  the  phe- 
nomena; for  the  absolute  and  necMrary  unity^  of  the  Divine  Pow- 
er^ as  attemptect  to  he  proved  by  metaphysical  arguments  a  priori, 
that  are  at  best,  only  a  laborious  trifling  with  words,  which  either 
signify  nothing  or  prove  nothing,  is  more  than  in  our  state  of  igno- 
rance, independently  of  Revelation,  we  are  entitled  to  assert. 
The  unity,  which  alone,  from  the  light  of  nature,  we  can  with 
confidence  assert,  is  hence  not  strictly  exclusive,  but  wholly  rela- 
tive to  that  one  design,  which  we  are  capable  of  tracing  in  the 
frame  of  the  universe. 

This  one  designing  power,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  is  omnis- 
cient, and,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  that  phrase  can  have  any 
meanii^,  when  used  by  creatures  so  ignorant  as  ourselves,  to  sig- 
nify our  impossibility  of  discovering  any  limits  to  the  wisdom, 
which  formed  the  magnificent  design  of  the  world, — the  phrase 
may  be  used,  as  expressive  only  of  admiration,  that  is  justly  due  to 
wisdom  so  sublime.  He  who  formed  the  universe,  and  adapted  it, 
in  all  its  parts,  for  those  gracious  purposes,  to  which  it  is  subser- 
yient,  must,  of  coarse,  have  known  the  relations  which  he  estab- 
lished ;  and  knowing  every  relation  of  every  thing  existing,  he 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  omniscent,  in  his  relation  to  every  thing 
which  exists.  But  it  is  in  this  definite  sense  only,  that  the  phrase 
has  any  meaning,  as  used  by  creatures,  whose  knowledge  is  itself 
so  veiy  limited.  Beyond  this  universe,  it  is  presumptuous  for 
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man  to  ▼entiire,  even  in  the  homage  which  he  offen.  The  oko* 
hie  wiidom  of  the  Deitj,  transceDdent  as  it  may  ^be^  when  con- 
pared,  erea  with  that  noble  display  of  it  which  is  witbia  ns,  asd 
without  OS,  wherever  we  torn  our  eyes,  we  are  incapable  eTen  of 
eoncetvtii^  ;  and  admiring  what  we  know,  an  awful  venentioD  of 
what  is  unknown,  is  all  that  remains  for  ns.  Oor  only  meaning  of 
the  term  omniscience  then,  does  not  arrogate  to  ns,  any  knowV 
edge  of  those  infinite  relations,  which  we  assert  the  Deity  to  know. 
It  is  merely  that  the  Supreme  Being  knows  «very  relatioD  of  eveiy 
existing  thing — and  that  it  is  impossible  for  os  to  conceive  anjr  linit 
to  his  knowledge* 

His  omntpolsfice,  in  like  manner,  a$  eoneeived  6y  «»,  wbaterer 
it  may  be  in  rta/tly,  is  not  a  power  extending  to  circomstsaces;  of 
which,  from  our  own  ignorance,  we  must  be  incapable  of  fonnbg 
a  conception  ;  but  a  power  which  has  produced  whatever  exists, 
and  to  which  we  cannot  discover  any  limit.  It  may  be  cipibk 
of  producing  wonders,  as  far  surpassing  those  which  we  perceifej 
as  the  whole  fabric  of  the  universe  surpaasea  (he  little  workmuH 
ship  of  mortal  hands ;  but  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to  these  noex- 
isting  or  unknown  objects,  is  beyond  the  feebleness  of  our  praise, 
as  it  is  beyond  the  arrogance  of  Our  conception. 

God,  then,  the  Author  of  the  universe,  exists.  He  existi,witk 
a  wUdom-f  which  couU  comprehend  every  thing  that  fills  iofinitjt 
in  one  great  design,— 'with  a  power,  which  could  fill  infiDJly  Itselfi 
with  the  splendid  wonders  that  are^  wherever  we  endeaTOor  to 
extend  our  search.  We  know  no  limit  to  his  wisdom,  for  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  are  capable  of  acquiring,  flows  from  bin, 
as  from  its  source ;  we  know  nothings  which  can  limit  his  power, 
for  every  thing  of  which  we  know  the  existence,  is  the  wmk  of 
his  hand. 

God,  then,  thus  wise  and  ppwerful,  exists,  and  we  are  sobject 
to  his  sway.  We  are  eubjed  to  hig  may  :  but  if  all  which  we  kw^ 
of  his  nature,  were  his  mere  power  and  wisdom,  the  ioqnirj  most 
interesting  to\i8,  would  still  remain.  The  awful  power,  to  wbicb  wc 
perceive  no  limit,  may  be  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  with  pe^i^^ 
,  means  of  tyranny,  than-  any  earthly  despot  can  po6se88,^-or  it  VJ 
be  the  sway  of  a  Father,  who  has  more  than  parental  foadnesS) 
and  a  power  of  blessing  far  more  extensive,  than  any  parental  pow- 
er, which  is  hat  a  shadow,  and  a  faint  shadow,  of  the  Divine  good- 
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nets  that  haft  conferred  it.  If  we  trere  euddeDly  carried  away 
into  captinty,  and  sold  as  slaves,  how  eager  shoald  we  be  to  dis- 
cover whether  our  taskmaster  were  kind  or  cruel,«»whether  we 
could  venture  to  look  to  him  with  hope,  or  only  with  the  terror 
which  they  feel,  who  are  to  see  constantly  above  them,  a  power 
which  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  oppression,  or  whose  kindness  of 
a  moment  is  the  short  interval  of  hoars  of  tyranny.  Bat  I  will 
not  use  saeh  an  illustration  in  speaking  of  God  and  man.  The  pa* 
tenial  and  filial  relation,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  considered 
as  faintly  representing  it ;  and  to  what  son  can  it  be  indifferent, 
whether  hisyiilAer  be  gentle  or  severe?  The  goodness  of  God  is, 
of  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  us.  It 
Is  the  goodness  of  him  to  whom  we  owe,  not  merely  that  we  ex- 
ist, but  that  we  are  happy  or  miserable  nowj  and  according  to 
which  we  are  to  hope  or  fear  for  a  future,  that  is  not  limited  to  a 
few  years,  but  extends  through  all  the  ages  of  immortality.  Have 
we,  then,  reason  to  believe  that  God  u  good?  that  the  designing 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive  and  admit,  is 
a  power  of  cruelty  or  kindness  7  Of  whom  is  this  the  question? 
of  those  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  continued  display  of  the  boun- 
tiful provisl^  of  Heaven,  from  the  first  moment  at  which  life 
began. 

It  is  the  inquiry  of  those,  who,  by  the  goodness  of  that  God, 
whose  goodness  they  question,  found,  on  their  very  entrance  int6  ' 
this  scene  of  life,  sources  of  friendship  already  provided  for  them, 
merely  because  they  had  wants  that  already  required  friendship, 
-—whose  first  yeacs,  were  years  of  cheerfulness  almost  uninler* 
rupted,  as  if  existence  were  all  that  is  necessary  for  happiness,*^ 
to  whom  in  aAer  life,  almost  every  exertion,  which  they  were  ca« 
pable  of  making,  was  a  pleasure,  and  almost  every  object  which 
met  their  eye,  a  sense  of  direct  gratification,  or  of  knowledge^ 
which  was  itself  delightful,— who  were  not  formed  to  be  only 
thus  selfishly  happy,  but  seemed  called,  by  some  propitious  voice 
of  nature,  to  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  by  the  enjoyment  which  arose 
from  that  yery  diffusion,— and  warned  from  injuring  others,  by  the 
pahi  which  accompanied  the  very  wish  of  doing  evil,  and  the' still 
greater  pain  of  remorse,  when  evil,  had  at  any  time  been  intentional<* 
ly  inflicted.    Nor  is  it  to  be  counted  a  slight  part  of  the  goodness  of 
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God,  that  he  has  given  as  that  very  goodness  as  an  object  of  oar 
thoqght,  and  has  thos  opened  to  us,  inexhaustibly,  a  pure  and  sublime 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  those  divine  qualities,  which  are 
themselves  the  source  of  all  the  pleasures  that  we  feel. 

Such  is  the  goodness  of  60^,  in  its  relation  to  mafi^tiuf,  in  in&n- 
cy,  in  manhood,  in  every  period  of  life.  But  we  are  not  to  think, 
that  the  goodness  of  God  extends  only  to  man.  The  humblest  life, 
which  man  despises,  is  not  despised  by  him  who  made  man  of  o<^ 
thing,  and  all  things  of  nothing,  and  ^^  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  a//  his  works," 

Haa  God,  thou  fool,  w6rk^d  solely  for  thy  good  f 

Tby  joy,  tby  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ? 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  waoton  fawo. 

For  him,  as  kindly  spread  the  flowery  lawn. 

Is  it  for  thee,  the  lark  ascends  and  sings .'  ^ 

Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 

Is  it  for  thee,  the  linnet  poors  his  throat  ? 

Loves'  of  his  own  and  raptares  swell  the  note. 

The  boimdiug  steed  you  pompously  bestride. 

Shares  with  his  Lord  the  pleasure  aad  the  pride* 

Is  thine  alone,  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 

The  birds  of  Heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain.*    • 

In  vain  do  we  strive  to  represent  to  ourselves  all  nature  as 
our  own,  and  only  our  own.  The  happiness  which  we  see  the 
other  races  around  us  enjoying,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  ikein  as  well 
as  ours  ;  and  that  he,  who  has  given  us  the  dominion  of  all  things 
that  live  on  earth,  has  not  foi^otten  the  creatures,  which  he  has 
entrusted  to  our  sway.  Even  in  the  deserts,  in  which  our  sway  is 
not  aclcnowledged,  where  the  lion,  if  man  approached,  would  see 
no  Lord,  before  whom  to  tremble,  but  a  creature  far  feebler 
than  the  ordinary  victims  of  his  hunger,  or  his  wrath, — in  the  deos 
and  the  wildernesses,  there  are  pleasures  which  owe  nothing  to 
tM,  but  which  dre  not  the  less  felt  by  the  fierce  hearts  that  inhabit 
the  dreadful  jrecesses.  They,  too,  have  their  happiness ;  because 
they  too  were  created  by  a  Power  that  is  gooi,— ^nd  of  whose 
beneficent  design,  in  forming  the  world,  with  all  its  myriads  of 
myriads  of  varied  races  of  inhabitants,  the  happiness  of  these  was 
a  part. 

^^  Nor,^'  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  *^  is  the  design  abortive.  It 
•  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  III.  v.  27-^. 
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is  a  bappy  world  after  all  Tlie  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem 
with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening, 
on  which  ever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  my  view.  ^  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.'  Swarms 
of  new-bom  flies  are  trying  their  powers  in  the  air.  Their  spor* 
tive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  actirity,  their 
continual  change  of  place  without  use  dr  purpose,  testify  their 
joy  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered 
faculties.  A  bee,  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be 
all  enjoyment  ^  so  busy  and  so  pleased :  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen 
of  insect  lifoi  with  which,  by  faason  of  the  animal  being  half  do- 
mesticated, we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  -than  we  are  with 
that  of  others."* 

Such  is  the  seemingly  happy  existence  of  that  minute  species 
of  life,  which  is  so  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  great  scene  in 
which  we  dwell.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  happiness  up- 
ward,  through  all  the  alacrity  and  seeming  delight  in  existence, 
of  the  larger  animals, — an  evei^fiowing  pleasure,  of  which,  those 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing  multitudes  of 
gregarious  animals  feeding  together,  find  rejoicing  in  their  commoa 
pasture,  will  be  the  best  able  to  appreciate  the  amount.  All  have 
means  of  enjoyment  within  themselves ;  and,  if  man  be  the  happy 
sovereign  of  the  creation,  he  is  not  the  sovereign  of  miserable 
subjects. 

Aik  for  what  end  the  heayenly  Bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?    Pride  answers,  Uis  for  mine. 
For  me,  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Sockles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower  ; 
Annua)  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew 
The  juice  nectarious,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  Health  gashes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise  ;^ 
My  (botstoo)  earth*— my  canopy  the  skies.t 

All  these  sources  of  blessings  that  are  infinite,  as  the  living 
brings  that  enjoy  them,  were  made,  indeed,  for  man,  whose  pride 

•  Faley's  Nat.  Theo).  8yo,  p.  392. 
t  Essay  oo  Man,  Ep.  I.  ▼.  131—141. 
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makes  the  arrog^iit  eidosiTe  anomptiOD^-^ot  tbey  were  made 
also  for  iomimerable  beings,  whose  tery  existence  is  unknown  to 
man,  and  who  know  not,  in  their  tnfti)  the  existence  of  him  whs 
supposes  that  all  these  means  of  happiness  are  for  himself  alone. 
There  is,  at  every  moment,  an  amount  of  happiness  on  the  eartb, 
of  which  the  happiness  of  all  mankind  is  an  element  indeed,  but 
only  one  of  many  elements,  that  perhaps  bears  but  a  small  prop<^ 
tion  to  the  rest ;  and  it  is  not  of  this  single  element  that  we  are 
to  think,  when  we  consider  the  benOTolence  of  that  God  who  has 
willed  the  whole. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  tmlTersal  happiness,  however,  witfa 
which  we  are  best  acquainted ;  and,  when  man  is  the  inqnirer,  it 
is  to  this  hnman  part  of  eonrse,  that  we  may  suppose  his  attention 
to  be  chiefly  turned.  But  man  the  enjoyer,  is  very  different  from 
man  the  estimator  of  enjoyment  In  making  our  estimate  of  hap* 
piness^  we  think,  only  or  chiefly,  of  what  is  remari^able,  not  of 
what  is  ordinaiy ;  as,  in  physics^  we  think  of  the  rarer  phenome- 
na, far  more  than  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  everr 
moment  before  our  eyes.  There  are  innumerable  deligbts, 
therefore,  of  the  senses,  of  the  understanding,  of  the  heart,  wliich 
we  forget,  because  they  are  delights  to  which  we  are  evety  boor 
accustomed)  and  which  are  shared  with  us  by  all  mankind,  or  the 
greater  number  of  mankind.  It  Is  what  distinguishes  us  from  cor 
fellows  that  we  consider,-— and  this^  the  very  circumstance  of  dis- 
tinction, necessarily  limits  to  a  few  ; — ^not  what  is  common  to  os 
with  our  fellows,  which,  by  the  very  wideness  of  the  participatioo, 
is  of  &n  amount  that  is  incomparably  greater.  We  think  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Author  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  there- 
fore, as  less  than  it  is,  because  it  is  a  benevolence  that  has  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  raece  of  mankind;  and  if  the  amount  of  good, 
provided  for  every  living  being,  had  been  less  in  the  extent  of  iti 
diffusion,  we  should,  in  our  erring  estimate,  have  regarded  it  as 
more — at  least  if  ourselves  had  been  of  the  number  of  the  privi- 
leged few,  who  alone  enjoyed  those  general  blessings  of  natare, 
which  now  are  common  to  all. 

'*  Non  dat  Deus  beneficia  1 — unde  ergo  ista  quas  possides,  qos 
das,  quaa  negas,  qua  servas,  quae  rapis  ?  unde  haec  innumerabilia, 
oculos,  aures,  animum  mulcentia  ?  unde  ilia  luxuriam  quoqae  in- 
struens  copia.     Neque  enim  necessitatibus  tantummodo  nostris 
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proviaam  eit :  iif^iit  tii  JUKmoi  awamirw— Si  pauca  quia  tibi  donai- 
set  jngeni,  accepiase  tt  dicem  beneficimn:  inunenaa  terranmi 
late  patentiam,  apatia  nefaa  erne  beneSciam  !^^*  It  ia  truly,  aa 
thia  eloquent  writer  aaya,  the  peaaeaaioa  of  tbe  coaftmon  gloriea  of 
the  earth)  the  ak j^  of  all  nature  that  ia  before  ua  and  above  ua, 
which  ia  the  aftoat  ▼alaable  poaaeaaion  of  man ;  and  the  fi^  w  acrea 
which  he  ei^oya^  or  thinfca  that  he  enjoja,  txMrio^^  compared 
with  that  greater  gift  of  Heaven  to  all  mankind,  are  acarcely  wor- 
thy of  being  coanted  aa  a  proof  of  Divine  beneficence. 

Bat  though  life,  to  man,  and  to  hia  fellow-inhabitanta  of  earth, 
be  a  aource  of  happineaa  upon  the  whole,  it  ia  not  alwaya,  and  in 
every  inatance,  a  aoorce  of  happineaa.  There  ia  not  a  moment,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  quantity  of  agreeable  aenaation  felt  by  myiiada 
of  creaturea,  may  not  be  ftr  greater  than  all  the  pain  which  ia  felt 
at  the  aame  moment.  But  atill  there  ia  no  moment,  in  which  pain, 
and  a  very  conaiderable  amount  of  pain,  ia  not  felt  Can  he  be 
l^ood,  then,  under  whoae  aupreme  govemmept,  and  therefore,  al« 
moat,  it  may  be  aaid,  at  whoae  bidding,  pain  exiataf  Before  en- 
tering  on  thia  inquiry,  however,  it  may  be  neceaaary  to  obviate  aa 
objection,  that  ariaea  from  the  mere  limitation  of  our  nature  aa  fi- 
nite beings. 

Many  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
system  of  the  universe,  arise  from  this  mere  limitation  of  oar  fac- 
ulties and  enjoyments, — a  limitation  in  which  ingratitude  would 
find  an  argCunent,  in  whatever  state  of  being,  abort  of  absolute  di- 
Tinity,  it  might  be  pkiced ;  and  even  though  possessing  all  the 
functions  of  divinity  from  the  moment  at  which  it  was  created, 
might  atill  look  back  through  eternity^  and  complain  with  the 
name  reaaon,  that  it  had  not  been  created  earlier,  to  the  exercise 
of  auch  aublime  functiona. 

It  surely  is  not  necesaaxy,  for  the  proof  of  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  man  should  be  himself  a  God, — that 
he  should  be  emnwctanl  or  ommpotenl,  any  more  than  that  he 
should  have  existed  from  eternity.  Hia  senses,  with  all  his  other 
faculties,  are  limited,  because  they  are  the  faculties  of  a  created 
being;  as  even  hia  immortality  may,  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
be  aaid  to  be  Ksitteci,  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  eternity  that 

o  Senec.  De  Beatf.  Lib.  lY.  Tom.  U  p.  700. 
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preceded  hi$  existence.  But  how  admirably  does  even  the  limita- 
tion  of  his  nature,  demonstrate  the  g^cious  benevolence  of  HeaveD, 
when  we  consider  the  innumerable  relations  of  the  UDirene,  tiut 
must  have  heen  contrired  in  adaptation  to  the  exact  degree  of  his 
capacity,  so  as  to  be  most  productire  of  good  in  these  particular 
circumstances.  If  we  think  only  how  very  slight  a  chaoge  in  the 
qualities  of  external  things,  though  perfectly  suitable,  perhaps,  to 
a  different  degree  of  sensitiye  and  intellectual  capacity,  migbt 
have  rendered  the  existence  of  man  absolutely  mwero^te,— hov 
sublimely  bene?olent  seems  that  wisdom,  in  the  very  nuDuteDesi 
of  its  care,  which,  by  proportioning  exactly  the  qualities  of  atojn, 
to  the  qualities  of  that,  which,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  may  be 
considered  ^s  scarcely  more  than  what  an  atom  is  in  the  material 
*Vorld,  has  produced,  amid  so  many  possibilities  of  misery,  this 
result  of  happiness. 

You  are  probably  all  acquainted  with  the  lines  of  Pope,  so  often 
quoted  on  this  subject,  that  express  briefly,  and  with  great  poetic 
force,  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Locke  on  this  subject,  which,  perhaps, 
suggested  them. 

The  bliis  of  maoy^coald  Pride  that  bletsing  fiad, 
Is,  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind  ; 
No  powers  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share, 
But  what  his  nature  and  hit  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  jnan  a  microscopic  eye  f 
For  this  plain  reason, — Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  the  use  were  finer  optics  given, 
To  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven  f 
*   Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o^er, 
To  smart  and  agoniie  at  every  pore,^- 
Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  Nature  thanderM  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunned  him  with  the  muiic  of  the  spheres,- 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heaven  had  left  him  still 
The  whispering  sephyr  and  the  purling  rill  !* 

We  see,  then,  the  advantage  of  the  adaptation  of  oar  UmieA 
powers,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  nature. 

But  appearances  of  evil  unquestionably  exist,  that  are  Dot  tob« 

^  Essay  on  Man,  £p«  1,  v.  189—205. 
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ateribed  to  the  mere  limitation  of  our  faculties,  in  relation  to  the 
finite  system  of  things  in  which  they  are  to  be  exercised.  Let  us 
now,  then,  proceed  in  part  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as 
to  the  compatibility  of  these  appearances  with  benevolence,  in 
the  contriver  of  the  universe. 

The  objection  to  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  involved 
in  this  question,  of  course,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Deity  had  the  power  of  forming  us  differently^ — a  power,  therefore, 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  attempt  to  prove,  since,  unless  this  be 
taken  for  granted  by  the  objector,  the  objection  would  be  nu- 
gatory. 

But,  if  the  Deity  had  the  power  of  forming  us  differently, — ^if, 
for  example,  he  could  have  so  constituted  our  nature,  that  every 
object  amid  which  we  were  placed,  must  have  been  a  source  of 
pain, — that  habit,  instead  of  lessening  the  sense  of  pain,  h^d  con- 
tinually increased  it, — that,  instead  of  an  almost  constant  tendency 
o  hope^  we  had  had  an  equally  constant  tendency  to  the  most  gloomy 
apprehension, — that  we  had  felt  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  ^o^tii- 
loiM/y,  and  remone,  only  if  we  had  inadvertently  done  good  ;-~if  all 
this  had  beeb,  it  would  surely  have  been  a  conclusion  as  just  as 
obvious,  that  the  contriver  of  this  system  of  misery  was,  in  his  own 
nhture^  maUvolent  i  and  any  happiness  which  seemed  slightly  felt 
at  times, — especially  if  the  happiness  was  the  manifest  result  of  a 
contrivance  that,  upon  the  whole,  tended  far  more  frequently  to 
the  production  of  pain — ^might,  without  any  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  philosophy,  have  been  ascmbed  to  an  intention 
purely  malevolent,  as  indicated  by  the  general  contrivance  obvi- 
ously adapted  for  the  production  of  pain.  If,  in  such  a  system  of 
things,  any  one  had  contended,  for  the  benevolence  oT  the  Deity, 
from  these  few  instances  of  pleasure,  it  would  have  been  counted, 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  a  satisfactory  answer,  to  have  proved  that 
the  ordinary  result  of  the  contrivance  must  be  pain ;  and  to  have 
pointed  out  the  manifest  subserviency  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
contrivance,  to  this  cruel  purpose. 

If  this  answer  would  be  held  vijid,  in  the  case  now  supposed, 
the  opposite  answer  cannot  be  less  valid,  *in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, in  which  we  exist.  I  need  not  repeat,  how  much  g^tifi- 
cation  we  receive  from  the  objects  around  us,  nor  fill  up  that  an- 
tithesis to  the  former  statement,  which  would  probably  occur  to 
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yourselves,  while  I  imagined  and  stated  its  various  circumstances. 
I  shall  dwell  only  on  the  pain,  that  is  the  occasional  result  of  the 
system  of  things,  as  it  ii.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  contrivance,  of 
which  pain  seems  to  he  the  manifest  object,  or  a  contrivance  which 
is  manifestly,  in  its  general  and  obvious  appearances,  adapted  for 
purposes  of  vtUity^  and  consequently  of  goodntu  ?  "  Evil,  oo 
doubt,  exists,"  says  Paley,  "  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceire, 
the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to 
ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  incidental  to  the  contrivance, 
perhaps  inseparable  from  it;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a 
defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  ohjtci'oVit  This  is  i 
distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In  describing 
implements  of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle,  that 
it  was  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand  ;  though,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief 
oflten  follows.  But,  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of 
torture,  or  execution,  this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the 
sinews; — this  to  dislocate  the  joints; — this  to  break  the  bones;— 
this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Here  pain  and  misery  are 
the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
to  be  found  in  the  frame  of  nature.  We  never  discover  a  traio  of 
contrivance  to  bring  ((bout  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever 
observed  a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain  and 
disease  ;  or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said, 
— this  is  to  irritate^ — this  to  inflame^ — this  duct  is  to  convey  the 
gravel  to  the  kidtieys^  this  gland  to  secrete  the  humours  which  form 
the  gout.  If,  by  chance  he  come  to  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  use,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless  ;  no  one  ever  sus- 
pects that  il  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  anoy,  or  to  torment"* 
When  the  direct  object  of  all  the  great  contrivances  of  natare, 
then,  is  so  manifestly  for  beneficent  purposes^  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble, even  though  no  advantage  could  be  traced,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  occasional  evils  of  life,  to  ascribe  these  rather  to 
purposes  unknown  to  us,  than  to  purposes  that  were  tnahvoUnt 
If  the  inhabitant  of  some  other  planet,  were  to  witness  the  kind- 
ness and  solicitude  of  a 'father  for  his  child  in  his  long  watcbfol- 
ness  of  love,  and  were  then  to  see  the  same  parent  force  the  child, 

•  Moral  and  Pol  Pliilosopbj.  Vol.  I.  p.  70.  8?o.  Ediobvrfh,  1817. 
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notwithstanding  its  cries,  to  swallow  some  bitter  potion,  he  would 
surely  conclude,  not  that  the  father'^  was  cruel,  but  that  the  child 
was  to  deri?e  benefit  from  the  very  potion  which  he  loathed. 
What  that  benefit  was,  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
conceive,  but  be  would  not  conceive  the  less,  that  the  intention 
was  benevolent  He  would  feel  his  own  ignorance  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  things  on  earth,  and  would  be  confident,  that  if  he  knew 
this  constitution,  better,  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  the  afiection, 
and  the  production  of  suffering,  would  be  removed. 

Such  a  presumption  would  be  reasonable,  even  though  we 
were  incapable  of  discovering,  in  many  cases,  the  advantage  to 
which  the  seeming  evil  is  subservient.  It  is  very  evident,  that  he 
only  who  knows  all  the  rtlatums  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  can 
justly  appreciate  the  universe,  and  say  with  confidence  of  any  part 
of  it.  It  were  better  that  this  had  not  been.  In  our  state  of  par- 
tial and  very  limited  knowledge,  if  we  say  this  of  any  part  of  the 
wonderful  mechanism,  we  may  perhaps  say  it  of  that,  which  not 
bemg^  the  happiness  of  millions  would  have  been  destroyed ; — we 
may  say  it  even  of  that,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  the  confusion 
of  all  the  systems  of  the  universe. 

Let  Earth  anbalanc^d  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Plaoets  and  suin  run  lawless  tbro^  the  tkj  ; 
Let  rulio;  ao^els  from  their  spheres  be  harled. 
Being  oo  being  wrecked,  and  world  on  world, 
Heaven's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod. 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  God. 
All  this  dread  order  break— for  whom  ?    For  thee. 
Vile  worm ! — O  f  madness,  pride,  impiety.* 

What  should  we  think  of  him,  who,  fixing  his  whole  attention  on 
the  dim  figures  in  the  background  of  a  great  picture,  should  say, 
that  the  artist  had  no  excellence,  because  these  figures  had  no  re- 
semblance to  the  clear  outline  of  the  men  and  horses,  that  seemed 
intended  to  be  represented  by  them  !  All  which  would  be  neces- 
sary, to  vindicate  the  artist,  would  not  be  to  make  the  slightest  al- 
teration in  these  figures,  but  to  point  out  to  the  observer  the /ore- 
ground^  and  to  bid  him  comprehend  the  whole  picture  in  a  glance. 
The  universe  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  such  a  picture,  but  a  pic* 

•  Pope's  Essay  oo  Man,  Ep.  I.  v.  251—259. 
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tare  far  too  lai^  to  be  compreheiided  in  our  little  gaze  ;— the 
parts  which  we  see,  have  always  some  relatioD  to  parts  which  we 
do  Dot  see  ;  and,  if  all  these  relations  could  be  seen  bj  as,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  universe  would  then  appear  to  us  Tery 
different, — as  different,  perhaps,  as  the  picture  seems  to  him,  who 
has  looked  only  on  the  baekgrtnuidy  and  who  afterwards  surreys 
the  whole. 

All  reasoning  of  this  kind,  howeyer,  that  is  founded  merely  on 
our  impossibility  of  accurate  knowledge,  is,  1  am  aware,  and  am 
ready  to  admit,  of  little  weight,  unless  where  there  is  so  decided 
a  superiority  of  good  or  eyil  in  the  facts,  that  may  be  conceiTod 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  known,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  relations  of  parts,  that  are  no- 
known.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  only,  I  consider 
it  as  of  peculiar  force  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  I  sorely  need 
not  say,  after  the  remarks  already  made,  how  strong  are  the  ap- 
pearances of  benevolent  intention  in  the  system  of  the  univeise, 
in  all  those  manifest  contrivances,  of  which  we  are  able  clear- 
ly to  discover  the  object. 

The  Divine  Being  who  has  contrived  a  system,  that  must  thus, 
on  every  hypothesis,  be  allowed  to  be  productive  of  much  good 
to  man,  must  be  benevolent,  malevolent,  or  indifferent,  orca* 
priciously  benevolent,  or  malevolent  ,  That  he  is  not  indiffer- 
ent, every  contrivance  itself  shows.  That  he  is  not  capricious,  is 
shown  by  the  uniformity  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  since  the  worid 
has  been  a  subject  of  human  observation.  That  he  is  not  malev- 
olent, the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  marks  of  benevolent  in- 
tention sufficiently  indicates ;  and  since  his  benevolence,  there- 
fore, is  not  capricious,  the  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  it  it 
the  permanent  character  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  presumption,  then,  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  even  in  the 
apparent  evils  of  the  system  in  which  man  is  placed,  would  be  a 
reasonable  presumption,  though,  with  our  limited  comprehension, 
we  were  incapable  of  discovering  the  advantages  that  flow  from 
these  particular  seeming  evils.  What  we  m<  eUarly^  might  be  re- 
garded as  throwing  light  on  other  parts  of  the  immenn  whoU^ 
which  are  too  dim  foir  our  feeble  vision. 

When  a  fair  estimate,  then,  has  been  made  of  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  moral  character  of  its  author,  which  the  universe  ex- 
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hibitS)  it  is  logically  wise  to  infer,  in  many  cases,  a  gt)odne8S  that 
is  not  immediately  apparent  in  the  particular  results.  But,  feeble 
as  our  faculties  are,  they  are  not  so  weak  of  vision  and  compre- 
hension, as  to  he  incapable  of  distinguishing  many  of  the  relations 
of  apparent  evil  to  real  good.  There  are  many  evils, — that  is  to 
say,  qualities  productive  of  uneasiness,  which  the  ignorant,  indeed, 
might  wish  removed,  hut  which  those  who  have  a  little  more 
knowledge,  would  wish  to  continue,  though  the  continuance  or  the 
disappearance  of  them  depended  on  their  mere  will ;  and  every 
discovery  of  this  sort  which  we  make,  adds  new  force  to  that  gen- 
eral presumption  of  goodness,  which  even  though  we  had  beeain- 
capable  of  making  any  such  discovery,  would  have  been  justified 
by  the  general  character  of  benevolent  intention,  in  the  obvious 
contrivances  of  the  universe.  In  treating  of  our  appetites,  I  took 
occasion  to  explain  to  you  the  importance  of  the  uneasy  feelings, 
which  form  a  part  of  them*  The  ignorant,  perhaps,  might  wish 
these  removed,  merely  because  they  are  uneasy  feelings, — ^though 
it  is  only  as  uneasy  feelings  they  are  valuable.  The  evils  which 
ve  too  might  wish  removed,  are,  perhaps,  as  important  in  their 
general  relations,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  as  hunger  and  thirst 
are  in  those  relations,  of  which  the  vulgar  do  not  think,  and 
may  almost  be  said,  from  their  habit8,«to  be  incapable  of  thinking. 

The  analogy  of  many  of  the  ills  of  life  in  their  beneficial  re- 
lation, to  our  pains  of  appetite,  is,  indeed,  very  striking.  Without 
the  uneasiness  of  ungratified  desire,  in  general,  how  feeble,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  the  delight  of  the  gratification  itself.  He, 
certainly  would  not  consult  well  for  human  happiness,  by  whom 
every  human  desire.  If  it  were  in  his  power,  would  be  rooted  from 
the  breast. 

It  is,  in  its  relation  to  the  enjoyments  of  conscious  moral  agen* 
cy,  however,  that  the  existence  of  so  much  seeming  evil  in  the 
world,  finds  its  best  solution.  To  this  Pshall  proceed  in  my  next 
Lecture. 
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LECTURE  XCIV. 

,     ON  THE    GOODNESS  OF  THE   DEITY OBJECTIONS  OBYUTEIX 

In  my  last  Leclare,  GentlemeD,  I  considered  the  evideoce 
which  the  aniTerse  exhibits  of  the  goodness  of  its  Anther, — •  goo<l- 
ness,  which,  limited  in  its  extent  only  by  the  limits  of  the  tmsoertc 
ftee//*,  is  present  \7ith  as  wherever  we  tnrn  our  eyes,— since  there 
is  not  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  which  is  not,  in  id 
consequences,  direct  or  indirect,  an  exhibition  of  some  contrif- 
ance,  for  the  moral  or  physical  advantage  of  his  creatures. 

Though  every  thing  which  we  behold,  however,  may,  in  iti 
gen«raZ  relations,  lead  to  this  benevolent  purpose — good,  or,  at 
least,  what  seems  to  be  good,  is  far  from  being,  in  every  case,  tke 
ivMntiiMit  result.  There  is  misery  in  the  world,  as  truly  as  there 
is  happiness  in  the  world ;  and  he  who  denies  the  one,  as  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  the  living  scene,  might,  with  as  much  reason,  de- 
ny the  other.  Whence,  then,  is  this  evil,  has  been  the  questi<Hi 
of  every  age,  that  has  been  capable  of  inquiries  beyond  thoser 
whioh  originate  in  mere  animal  necessity. 

That  Eternal  mind, 
From  ptuioDs,  wants,  and  envy,  fkr  estrangM, 
IVho  buSU  the  spaciooi  aniverte,  and  deckM 
Each  part  to  richlj  with  whatever  pertains 
To  life,  to  health,  to  pleasure, — why  bade  he 
The  viper  evil,  creepio;  in,  pollute 
The  goodly  scene ;  and,  with  insidious  rage, 
While  the  poor  inmate  looks  around  and  smiles, 
Dart  ber  fell  sting,  with  poison  to  hit  soul  ?^ 

^  Pleas,  of  the  fmag.B.m. 
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Sach  has  been  the  question  of  ages ;  and  if,  fbr  answer  to  it 
in  accordance  with  belief  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  it  be  ne« 
cessary,  that  the  particular  advantage  of  each  particular  seeming 
eyil,  be  precisely  demonstrated,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  an- 
swer has  yet  been  given  to  it  by  philosophy ;  and  that,  in  thi^ 
sense,  probably  the  question  must  continue  unanswered,  as  long,  at 
least,  as  man  is  a  creature  of  this  earth.  To  be  able  to  answer  it 
in  this  sense,  indeed,  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  all  the  relations 
of  all  existing  things,  which  is  possible  only  to  a  being,  that  can 
look  upon  the  future  still  more  clearly,  than  man  with  his  dim 
memory  is  permitted  to  look  upon  the  past.  But,  though  we  can- 
not state  precisely,  a  particular  advantage  of  each  seeming  evil, 
we  can  at  least  infer,  from  the  general  appearances  of  nature,  and 
the  more  minute  and  intimate  contrivances  which  it  exhibits,  the 
moral  character  of  that  Power  which  has  formed  us, — so  as  to  know 
of  any  particular  contrivance,  the  particular  effects  of  which  we 
may  be  incapable  of  tracing,  whether  he  that  designed  it  as  a  part 
of  a  system,  was  one  who  willed,  or  did  not  will,  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  We  may  infer  it  certainly,  with  as  great  accuracy,  or 
far  greater,  than  that  with  which  we  infer  the  benevolent  or  ma- 
levolent disposition  of  our  friends  or  foes ;  and  if  it  be  reasonable  in 
the  case  of  a  friend,  whose  kindness* has  been  the  source  of  the 
chief  happiness  of  our  life,  to  infer,  in  some  cases,  in  which  we 
might  have  doubted  of  the  intentions  of  others, — that  his  inten- 
tions might  have  been  friendly  to  us,  even  when  we  suffer  by  the 
immediate  results  of  his  actions ; — that  confidence  which  we  should 
blush  not  to  feel  in  the  case  of  an  earthly  friend,  who,  though 
known  to  us  by  long  intimacy  of  mutual  regard,  may  yet  have 
been  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or  momentary  passion,  is 
surely  not  leu  rtasotutble^  when  he,  in  whom  we  confide,  is  the 
only  friend  that  cannot  have  with  us  any  rival  interests, — a  friend, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  which  we  possess,  even  for 
the  delights  of  those  cordial  intimacie8,and  for  that  very  confidence 
which  we  think  it  the  baseness  of  dishonour  to  withhold  from  any 
friend,  but  from  that  one,  who  alone  deserves  it  fully.  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  claim /or  God,  what  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  so« 
ciety,  we  should  regard  as  in  some  measure  ignominious  to  deny 
to  man  ;  or,  at  least,  if  it  seem  too  much  for  human  gratitude  to 
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extend  this  tnut  to  its  first  of  benefactors,  let  ns  not  have  the  self- 
ish ineonsistencj,  of  daring  to  cltim  from  onr  own  friends  a  coofi- 
dence^  which^  in  circomstances  of  far  less  equivocal  obligation,  we 
consider  it  only  as  wise  and  virtuous  to  deny  to  God. 

That,  in  all  the « innnoierable  contri?ance8  of  nature,  in  tbe 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  living  frame,  there  is  not  one  of  which 
the  production  of  injury  seems  to  ha?e  been  the  direct  o^jecl,— 
whatever  occasional  evil  may  indirectly  arise  from  it ; — and  that 
there  are  innumerable  contrivances,  of  which  the  direct  object  is 
manifestly  beneficial, — may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  general  disposition  and  gracious  intention  of  him,  to  whose 
power  and  wisdom  we  ascribe  these  contrivances.  In  my  Lee* 
ture  yesterday  I  endeavoured  to  picture  to  you  a  constitution  of 
things,  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  at  present  subsists ;  iD 
which  the  evident  direct  object  of  every  contrivance,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  misery, — ^in  which,  in  his  misery,  man,  instead  of  the 
constant  tendency  to  hope  which  now  comforts  him  in  afflictioo, 
had  an  equally  constant  tendency  to  despair  and  become  more 
keenly  sensible  to  pain,  the  more  he  had  been  habituated  to  it;— 
and  as,  in  that  case,  where  the  direct  object  of  every  contrivance 
was  manifestly  injurious,  no  one  would  infer  6efMvo{efice  from  aoj 
occasiontil  tendency  of  the  laws  of  that  contrivance,  to  prodoce 
some  slight  gratification  to  the  sufferer,  when  the  incidental  pleas* 
ure  flowed  from  the  same  principle  which  produced  the  geoenl 
anguish, — so,  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  in  which  the  di* 
rect  object  of  every  contrivance  is  beneficial  to  man,  there  is  sore- 
ly as  little  reason  to  infer  any  malevolent  desire^  from  evils  that 
arise  in  consequence  of  a  general  provision,  which  is  in  all  those 
general  circumstances,  to  which  it  manifestly  relates,  deeidedlij 
productive  of  good. 

The  Supreme  Orderer  of  the  frame  of  nature,  as  I  have  said, 
is  not  caprieioui^  for  the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  universe,  are 
the  same  which  have  been  observed  since  man  was  an  observer. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  man,  for  man  er 
ists  as  a  being  capable  of  happiness  or  misery ;  and  every  rela- 
tion, or  almost  every  relation,  which  connects  man  with  the  liviiif 
or  inanimate  objects  around  him,  is  productive  to  him,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  of  some  pleasure  or  pain.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that 
He,  whose  general  arrangements  are  all  directly  indicative  of  por- 
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poses  of  utility,  that  are  only  incideDtallj  combined  with  any  seem- 
ing evil,  is  not  one  who  has  willed,  as  the  object  of  those  arrange- 
ments, the  misery  of  his  living  creatures ; — and,  if  he  be  not  ma- 
levolent, indifferent,  nor  capricious,  he  is,  and  must  be  perman- 
ently benevolent,  and  the  seeming  evil  has  not  been  willed  as  evil,. 
We  are  bound,  therefore,  not  more  by  gratitude  than  by  sound 
philosophy,  to  confide  in  the  gracious  intentions  of  Heaven,  even 
where  the  graciousness  of  those  intentions  is  to  be  determin- 
ed, not  by  a  particular  result,  that  of  itself, — ^if  it  had  existed 
alone, — might  not  have  seemed  indicative  of  it,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral indications  of  moral  character,  which  the  system,  as  a  whole, 
exhibits. 

An  inference  and  extension  of  this  kind,  I  have  admitted, 
would  not  be  reasonable,  however,  unless  when  the  indications  of 
gracious  intention  prevailed  with  indubitable  superiority.  But  of 
this  superiority,  in  the  physical  relations  of  things,  who  can  doubt, 
who  estimates  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  the  Author  of  the 
universe  with  half  the  candour,  with  which  he  estimates  the  con- 
duct and  the  character  of  a  common  earthly  friend ! 

The  operations  of  nature  are  not  arbitrary,  so  as  to  vary  with 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  moment; 
and  if  it  be  of  importance  for  man  to  be  a  designing  agent,  to  have 
the  noble  consciousness  of  acting  according  to  his  own  desire,  and 
not  to  be  the  mere  passive  subject  even  of  pleasure  itself, — which, 
he  who  can  doubt,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  man^ — it  is 
evidently  of  importance,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  should 
thus  take  place,  according  to  general  laws,  th^t,  by  his  foresight 
of  their  results,  he  may  regulate  his  conduct  in  adaptation  to  them. 
The  law,  or  regular  arrangement  of  the  sequences  of  events  in 
nature,  which  produces  good  upon  the  whole,  is  not  to  be  suspend- 
ed, because  it  may  to  an  individual  in  particular  circumstances,  be 
productive  of  evil;  since,  if  it  were  thus  variable,  no  one  could 
even  guess,  what  the  result  could  be,  in  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  evil  which  would  arise  from  this  uncertainty,  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  would,  unquestionably,  be  far  greater 
than  the  evil  that  might  arise  to  a  single  individual,  from  the  uni- 
formity, in  cases,  in  which  it  might,  to  that  particular  individual, 
at  that  particular  moment,  have  been  profitable,  that  the  law 
were  suspended. 

VOL*  lu.  59 
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Thiok  we,  like  tome  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cania,  i    { 

Prone  for  his  favorites  to  reverse  hit  laws  ? 

Shall  burning  Etna,  if  a  sage  requires. 

Forget  to  thunder  and  recal  her  fires  ? 

On  air  or  sea,  new  motions  be  imprest, 

O  blameless  Bethel,  to  relieve  thjr  breast  f 

When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  bigb, 

Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  jrou  go  bj  /* 

It  is  quite  evident,  that  even  Omnipotence  itself,  which  cannot 
do  what  is  contradictory,  cannot  combine  both  advantages, — ^the 
advantage  of  regular  order  in  the  sequences  of  nature,  and  the 
advantage  of  an  uniform  adaptation  of  the  particular  circumstao- 
ces  of  the  moment,  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual. We  may  take  our  choice,  but  we  cannot  think  of  a  combina- 
tion of  both;  and  if,  as  is  very  obvious,  the  greater  advantage  be 
that  of  uniformity  of  operation,  we  must  not  complain  of  evils,  to 
which  that  very  uniformity  which  we  could  not  fail  to  prefer,  if  the 
option  had  been  allowed  to  us,  has  been  the  very  circumstance 
that  gave  rise.  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  of  yourselves,  how 
much  of  that  which  we  term  ept7,  is  referable  to  this  circumstance 
alone, — a  circumstance  which,  in  eveiy  instance,  occasions  to  as 
momentary  suffering,  indeed,  but  which  in  every  instance,  leaves 
to  us,  or  rather  confers  on  us,  the  glorious  privilege  of  conscious 
agency, — of  that  agency  with  design^  which  implies  a  foreknowl- 
edge of  certain  events,  as  the  consequents  of  certain  other  antece- 
dent events.  That  the  phenomena  of  nature  should  take  place, 
then,  according  to  general  laws,  and  should  not  be  various  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individuals,  to  whom  a 
temporary  accommodation  of  them  might  seem  more  advantageous 
in  some  particular  cases, — is  so  obvious,  if  man  is  to  be  at  all  a  re- 
Jlecting  and  conscious  agent^  that  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  on  the  demonstration  of  it. 

But  general  laws^  it  will  be  said^  might  have  been  framed,  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  regularity,  and  productive  of  less  suf- 
fering. Is  there  any  advantage  then,  of  suffering  itself  that  may 
reconcile  it,  more  readily  at  least,  with  that  Divine  goodness,  the 
reality  of  which^  as  a  quality  of  him  to  whose  sway  we  are  sub- 
ject, it  is  so  delightful  to  believe  ? 

♦  Essay  oo  Mao,  Ep.  IV.  v,  121—129. 
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There  are  sQch  relations  of  occasiooal  stifferiog  to  lasting  ad- 
vantage, which,  in  many  most  important  respects,  conld  not  exist, 
bat  for  the  suffering,  and  for  which,  all  the  suffering  itself  is  not 
too  dear  a  price. 

The  great  advantage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  virtues, 
to  which  suffering  or  the  risk  of  suffering,  is  essential,  and  in 
all  the  enjoyment  that  flows  from  the  consciousness  of  these  vir-  ^ 
tues  in  ourselves,  and  from  our  admiration  of  them  as  displayed  bj 
others. 

But,  though  this  relation  to  moral  character  is  unquestionably 
the  ekUf  advantage,  and  that  which  might,  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
to  account  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  mixture  of  apparent  evil 
in-  the  universe,  it  is  not  perhaps  alL  I  cannot  but  think  likewise, 
that,  independently  of  such  moral  advantages,  some  estimate  is 
to  be  made,  of  the  relation,  which  many  of  our  physical  evils 
bear  to  our  mere  mortality^  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  suc- 
cessive races  of  mankind  On  this  relation,  therefore,  incon- 
siderable as  it  is,  when  compared  with  the  moral  advantage^ 
which  we  are  afterwards  to  examine,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be 
absolutely  unimportant. 

It  is  of  advantage  upon  the  whole,  if  the  earth,  in  either  way, 
were  to  support  exactly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  that 
there  should  be  Asuecesnon  ofraeee^  rather  than  one  continued  race. 
In  the  case  of  man  for  example,  of  which  we  pan  best  speak,-^ 
though  we  omit  all  consideration  of  the  multitude  of  beings  who 
are  thus  transmitted,  after  what  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  prepara- 
tion, to  a  scene  of  higher  existence, — and  think  merely  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  earth,  how  much  of  human  happiness  would 
be  destroyed,  but  for  such  a  provision  of  alternate  weakness  to  be 
sheltered,  and  love  to  be  the  guardian  of  weakness.  Where  there 
is  no  succession  of  races,  all  filial,  and  parental,  and  eomanguineal 
relations  of  ev.ery  sort,  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
consequently,  all  the  happiness  which  such  relations  bestow.  In* 
deed,  in  a  long  life  of  this  kind,  all  the  associations  which  are  now 
productive  of  so  much  delight,  would  probably  be  wholly  power- 
less. The  home  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  years,  would  cease,  per- 
haps, to  be  our  home ;  and  be  succeeded  by  so  many  other  homes 
of  the  same  period,  that  the  effect  on  our  feelings,  thus  divided 
among  so  many  scenes,  would  be  the  same,  as  if  we  had  no  coub* 
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try  or  hoftie  whateyer.  As  things  are  at  present,  there  is  not  a 
moment  in  which  thousands  of  oar  kind  are  not  deriving  pie 
from  an  infinity  of  objscts,  that,  to  an  immortal  race  of  beings  < 
iiar  to  us  in  every  respect,  but  mortality,  would  long  have  ceased 
to  afford  gratification.  There  is  a  constant  succession  of  nem  spir- 
its^ fall  of  all  the  alacrity  of  iieiv  exiiienee^  and  enjoying  the  delight 
ofne»  objects ;  and  the  contemplation  of  this  very  scene,  so  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  the  quick  hopes  of  youth,  and  the  slower 
deliberative  wisdom  of  manhood,  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
which  the  universe,  as  an  object  of  thought,  affords.  But,  though 
nothing  more  were  gained,  than  the  nurt  nUuitnu  of  cmuangwmih/, 
to  which  the  present  system  gives  rise,  who  could  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  in  determining  by  which  of  the  two  systems  the  greater 
good  would  be  produced, — by  an  almost  immortal  earthly  exis- 
tence, coeval  with  the  whole  system  of  earthly  things,  or  by  that 
shorter  mortality  which  allows,  therefore,  room  for  successive 
generations,  and  for  all  the  kind  affectfons  which  these  genera* 
tions,  as  they  successively  arise,  evolve.  To  remove  from  life 
that  tenderness  which  fl6ws  from  the  protection  and  instruction  of 
infancy,  and  that  tenderness  which  is  reflected  back  from  the  little 
smiler  who  is  the  object  of  it,  to  all  who  are  smilmg  around  him, 
— would  be,  in  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  maturer  feelings  of  man- 
hood, to  destroy  not  the  happiness  merely,  but  half  the  ntrtue^  of 
mankind. 

The  very  briefness  of  life,  afficting  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  is, 
in  some  cases, — which,  comparatively  few  as  they  may  be,  are 
not  to  be  neglected  in  our  general  estimate, — essential  to  com- 
fort. There  are  situations,  in  which  hope,  that  is  so  little  apt  to 
desert  the  afflicted,  scarcely  arises,  unless  when  it  speaks  of  oth- 
er scenes, — and  in  which  Deaths  the  opener  of  immortality,  is  hail- 
ed, as  that  gracious  comforter  who  receives  the  combatant  when 
the  warfare  of  life  is  over;  and,  preparing  for  him. at  once  the 
couch  and  the  laurel,  leads  him  to  glory  in  leading  him  to  re- 
pose. 

I  need  not  pause,  however,  to  state  the  various  advantages 
arising  from  a  succession  of  races  on  earth,  rather  than  an  no- 
varying  number.  1  may  very  safely  consider  you  as  taking  this 
for  granted. 

If  it  be  of  advantage,  then,  that  one  generation  of  mankiod 
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shoald  successively  yield  its  place  to  another  generation,  the  qnes* 
(ion  comes  to  be,  in  what  manner  it  is  most  expedient  that  death 
should  take  place  ?  That,  in  whatever  way  it  take  place,  it  is 
most  expedient,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  should  occur  according  to 
some  general  law,  and  not  capriciously,  1  may  consider  as  already 
proved ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  what  general  provision 
for  this  great  change  would  be  most  advantageous  ? 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  life  had  followed  a  prob- 
able exact  proportion  in  point  of  time, — ^if,  like  a  clock  for  exam- 
ple, that  is  wound  up  so  as  to  tell  the  hour  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  and  then  to  cease  wholly  its  motion,  human  life  had  ceas* 
ed  at  a  certain  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  could  not  cease  hut  at  that 
particular  moment, — all  the  advantage,  which  arises  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  period  of  death,  must  have  been  lost.    Till  the 
moment  approached  there  could  be  no  fear,  and  consequently  no 
restraint,  which /ear  alone  imposes;    and  when  the  period  ap- 
proached, life,  if  its  continuation  were  at  all  an  object  of  desire, 
could  be  only  the  sad  calculation  of  the  condemned  criminal,  who 
makes  miserable  every  moment  that,  passes,  by  the  thought  that 
he  is  DO  the  point  of  losing  it,*— though  to  lose  iuch  a  moment,  or 
at  least,  a  succession  of  such  moments,  is  itself  no  slight  gain.    By 
that  provision  which  hfkB  made  death  uncertain  in  its  period,  man 
does  not  suspend  his  labours,' and,  consequently,  withdraw  bis  por- 
tion of  service  from  mankind,  till  the  last  moment  in  which  he 
can  be  useful.    ^  Sepulcri  immemor,  stroit  domos.^'    He  may  toil 
for  himself,  indeed,  in  executing  these  vain  projects ;   but,  in  toil- 
ing for  himself,  he  toils  also  for  society. 

It  18  of  no  slight  importance,  then,  for  the  happiness  both  of 
the  individual  himself,  and  of  those  around  him,  and  thus  of  socie- 
ty in  general,  that  the  moment  of  death  should  not  be  exactly  fore- 
seen. It  must  be  made  to  depend,  therefore,  on  circumstances  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  individuals,  which  may  arise  or  be 
readily  induced  at  any  time.  It  becomes  a  question  accordingly, 
whether  these  circumstances  should  be  agreeable,  indifferent,  or 
disagreeable, — in  short,  whether  there  should  be  any  malady  pre- 
ceding death. 

If  the  train  of  symptoms  that  constitute  what  we  now  term 
diseaee,  were  indifferent  or  agreeable,  I  need  scarcely  say  how 
much  of  the  salutary  fear  of  death  itself  would  be  removed.    It  is 
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not  a  mere  separation  from  life,  which  is  commoDly  considered  tin- 
der that  name,  hot  a  combination  of  many  images,  which  produce 
a  far  more  powerfal  effect  than  the  single  image  of  death.  The 
brave  man,  in  the  most  perilous  field  of  battle,  it  has  hence  often 
been  remarked,  is  a  coward,  perhaps,  on  the  bed  6f  sickness. 
There  was  death,  indeed,  or  the  very  near  prospect  of  death,  be- 
fore him  in  both  cases ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  death  was  combined 
with  images  that  made  it  scarcely  terrible,  in  the  other  case,  with 
images  mrore  terrifying  than  itielf.  If,  by  exposure  to  the  com- 
mon causes  of  disease  at  present,  we  were  to  expose  ourselves 
only  to  a  succession  of  delightful  feelings,  how  ralsh  would  those 
be,  who  are  even  at  present  rash  ;  and,  even  when  the  series  of 
delightful  feelings  had  beguu^  how  little  power,  comparatively, 
would  these  have  in  exciting  to  th^  exertion  that  might  be  neces- 
sary for  suspending  their  course.  If  hunger  had  been  pleasing, 
who  would  have  hastened^  as  now,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  ? — and, 
with  respect  to  mortality,  all  the  slight  maladies  resulting  from 
exposure  to  causes  of  injury,  may  be  considered  as  resembling  the 
pain  of  hunger,  that  points  out  approaching  evil,  and  warns  how 
to  obviate  it.  It  is  necessary  indeed,  for  the  welfare  of  society, 
that  death  should  not  be  exactly  foreseen  ;  but  it  is  necessary,  for 
its  welfare  also,  that  it  should  nob  be  so  very  sudden  and  frequent, 
as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  reliance  on  the  continued  co-operation  of 
others,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  woi^ld.  The  present  con- 
stitution of  things  seems,  even  when  considered  only  in  its  civil  re- 
lations, admirably  adapted  for  such  a  mediium  as  is  requisite, — ^giv- 
ing to  the  circumstances  that  precede  death,  that  moderaU  terror^ 
which  is  necessary  for  saving  from  rash  exposure  to  them,  and 
still  leaving  death  itself  as  an  event,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid,  perhaps  for  a  time,  but  not  wholly  to  avoid. 

All  the  advantage,  however,  which  is  thus  produced  by  the 
painful  maladies  of  life,  I  readily  confess,  would  be  too  slight  to 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  amount  of  pain,  which  arises  from 
these  maladies.  But  it  is  still  a  circumstance,  and  an  important 
one,  to  be  placed  in  the  scale,  though  it  be  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  preponderance  or  an  equipoise.  The  true  preponderating 
weight,  compared  with  which  every  other  circumstance  seems  al- 
most insignificant,  is  that  which  I  have  next  to  consider,— the  re- 
lation  of  pain  to  moral  character. 
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It  is  of  advantage  to  the  moral  character  in  two  wajs,- 
waming  from  vice  by  the  penalties  attached  to  Ticious  conduct, — 
and  as  giving  iirength  to  virtue^  by  the  benevolent  wishes  which  it 
awakes  and  fosters,  and  by  the  very  safferings  themselves,  which 
are  borne  with  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation. 

That  pain,  in  many  instances,  warns  and  »m>e$  from  vice,  I 
scarcely  stop  to  prove.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  oar  bodily 
ailments  .become,  morcdlyf  so  important.  How  much  of  temper- 
ance arises  from  them !  The  headach,  the  sickness,  the  languor, 
the  more  lasting  disease,  may,  indeed,  have  little  effect  in  over- 
coming habits  of  confirmed  debauchery ;  but,  which  is  of  far  more 
importance,  how  many  slight  and  temporary  indulgences  in  vice 
do  they  prevent  from  being  confirmed  into  habiu.  How  many  in- 
genuous and  noble  minds  are  there,  which,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  it  is  so  difficult  to  resist  example,  that  offers  Itself  in  the  se- 
ductive form  of  pleasure,  would  pass,  from  excess  to  excess,  and 
lose  gradually  all  capacity  of  better  wishes,  but  for  those  ailments, 
which  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  sort  of  hadiiy  can$cienee^ — a 
conscience  that  reproaches  for  the  past,  and  that,  in  reproaching 
for  the  past,  calls  to  beware  of  the  future.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  as  warning  not  from  intemperance  merely,  but  from  e:oe* 
ry  species  ofviee^  is  the  conscience,  which  most  truly  deserves  that 
Dame, — ^the  sense  of  self-degradation,  when  we  have  acted  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  a  being  so  nobly  gifted, — that  dreadful  voice, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fly,  because  it  is  with  us  wherever  we 
may  fly,  and  which  we  can  still  only  in  one  manner,  by  acting  so 
as  to  merit  not  its  silence  only,  but  its  applause. 

Such,  independently  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  fears  of 
futurity,  wrhicb  religion  superadds^  are  the  advantages  of  pain,  as 
warning  from  vice.  By  the  kindness  of  our  Creator,  there  is  a 
connection  established  between  that  bodily  indu]gence,^-which 
does  not  merely  occupy  the  time  of  virtue,  but  renders  us  incapa- 
ble of  virtue,  and  a  hodUy  uneasiness^ — ^that  reminds  us  for  what 
more  important  purposes  we  were  formed ;  and,  by  a  still  more 
salutary  provision,  there  is  a  connection  still  more  permanent,  by 
which  the  commission  of  a  single  crime  is  to  us,  for  ever  after,  in 
the  painful  remorse  that  is  felt  by  us,  an  exhortation  to  virtue, — 
and  an  exhortation  that  is  more  urgent  and  efficacious,  as  the 
painful  remorse  itself  is  more  severe. 
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The  advantage  of  rafferbg  theD,  as  a  warning  from  vice,  is 
anfficiently  obviotis, — at  least  in  that  constitution  of  thin^fs,  in 
which  man  is  capable  of  vice  and  virtue. 

But,  in  such  a  constitution  of  things,  is  it  less  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  virtue  itself,— of  that  noble  virtue  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  man, — a  virtue,  that/«e{t  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  and 
that  heart  its  own, — that  can  see  a  thousand  pleasures  tempting  it 
from  duty,  and  can  look  on  them  with  as  liftle  desire,  as  it  would 
feel  to  quit  its  path  wh^n  hastening  to  dischai^  some  high  office, 
merely  to  gather  a  few  wild-flowers  that  were  blooming  at  a  dis- 
tance,— a  virtue,  to  which  there  may  be  peril  but  not  foar^ — ^that 
sees  nothing  truly  worthy  of  being  dreaded  hut  vtce,  and  tbat 
counts  no  sufferii^  above  its  streng^th,  which  has  ecfnteienee  for  its 
support,  and  God  for  its  approver. 

When  we  look  on  some  father  of  a  family  on  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness, what  is  it  that  we  see  ?  There  are,  indeed,  the  obTiooi 
characters  of  wffering.  On  his  own  countenance,  there  is  that 
paleness  which  seems  as  if  it  scarcely  knew  -how  to  smile,  and 
there  is  perhaps  in  his  eye  a  sadness,  of  more  than  disease, — a 
sadness  which  has  its  cause,  not  in  his  own  heart,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  others.  On  the  faces  of  those  around  him,  there  is  no  look, 
but  ef  gprief ; — for  the  hope  that  may  rise  at  times,  is  but  the  feel- 
ing of  a  moment,  and  is  not  sufficiently  lasting,  to  alter  the  fixed 
character  of  the  melancholy  countenance.  All  that  our  msrt  tftt 
behold,  then,  is  grief.  But  do  our  hearts,  when  our  eyes  are  thus 
occupied  with  an  aspect  of  evil,  see  nothing  more  ?  Do  iAey  not 
look  beyond  the  moment,  and  perceive  virtue  pret^iu  as  truly  as 
sorrow,  and  diffiising  her  better  induence,  which  is  not  to  be  lost, 
e?en  when  the  grief  has  passed  away  ?  The  little  bosoms  aroond 
that  bed,  have  already  acquired  a  benefit  of  which  they  are  not 
conscious ;  and,  even  when  this  hour  is  not  present  to  them,  the 
gentleness  of  this  hour  will  still  remain.  There  will  be  a  quick- 
er disposition,  to  feel  for  others  what  they  have  themselves  saf- 
fered, — a  warmer  love  for  those  who  have  wept  with  them  to- 
gether,— a  pottence,  more  ready  to  endure,  from  the  remembrance 
of  that  venerable  form,  who,  in  resigning  his  spirit  to  God,  resign- 
ed with  meek  submission  to  the  same  Almighty  care  the  happi- 
ness of  many,  whose  happiness,  far  dearer  to  him  than  hisx>ivo, 
was  the  last  object  which  earth  presented  to  his  thoi^ht. 
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If  the  kiDd  affections  be  hUningiioihB  heart  whidi  feeU  them— 
blessiegs,  of  which*the  heart  must  be  unworthy,  indeed^  that  would 
divest  itself  of  them,  for  all  the  bappin^s  of  another  kind,  with 
which  the  most  sensual  "would,  decorate  to  themselves  a  world  of 
g^udj  felicit7;--rin  which  passive  pleasure  was  i|ll  thM  was  to  be 
known,  without  one  virtue  to  be  felt,  and  consequently,  without 
on<&  virtuous  act  to  be  remembered,— rif  the  kind  :affections  be  so 
ipestii^able,  thtdt  also  must  he  inestimable,  by  which  these  affec- 
tions are  best  promoted.  The  grief  of  one^  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, may  be  the  pity  of  tnany^  and  may/foster.^  therefore,  the  be- 
nevolence of  .many, — so  careful  is  Nature  tb  produce  what  is  good 
in  itself,  at  the  least  expense  of  individual, suffering.  3ut  there 
must  be  griefs  if  there  be  piiy  ;-^and  without  occasional  feelings 
of  pity,  tber«  is  comparatively  little  regard.  ^For  wJHch  child  is 
it,  that  the  heart  of  the  mQther,  who  strives  to  idivide  her  atten- 
tions equally^  feels  in  secret,^  notwithstanding  every  effort  toeqbal- 
.ize  her  love,  the  warmest  attachment  ?  It  is  for  that  one  which 
has  been  feeble  from  infancy ,'-:-which  has  existed  only  by  her  con- 
tinned  care^ — which  has  deprived  her  of  most  hours  of  occopation 
or  amusement  abroad,--of  most  hours,  at  night, .of  .repose.  This 
single  instance  m^ht  be- sufficient  lo  show,  the  relation  of  pity,  to 
the  growth  of  bentvolmi  affection  in  gentraL  There  is  not  a  house 
of  suffering,*  which  is  not,  by  the  very  siiffering  which  it  presents, 
a  ichool  of  virtue  ;.  and  .we  do  not  distinguish  the  influence,  on  our 
moral  character,  which  such  lessons  produce^  merely  because  the 
influence  is  the  result  of*innomerable  lessons,  the  effect  of  each  of 
wt^ich  is  slight,  though,  wiikout  the  whole^  there  could  be  little  af- 
fection of  any  sort.  It  is  like  the  influence  of  the  dew  on  the 
plant.  We  do  not  trace  the  .operation  of  a  single  drop  of  mois- 
ture, but  we. know,  that,  without  the  cherishing  influence  of  many 
such  drops,  there  could  not  be  that  flower,  which  is  at  occe  so 
beautiful,  and  so  frag^otv 

If  we  love,  then,  the  benevolent  affections,  we  n)ust  not  repine 
that  there  exists  in  nature,  that  which  gives  birth  to  those  aflec* 
tiona,  and  which  calls  them  into  exercise. 

Vain  are  thy  flioa^Cs,  O  child  of  mortal  birth, . 
And  impoteot  thy  toogue.'    Is  thy  short  ipan 
•        '     -    Capacious  of  this  ahiVerBal  flraine  ? 

Thy  witdom  all-fofficient  ?    Tboo,  alas  i 
VOL.  lu.        '  60 
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Dost  tbott  aspire,  (a  jod^e  between  the  Lord. 
Of  nature  and  hit  works  ?    To.  lift  thy  yoii;^, 
Against  the  sof^reign  order  he  decreed 
All  good  and  lovelj  ?--Td  bbspheme  the  bands, 
or  tenderness  innate^  and  social  lore. 
Holiest  of  things  ;— ;b)r  which  the  genersil  orb 
Of  being,  as  bj  adamantine  links, 
.   Was  dfawn  to  perfect  union,  and  sustainM 
From  everlAsting  !  Hast  tbon  felt  the  pan|;8 
Of  softening  sorrow,  of  indignant  seal 
So  grievous  to  the  soul,  as  thence  to  wish 
The  ties  of  nature  broken  from  thj  frame,— 
That  so  thy  selfish,  unrelenting  heart,. 
Might  'cease  to  mourn*  its  lot, — no  longer  then 
The  wretched  heir  of  erils  not  its  own  ? 
.O  fair  benevolence  of  generous  minds  ! 
O  man,  by  nature  form'*d  fpr  all  mankind.  * 

Sbch  is  the  influence  of  sufTering,  in  producing,  or  at  least 
cherishing  into  far  greater  viyidness  of  affection,  the  virtues  of  be- 
nero/ence,— and  consequently,  Its  influence  in  increasing thedeligbt 
which  the  benevolent  afiections,  so  richly,  or  rather  so  inexhaos- 
tibljr  afibrd.  But  if  its  influence  be  decidedly  favourable  to  tbis 
clas^  of  virtues^  it  is  far  more  essential  to  Ihe  virtues  of  self-com- 
mand.  It  is  adversity  in  some  one  of  its  modifications,  which  alone 
teaches  us  what  we  are.  We  must  be  in  situations  in  which  it  is 
perilous  to  act,  before  we  can  know  that  we  have  the  courage 
wbich  is  necessary  for  acting ;  we  must  engage  with  fortune,  be- 
fore we  know  .that  we  have  the  poweror  being  its  victor.  It  is 
for  tbis  reason,  that  Seneca  accounts  him  the  most  unhappy  'of 
'  mankind)  whom  the  gods  have  not  honoured  with  adversity,  as 
worthy  of  subduing  it.  "  Nihil  infelicius  mihi  videtuf  eo,  cui  ni- 
hil unqtiam  evenit  adversi.  Non  licuit  enim  illi  se  expiriri :  ut  ei 
voto  iflifluxerint  omnia,  ut  antevotum;  male  tamen  de  illo  Dii 
judicaverunt. ;   Indignus  visus  est,  a  ^uo  vinceretur  fortuna."t 

There  are  -griefs  wliich  we  pity,  and  which  it  is  virtue  to  pity. 
But  who  is  there,  that  has.  ever  daired  to  pity  Mutius  ScKvola, 
when  he  placed  his  hand  in  the  flame,-^Regulus,  when  he  return- 
ed to  torture, — Arria,  when  she  fixed  the  poniard  in  her  breast, 

•  Pleas,  of  the  Imai^.  B.II' 
t  De  Provid.  Tom.  I.  p.  310. 
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and  said  so  traly,  ]P9'oii  dolet  ?  Should  w^  not  feel^  in  prefuming 
to  pity/  what  common  minds  might  shrink  to  behold,  or  shrink 
even  to  conceive,  that;  we  were  guilty  of  a  sort  of  insult  to' the 
magnanimity  which  we  i^dmired  ?  Th^e  is  a  voice'  within  us, 
which  would  say  how  enviable  is  that  glorious  spirit!  and  coward* 
ly  as  our  souls  are,  there  is  only  the  feeblest  of  nnankind,  that 
could  think  of  classing  virtue,  victorious  over  every  sorrow  which 
assails  it,  ais  on  a  level  even  with  thie.  empire  of  the  world. — if 
that  empire  were  to  be  possessed  by  one,  who  could  inflict  tor- 
ture, indeed,  on  thousands,  but  who  would  tremble  atthe  thought' 
of  suffering  one  of  the  evils  which  he  inflicts^ — though  that  evil 
were  the  slightest  which  could  be  inflicted,  and  the  moral  lobject 
for  which  he  was  called  to  suffer  it,  the  noblest  for  which  man 
could  suffer?  .  .    "• 

In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  strive  to  say  that  God,  if  he  be  good, 
should  produce  happiness  only  ;— r-he  should,  indeed,  produce  hap- 
pinesi^-T-hni  if  he  should  produce  happixiess, — that  is  to  say,  what 
the  world  counts  happiness, — he  should  still  more  produce  that, 
which  even  die  world  itsek*  regards  with  an  admiration,  still  great- 
er  than  prosperity  itself,  in  Its  most  flattering  /orm.  The  very 
throbbing  of  oun  heart,  at  the  tale  of  fortitude,  confutes  our  quer* 
ulous .impiety.  It  tells  us,  that  even  we  esteem  it  nobler  to  be 
placed  in  situations,  in  which  we  may  exercise  virtue,  with  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  acting  as  becomes  men,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  all  who  are  themselves  worthy  of  approbation, 
than  to  be  placed  in  situations,  in  which  we  have  envy^  indeed, 
but  the  envy  only  of  those  who  think  of  our  ^orlune,  and  hot  of  our- 
selves. .  Our  hearts  th^en  tell  us,  that  the  world  in  which  man  is 
hat  placed^  is  a  world  like  that  in  which  he  u  placed,— a  world  in 
which,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  to  struggle  witb  a£9^ic- 
tioi>,  he  may  in  that  very  struggle,  have  the  delight  of  know- 

.  ing  that  he  is  more  'virtuous  to-day  *  thaa  he.  was  yesterday, 
-^that  he  is  .'rising  in  excellence,— that  there  are '  multitudes 
whom  his  example  'will  animate  to  similar  Victory  over  that 

'  evil  within  the  heart,  which  is  the  only  evil  that  deserve  our  de- 
testation or  our  fear ;   and  that  he  has  become  less  unworthy  of  . 
'  admission  into  the  presence  of  that  God,  whose  presence,  when 
virtue  is  admitted  to  it,  is  at  once  immortality  and.  joy. 

If^  in  contrast  with  sucU  a  character,- we  were  to  strive  to 
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form  to  ounelTM  a  picture  of  life  without  one  tiiSering,  but  with- 
out one  beneToleot  feeliDg,  or  on*  joj  of  conscieDce,  whj  ia  it 
that'  we  should  bhuh^  to  ouraeWes,  in  preferring  such  a  life, — and 
that  we  join  internally  v^ith  such  conscioua  approbation  in  that 
great  prayer,  which  Juvenal  oflen  to  as,  as  all  that  is  worthy  of 
man? 

Fortem  potce  aDimum,  el  mortis  terrore  carentem  ; 
Qui  ■patium  yitae  extremum  inter  muDera  pooat 
*     Nator« — qui  ferre  qbeat  quoicunque  labonet— 
Neiciat  iratcf ,  ctipiat  nihil,  et  potioret 
Hercalis  eromaa*  credat  taeTotqae  laborea» 
£t  yeaere,  et  ccniis,  et  p\vmh  Bardaaepali.^ 

^^  Ask  thy.  own  heart,'^8ay8  Akensidei  after  describing,  in  one 
of  the  most  splendid  passages  of  his  poem,  the.  adonration  with 
which  we  still  enter  into  the  fortunes  of  the  hermc  states  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  sorrow  and  indignation  which  we  feel  in  thinking  of 
the  tyranny  before  which  they  sunk  : 

Thpt  defaced, 
ThoB  widely  mournfal,  when  the  prospect  thrilli 
Tfij  beating  bpiom,— when  the  patriot^s  tear 
Slarts  from  thine  eje»  and  thy  extended  arm 
In  fancj  hurls  the  tbanderbolt  4>f  Jove 
To  fire,  the  impioas  wreatB  on  Philip's  brow, 
Or  da>h  0<;^?iaa  from  bit  tropbied  car  s 
Say,  does  thy  secret  soul  repiuf  to  taste 
The  big  distress  ?    Or  wonldsH  thou  then  exchange 
Those  heart««nnoUiog  sorrows  for  the  lot 
Of  hftn  who  sits  amid  the  gaody  herd  *' 
Of  mute  barbariaais  bending  to  his  nod, 
And  bears  aloft  bis  gold-invested  Atmt^ 
And  says  within  himself,  ^'  I  am  a  king, 
And  wherefore  sbpuld  the  clamorooi  voice  of  wo 
intrude  upon  mine  ear?''— The  baleful  dregs 
Of  these  late  ages,  this  inglorious  draught ' 
Of  servitude  and  follj,have  not  yet, 
^  Bleit  be  the  Eternal.  Ruler  of  the  world  * 
Pefird  (o  snch  a  depth  of  sordid  shame 

•  Sat.  X«  V.  357--^3. 
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•    Tbe  native  hoDoan  of  the  ha  man  soul ; 
If  or  to  effacM  tbe  Image  of  ito  sire.*   . 

We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  that  man  is  formed  for  something 
more  than  pleasure — that  the  afflictions  of  this  world,  are  sources 
of  all  that  is  noble  in  us — and  that,  what  it  is  for  the  dignity  of 
man  to  feel^  it  could  not  be  unworthy  of  God  to  bestow. 

*  Pleas,  of  tlie  Tmag.  B.  11. 
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LECTURE  X€V. 

ON     THE    GOODNESS    OF    THE    DEITT— OBJECTIONS    OBVIATED; 
DUTIES  TO  THE  DEITY. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the 
objection  commonly  urged  against  the  goodnesM  of  God,  from  the 
existence  of  «ii^rtng  in  the  universe. 

If  to  suffer  were,  iqdeed,  a//,  and  no  advantage  flowed  from  it, 
.to  the  individual  himself,  or  to  thofie  around  him,  then  might  its 
existence  be  a  proof,  that  he  who  willed  it  as  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  things,  without  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  system, 
was^at  least  to  thq  extent  of  the  suffering,  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  not  to  produce,— <lefective  in  benevolence.  It  is  a  coa- 
clusion,  which  we  might  be  unwilling  to  admit,  iAdeed,  because 
our  hearts  are  too  strongly  impressed  with  that  divine  goodness, 
which  we  feel  in  the  constitution  of  our  own  internal  frame,  as 
much  as  in  that  magnificent  dispfay  of  it,  which  is  every  where 
around  us,  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  belief,  if  expressed  in  words, 
as  impiety'  and  ingratitude.  But,  if  to  suffer  be  joU^  th«  belief, 
from  the  expression  of  which  we  should  still  perhaps  shrink  with 
a  feeling  of  reluctant  assent,  must  not  the  less  be  in  our  heart,  tf^ 
resistible. 

The  question  which  is  of  so  much  importance  for  us,  then,  is, 
whether  to  suffer  be  the  whele  of  suffering  ?  or,  whether  there  do 
not  flow  from  it  consequences,  which  so  far  overbalance  the  tern- 
pornry  evil^  as  to  alter  its  very  nature  ?  since,  in  that  case,  the 
existence  of  what  is  essential  to  so  much  good,  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  Divine  benevolence,  wojuld  be  a  proof  of  that  reiy 
benevolence.  If,  in  such  circumstances  of  greater  resulting  ad^aiir 
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taffe,  man  had  not  been  formed  capable  of  suffering,  God  would 
then  have  been  Um  good.  « 

This  question,  it  was  the  object  of  my  last  Lectucie  to  consid* 
er ;  and,  if  the  obserrations  which  I  •then  made  were  satisfactory, 
they  must  hare  shown,  that,  if  Virtue  be  excellent^  the  capacity  of 
mfftring^  by  which  virtue  is  formed  or  perfected,  must,  when  this 
greaf  relation  of  it  is  considered,  be  allowed  to  hare  itself  an  ex- 
cellence, that,  is  relative  to  the  excellence  produced  by  it  With- 
out it,  we  might,  indeed,  have  been  what  tke  world,  in  its  common 
language,  terms  huppyj — the  passive  subjects  of  a  series  of  agreeable 
sensations ;  but  we  could  not  have  had  the  delights  of  conscience, — 
we  could  not  have  felt  what  it  is  to  be  fnagnanunaue^-^to  have  the 
toil,  and  the  combat^  and  the '  victory ,t— to  exult  that  we  have 
something  within  us,  which .  is  superior  not  to  danger  only,  but 
which  can  yanquish  even  pleasure  itself, — ^to  feel  that  we  are  not 
merely  happier  than  we  were,  but  nobler  than  we  were, — ^worthy 
of  being  admitted  to  other  exercises  of  virtue,  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  a,  power  that  may  hope  to  prevail  in  them, — andwor* 
thy  almost  of  the  approving  glories  of  that  God  who  sees  every 
secret  conflict,  and  who  is  its  Judge  and  Rewarder^  as  well  as  its 
Witness. 

When  I  say,  that  without  Virtue  we  might  be,  perhaps,  what 
the  world  terms  happy ^  I  do  injustice  even  to  the  sordid  sentiments 
of  those,  whom,  in  opposition  to  the  better  part  of  mankind,  we 
commonly  designate  by  the  name  of  the  world.  The  very  lowest 
of  the  mob  may  wish,  indeed,  for  the  grandeur,  which  he  sees  in 
the  pialace  and  the  equipage  of  the  indolent  voluptuary.  But  his 
highest  admiration  is  not  for  him.  It  is,  if  his  country  was  ever.  • 
oppressed,  for  some  hero,  whose  adventures  in  struggling  to  re- 
sist that  oppression,  have  become  traditionary  in  the  very  tales 
and  ballads  of  the  cottage,— who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  strug- 
gle, had  difficulty  after  difficulty  to  encounter,'  and  whose  life  of 
peril  at  last,  perhaps,  was  terminated, — wilh  the  triumph  of  con- 
science, indeed, — but  in  all  the  bodily  torture  which  a  tyrant  could 
inflict.  If  a  religious  persecution  have  ever  raged  in  his  land,  his 
admiration  is  in  like  manner  kept  for  those  whom  he  feels  a  sort 
of  pride,  in  considering  as  martyrs  of  his  faith, — who  are  known  to 
him,  not  as  rich  or  powerful,  but  as  sufferers,  poor,  perhaps,  like 
himself,  and  distinguished  only  by  that  heroic  suffering,  which  en- 
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dean  tbem  to  his  reverence.  There  it  dot  a  peaaabt  of  the  rud- 
est order,  who  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  comparing  to  such 
men,  the  indolent  and  careless  possessor  of  half  the  land  which 
he  has  ever  seen.  If  the  choice  were  given  to  htm  of  either  situ- 
ation, and,  if  he  were  to  prefer,  as,  under  the  influence  of  sensod 
desire,  he  might  prefer,  the  passive  ease  and  Inxary  of  the  one, 
to  the  active  virtue  of  the  other,  bis  own  heart  woald  saj  to  him, 
that  he  had  made  an  unworthy  choice  ;•— it  would  tell  him,  that 
he  had  preferred  the  ku  to  the  more  noble, — he  would  have  re- 
morse, even  in  entering  on  the  possession  of  what  he  before  re- 
garded as  happiness,— and  the  fnartyr  or  the  hero  would  haunt  las 
memorj  hke  the  remembrance  of  a  crime. 

Even  the  world  then,  in  tkeir  estimation  of  excellence,  look  to 
something  more  than  a  succession  of  passive  sensations ;  and  it  is 
sorely  a  singular  misconception  of  benevolence,  which  would  re- 
quire of  God,  that  he  should  make  man  no  nobler  than  that  spe- 
cie! of  being,  which  even  comntfon  minds  feel  to  be  lem  noble, 
than  the  being  which  man  is  capable  of  becoming,  in  the  present 
system  of  things^ — that  it  should  be  an  imperfection  in  the  Dirine 
goodness,  to  have  rendered  us  susceptible  of  heroic  virtue, — that 
is  to  say,  to  have  placed  us  in  circumstances,  without  which  there 
can  be  na  heroic  viptne,-^and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Him^  from 
the  very  excellence  of  his  nature,  to  have  made  us  nic^  as  the 
best  and  noblest  of  us  would  blush  to  be. 

Count  all  Che  adTaotai^e  profperont  Vice  attaiM, 
*Tii  but  what  Virtue  fliei  from  and  disdaios.* 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term  happiness,  tike  that  which, 
on  a  former  occasion,  it  seemed  to  me  of  so  much  importance  to 
point  out  to  you,  in  the  analogous  word  desire,  as  giving  rise  to 
much  of  the  sophistry  on  this  and  on  other  kindred  questions, 
-^in  which  it  fumishe^  the  declaimer  against  pure  disinterested 
virtue,  with  the  appearance  of  a  deceitful  triumph,  when  a  clearer 
analysis  of  a  single  word  explanatory  of  its  double  meaning,  might 
have  shown  the  fallacy  on  which  the  triumph  was  founded.  Hap- 
pinesf  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  qU  that  is  desirabU^-r 
in  which  case,  to  a  good  mind,  that  can  perceive  all  the  relations 

•  Essay  on  Mao,  £p.  IV.  v.  99. 
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of  Suffering,  aod  feel  the  importaot  moral  advantag^es  which  result 
from  it,  it  may  be  said  to  include,  in  certain  circumstances,  in  which 
pleasure  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  a  sacrifice  of  rirtue,  even 
suffering  itself.  At  other  times  it  is  used  to  signify  only  what  is 
immediauly  pleaturabUy  and,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  excludes  suf* 
fering.  What  is  pleasurable,  and  what  is  desirable,  are  not  to  be 
accounted  words  of  exactly  the  same  import,  if  we  attend  to  all 
the  variety  of  our  desires.  I  have  shown  in  some  of  my  former 
Lectured,  that  in  many  cases, — indetfd,  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  if  we  analyse,  with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  whole  mental 
process,  so  as  to  discover  what  it  is  which  is  directly  present  to 
the  mind,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  desire — ^it  is  not  pleasure 
which  we  thus  directly  desire,  but  some  other  immediate  object, 
which  pleasure  may  indeed  accompany,  but  to  which  pleasure  is 
only  an  acco&paniment.  That .  the  immediate  object  of  our  de- 
sire, for  example,  in  rushing  to  the  relief  of  one  who  is  in  danger, 
is  not  the  pleasure  of  giving  relief,  but  the  relief  itself, — the  sub- 
sequent contemplation  of  which  is,  indeed,  by  a  bountiiful  provis- 
ion of  Heaven,  associated  with  delight,  as  the  failure  in  the  at- 
tempt to  afford  it,  is  accompanied  with  pain — but  which  we  desire 
instantly,  without  regard  to  our  own  personal  delight  that  would 
follow  it,  or  the  pain  that  would  be  felt  by  us,  if  the  relief  were 
not  given.  The  same  constitution  of  our  nature,  which  has  made 
pleasure  directly  desirable,  has  made  many  other  objects  of  our 
thought  directly  desirable,  and  ^ among  the  rest  virtue, — not  for 
the  single  reason  that  virtue  is  pleasant,  any  more  than  we  desire 
pleasure  as  pleasure,  merely  because  it  may  be  consistent  with 
vijftue, — ^but  because  it  is  the  very  mature  of  virtue,  and  the  very 
ofiture  of  pleasure,  as  contemplated  by  us,  to  be  desirable,  wheth- 
i^r  separate  or  combined.  These  different  objects,  which,  in  many 
cases,  coincide  as  desirable,  in  many  cases  may  be  balanced  against 
each  other, — and  we  may,  when  both  are  incompatible,  according 
as  one  or  the  other,  is  to  certain  minds,  or  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, an  object  of  greater  or  less  desire,*  sacrifice  a  mere  pleasure 
for  a  virtue, — a  virtue  for  a  mete  pleasure.  We  may  not  always, 
then,  in  the  competition  of  two  objects,  desire  what  is  immediate- 
ly the  more  pUoiing^  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, — for  pleas- 
ure, as  mere  pleasure,  we  have  seen,  is  far  from  being  the  sole 
direct  object  of  desire ;  but,  it  is  very  evident,  that  whatever  be 
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the  direct  object  of  desire,  we  must  always  desire  that  which  hai 
seemed  to  us  the  more  desirable — since  this  is  only  another  mode 
of  expressing  the  rery  fact  of  the  superior  desire  itself;  and  the 
double  sense  of  the  term  desirabUj  in  expressing  thi$  prevailiog 
influence,  and  consequently  the  happiness,  which  is  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  the  gratification  of  our  desires, — has  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  pleasure^  which  is  thus  often  used  as  synonymooi 
with  that  which  is  desirable,  is  truly  the  uniform  object  of  our  de- 
sire. It  seems,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  when  desirableness  is 
falsely  limited  to  mere  pleasure,  that  to  exclude  suffering  is  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness,  and,  therefore,  to  the  goodness  of  that  Be- 
ing who  wills  our  happiness.  But  if  happiness  be  understood  more 
generally,  as  the  attainment  of  that  which,  in  all  the  circumstaoces 
in  which  we  may  be  placed,  is  regarded  by  us  as  most  desirable, 
— then  suffering  itself  Uj  in  many  situations  eneuiial  to  it,  wbeo  to 
suffer  is  to  be  more  virtuous, — and  not  to  have  produced  the  capac- 
ity of  that  virtuous  suffering,  which,  in  many  -cases,  we  prefer  to 
pleasure,  would,  in  those  cases,  have  contributed  less  to  our  happi- 
ness, in  this  best  sense, — and,  coAseqoently,  been  less  benevolent, 
than  not  to  have  produced  the  pleasure,  which  even  we  regard  as 
inferior  to  the  suffering. 

Ipsa  quidem  Tirtut  pretiam  tibi  ;— lolaque  late, 
Fortuoae  tecura  nolit, — ^oec  faicibaB  ollii 
Erigitur,  plaaiuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi, 
Nil  opis  externae  cupieoa,  all  iodi|^a  laodii 
Divitiis  animosa  tuit. 

It  is  for  its  own  sake,  indeed,  as  indicative  of  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  our  nature,  that  virtue  truly  is  to  tu  of  richest  value. 
Even  though  all  preference  of  t<,  however,  were  a  mere  balanoM^ 
ofpleaswres^  without  any  regard  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  as 
an  object  of  noblest  desire,  the  capacity  of  mffering,  as  esseottal 
to  the  highest  pleasure  of  conscience,  might  be  truly  a  gift'of  (fi- 
vine  bounty.  At  present,  with  all  the  distraction  of  earthly  things, 
and  earthly  passions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  pleasure  so  deUgbtfuI, 
as  the  remembrance  of  our  own  heroic, conduct,  in  any  occasion 
that  admitted  of  heroism ;  and,  in  a  state  of  purer  being,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  heroism  may  be  still  more  elevating  and  de- 
lightiul.     If,  with  all  the  notions  which  it  involves,  of  our  virtae 
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and  the  approving  regard  of"  God,  it  constitate  the  highest  pleas- 
ure, of  which  a  created  being  is  capable,  it  is  no  impeachment  of 
any  divine  perfection  to  suppose  that  the  Deity, — though,  with 
the  power  of  making  his  creatures  happy  in  various  ways,— could 
not  give  to  a  finite  and  dependent  being,  any  happiness  greater 
than  that,  which  is  by  its  very  nature  the  greatest  which  the  con- 
stitution of  a  finite  and  dependent  being  admits, — any  more  than 
even  he  could  make  a  circle  triangular,  or  form  a  line  larger  than 
an  infinite  one.  The  joys  of  conscience,  as  they  extend  through 
our  immortal  existence,  might  thus,  even  in  a  barter  of  pleasures 
and  pains,  be  very  cheaply  purchased  by  the  short  sufferings  of 
earth, — and  God,  therefore  be  benevolent,  in  placing  us  in  circum- 
stances which  enable  us  to  make  the  purchase. 

This  might  be  the  case,  even  though  the  most  heroic  gener- 
osity were  to  be  valued  only  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure,  and 
though  we  were  to  omit  in  our  estimate  of  virtue,  all  for  which 
it  is  most  precious^  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous.  ^^  Prospera  in 
plebem,  ac  vilia  ingenia  deveniunt;  at  calamitates  terroresque 
mortalium  sub  jugum  mittere,  proprium  magni  viri-  est  Magnus 
es  vir ;  sed  unde  scio,  si  tibi  fortuna  non  dat  facultatem  exhibendae 
virtutis.  Descendisti  ad  Olympia;  si  nemo  preter  te — coronam 
habes,  victoriam  non  babes.''  Think  not,  I  beseech  you,  says  the 
same  eloquent  writer,  that  the  calamities  with  which  the  Gods 
may  have  favoured  us,  as  occasions  of  virtue,  are  to  be  dreaded 
as  terrible.  They  rather  are  to  be  esteemed  wretched,  who  lie 
torpid  in  luxurious  ease,  whom  a  sluggish  calm  detains,  on  the 
great  voyage,  like  vessels  that  lie  weltering  on  a  sea '  without  a 
gale.  The  bravest  of  the  army  are  they,  whom  the  commander 
selects  for  the  most  perilous  service.  They  do  not  repine  at 
their  general  when  they  quit  the  camp ;  they  say  only,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  strength  of  heart,  Behae  kwwn  weUhow  to 
choose.  Such,  too,  be  our  feelings  when  we  are  required  to  suf- 
fer, what  IB  terrible  only  to  the  coward  that  shrinks  from  it.  Let 
us  exult  in  the  thought,  that  Heaven  has  counted  us  worthy  of 
showing  what  the  noble  nature  of  man  can  overcome.  ^^  Nolite, 
obsecro  vos,  expavescere  ista,  quie  Dii  immortales,  velut  stimu- 
los,  admovent  animis.  Calatnitas  virtutis  occasio  est.  lUos,  merito 
quis  dixerit  miseros,  quos,  velut  in  mari  lento,  tranquillitas  iners 
*detinet.    Deus  quos  probat,  quos  amat,  indurat,  recognoscit,  ex- 
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ercet.  Quare,  in  casCris  qqoqoe,  periculota  fortiflBiinifl  imperan- 
tur.  Dax  lectitsimoa  mittit^  qai  nocturnit  hestes  aggrediantur  infli- 
diiS)  aut  explorent  iter^  aat  prsMidium  loco  dejiciant.  Nemo  eonim 
qui  exeunt  dicit,Jtfo/e  de  me  Imperator  meruii^ — sed  Bene  judUavii. 
Idem  dicant,  quicunque  jubentur  pati  timldia  igoaviaque  flebilit^ 
Digni  yisi  aomus  Deo,  in  quibua  experiretur,  quantum  bumana  na- 
tura  possit  pati.^' 

Wben  we  see*  then,  what  the  world  calh  the  aufferings  of  the 
▼irtuoua,  let  us  not  think  of  the  aufferinga  only, — for  this  would  be 
as  absurd  as  to  count  all  the  fatigues  of  the  busbandraaD,  without 
thinking  of  the  harvest.  Let  us  think  of  the  suffering  only  as  it  ii 
regarded  by  the  sufferer  himself; — as  that  which  proves  to  him 
what  he  is, — which  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  he 
is  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable,  not  of  pleasure  merely,  but  of 
that  which  is  far  dearer  to  hiro  than  pleasure  itself,  and  of  which 
he  would  not  resign  the  noble  consciousneas  for  all  the  sluggish  de- 
lights of  all  the  luxurious.  Let  us  think  of  him  as  the  inhabitant 
of  another  world,  to  which  his  virtues,  those  virtues  which  he  is 
now  maturing,  are  all  that  can  attend  him  from  this  earth, — when 
the  luxuries  of  earth  must  long  have  perished^  or  be  remembered 
only  from  their  relation  to  those  moral  feelings,  which  are  the  on* 
ly  feelings  that  are  immortal. 

^  The  opulence  of  a  wicked  mi^n,''  says  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  ^^the  high  posts  to  which  he  is  elevated,  the  horos^ 
which  is  paid  to  him,  excite  your  chagrin.  What !  say  you,  ii  it 
for  SDch  men,  that  wealth  and  dignities  are  reserved  ?  Cease  your 
unjust  murmurs  I  If  what  you  regret  as  good  were  substantially 
good,  the  wicked  would  not  enjoy  it ;  you  wouhi  be  the  possesMr. 
What  would  you  say,  of  a  great  man,  a  Turenne  or  a  Cond^,  who, 
after  having  saved  his  country,  should  complain  that  his  services 
had  been  ill  requited,  because,  in  his  presence,  some  sugar*plambs 
had  been  distributed  to  children,  of  which  he  had  not  got  his 
share  ?  Yoqr  complaint  is  not  better  founded.  Has  God,  then, 
nothing  with  which  to  recompence  you,  bat  a  few  pieces  of  coia, 
and  honour^  that  are  as  perishable  as  they  are  frivolous !" 

Weak,  fooliih,  man  !  will  lUaven  reward  us  there, 
With  the  lame  traib  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  ? 
Go,  like  the  lodian,  in  another  liA>, 
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Expect  tbj  dog,  thjT  bottle,  and  thj  wife  ; 
Ai  well  ai  dream  such  trifles  are  auigned 
As  toys  aad  empires,  for  a  Godlike  miod  !^ 

^^O  God!,  exclaims  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  have  pitj  on  the 
wicked !  for  thou  hast  done  everything  for  the  ^ooii,  in  having 
made  them^oo<i." 

In  giving  to  the  good  that  nature  by  which  thej  are  capable 
of  virtuoas  progress,  God  has,  indeed,  done  every  thing  for  the 
goody— far  more,  onqaestionably,  than  if  he  had  placed  them  in 
a  world  sqch  as  those  who  at  present  object  to  his  benevolence, 
wouhl  have  counted,  perhaps,  worthy  of  his  creation, — a  world  of 
such  indolence  and  passive  pleasure,  as  the  most  worthlessi  per* 
haps,  are  capable  of  enjoying  here, — a  world  from  which,  if  the 
option  were  given,  a  noble  spirit  would  gladly  hasten  into  that  bet- 
ter world  of  difficulty,  and  virtue,  and  conscience,  which  is  the 
scene  of  our  present  existence.  It  is  good  to  have  given  us  pleas* 
ure,  but  it  is  better  to  have  given  us  that,  which  even  ourselves 
feel  to  be  nobler  than  pleasqre. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point,  because  it  seemed  to  me 
the  most  important  on  which  I  could  have  dwelt.  Our  relation  to 
God, — to  our  Crealarj — Preserver^'-^RMwardw^ — is  surely  the  re- 
lation which  deserves  most  to  be  considered  by  us ;  and  1  am  anx- 
ious that  your  minds  should  not,  with  respect  to  that  great  Being, 
acquire  habits  of  unworthy  suspicion,  which,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  yesterday,  by  an  allusion  to  the  slighter  relationship  of 
earthly  intimacy,  we  should  blush  to  feel  in  the  case  of  man.  If, 
when  any  kindness  was  conferred  on  us  by  a  Friend,  we  were  to 
sit  down  and  deliberately  consider  whether  he  was  kind  in  confer- 
ring it  on  us,— whether  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  have  done 
for  OS  a  liitk  more— and  whether  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
complain  of  him  as  selfishly  penurious,  rather  than  to  feel  grati- 
tude to  him  as  beneficent,-*-if  we  were  to  do  this,  in  the  case  of 
an  earthly  friend,  should  we  look  upon  our9elves  with  the  same 
approbation  ?  And  is  God,  indeed,  less  worthy  of  our  confidence 
than  man ! — the  creature  whom  he  has  made  ! 

It  ia  when  we  rely  fully  on  his  goodness,  that  we  truly  enjo^ 

•  Essay  on  Mao,  Ep.  IV.  v.  17^—181. 
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that  goodoess, — it  is  then  that  adversity  disappears,  at  adveniifi^'' 
that  there  is  do  eril  which  we  may  not  convert  into  a  source  of 
advantage  ;  because  what  is  most  afflicting  is  Only  the  lesson,  or 
the  trial,  or  the  consammatioo  of  our  virtue ; — that  all  nature  is  em- 
bellished to  us  by  the  divine  presence,  as  the  scene  of  actions 
which  it  is  noble  to  perform,  or  of  sufiferings  which,  when  bone 
with  the  feelings  with  which  the  virtuous  bear  them,  it  would 
scarcely  be  too  strong  an  expression  to  term  delighifuL 

God,  then,  who  has  poured  on  us  so  much  enjoyment,  of  which 
it  is  virtuous  to  partake,  in  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  in  the 
frame  of  our  mind,  is  manifestly  benevolent,  in  calling  to  as  to  en- 
joy ;  and  though  less  manifestly,  he  is  not  less  truly  benevolent  in 
the  evils  which  he  has  given  to  our  virtue  to  bear, — the  commoo 
wants,  by  the  influence  of  which  the  whole  multitudes  of  our  race 
are  formed  into  a  society,  active  id  the  reciprocation  of  mutaal 
services, — and  the  greater  occasional  suflerings,  or  voluntary  per- 
ils, which  excite  the  compassion,  or  the  veneration  of  others,  and 
cherish,  in  the  heroic  sufferer  himself,  a  spirit  of  gentle  or  sublime 
virtue,  without  the  consciousness  of  which,  the  moral  scene 
would  scarcely  b€  an  object  of  delightful  interest,  even  to  human 
regard. 

If  the  system  of  things  has  thus  been  framed  by  a  God  of  be- 
nevolence, it  is  under  the  moral  gvoemmeni  of^a  benevolent  God, 
that  the  world  subsists, — under  the  government  of  a  God,  who  has 
shown  too  clearly,  by  the  universal  feeling  which  he  has  given  to 
all  his  moral  creatures,  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  disapprobation  of 
vice,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  high  estimate 
of  human  actions.  If  it  be  impossible  for  ourselves  not  to  feel  the 
approbation  of  certain  actions,  and  the  delinquency  that  is  implied 
in  certain  other  actions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  extend  these 
feelings  to  other  minds,  which  we  suppose  to  consider  with  the 
same  freedom  from  passion,  and  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of 
every  circumstance,  the  same  actions  that  are  approved  or  con- 
demned by  ourselves.  To  t»elieve,  that  pure  generosity  and  pure 
malice,  which  every  human  being  loves  in  the  one  case,  and  hates 
in  the  other  case,  as  soon  as  he  contemplates  them, — ^as  if  pointed 
out  to  his,  love  and  hatred,  by  the  author  and  enlightener  of  the 
heart, — are,  to  that  very  author  and  enlightner  of  the  heart,  the 
Same  in  every  respect,  except  as  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish 
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them  in  our  jadgment, — would  be  as  difficalt  for  as  or  almpst  as 
difficult,  as  to  believe  that  a  circle  and  a  .triapgle  hare  different 
properties,  only  as  conceived  bj  us,  and  appear  to  involve  exact- 
ly the  same  proportions  and  relations,  to  that  perfect  Intelligence, 
whom  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  have  distinguished  bj  the 
title  of  the  Supreme  Geometer. 

What  we  regard  with  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  we 
are  led  then  by  our  very  nature,  to  regard  as  objects  of  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  not  to  all  mankind  only,  but  to  every  Be- 
ing whom  we  imagine  to  contemplate  the  actions, — and  especial- 
ly to  Him,  who,  as  quickest  to  perceive  and  to  know,  must  as  we 
think,  by  this  very  superiority  of  discernment,  be  quickest  also  to 
approve  and  condemn. 

It  is  of  this  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation  in  the  divine 
nature,  that  we  speak,  when  we  speak  of  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed the  justice  of  God.  The  merit  or  demerit,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  feel,  we  consider  as  felt  by  him  who  has  thus  dis- 
tinguished them  to  our  heart,  and  who  has  the  power  of  making 
happy  what  he  approves,  and  of  verifying  to  the  wicked  the  an- 
ticipations of  their  own  remorse.  The  divine  justice,  as  it  is  an 
object  of  conception  to  human  beings,  b  nothing  more  than  the 
ampler  developement  of  these  human  feelings, — feelings  that  are 
human  indeed,  in  our  transient  love  or  hatred,  but  the  reference 
of  which  to  the  Deity  depends  on  a  principle  of  our  nature,  as  uni- 
versal as  that  which  leads  us  to  the  very  conception  of  the  Deity, 
as  a  power  existing  now,  and  existing  before  the  world  was  made. 
It  is  by  the  analogy  of  human  design,  that  we  infer  in  the  universe 
the  operation  of  a  mightier  designer;  by  the  analogy  of  human 
sentiment,  we  infer,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
jthe  universe,  those  moral  feelings  by  which  he  is  not  the  creator 
and  ruler  only  of  mankind,  but  their  judge-, — a  ju^e  whose  ap- 
probation is  already  felt  in  the  conscience  of  the  good,  as  his  dis- 
approbation is  already  not  less  felt,  in  the  gloomy  and  trembling 
conscience  of  the  guilty. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
which  we  are  led,  from  those  traces  of  his  character  which  the 
universe,  as  formed  by  him,  and  especially  our  own  spiritual 
frame,  which  is  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  the  universe, 
exhibit     The  most  interesting  of  all  inquiries,  terminates  in  the 
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moBt.pIeasing  of  all  results.  Whatef  er  power  it  might  baVe  been 
that  created  as,  beneTolent  or  croel,  to  that  power  we  most  bare 
been  subject,  without  any  manner  of  shelter,  because  there  was 
no  superior  sovereign  of  nature,  who  might  protect  and  avenge 
us.  We  might  have  been,  in  miserj,  what  our  imagination,  after 
bringing  together  all  the  forms  of  torture  which  the  oppressions 
of  this  earth  can  afford,  would  be  too  poor  of  images  to  represent 
Instead  of  a  tyrant,  however,  in  the  heavens,  we  discover  a  pow- 
er from  which  we  have  no  need  to  fly  for  succour ;  since  what- 
ever might  be  the  kindness  to  which  we  might  wish  to  fly,  it 
would  be  a  kindness  less  than  that  from  which  we  fled, — a  kind- 
ness far  less  than  that,  which  created  for  us  this  glorious  abode, 
and  which  gave  ua  the  means  of  rising,  with  the  consciousness  of 
virtue,  from  all  that  is  excellent  on  earth,  to  sublimer  and  happi- 
er excellence,  m  progressive  stages  of  immortality. 

In  this  view  of  the  wisdiom,  and  power,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  involved,  what  is  commonly  termed  our  du- 
ty to  God.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  indeed,  all  our  duties  are 
duties  which  we  owe  to  him,  who  has  endowed  us  with  every  gifl 
which  we  possess,  and  who  has  commended  these  duties,  by  that 
voice  of  conscience  which  speaks  in  every  breast.  But  the  duties, 
to  which  1  now  allude,  are  those  which  have  their  divine  object 
more  immediately  in  view,  and  which  consider  him,  in  those  gra- 
cious characters,  in  which  his  work  revealed  him  to  us.  It  is  our 
iluty  to  love  the  benevolence  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  to  feel 
pleasure  in  tracing  every  display  of  that  benevolence,  in  the  bap* 
piness  of  every  thing  that  lives, — and,  in  all  that  we  value  most  in 
ourselves,  to  rejoice  in  feeling  its  relation  to  the  Goodness  from 
which  it  was  derived,  and  in  expressing  our  dependence,  not  as  if 
the  expression  of  it  were  a  task  enjoined,  but  with  the  readiness 
of  love,-  that  overflows  in  acknowledgments  of  kindness  received, 
only  because  it  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  kindness.  If  a 
mere  earthly  friend,  whose  affection  we  have  delighted  to  share, 
is  separated  from  us,  for  any  length  of  time,  by  the  ocean  or  a 
few  kingdoms  that  lie  between,  how  delightful  to  us  is  every 
memorial  of  his  former  presence.  Our  favourite  walks  and  fa- 
vourite seats,  continue  'still  to  be  favourite  walks  and  favourite 
seats,  or  rather  they  acquire  new  beauty,  in  the  thought  that  they 
were  beautiful  to  other  eyes  that  now  are  absent.    There  is  no 
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coDvenatioD  so  pleasing  to  us,  as  that  of  which  his  virtues  are  the 
subject;  and  even  the  rudest  sketch  of  his  drawing,  or  the  verses 
which  he  may  have  left  unfinished,  are  regarded  by  us  with  far 
more  delightful  admiration,  than  paintings  and  poems,  which  sur- 
pass them  in  every  charm,  but  that  which  friendship  alone  could 
give.  We  not  merely  feel  all  this  affection  for  our  friend,  but  we 
feel  too,  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  crime  against  friendship,  to  re- 
gard with  indifference  any  thing  which  related  to  him ;  and  if  this 
be  a  crime  with  respect  to  earthly  friendship,  it  is  surely  not  less 
a  crime,  when  its  object  is  the  friendship  that  has  been  the'  source 
of  all  the  happiness  which  we  have  felt.  To  be  surrounded  with 
the  divine  goodness,  and  yet  to  feel  no  joy  in  contemplating  the 
magnificent  exhibition  of  it, — to  admire  any  works,  rather  than 
those  of  God,— and  far  from  delighting  to  speak  or  think  of  his 
moral  perfections,  to  give  our  thoughts  and  our  conversation,  in 
preference,  to  the  virtues,  or  still  more  gladly,  to  the  vices,  of 
those  of  whom  the  name  is,  perhaps,  almost  all  that  is  known  to 
us, — this  is  to  fail,  with  respect  to  the  Noblest  of  Beings,  in  a  du- 
ty, which,  if  that  nojblest  of  beings  could  divest  himself  of  bis  per- 
fections, and  become,  with  far  less  kindness  to  us,  a  creature 
like  ourselves,  we  then  should  blush  to  violate  to  our  mortal  ben- 
efactor. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  to  the  Deity,  is  to  dwell  with  delight  on 
the  contemplation  of  his  perfections, — to  cultivate  our  devout  feel- 
ings, as  the  happiest  and  noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable, — and  to  offer  that  worship  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  only 
offering  that  can  be  made  by  man  to  his  Creator.  ^^  Primus  est 
Deorum  cultus,  Deos  credere;  deinde  redd  ere  illis  majestatem 
suam,  reddere  bonitatem,  sine  qua  nulla  maje  stas  est  >— -scire  illos 
essei  qui  prsesident  mundo,  qui  universa  vi  sua  temperant,  qui  hu- 
mani  generis  tutelam  gerunt,  interdum  curiosi  sing^lorum.  Hi 
nee  dant  malum  nee  habent ;  ceterum  castigant  quosdam,  et  co- 
ercent ;  et  irrogant  poenas,  et  aliquando  specie  boni  puniunt.  Vis 
Deos  propitiare  ?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos  coluit  quisquis  imitatus 
est."*  Would  you  propitiate  the  Gods  ?  Be  good.  Whoever  has 
imitated  them,  has  already  offered  to  them  the  most  acceptable 
worship.  , 

•  Senec.  Epist.  Ep.  XCV. 
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Next,  in  order  to  the  duties  of  veneration,  aod  derout  ac« 
knowledgment  of  the  Divine  goodness,  is  the  duty  of  that  unre- 
pining  submission  to  his  will,  without  which  there  can  be  no  real 
belief  of  the  providential  goodness,  which  the  lips,  indeed,  may 
have  professed  to  believe,  but  the  lips  only.  If  it  would  be  oar 
duty  to  give  ready  obedience  to  the  arrangements  which  an  earth* 
ly  sovereign  makes,  for  the  security  and  general  happiness  of  bis 
little  state,  in  some  season  of  peril,  though  it  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  many  of  our  personal  comforts, — to  quit,  perhaps,  our  peaceful 
homes,  and  expose  ourselves,  in  the  band  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
to  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  protracted  warfare,  that  is 
foreign  to  all  our  tranquil  habits, — or  to  send  to  the  same  peril- 
ous warfare,  those  whose  life  of  rising  virtues  is  the  only  earthly 
thing,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  our  o^n  declining  years, — if  we  should  feel  it  guilt  aod 
disgrace  to  withhold  the  offering,  when  the  happiness  of  a  single 
state  is  the  object,  aod  when  he  who  requires  the  sacrifice  is  bat 
a  fallible  being  like  ourselves, — how  much  greater  guilt  and  mor- 
al disgrace  must  it  be,  to  hesitate  in  making  those  sacrifices,  or 
to  repine  when  they  are  made,  which  are  demanded  by  wisdom 
that  is  considered  by  us  to  be  incapable  of  error,  for  purposes 
which,  as  our  own  hearts  have  declared,  must  be  purposes  benefi- 
cent to  mankind.  Shall  the  warrior  rejoice  in  dying  in  battle  for 
bis  country,  or  even  for  his  prince  1  and  shall  we  feel  do  joy  in 
finishing  a  life  that  has  been  accordant  with  the  Divine  will,  in 
whatever  manner  the  same  Divine  will  may  require  it  of  us;  or, 
if  the  easy  oiYering  of  life  be  not  that  which  is  i*equired,  in  bear- 
ing a  little  longer  for  the  whole  community  of  mankind,  any  of 
those  evils,  which  we  should  never  shrink  from  bearing,  for  that 
small  portion  of  the  community  which  our  country  comprehends  ? 
'^  Shall  others  say,  O  beloved  city  of  Cecrops,''  exdaiina  Marcus 
Aurelius, — and  shall  1  not  rather  say, "  O  beloved  city  of  our  God  f 

These  views  of  the  Divinity, — ^the  habitual  love  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  ready  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  his  universal 
providence,  are  not  more  suitable  to  the  Divine  nature,  than  pro- 
ductive of  delight  and  consolation  to  him  who  entertains  them. 
They  distinguish,  indeed,  the  virtuous  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in 
serenity  of  happiness,  as  much  as  in  the  purity  of  heart,  from 
which  that  delightful  serenity  is  derived. 
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He  aeet  with  otber  eyes  than  Ibeira.-^ Where  they 

Behold  a  san,  be  views  a  Deity  ; 

What  makei  tbem  only  101116)  makes  him  adore. 

Titles  and  hooours.,  if  they  prove  bis  fate. 

He  lays  aside,  to  find  his  dignity  : 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  prood ; 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 

Another^s  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  : 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  hoaveo, 

Nor  «toops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his  peacQ. 

His  joys  create*  theirs  murder  futvre  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think, 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun.* 

The  trac  existence  of  man  is,  indeed,  scarcely  begun  on  earth. 
There  is  an  immortality  awaiting  him, — and  all  which  Is  most 
worthy  of  being  prized  in  the  short  period  of  his  mortal  life,  is  the 
relation  which  it  may  have  to  those  endless  ages  that  are  to  follow 
it  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  this  future  state  of  continued  existence. 

m 

•  Night  Thoughts,  Night  Eighth. 
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LECTURE  XCVL 

ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  finished  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer  on  the  relation  which  man,  in  his  earthly  existence, 
hears  to  that  greatest  of  heings,  from  whom  every  thing  which 
exists  has  derived  its  origin.  We  foond,  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  abundant  proof  of  a  designing  Power,  that  arranged 
them  in  their  beautiful  regularity ;  and,  in  the  happiness  which 
they  tend  to  produce,  a  proof  not  less  strong,  of  the  benevoUnee 
which  has  arranged  them  for  purposes  so  gracious. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator,  howev- 
er,  do  we  consider  only  a  relation  that  terminates  with  the  few 
years  of  our  mortal  life  ?  When  every  thing  external  fades  upon 
our  eye,  does  the  spirit  within,  that  almost  gave  its  own  life  to  ev- 
ery thing  external,  fade  likewise, — or  is  there  not  something,  over 
which  the  accidents  that  injure  or  destroy  our  mortal  frame  have 
no  power, — that  continues  still  to  subsist,  in  the  dissolution  of  all 
our  bodily  elements,  and  that  would  continue  to  subsist,  though 
net  the  body  only,  but  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  external  things,  were  to  pass  into  new  forms  of  combina- 
tions, or  to  perish,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  in  the  void  of  the 
universe.  • 

There  %$  within  us  an  immortal  spirit.  We  die  to  those  around 
us,  indeed,  when  the  bodily  frame,  which  alone  is  the  instrument 
of  communion  with  them,  ceases  to  be  an  instrument,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mind  which  it  obeyed*  Bat,  though  the  body  mould- 
ers into  earth,  that  spirit  which  is  of  purer  origin  returns  to  its 
purer  source.  What  Lucretius  says  of  it  is  true,  in  a  sense  far  no- 
bler than  that  which  he  intended : 
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Cedit  itein  retro  de  terra  quod  fait  ante, 

Id  terrain ;  led  qaod  miMuin  eit  ex  aetherii  oris. 

Id,  runui  ccsli  folgeotia  templa  receptant.* 

That  we  do  not  die  wholly  is  a  belief  so  consolatory  to  our 
self-importance, — to  which  annihilation  seems  more  than  a  mere 
priyation  of  enjoyment,  and  rather  itself  a  positive  evil — that  our 
hope  of  immortality  may  be  supposed,  like  every  other  hope,  to 
render  us  credulous  of  that  which  we  are  eager  to  believe. 
There  is  a  principle,  too,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you,  when  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  love  of  glory,  as 
a  mere  emotion,  that  may  aid.  this  credulity — a  principle  by  which 
the  very  thought  of  our  nam^,  as  our  name,  at  the  most  distant 
period,  seems  to  us  to  involve  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  those 
very  feelings,  which  are  all  that  seem  to  us,  in  our  conception,  to 
constitute  ourselves.    To  think  of  any  thing  as  ours  at  any  particu- 
lar period,  is,  as  I  then  explained  to  you,  to  feel  as  if  we  were 
truly  existing  at  that  particular  period ; — because  it  is  to  have 
combined  the  conception  of  the  particular  object,  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  the  conception  of  that  self  which  is  known  to  us  by  some 
conscious  feeling,— and  which,  as  conceived  by  us,  therefore,  must 
always  carry  with  it  the  notion  of  consciousness ;  and  the  frequen- 
cy of  this  illusion,  by  which,  in  thinking  of  our  name,  or  of  other 
objects  connected  with  im,  we  extend  into  futurity  the  conception  of 
our  consciousness,  though  it  might  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
belief  of  immortality,  must  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  strengthen  the 
belief,  if  once  existing.    It.is  necessary,  therefore,  in  entering  on 
an  inquiry,  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned,  to  divest  our- 
selves as  much  as  possible  of  the  influence  of  our  wishes  ;    and,  if 
we  cannot  iuqunre  with  the  impartiality  of  absolute  indifference — 
to  inquire,  at  least,  with  the  caution  of  those  who  know  their  own 
partial  wishes ;    and,  knowing  these,  know  in  what  manner  they 
are  likely  to  be  influenced. 

The  change  which  death  produces,  is  the  most  striking  of  all 
the  'changes  which  we  can  witness,  even  though  we  should  not 
believe  it  to  imply  the  dissolution  of  the  principle  that  felt  in  life, 
and  thought  It  is  at  least  to  our  senses,  the  apparent  cessation  of 
every  thought  and  feeling.    There  is  no  bloom  on  the  cheek, — 

•  De  Rerum  Nat.  Lib.  11.  v.  998—1001. 
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no  motion  in  the  limb, — no  lustre  in  the  eye.  Eren  these  are  bat 
the  slightest  changes.  There  is  no  Toice  or  look  of  reflection, — 
no  apparent  consciousness, — nothing  but  a  .little  quicker  tendency 
to  decay,  to  distinguish  him,  who,  but  a  few  moments  before,  was, 
perhaps,  Wise  and  cheerful,  and  active,  full  of  retnembrances  and 
hopes,*^from  the  insensible  statue  that  has  been  dug  from  the 
quarry,  and  slowly  fashioned  into  the  semblance  of  his  shajfe. 
With  such  a  change  before  our  eyes,  it  is  unquestionably  allowa- 
ble to  doubt,  at  least,  whether  any  thing  have  truly  survived  this 
change ;  or  whether  thought  and  feeling  have  not  ceased,  wholly, 
by  the  injury  of  that  mechanism,  in  connection  with  which  alone, 
they  become  objects  0f  our  knowle^e. 

It  is  unquestionably  allowable,  as  I  have  said,  to  those  who 
have  never  made  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  exhibits  these  phenomena,  objects  of  their  re* 
flection,  to  doubt,  whether  all  the  functions  of  life  may  not  be 
destroyed,  in  that  moment  which  destroys  the  more  obvious  func- 
tions, that  alone  come  under  the  survey  of  our  senses.  If  the 
phenomena  of  thought,  be  phenomena  that  consist  only  in  the  pky 
of  certain  organs,  the  destruction  of  those  organs  must  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  thought  itself.  It  would,  then,  be  as  absurd  to 
speak  of  the  continuance  of  consciousness,  when  there  are  no  con- 
scious organs,  as  to  speak,  of  the  continuance  of  musical  vibratioDS, 
without  a  single  elastic  body. 

If  there  be  nothing,  then,  distinct  from  the  material  frame, 
which  is  manifestly  subject  to  decay,  our  doubt  may  be  converted 
into  certainty,  or  at  least,  may  almost  be  converted  into  certainty. 
We  may  say  then,  that  death  which  destrojrs  the  oi^^ization,  de- 
stroys the  capacity  of  feeling,  because  it  destroys  that  in  which 
feeling  consists.  The  elemente  of  that  which  once  thought^  may 
subsist  in  a  different  form,  and  may,  perhaps,  even  at  some  remote 
period,  become  again  elements  of  a  sitnilar  organization,  and  agaia 
constitute  propositions  or  passions,  as  they  before  constituted  some 
truth  or  error,  or  emotion  of  love  or  hate ;  but  they  must  meet 
again,  by  some  new  arrangement,  beforje  they  can  thus  become 
feelings ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  may  have  been  blown  aboat 
by  the  winds,  or  become  a  part  of  these  very  winds,  or  formed 
elements  of  various  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  as  little  sen- 
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tient  as  the  other  inscneible  elements  with  which  thej  mingled,  in 
all  the  play  of  chemical  compositions  and  decompositions. 

This  conclusion,  as  to  the  absolute  mortality  or  chemical  de- 
composition of  that  which  feels  and  thinks,  seems  irresistible,  if 
our  reasonings  and  gassions,  and  whate?er  forms  our  consciousness, 
be  only  certain  particles  variously  mingled,  and  variously  adher- 
ing or  changing  their  place,  according  to  the  new  play  of  chemi- 
cal affinities,  as  new  element?  may  be  added  to  disturb  the  parti- 
cles of  thought,  or  certain  other  elements  subtracted  from  the 
thinking  compound.  But,  on'  this  supposition  of  particles  of  thought^ 
the  whole  force  of  the  conclusion,  from  the  change  in  decomposi- 
tion, of  the  other  bodily  particles,  depends.  If  our  material  frame 
be  not  ihaughi  Uselfj  but  only  that  which  has  a  certain  relation  to 
the  spiritual  principle  of  thought,  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  its 
feelings  and  volitions,  and  to  perform  the  beautiful  functions  of 
life,  as  long  as  the  relation,  which  He  who  established  it  made  to 
depend  on  a  certain  state  of  the  corporeal  organs,  remains, — it  is 
as  little  reasonable,  to  conclude  from  the  decay  or  change  of  place 
of  the  pariicUi  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  mere  state  of  rela- 
tive subserviency,  that  the  spirit,  united  with  these  organs,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  that  the  musician  to 
whom  we  have  oftea  listened  with  rapture^  has  ceased  to  exist,. 
when  the  striqgs  of  his  instrument  are  broken  or  torn  away.  It  no 
longer,  indeed,  pours  on  our  ear,  the  same  delightful  melodies ; 
but  the  skill  which  poured  from  it  those  melodies,  has  not  perish- 
ed with  the  delightful  sounds  themselves,  nor  with  the  instrument 
that  was  the  oi^n  of  enchantment  The  enchanter  himself,  with- 
out whom  the  instrument  would  have  been  powerless,  exists  still, 
to  produce  sounds  as  delightful ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  melody, 
the  creative  spirit,  from  which  the  melody  originally  flowed,  can 
delight  itself  with  remembered  or  imagined  airs,  which  exist  only 
as  remembered  or  imagined,  and  are  themselves,  as  it  were,  a,  part 
of  the  very  spirit  which  conceives  them. 

It  is  on  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  thought,  then,  as  mere 
maiier^  or  as  eamething  dutinetjfram  matter^  that  the  chief  fierce  of 
the  argument  seems  to  me  to  depend.  If  matter  be  all, — and  that 
which  thinks  and  feels,  decay  like  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
though  the  cause  of  immortality  may  even  then  not  be  absolutely 
hopeless,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  many  difficulties  not  easy  to 
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be  removed.  If  matter  be  not  all,— or  rather,  if  matter  have  no- 
thiag  in  common  with  thought,  but  be  absolutely  and  wholly  dift- 
tinct  from  the  thinking  principle,  the  decay  of  matter  cannot  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  the  decay  of  mind,  unless  some  other 
reason  can  be  shown  for  the  mental  dissolulioa,  than  the  mere  ex- 
ternal decay  itsf  If;  still  less  can  it  be  considered  as  indicative  of 
such  mental  decay,  if  every  notion  which  we  are  led  to  form  of 
the  mind,  imply  qualities  inconsistent  with  the  very  possibility  of 
such  a  change  of  decomposition,  as  the  body  exhibits. 

The  great  inquiry  then  is,  whether  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  particles  of  tnatter — a  certain 
number  of  particles  affected  in  a  certain  manner  in  that  which  we 
term  an  organ,  forming  half  a  hope, — a  different  number  of  parti- 
cles forming  half  a  fear ;  or  the  quarters  and  halves  of  our  hopes 
and  fears,  being  formed  not' merely  of  different  numbers  of  senti- 
ent particles,  but  perhaps  too  of  particles  that  are  themselves  in 
their  absolute  nature,  or  in  their  specific  affection  at  the  moment, 
essentially  different. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  I  abstained  from  allusion  to  the  great  controversy  of  the 
materialists  and  immaterialists,  or  at  least  made  only  very  slight 
illusion  to  it, — ^because  the  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  men- 
tal phenomena,  considered  simply  as  phenomena,  that  succeed  each 
other  in  a  certain  order,  and  are  felt  to  bear  to  each  other  certain 
relations,  are  independent  of  any  views  which  we  may  be  led  to 
form  of  the  nature  of  the  eubetanee  itself,  which  exhibits  these  va- 
rious but  regular  phenomena  of  thought — and  I  was  desirous  of 
accustoming  you  to  ^x.  your  attention  chiefly  on  those  simpler  and 
more  productive  investigations.  But  though  the  materialist  and 
immaterialist  may  unite,  in  the  results  of  their  analytical  inquiries 
into  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought,  and  though  they  may 
form  similar  arrangements  of  those  phenomena,  simple  or  com- 
pound, their  different  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aahatance 
which  displays  these  phenomena,  cannot  be  regarded  as  unimpor* 
tant,  in  a  question  which. relates  to  the  mere  permanence  of  the 
substance  itself, — a  permanence  which  is  to  be  admitted  or  reject- 
ed, very  nearly,  according  as  one  or  other  of  those  opinions,  is  it- 
self to  be  admitted  or  rejected. 

b  there  any  principle  of  thought  and  feeling,  then,  distinct 
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from  that  extended,  diTiaible  mass,  which  we  term  the  corporeal 
frame  ? 

If  our  consciousness  were  to  be  trusted,  as  to  the  indiyisibility 
of  the  sentient  principle,  it  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  make 
any  inquiry  beyond  it.  .  The  savage,  indeed,  in  the  lowest  form  of 
savage  life,  who  is  too  much  occupied  with  bodily  necessities,  to 
think  of  himself  in  any  other  light,  than  as  that  which  requires 
food,  and  feels  pain  from  the  want  of  a  necessary  supply  of  it,  or 
as  that  which  is  capable  of  inflicting^or  receiving  a  deadly  blow, 
may  never  have  put  the  question  to  his  own  mind,  what  he  w,  and 
may  die,  without  having  ever  believed  or  disbelieved  in  a  state  of 
after  existence.  The  philosopher,  who  has  reflected  enough  to 
discover  the  folly  of  half  the  vulgar  creed,  which  i»  far  from  be- 
ing the  most  difficult  part  of  philosophy, — but  .who  has  not  reflect- 
ed and  discriininated  enough,  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  other 
half  of  a  system,  which  he  finds  it  easier  to  condemn  as  a  whole, 
yet  which  may  be  true  in  part,  though  false-  too  in  part, — may 
leave  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  to  be  believed  by  the 
believers  of  witchcraft  and  second-sight, — and  giving  his  whole 
attention  to  the  corporeal  process^  of  which  he  is  able  to  trace  a 
series  of  changes,  that  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  vulgar, — may 
think  that  in  thus  tracing  series  of  motions  unobserved  by  them, 
he  is  detecting  the  principle  of  life  itself..  But  all  mankind,  the 
mob,  the  sage  inquirer,  the  very  sceptic  himself, — when  they 
speak  or  think  of  ihetrueheSf  feel  a  sort  of  unity,  in  which  there 
are  no  parts, — the  unity  of  a  sentient  being,  which  if  they  think 
of  organs  at  all,  is  that  which  sees  in  the  eye,  hears  in  the 
ear,  saiells  in  the  nostrils,  itself  o»«  in  all^ — ^and  not  merely  eentir 
efU,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  that  term,  but  the  subject  of  various 
other  feelings  of  different  classes, — remembrances,  comparisons, 
hopes,  fears,  love,  indignation.  The  verbal  proposition  may  never 
have  been  formed  in  the  mind«-^<  w  one  being  which  ha$  been  the 
eubjeci  of  all  the  feelings  of  it/e, — and  merely  because  the  proposi- 
tion never  may  have  been  framed  in  words,  or  clearly  developed, 
the  09 altitude  may  be  regarded  as  not  having  felt  the  truth  itself. 
Yet  if  we  were  to  ask  of  any  one,  however  little  accustomed  to 
philosophical  inquiries,  whether  he  was  the  $ame  thinking  being 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  he  would  smile 
at  our  question ;   and  would  not  smile  less,  if  we  were  to  speak  to 
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him  of  the  diflhfioii  of  three*foarthft  of  a  joj»  and  half  a  joy ;  or  of 
the  many  co-exUtiog  happinesses  in  the  many  co-existing  atoms 
that  form  the  happy  organ  ;  the  simplicity  and  sameness  of  the 
thinking  principle, — of  that  principle  of  which  we  speak  as  essen- 
tially one,  whenever,  we  use  the  word  I, — ^having  heen  felt  hy 
him  tacitly,  withont  the  application  of  those  technical  terms,  the 
employment  of  which  might,  perhaps,  render  obscure  to  him,  what 
had  no  obscarity  till  it  was  darkened  with  language. 

What  am  I,  whence  producM,  aad  for  what  end  i 

'Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 

Am  I  the  abnndonM  orphan  of  blind  chance. 

Dropped  by  wild  atom*  in  disordered  dance  ? 

Or  fi^m  an  endlett  chain  of  caaiee  wrought, 

And  of  unthinking  f  ubttaace,  born  with  tboaght— 

Am  I  bttt  what  I  teem,  awre  flesh  and  blood, 

A  branching  channel  with  a  masj  flood  ? 

The  porpfo  stream  that  through  mjr  vessels  glides. 

Dull  and  unconscious  flows,  like  common  tides, 

The  pipei,  through  which  the  circling  juices  slray, 

Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they ; 

This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill,  * 

Of  mo?ing  joints,  obedient  to  my  will ; 

NursM  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree^ 

Waxes  and  wastes — I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 

New  matter  still  the  mouldering  mass  sustains ; 

The  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains ; 

And  from  the  fleeting  stream  repaired  by  food, 

Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood. 

Such  would  be  our  belief  if  we  were  to  attend  to  our  con- 
sciousness  alone.  It  would  tell  us,  that  what  we  term  /  is  not 
many  but  one, — that  it  is  the  same  being  which  hears  and  sees, 
compares  and  remarks ;  and  that  the  very  notion  of  plurality  and 
division  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  self,  as  the  notions  of 
existence  and  non-existence.  This  our  mere  consciousness  would 
tell  us.  But  does  not  reason,  in  this  case,  aid  rather  than  lessen 
the  force  of  this  unreflecting  belief? 

If  any  lover  of  paradoxes  were  to  assert,  that  fragrance  is  a 
sound, — music  a  brilliant  colour, — hope  or  resentment  a  sensiatioo 
of  touch,  he  surely  could  not  expect  a  very  ready  assent  from  those 
whom  he  addressed ;  and  yet,  void  of  proof  as  all  these  proposi- 
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UifDB  would  be,  and  opposite  to  oor  experience,  and,  therefore,  re 
Uuiuely  abtwrd^  they  would  imply  no  absolute  absurdity.  The  same 
great  Being  who  has  made  the  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  colour, 
and  melody,  to  result  from  affections  of  certain  organs,  might  have 
made  them  to  arise  from  causes  reciprocally  different.  The  ai^ 
fection  of  the  organ  of  smell  might,  under  a  different  arrangement, 
have  been  followed  by  the  sensation  which  we  now  ascribe  to 
sound,— the  affection  of  the  ear,  by  the  sensation  which  we  now 
ascribe  to  fragrance,— -and  the  propositions  that  are  now  absurd, 
relatiyely  to  our  present  arrangement,  would  then  have  been  re- 
latively true.  The  asserter  of  malma/inn,  however,  is  the  assert- 
er  of  a  doctrine  not  rtlaiwtly  absurd  only,  but,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  abiohUely  absurd; — a  doctrine  which  does  not  state  agree- 
ments of  qualities,  of  which  there  is  no  proofs  but  agreements  of 
qualities  which  are  absolutely  incompatible. .  In  affirming  the  prin-* 
ciple  of  thought  to  be  maierialj  he  makes  an  affirmation  very  near- 
ly the  same  in  kind,  or,  at  least,  as  contradictory,  as  if  he  were  to 
pronounce  of  »  whole,  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  its  con- 
stituent parts,— or  of  one,  that  it  is  $m>en  hundred  andjljiy* 

So  much  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argumehts  of  the  materialist,  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  with  his  system  the  simplicity  of 
thought,  arises  from  the  false  supposition  of  unity,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  thinking  organ,  as  if  it  were  one  substance,  because 
he  has  given  one  name  to  a  multiplicity  of  substances, — that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recal  to  your  attention  the  inquiries  which 
engaged  us  in  a  very  early  part  of  the  course,  when  we  consider- 
ed the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  and  especially  that  de- 
partment of  physical  science,  which  relates  to  objects  as  co-ex- 
isting in  space. 

We  then  found,  you  will  remember,  that  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  term  a  body  as  if  it  were  one,  is  not  one  in  nature,  but 
one  only  in  relation  to  our  inability  of  distinguishing  the  space,  or, 
•—if  there  be  in  any  case  actual  contact, — the  lines  of  contact 
which  separate  the  corpuscles,  that  are^  on  account  of  this 
inability  of  perception,  which  is  relative  to  our  weak  organs, 
included  by  us  in  a  single  term,  with  an  imaginary  unity  which 
ourselves  alone  have  made;  and  that  what  we  term  the 
properties  of  the  mass;  are   the  properties   not  of  one   sub- 
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stance,  but  of  these  co-existing  atoms  which  are  in  themseWes, 
and  must  always  be,  substances  separate  and  independent 

What  the  materialist  may  be  pleased  to  term  the  a¥gan  of 
thought, — whether  it  be  the  whole  brain  and  nerres,  or  only  a 
part  of  the  brain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  corporeal  frame  which 
he  may  choose  to  consider  as  intelligent^ — ^is  not  one,  then,  but  a 
multitude  of  particles,  which  exist  near  to  each  other,  indeed,  but 
which  are  as  little  one,  as  if  they  existed  in  the  diflGerent  planets 
of  our  system,  or  in  the  planets  or  suns  of  different  systems.  The 
unity  which  we  give  to  the  oi^ao,  by  considering  its  separate 
atoms  in  a  single  glance,  is  a  unity  which  it  does  not  possess ;  and 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  by  imagining,  that  we 
have  discovered  a  unity  which  may  correspond  with  the  simplici- 
ty of  our  feelings,  because  we  have  discovered  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent corpuscles,  to  the  multitude  of  which  we  have  chosen  to 
give  a  tingle  name.  An  organ  is  not  one  substance,  but  many  sub- 
stances. If  joy  or  sorrow  be  an  affection  of  this  organ,  it  is  an  a^ 
fection  of  the  various  substances,  which,  though  distinct  in  their 
own  existence,  we  comprehend  under  this  single  term.  If  the  af> 
fection,  therefore,  be  common  to  the  whole  system  of  particles,  it 
ia  not  one  joy  or  sorrow,  but  a  number  of  joys  and  sorrows,  corres- 
ponding with  the  number  of  separate  particles  thus  affected, — which, 
if  matter  be  infinitely  divisible,  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  little  joys  and  sorrows,  that  have  no  other  relation  to 
each  other,  in  their  state  of  infinitesimal  division,  than  the  rela- 
tions of  proximity,  by  which  they  may  be  grouped  together  in 
spheres  or  cubes,  or  other  solids,  regular  or  irregular,  of  pleas- 
ures or  pains,-^but  by  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become 
one  pleasure  or  pain,  more  than  any  particle  of  insentient  matter 
can  become  any  other  particle  of  insentient  matter,  or  any  mass  of 
such  matter  become  any  other  mass.  We  can  conceive  the  parti- 
cles of  the  moon  to  be  mingled  with  the  particles  of  our  earth, 
and  to  co-here  with  them  in  actual  contact;  but  the  number  of 
particles  that  form  the  moon,  canuot  become  the  very  particles 
that  now  form  the  earth,  however  intimately  mingled.  Each  par- 
ticle has  still  its  own  independent  affection,  and  these  affections  of 
a  myriad  of  particles  are  still,  only  the  affections  of  a  myriad  of 
particles.  It  is  vain  to  say,  then,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  this  ir- 
resistible objection,  from  the  felt  unity  of  the  being  which  we 
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term  self,  that  our  thoughts  and  feelings  are  not  qualities  of  the 
particles  as  thej  exist  simply,  hut  of  the  whole  congeries  of  pariir 
cU$  as  existing  in  one  beautiful  piece  of  lir'mg  mechanism  ;  for  this 
is  only  to  repeat  the  yerj  difficulty  itself,  and  to  assign  the  insu- 
perable difficulty-  as  a  deliverance  from  the  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  whoU  of  which  materialists  speak,  whether  they  term  it  a 
congerieSf---an  organ,— ^r  a  system  of  organs,  is  truly  nothing  in 
itself.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  mere  word  invented  by  ourselves, — 
a  name  which  we  give  to  a  plurality  of  co-existing  objects,  not  a 
new  object,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heap.  A  thousand  atoms, 
near  to  each  other  or  remote,  are  only  a  thousand  atoms,  near  or 
remote ;  and  are  precisely  the  same  atoms,  with  precisely  the 
same  qualities,, whetbei^  we  consider  them  singly,  or  divide  them, 
-in  our  conception,  by  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  or  give  to  the  whole 
one  comprehensive  name,  as  if  a  thousand  were  but  a  greater 
unit.  There  is  no  principle  of  unity  in  them .-  it  is  the  mind  con- 
sidering them,  that  gives  to  them  all  the  unity  which  they  have, 
or  can  have. 

In  considering  a  resnlt  of  a  combination  of  parts,  we  are  too 
apt  to  confound  the  multitude  of  separate  effects,  with  that  single 
great  result,  to  which  we  give  a  particular  name.  Thus,  melody 
is  the  result  of  a  few  impulses,  which  a  how  gives  to  the  strings 
of  a.  violin;  and  we  consider  this  melody  as  one  effect,  when  in 
truth  it  is  ofM  only  as  a  feeling  of  our  mind,  that  is  simple  and  in- 
divisible^ not  as  a  st&te  of  compound  and  divisible  matter.  All 
that  is  not.  mental^  is  a  multitude  of  effects— a  multitude  of  parti- 
cles of  the  sounding  body,  of  the  interposed  air,  of  the  vibrating 
oi^n,  alternately  approaching  and  receding.  A  multitude  of 
those  was  necessary,  indeed,  to  produce  in  the  mbd,  by  their  con- 
curring influence,  the  musical  delight  But  each  corpuscular  ef- 
fect may  be  distinguished,  in  our  conception  at  least,  from  every 
other  effect  that  co-exists  with  it  In  the  instrument — the  air — 
the  organ— the  particles  are  all  separate  and  independent  The 
material  phenomenon  is  truly,  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is  wholly 
material,  a  multitude  of  phenomena, — the  concurrence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  states  of  a  multitude  of  particles,  of  the  musical  instrument 
—the  elastic  medium— ^the  organ  of  sense — the  brain,  without 
any  unity  whatever.  The  properties  of  the  co-existing  atoms, 
in  this  great  whole,  are  the  properties  of  the  parts ,  and,  if  the 
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qualities,  states  or  affections  of  the  parti^  were  laid  oat  of  estima- 
tion, nothing  wonld  remain,  to  be  estimated  as  a  quality,  state,  or 
affection  of  the  whole. 

The  distinction  which  I  bare  now  made,  is  one  with  which  it 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  important,  that  your  minds  should  be  fol- 
ly impressed ;  because  it  is  to  indistinct  analogies  of  this  sort,  that 
the  materialist,  when  he  has  no  other  retreat,  Is  accustomed  to 
fly.  for  shelter.  The  very  analogy  of  melody  to  which  I  have 
now  alluded,  is  a  favourite  example.  It  is  one  effect,  though  re- 
sulting from  the  state  of  a  number  of  particles ;  and  if  music  flow 
from  a  material  organ,  it  is  said,  why  may  not  thought  t  If,  indeed, 
what  alone  is  properly  termed  music,  the  sensation  or  series  of 
sensations  that  follow  certain  affections  of  the  sensorial  o^;aa' 
that  which  is  felt  at  every  moment,  as  one  and  indiyisible — ^were 
itself  one  organic  result,  a  state  of  the  difisibie  organ  and  not  of  a 
substance  that  is  by  nature  indivisible,-— -<A«i,  indeed,  every 
thought  might  likewise  be  material.  But  in  asserting  this,  the  ma- 
terialist begs  the  very  point  in  question,  assuming  without  proof, 
what  he  yet  professes  to  attempt  to  prove.  It  is  evident,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  what  alone  is  one  in  all  that  multitude  of  effieds 
from  which  melody  results,  the  musical  deKghi  itself,  is  not  the 
state  of  the  musical  instrument,  nor  of  the  vibrating  air— and  as  little 
is  it  proved  to  be  a  state  of  any  number  of  particles  of  the  brain. 
It  is  one  result,  indeed,  but  it  is  one,  only  because  it  is  an  affection 
of  that,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  simple ;  and  till  we  arrive  at 
the  sentient  principle  itself^  there  is  no  unity  whatever,  but  a  aiol- 
titude  of  states  of  a  multitude  of  vibrating  particles.  When  the 
materialist^  then,  adduces  this  or  any  other  example  of  resultins 
unity,  as  illustrative  of  otganic  thought,  all  which  you  will  find  to 
be  necessary,  is  simply  to  consider  what  it  is  which  is  truly  one, 
in  the  result  that  is  adduced  as  one,  and  you  will  find  in  every  in- 
stance, that  the  point  in  dispute  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  the 
example  adduced  to  prove  it — that  there  is  no  real  unity  io  all  the 
material  part  of  the  process,  and  that  the  unity  asserted  is  truly  a 
mental  unity — the  unity  of  a  mental  (eeling,  or  the  unity  of  a  nseie 
name,  for  expressing  briefly  the  many  co-existing  states  of  many 
separate  and  independent  particles,  which  we  have  chosen  to  de- 
nominate a  single  mass. 

In  the  Letter^f  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  to  Martins  Scrib- 
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lerus,  of  which  I  before  read  to  yoa  a  part,  the  argument  of 
those  who  consider  thought  as  a  quality  of  many  part%ele$^  is  stat* 
ed  ludicrously  indeed,  but  with  as  much  real  forcei  as  in  the  rea- 
soning of  which  it  is  a  parody. 

^^  To  the  learned  Inquisitor  into  Nature,  Martinus  Scriblerus ; 
the  Society  of  Freethinkers  greeting. 

^^  Grteum  Cofftt^Haiue^  May  7. 

*<  It  is  with  unspeakable  joy  we  have  heard  of  your  inquisitive 
genius,  and  we  think  it  great  pity  that  it  should  not  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  in  looking  after  that  theological  non-entity^  common- 
ly called  the  Soul :  since  after  all  your  inquiries,  it  will  appear  yon 
have  lost  your  labour  in  seeking  the  residence  of  such  a  chimera, 
that  never  had  being  but  in  the  brains  of  some  dreaming  philoso- 
phers. Is  it  not  DoMmttraiion  to  a  person  of  your  sense,  Jthat, 
since  you  cannot  find  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  ?  In  order  to  set 
so  hopeful  a  genius  right  in  this  matter,  we  have  sent  you  an  an- 
swer to  the  ill  grounded  sophisms  of  those  craCk-brained  fellows,, 
and  likewise  an  easy  mechanical  explication  of  Perception  or 
Thinking. 

<«  One  of  their  chief  arguments  is,  that  Stlf-eafMcimwuu  can- 
not inhere  in  any  system  of  matter,  because  all  matter  is  made  up 
of  sereral  distinct  beings,  which  never  can  make  up  one  individu- 
al thinking  being. 

<^  This  is  easily  answered  by  a  familiar  instance.  In  every  Jack 
there  is  a  nuai'TOOiting  quality,  which  neither  resides  in  the  fly, 
nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  particular  wheel  of  the  jack,  but  is 
the  result  of  the  whole  composition ;.  so,  in  an  animal,  the  self- 
consciousness  is  not  a  real  quality  inherent  in  one  being,  (any 
more  than  meat-roasting  in  a  jack,)  but  the  result  of  several  modes 
or  qualities  in  the  same  subject.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain, 
the  weight,  the  cords,  &c,  make  one  jack,  so  the  several  parts 'of 
the  body  make  one  animal.  As  perception,  or  consciousness,  is 
said  to  be  inherent  in  this  animal,  so  is  meat-roasting  said  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  jack.  As  sensation,  reasoning,  volition,  memory,  &#. 
are  the  several  modes  of  thinking,  so  roasting  of  beef,  roasting  of 
mutton,  roasting  of  pullets,  geese,  turkeys,  &c,  are  the  several 
modes  of  meat-roasting.    And  as  the  general  quality  of  meat-roast- 
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^     .         r  4u  ^fj  matton,  pullets,  &c, 

qualities,  state,  or  aflfectioos  of  *'  '  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

tion,  nothing  would  remato  ^^  sensation,  intellection,  Toli. 

affection  of  the  whoU.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  mechanical 

The  distinction  whic       y 

seems  to  me  peculiarh  ^'Jl'^^^^  of  a  fiddle  to  plaj  tunes, 
ly  impressed ;  hecav  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j.^  .^  ^^^^ 
the  matenalist,  w^  ^.^  ^^^  gavotts,  are  as  much  real  qual- 
fly.  for  shelter.  <^he  thought  or  the  imagination  is  in  the 

now  alluded,  w     .^^^^mposes  them." 

suiting  from  ^'./^^  ^^  anatomists,  that  the  hrain  is  «i  congeries 
from  a  mat^  '^^^Jrate  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal 
what  a  or  ^/^^^q^  is  nothing  but  a  canal  of  a  great  length,  va- 
sensa  c  ^/./^ ^q j  wound  up  together.  From  the  arietation and 
•     >  ^   yjtii^^P^^^^  ^  those  canals,  proceed  all  the  different  sorti 

/^^gre  so  much  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  our  hypothe- 
/  m/  ^^  ^^^®  employed  one  of  our  members,  a  great  virtuoso 

A^^mberg  to  niake  a  sort  of  an  hydraulic  engine,  in  which  a 
^fiicAl  liquor,  resembling  blood  is  driyen  through  elastic  chan- 
'^jij  resembling  arteries  and  veins,  by  the  force  of  an  embolus  like 
^^  heart,  and  wrought  by  a  pneumatic  machine  of  the  nature  of 
(be  ^^^^r  w^^^  ropes,  and  puUies,  like  the  nerves,  tendons,  and 
jguscles ; — and  we  are  persuaded  that  this  our  artificial  man  will 
got  only  walk,  and  speak,  and  perform  most  of  the  outward  ac- 
tions of  the  animal  life,  but  (being  wound  up  once  a  week)  will 
perhaps  reason  as  well  as  most  of  your  country  parsons.''* 

If,  instead. of  asserting  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  affection 
of  many  particles,  in  which  case  it  must  evidently  partake  the  di- 
visibility of  the  organ  itself,  and  be  not  one  but  innumerable  separ* 
ate  feelings, — ^the  materialist  assert  it  to  be  the  affection  of  a  sin- 
gle particle^  a  monode, — ^he  must  remember  that,  if  what  he  choos- 
es to  term  a  single  particle,  be  a  particle  of  maUer^  it  too  must 
still  admit  of  division, — ^it  must  have  a  top  and  a  bottom,  a  right 
side  and  a  left, — it  must,  as  is  demonstrable  in  geometry,  admit  of 
being  cut  in  different  parts,  by  an  infinite  number  of  straight  lines; 
and  all  the  difficulty  of  the  composition  of  thought,  therefore,  i«- 

•  Popo'i  Workii  Vol.  V.  18mo.  Load.'  1812,  pp.  57--61. 
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as  before.    If  it  be  supposed  so  completelj  di- 
qualities  of  matter,  as  not  to  be  extended,  nor 
ii  visible,  it  is  then  mind  which  is  asserted   under 
^  itie,  and  eveiy  thing  which  is  at  all  important  in  the 

9^  ,fsy  is  conceded  ;  since  ail  which  can  philosophically  be 

p,     r'  ,by  the  immaterialist,  when  the  existence  of  mind  is  assert- 

^  jy  him,  is  the  existence  of  an  indi?isible  subject  of  all  those 

*ifections  which  constitute  the  very  existence  of  our  thoughts  and 
feelings*  If  the  mftteriali3t  be  unwilling  to  admit  the  word  niind^ 
in  allowing  the  reality  of  a  simple  unextended,  and,  consequently, 
indivisible  subject  of  our  various  feelings,  he  may  be  allowed  any 
other  word  which  may  appear  to  him  preferable ;  even  the  word 
atom  or  particle^  if  he  choose  still  to  retain  it.  But  he  must  admit, 
at  least,  that  in  this  case,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  there  is 
no  eridence,  from  the  analogy  of  this  very  bodily  dissolution  it- 
self, of  the  destruction  of  any  such  simple  partieUj  as  that  which  he 
finds  to  be  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
thonght. 

In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  the  materialist  may  profess 
to  consider  thought  as  moleftai,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  his  sys- 
tem is  irreconcileable  with  our  very  notion  of  thought.  In  say- 
ing, that  it  is  material^  he  says  nothing,  unless  he  mean  that  it  has 
those  properties  which  we  regard  as  essential  to  matter ;  for,  with- 
out this  belief,  he  might  as  well  predicate  of  it  any  barbarous 
term  that  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  or  rather  might  predicate  of 
it  such  a  barbarous  term  with  more  philosophic  accuracy ;  since, 
in  the  one  case,  we  should  merely  not  k$ww  what  was  asserted,  in 
the  other  case,  we  should  conceive  erroneously^  that  properties 
were  affirmed  of  the  principle  of  thought,  which  were  not  intend- 
ed to  be  affirmed  of  it  Matter  is  that  which  resists  esfnpremofi, 
and  is  dioinbU.  Mind  is  that  which  feels,  remembers,  compares, 
desires.  In  saying  of  mind  that  it  is  matter  then,  we  must  mean, 
if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  the  principle  which  thinks  is  hard  and 
divisible^ — and  that  it  will  be  not  more  absurd,  to  speak  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  affirmation,  or  the  quarter  of  a  hope, — of  the 
top  of  a  remembrance,  and  the  North  and  East  corners  of  a  com- 
parison, than  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  the  different 
points  of  the  compass,  in  reference  to  any  part  of  the  globe  of 
which  we  may  be  speaking.  The  true  answer  ao  the  statement 
VOL.  III.  64 
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of  the  materialist, — rthe  answer  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts^  on  the 
very  expression  of  the  plurality  and  divisibility  offuling^ — is,  that 
it  assumes  what,  far  from  admitting,  we  cannot  even  understand^ 
and  that,  with  every  effort  of  attention,  which  we  can  give  to  oar 
mental  analysis,  we  are  as  incapable  of  forming  any  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  quarter  of  a  doubt,  or  the  half  of  a  belief,  ss 
of  forming  to  ourselves  an  image  of  a  circle  without  a  central 
point,  or  of  a  square  without  a  single  angle; 

With  respect  to  this  poisibU  geometry  of  sematiatUf  as  divisi- 
ble into  parts,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  too  great  caution  of  Mr 
Locke,  by  giving  the  sanction  of  his  eminent  name  to  the  possibili- 
ty, at  least  of  the  superaddition  of  thought  as  a  mere  quality^  to  a 
system  of  particles^ — which  as  a  number  of  particles  have  no 
thought,  and  yet  have  as  a  whole,  what  they  have  not  as  parts  of 
that  whole, — has  tended,  in  a  great  degree,  to  shelter  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  materialist.  He  was  un- 
willing to  limit  the  divine  power ;  and  from  the  obscurity  of  oar 
notion  of  the  connexion  of  the  feeling^  of  the  mind,  in  any  man- 
ner, with  the  changes  induced  in  the  bodily  framd,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  annexation  of  thought  to  the  system  of  particles 
itself,  would  be  but  a  slight  addition  to  difficulties,  that  must  at  any 
rate  be  admitted.  He  forgot,  however,  that  a  system  of  particles, 
is  but  a  name  for  the  separate  particles  which  alone  have  any  real 
existence  in  nature, — that  the  affirmation  of  what  is  contradictoiy, 
like  plurality  and  unity,  simplicity  and  complexity,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  mere  admission  of  ignorance  ;  and  that,  though  we 
may  not  know  any  reason,  for  which  the  T>ei\^  has  been  pleased, 
at  least  during  opr  mortal  state,  to  render  sensations  of  (mr  miid 
dependent  on  affections  of  our  nervous  system^  there  is  no  more  ab- 
surdity in  the  affirmation  of  such  a  dependence,  than  in  the  asser* 
tion  of  any  other  physical  connexion  of  events, — of  niaterial  phe- 
nomena with  material  phenomena,  or  of  mental  phenomena  with 
other  phenomena  of  mind.'  If  the  presence  of  the  moon,  at  the 
immense  distance  of  its  orbit,  can  affect  the  tendencies  of  the  par- 
ticles of  water  in  our  ocean,  it  may  be  supposed  with  equal  readi- 
ness, to  produce  a  change  in  the  state  of  any  other  existing  snb- 
stance^  whether  divisible  into  parts,  that  is  to  say  material  or  in- 
divisible, that  is  to  say,  mind.  But  when  thought  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  quality  of  a  system  of  particles,  or  to  be  one  result  of  many 
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co^iListiqg  states  of  particles,  which  separately  are  not  thought, 
— something  more  is  affirmed,  than  that,  of  which  we  are  merely 
ifnorant  of  the  reason.  A  whole  is  said  to  he  different  from  all 
the  separate  and  independent  parts  of  a  whole  :  this  is  one  absurd- 
ity ;  and  that  which  is  felt  by  us  as,  in  its  very  nature,  simple 
and  iadiyisible,  is  affirmed  to  be  only  a  form  of  that  which  is,  by 
its  yery  nature,  infinitely  divisible.'  It  is  no  daring  limitation  of 
the  divine  power  to  suppose,  that  even  the  Omnipotent  himself 
cannot  confound  the  mathematical  properties  of  squares  and  hex- 
agons :  and  it  would  be  no  act  of  irreverence  to  his  power,  though 
it  were  capable  of  doing  every  thing  which  is  not  contradictory, 
to  suppose,  that  he  cannot  give  to  a  system  of  organs  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  the  qualities  of  all  the  separate  parts;  siace' 
the  organ  itself  is  only  a  name  which  we  give  to  those  parts,  that 
are  all  which  truly  exist  as  the  organ,  and  have  all  an  existence, 
and  qualities  that  are  at  every  moment  independent  of  the  exist- 
ence and  qualities  of  every  other  atom,  near  or  remote. 

Our  sensations  we  know  directly — matter  we  know  indirectly, 
if  we  can  be  said  to  know  its  nature  at  all — ^as  the  cau$e  of  our  ten- 
taiions.  It  is  that  which,  in  particular  circumstances,  affects  us  in 
a  particular  manner.  When  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all 
that  can  be  considered  as  truly  known  by  us  with  respect  to  it; 
and,  in  saying  this,  it  is  to  our  own  feelings  that  the  reference 
is  made.  Of  the  two  systems,  therefore, — ^the  system  which 
rejects  all  matter,  and  the  system  which  rejects  all  mind — there 
can  be  no  question  which  is  the  more  philosophic.  The  material- 
ist must  take  for  granted  every  feeling,  for  which  the  follower  of 
Berkeley  contends ;  he  must  admit,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  the  absolute  nature  of  matter;  and  that  all  which 
we  can  know  of  it  is  relative  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  beings, 
capable  of  being  affected  by  external  objects ; — that  our  sensa- 
tions are  known  to  us  directly, — the  causes  of  our  sensations 
only  indirectly; — and  his  system,  therefore,  even  though  we 
omit  every  other  objection,  may  be  reduced  to  this  single  propo- 
sition,  that  our  feelingi  which  we  know^  are  the  same  in  na- 
ture with  that,  of  which  the  absolute  nature  as  it  exists  independ- 
ently of  our  feelings,  is  and  must  always  be  completely  unknown 
to  us. 

From  all  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  I  can- 
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not  bat  think  that  it  is  a  Tery  logical  dedaction,  that  oar  feel- 
ings are  states  of  sometbiDg  which  is  one  and  simple,  and  not  of  a 
plaralitj  of  substances,  near  or  remote ; — that  the  principle  of 
thought,  therefore,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  divisible  into  parts  ; 
and  that  hence,  though  it  may  >be  annihilated,  as  every  thing 
which  exists  may  be  annihilated,  by  the  will  of  Him  who  can 
destroy  as  he  could  create,  it  does  not  admit  of  that  decay  of 
which  the  body  admits, — ^a  decay  that  is  relative  to  the  frame  on* 
iy,  not  to  the  elements  that  compose  it 

When  the  body  seems  to  us  to  perish,  we  know  that  it  does 
not  truly  perish — that  every  thing  which  existed  in  the  decay- 
ing frame,  continues  to  exist  entire,  as  it  existed  before ;  and  that 
the  only  chatoge  which  takes  place,  is  a  change  of  appontion  or 
proximity.  From  the  first  moment  at  which  the  earth  arose,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  a  single  atom  has  pe^ 
ished.  All  that  was  is :  and  if  nothing  has  perished  in  the  ma- 
terial universe ; — ^if,  even  in  that  bodily  dissolution,  which  alooe 
gave  occasion  to  the  belief  of  our  mortality  as  sentient  beings, 
there  is  not  the  loss  of  the  most  inconsiderable  particle  of  the  dis- 
solving frame, — the  argument  of  analogy,  far  from  leading  us  to 
suppose  the  destruction  of  that  spiritual  being  which  animated 
the  frame,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  tl,  too,  exists,  as  it  be- 
fore existed ;  and  that  it  has  only  changed  its  relation  to  the 
particles  of  our  material  organs,  as  these  particles  still  sub- 
sisting, have  changed  the  relations  which  they  mutually  bore. 
As  the  dust  has  only  returned  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came, 
it  is  surely  a  reasonable  inference  from  analogy  to  suppose,  that 
the  spirit  may  have  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Noo  teem  ac  qaondam,  teoebrit  et  carcera  mpto 
Immitit  cayeaef  Tolucmn,  regina  repente 
Dat  plaaittm  coelo  iDgentem,  DUbesqae  repeata 
Lioqait,  et  adverso  defigit  lumioa  Pboebo 
Seque  aurai  intra  liqaidai,  et  nabila  condit.^ 

The  belief  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  and  thinking 
principle,  thus  destroys  the  only  analogy,  on  which  the  suppo- 

*  Heinaii,  De  Cootenptu  Mortis,  Lib.  I. 
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sitjon  of  the  limitation  of  its  existence  to  the  period  of  our  mor- 
tal life  conld  be  founded.  It  renders  it  necessary  for  those  who 
would  contend  that  we  are  spiritually  mortal,  to  produce  some 
positive  evidence  of  a  departure,  in  the  single  case  of  the  mind, 
from  the  whol^  analogies  of  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  it  ren* 
ders  doubly  strong  all  the  moral  arguments  which  can  be  urged 
for  its  own  independent  immortality. 
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ON  THE  IMMORTALTTT  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiry,  to  which  I  directed  your  attention  in 
my  last  Lecture,  was  that  which  relates  to  our  prospect  of  immor- 
tality. 

The  appearances,  which  death  exhibits,  seem,  when  we  first 
consider  them,  to  mark  so  strongly  the  termination  of  every  feel- 
ing which  connected  us  with  the  once  living  object,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  feelings,  when  every  external  trace  of  them  is 
lost,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  viewed  with  disbelief  by  some, 
and  with  doubt  by  many.  During  their  life,  our  direct  communi- 
cation with  those  who  lived  around  us,  was  carried  on  by  the  in- 
tervention of  bodily  oi^ans, — ^in  thinking  of  their  very  feelings, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  this  bodily  intervention,  in 
.  what  they  looked,  or  said,  or  did :  and,  from  the  mere  influence  of 
the  laws  of  association,  therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  when 
they  can  no  longer  look,  or  speak,  or  act,  the  kindness  which  be- 
fore could  not  exist  without  these  corporeal  expressions  of  it, 
should  be  regarded  as  no  longer  existing, — at  least  should  be  so 
regarded  by  those,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  any  very  nice  an- 
alyses of  complicated  processes,  or  complex  phenomena. 

Whatever  other  effects  death  may  have,  it  is  at  least  evident, 
that,  where  it  has  taken  place,  the  bodily  organs  moulder  away, 
by  the  influence  of  a  decomposition  more  or  less  rapid.  What 
was  once  to  our  eyes  a  human  being,  is  a  human  being  no  more ; 
and,  when  the  organization  is  as  if  it  had  never  been,  every  feel- 
ing and  thought, — if  states  of  mere  organs — must  be  also,  as  if  they 
had  never  been.    The  most  interesting  of  all  questions,  therefore, 
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with  respect  to  our  hopes  of  immortality,  is  whether  thought  be  a 
state  of  the  mere  oi^aos,  which  decaj  thus  evidently  before  our 
very  eyes, — or  a  state  of  something,  which  our  senses,  that  are 
confined  to  the  mere  organs,  cannot  reach, — of  something,  which, 
as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  may  therefore  subsist  as 
well,  when  every  thing  which  comes  under  our  senses,  exists  in 
any  one  state,  as  in  any  other  state. 

With  the  examination  of  this  point,  my  last  Lecture  was  almost 
wholly  occupied ;  and  the  arguments,  which  I  then  offered,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  show  decisively,  that  our  iensaiioht,  ihoughtsj  desires, 
are  not  particles  of  matter^  existing  in  any  number,  or  any  form  of 
mere  juxtaposition, — that  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  in 
short,  is  essentially  one, — not  extended  and  divisible^ — ^but  incapable 
by  its  very  nature  of  any  subdmsion  into  integral  parts,  and  known 
to  us  only  as  the  subject  of  our  consciousness^  in  all  the  variety  of  suc- 
cessive feelings,  which  are  comprehended  under  that  single  name. 

When  we  have  learned  clearly  to  distinguish  the  organization 
from  the  principle  of  thought,  the  mere  change  of  place  of  the 
particles  of  the  organic  form,  which  is  all  that  constitutes  death 
relatively  to  the  body,  no  longer  seems  to  imply  the  dissolution  of 
the  principles  of  thought  itself, — which  is  essentially  distinct  from 
the  organic  frame,  and,  by  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  that  spe- 
cies of  change,  which  the  body  exhibits ;  since  it  is  very  evident, 
that  what  is  not  composed  of  parts,  cannot,  by  any  accident,  be 
separated  into  parts. 

To  the  mind,  whic^  considers  it,  in  this  view  then,  death  pre- 
sents an  aspect  altogether  different.  Instead  of  the  presumption, 
which  the  decaying  body  seemed  to  afford,  of  the  cessation  of  ev-' 
ery  function  of  life,  the  very  decay  of  the  body  affords  analogies, 
that  seem  to  indicate  the  continued  existence  of  the  thinking 
principle ;  since  that  which  we  term  decay,  is  itself  only  another 
name  of  continued  ea;M<eftce,~of  existence,  as  truly  continued  in  every 
thing  which  existed  before,  as  if  the  change  of  mere  position,  which 
alone  we  term  decay,  had  not  taken  place.  The  body,  though  it  may 
seem  to  denote  a  single  substance,  is  but  a  single  word  invented  by 
us  to  express  many  co-existing  substances :  every  atom  of  it  exists  af- 
ter death,  as  it  existed  before  death ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  very 
strange  error  in  logic,  to  infer,  from  the  continuance  of  every 
thing  that  existed  in  the  body,  the  destruction  of  that  which,  by 
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its  own  nature,  seemed  as  little  mortal  as  any  of  the  atoms  which 
have  not  ceased  to  exist, — and  to  infer  this  annihilation  of  mind, 
not  merely  without  any  direct  preof  of  the  annihilation,  bnt  with- 
out^ single  proof  of  destraction  of  any  thing  else,  since  the  nni- 
Terse  was  formed.  Death  is  a  process  in  which  every  thing  cor- 
poreal continues  to  exist ;  therefore,  gll  that  is  mental  ceases  to 
exist.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  a  link  of  any  sort,  that 
might  be  supposed  to  connect  the  two  propositions  of  so  veiy 
strange  an  enthymeme. 

The  ponibUity  of  such  annihilation  of  the  mind,  no  one,  who 
admits  the  corresponding  power  of  creation,  will  deny,  if  the  De- 
ity have  given  any  intimation,  tacit  or  expressed,  that  may  lead 
us  to  believe  his  intention  of  destroying  the  spirit,  while  he  saves 
every  element  of  the  body.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  Him,  who  created  the  mind,  to  annihilate  it ;  it  is, 
whether  we  have  reason  to  believe  such  annihilation  truly  to  take 
place  ?  and  of  this  some  better  proof  must  be  offered,  than  the 
continuance,  even  amid  apparent  dissolution,  of  all  that  truly  con- 
stituted the  body, — every  atom  of  which  it  was,  without  all  ques- 
tion, equally  possible  for  Divine  power  to  destroy.  We  suielj 
have  not  proved,  that  the  whole  frame  of  suns  and  planets  will 
perish  to-morrow,  nor  even  given  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect 
the  probability  of  this  event,  because  we  may  have  shown  beyood 
all  dispute,  that  the  Deity  may,  if  such  be  his  will,  reduce  to-mor- 
row, or  at  this  very  moment,  the  whole  universe  to  nothing. 

The  very  decay  of  the  body,  then,  as  I  have  said,  bears  testi- 
mony not  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  continuance  of  the  undying 
spirit,  if  the  principle  of  thought  be  truly  different  from  the  ma- 
terial frame.  The  mind  is  a  substance^  dUtinet  from  the  bodiiy  or 
gan,  simple^  and  incapable  of  addition  or  subtraction — JSTothing  vkieh 
we  are  capable  of  observing  in  the  untoerse^  has  ceased  to  exist  since 
the  universe  began  ; — these  two  propositions,  as  far  as  analogy  can 
have  weight, — and  since  the  mind  of  any  one  is  incapable  of  being 
directly  known  to  us  as  an  object,  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  bodily 
appearances  alone,  that  can  have  any  weight, — these  two  propo- 
sitions, instead  of  leading  by  inference  to  the  proposition,  The 
mind,  which  existed  as  a  substance  before  death,  ceases  wholly  to 
exist  af\er  death,  lead  rather,  as  far  as  the  mere  analogy  can  have 
iuduencei  to  the  opposite  proposition.   The  mind  does  not  perish 
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in  the  dissolution  of  the  hody.  In  judging  according  to  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  it  is  on  the  immaterialism  of  the  thinking  princi* 
pie,  that  I  consider  the  belief  of  its  immortality  to  be  most  reason- 
ablj  founded ;  since  the  distinct  existence  of  a  spiritual  substance, 
if  that  be  admitted,  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  asserter  of  the 
mortality  of  the  spirit  to  assign  some  reason,  which  may  have  led 
the  only  Being,  who  has  the  power  of  annihilation,  to  exert  his 
power  in  annihilating  the  mind  which  he  is  said  in  that  case  to 
have  created,  only  for  a  few  years  of  life.  If,  therefore,  but  for 
some  direct  divine  volition,  the  spiritual  substance  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  would  continue  to  subsist  as  every  thing  else 
continues  to  subsist, — the  only  remaining  question,  in  such  a  case, 
is,  whether,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of 'the  Deity,  as 
displayed  in  his  works, — especially  in  the  mind  itself, — we  have 
reason  to  infer,  with  respect  to  the  mind,  this  peculiar  will  to  an- 
nihilate it, — without  which,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be 
the  only  existing  thing,  that  is  every  moment  perishing  in  some 
individual  of  our  kind.  The  likelihood  of  such  a  purpose  in  the 
divinity,  may  be  inferred,  if  it  can  be  at  all  inferred,  in  two  ways, 
— ^from  the  nature  of  the  created  mind  itself,  as  exhibiting  quali- 
ties which  seem  to  mark  it  as  peculiarly  formed  for  limited  exist- 
ence,— and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  as  displaying  to 
us  in  his  works,  indications  of  such  a  character,  as  of  itself  might 
lead  us  to  infer  such  a  peculiar  intention. 

That,  in  the  nature  of  the  simple  indivisible  mind  itself^  there 
is  nothing  which  marks  It,  as  essentially  more  perishable,  than  the 
corpuscles  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  masses,  when  many  of 
them  are  in  close  juxtaposition,  bqt  which  are  themselves  the 
same,  whether  near  or  remote, — than  the  unperishing  atoms  of 
the  leaf,  that  continues  still  entire  in  every  element,  while  it  seems 
to  wither  before  us,  or  of  the  vapour,  in  which  all  that  truly  ex- 
isted exists  as  before,  while  it  is  only  to  our  eyes  that  it  seems  to 
vanish  into  nothing,  I  need  not  use  any  arguments  to  show.  Mind, 
indeed,  like  matter,  is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states,  but  a 
change  of  state  is  not  destruction,  in  one  more  than  in  the  other. 
-It  is  as  entire  in  all  its  seeming  changes,  as  matter  in  all  its  seem- 
ing changes.  There  is  no  positive  argument,  then,  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion, that  while  matter  does  not  perish  even  in  a  single  atom, 
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ii  and  ii  tmly^  ceases  to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  enough,  that  ne 
positive  argument  could  be  drawn  from  it,  in  support  of  an  opin- 
ion that  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  and  un- 
supported by  any  other  proof  of  anj  kind, — though  no  negative 
arguments  could  be  drawn  from  the  same  source.  Everj  argu- 
ment, however,  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  of  this  negative 
sort,  indicating  in  mind,  a  nature,  which  of  itself,  if  there  be  anj 
difference  of  degree,  might  seem  not  more,  but  less  perishable, 
than  those  material  atoms  which  are  acknowledged  to  continue 
as  thej  were,  entire  in  all  the  seeming  vicissitudes  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  judging  from  the  mind  itself,  a 
considerable  stress  has  oAen  been  laid  on  the  existence  of  feel- 
ings, which  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution,  without  the  necessity  of 
ascribing  them^to  any  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  a^tate  of  im- 
mortal being.  Of  this  sort,  particularly,  seems  to  me  an  argument 
which,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  our  continued 
existence,  after  life  has  seemed  to  close  upon  us  for  ever.  I  al» 
.  lude  to  the  univenai  desire  of  this  immortal  existence.  But,  sure- 
ly, if  life  itself  be  pleasingy— and,  even  though  there  were  no  ex- 
istence beyond  the  grave,  life  might  still,  by  the  benevolence  of 
Him  who  conferred  it,  have  been  rendered  a  source  o£  pleasure, 
— it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  desire  futurity,  since  futurity 
is  only  protracted  life.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  worthy  of 
our  astonishment,  if  man,  loving  his  present  life,  and  knowing  that 
it  was  to  terminate  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  should  not 
have  regretted  the  termination  of  what  he  loved,  that  is  to  say, 
should  not  have  wished  the  continuance  of  it  beyond  the  period  of 
.  its  melancholy  close.  The  universal  desire  then,  even  if  the  de- 
sire were  truly  universal,  would  prove  nothing,  but  the  goodness 
of  Him  who  has  made  the  realities  of  life,  or  if  not  the  realities, 
the  hopes  of  life  so  pleasing,  that  the  mere  loss'  of  what  is  possess- 
ed, or  hoped,  appears  like  a  positive  evil  of  the  most*.afflicting 
kind. 

Equally  powerless,  I  consider  the  argument  for  the  reality  of 
a  state  of  higher  gratification,  which  is  often  drawn  from  the  con- 
stant renewal  and  constant  disappointment  of  every  earthly  hope, 
—from  that  eager  and  unremitting  wish  of  something  better, 
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which  even  the  poflsession  of  delights,  that  are  coanted  inestima- 
ble hy  ail  but  their  possessor,  is  insufficient  to  suppress. 

Old  Rome  coosulted  birdi.    Loreozo,  tbou 
With  more  succeit  the  flif^ht  of  hope  furve/, 
Qf  restleif  hope,  for  ever  od  the  wing.  p 

High-percb^d  o'er  everj  thought  that  falcon  fitf, 
To  flj  at  all  that  rises  in  her  light ; 
'    And  noTer  itooping  hot  to  mbant  again. 
Next  taioment  the  betraja  her  aim^i  mistake. 
And  owns  her  qnarrj  lodged  beyond  the  grare.* 

The  mere  activitj  of  hope,  however,  as  we  thus  pass  cease- 
lessly from  wishes  that  have  been  gratified  to  other  wishes,  proves 
onlj,  as  I  before  showed  in  treating  of  this  principle,  that  the  De- 
ity has,  with  a  gracious  view  to  the  advantage  of  society,  formed 
us  for  action ;  and,  forming  us  for  action,  has  given  us  a  principle 
which  may  urge  us  to  new  pursuits,  when  otherwise  we  might,  in 
the  idleness  of  enjoyment,  have  desisted  from  exertions  which  re- 
quired to  be  sustained  in  their  vigour  by  new  desires.  Though 
nothing  were  to  exist  beyond  the  grave,  hope,  in  all  its  variety  of 
objects,  would  still  be  useful  for  animating  to  continued,  though 
varied  exertion ;  and  as  thus  beneficent  to  the  successive  races  of 
mortal  beings,  would  have  been  even  then,  a  gift  not  unworthy  of 
divine  benevolence. 

The  sublime  attainments,  which  man  has  been  capable  of  mak- 
ing in  science^  and  the  wonders  of  his  own  creative  art,  in  that  magni- 
ficent scene  to  which  he  has  known  how  to  give  new  magnifi- 
cence, have  been  considered  by  many,  as  themselves  proofs  of  the 
immortality  of  a  being  so  richly  endowed.  When  we  view  him, 
indeed,  comprehending  in  his  single  conceptions,  the  events  of  ages 
that  have  preceded  him,  and  not  content  with  the  past,  anticipat- 
ing events  that  are  to  begin,  only  in  ages  as  remote  in  futurity,  as 
the  origin  of  the  universe  is  in  the  past,  measuridg  the  distance  of 
the  remotest  planets,  and  naming,  in  wh^t  year  of  other  centuries, 
the  nations,  that  are  now  gazing  with  astonishment  on  some  com- 
et, are  to  gaze  on  it  in  its  return,^— it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us 
to  believe,  that  a  mind,  which  seems  equally  capacious  of  what  is 
infinite  in  space  and  time,  should  be  only  a  creature,  whose  brief 

•  Night  Tboughli,  Night  Serenttk. 
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existence  is  measurable  hj  a  few  pomts  of  space,  and  a  few  mo* 
tnents  of  eternitj. 

Noone  haiic  credideret  mentem,  que  nunc  qaoque  coelaoi 
Attraqoe  perTolitat,  delapiam  coelitus,  iliac 
Uode  abiit  remearC)  loatque  reyiwre  tedef . 

Look  down  od  earth.     What  leeit  (bou  f    Wond'rout  fhingi, 
Torreatrial  woodera  that  eclipte  the  «kiet. 
What  leogtbi  of  laboured  lands  I  What  lorded  leas ; 
Lorded  bj  man,  for  pleasure,  wealth  or  war. 
Seas,  winds,  and  planets,  ioto  senrice  brought. 
His  heart  acknowledge,  and  promote  his  ends. 
Nor  can  the  eternal  rocks  his  will  withstand. 
What  lerelPd  mountains,  and  what  lifted  Tales  ! 
O'er  rales  and  mountains,  sumptuous  cities  swell, 
And  gild  our  landscape  with  their  glittering  spires. 
How  the  tall  temples,  as  to  meet  their  Gods, 
Ascend  the  skies  \    The  proud  triumphal  arch 
Shows  ui  half  heaven,  beneath  its  ample  bend. 
Uigfi  through  mid  air,  here  streams  are  taught  to  flow ; 
Whole  rivers  there,  laid  by  in  basins,  sleep ; 
Here  plains  turn  ocjeaos  ;  there  vast  ocet^ns  join, 
Through  kingdoms,  channe)l',d  deep  from  shore  to  shore. 
How  yon  enormous  mole,  projecting,  breaks 
The  mid  sea^s  furious  waves !    Their  roar  amidst. 
Out-speaks  the  Deity,  and  says,  *^  O  main. 
Thus  far,  nor  farther  !*'    Measured  are  the  skies,—- 
Stars  are  detected  in  their  deep  recess, — 
Creation  wident,  vanquish^  Nature  yields ; 
Her  secrets  are  extorted.     Art  prevails ! 
What  monument  of  genius,  spirit,  power. 
And,  now, — (if  justly  rapturM  at  this  scene, 
Whose  glories  render  heaven 'superfluous,)— say. 
Whose  footsteps  these  !     ImmortaU  have  been  here ; 
Could  less  than  souls  immortal  thU  have  done  /* 

These  glorious  footsteps  are  indeed  the  footsteps  of  immor- 
tals !  Yet  it  is  not  the  mere  splendour  of  the  works  themselTeSi 
on  which  this  ai^ament  insists  so  much,  that  seems  directlj  to  in- 
dicate the  immortality  of  their  authors.  Man  might  be  mortal, 
and  yet  perform  all  these  wonders,  or  wonders  still  more  illostri-^ 

•  Night  Thoughts,  Night  Sixth. 
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0118.  It  is  not  bj  conrideriDg  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  mon- 
uments of  its  art,  as  too  eicellent  to  be  the  work  of  a  perishable 
being, — but  bj  considering  the  relations  of  a  mind  capable  of 
these,  to  the  Being  who  has  endowed  it  with  such  capacities,  and 
who  is  able  to  perpetaate  or  enlarge  the  capacities  which  he  has 
given, — that  we  discover  in  the  excellence  which  we  admirOf  not 
a  proo/*  indeed,  but  a  presumption  of  immortality ;  a  presumption 
at  least,  which  is  far  from,  leading  us  to  infer  anj  peculiar  inten- 
tion in  the  preserrer  of  the  body,  to  annihilate  the  mind.  That 
God  has  formed  mankind  for  progressive  improvement,  is  manifest 
from  those  susceptibilities  of  progress  which  are,  visible  in  the  at- 
tainments of  every  individual  mind ;  and  still  more  in  the  wider 
contrast,  which  the  splendid  results  of  science,  in  whole  nations, 
that  may  be  considered  almost  as  nations  of  philosophers,  now  ex- 
hibit, when  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  rude  arts  of  the 
sarage,  in  his  hut  or  in  the  earlier  cave,  in  which  he  seemed  al- 
most of  the  same  race  with  the  wild  animal,  with  which  he  had 
struggled  for  his  home.  But,  if  Ood  love  the  progress  of  mankind, 
be  loves  the  progress  of  the  different  individuals  of  mankind;  for 
mankind  is  but  another  name  for  these  multitudes  of  individuals ; 
and,  if  he  love  the  progress  of  the  observers  and  reasoners,  whom 
be  has  formed  with  so  beautiful  aa.  arrangement  of  faculties,  ca- 
pable of  adding  attainment  to  attainment  in  continual  progress,  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  that,  when  the  mind  has  made  an  ad- 
vance, which  would  render  all  future  acquisitions  even  on  earth, 
proportionately  far  more  easy,  the  very  excellence  of  past  attain- 
ments should  seem  a  reason  for  nupending  the  progress  altogether ; 
and  that  he,  who  could  have  no  other  wish  than  the  happiness  and 
general  excellence  of  man,  in  forming  him  what  he  is,  should  de- 
stroy his  own  gpracious  work,  merely  because  man,  if  permitted  to 
continue  longer  in  being,  would  be  more  happy  and  excellent  ? 
If  the  progressive  faculties  of  man  afford  no  proof  that  the  Deity 
wills  his  continued  progress,  they  sorely  afford  no  evidence  of  a 
divine  unwillingness  to  permit  it;  and  we  must  not  forget^  that  the 
mind  has  been  shown  to  be  not  more  truly  mortal  of  itself,  than 
the  andecaying  elements  of  the  body ;  that,  if  there  be  truly  a 
substance  mind,  the  annihilation  of  this  substance  is  in  itself  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  considered,  as  the  annihilation  of  any  other  substance  ; 
and  that,  before  we  believe  in  the  miraculous  exclusive  annihila- 
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tion  of  it,  Bome  reason  is  to  be  foand,  which  might  seem  to  inflih 
ence  the  Deity,  who  spares  every  thing  corporeal,  to  destroy 
every  thing  mental.  We  have,  therefore,  to  conceive  the  mind 
at  death  matured  by  experience,  and  nobler  than  it  was  when  the 
Deity  permitted  it  to  exist,  and  the  Deity  himself  with  all  those 
gracious  feelings  of  love  to  man,  which  the  adaptation  of  fanman 
nature  to  its  human  scene  displays ;  and  in  these  veiy  circumstan- 
ces, if  we  affirm  without  any  other  proof,  the  annihilatfon  of  the  mind, 
we  are  to  find  a  reason  for  this  annihilation.  If  even  we,  in  such  a 
moment,  abstracting  from  all  selfish  considerations,  would  feel  it  a 
sort  of  crime  to  destroy,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  the  mere 
destruction,  what  was  more  worthy  of  love  than  in  years  of  earlier 
being,  are  we  to  believe  that  he,  who  loves  what  is  noble  in  man 
more  than  our  frail  heart  can  love  it,  will  regard  the  improve- 
ment only  as  a  signal  of  destruction  ?  Is  it  not  more  consonant  to 
the  goodness  of  him  who  has  rendered  improvement  progressive 
here,  that.  In  separating  the  mind  from  its  bodily  form,  he  sepa- 
rates it  to  admit  it  into  scenes,  in  which  the  progress  begun  on 
earth  may  be  continued  with  increasing  facility? 

Quire  tunne  aDimum ;  neque  enim  sapientia  dia 
Frattra  operam  impeadet ;  aeque  mens  arctabitar  istis 
Limitibos,  qoibas  hoc  periturum  corpus ;  at  extori 
Terreoae  labis  viget^  setemumqiie  Tigebit ; 
Atque  nbi  corporeis  emiMa,  at  carcere,  vinclis, 
Libera  cognatam  repetet,  Tuins  iocola,  coelonii 
Nectarios  latices  Veri  de  fonte  perennt 
Hauri«t,  setheriumqae  perennis  carpet  amomam* 

In  this  light,  in  which  the  Deity  is  considered  as  willing  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  man 
— ^which  is  surely  the  character  that  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
arrangements  even  of  this  earthly  life, — we  find,  in  this  yery  char- 
acter, in  its  relation  to  the  separated  spirit,  not  motives  to  desinnf^ 
which  we  must  presume,  at  least,  that  we  have  found,  before  we 
take  for  granted,  that  what  now  has  existence  is  to  cease  to  exist, 
-^but,  on  the  contrary,  motives  to  prolong  an  existence,  which  as 
yet,  has  fulfilled  only  a  part  of  the  benevolent  design  of  creation, 
it  may  be  only  a  slight  presumption  which  we  are  hence  entitled  to 
form,  but  at  least,  whatever  presumption  we  are  entiUed  to  Ibnn, 
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is  not  QQfavovirable  to  our  hopes  of  immortalitj.  There  is  another 
moral  character  in  which  the  Deity  may  be  considered  at  such  a 
moment, — ^the  character  otjwtiee^  or,  at  least,  of  a  moral  relation 
analogous  to  that,  which  in  man,  we  term  justice.  In  this,  too, 
may  be  found  equal,  or  still  stronger,  ptesumptiye  evidence,  that 
the  years  of  our  earthly  joy  or  sorrow  are  not  the  whole  of  our 
existence. 

The  force  of  the  argument  consists  in  the  unequal  distribution 
of  happiness  on  earth,  as  not  proportioned  to  the  Tirtues  or  the 
▼ices  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

Virtue,  indeed,  cannot  be  very  miserable,  and  Vice  cannot 
permanentiy  be  very  happy.  But  the  virtuous  may  have  sorrows, 
from  which  the  vicious  are  free ;  and  the  vicious  have  enjoyments, 
not  directly  accompanied  with  vice,— enjoyments  which  the  vir* 
tuous,  who  seem  to  us  to  merit  them  better,  do  not  possess.  In- 
crease of  guilt,  even  by  stupifying  the  conscience,  tnay  occasion 
less  rather  than  more  remorse ;  and  the  atrocious  profligate  be 
less  miserable,  than  the  timid  and  almost  penitent  victim  of  pas- 
sions, which  overpower  a  reluctance  that  is  sincere,  even  when  it 
is  too  feeble  to  make,  adequate  resistance  to  the  overwhelming 
force.  It  is  to  futurity,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
equalizing,  if  any  equalizing  there  be,  of  the  present  disproportion. 

I  am  aware  of  an  argument,  which  may  be  adduced  to  obviate 
the  force  of  the  reasoning  that  is  founded  on  the  prospect  of  such 
moral  retribution.  If,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  yirtuous 
are  rewarded  and  the  vicious  punished,  we  do  not  need  a  future 
state  for  doing  what  has  been  done  already ;  and,  if  the  virtuous 
are  not  rewarded,  nor  the  vicious  punished,  in  that  only  scene  of 
which  we  have  any  experience,  what  title  have  we  to  infer,  from 
this  very  disorder,  qualities  in  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world, 
which  the  present  scene  of  his  government  does  not  itself  display  ? 

The  argument  would,  indeed,  be,  I  will  readily  admit,  most 
forcible  if  we  had  no  mode  of  discovering  the  moral  sentiments  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Nature,  unless  in  the  pain  or  pleasure  which  he 
bestows;  and  if  no  advantages  were  to  flow  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  happiness  on  earth,  tha^  could  reconcile  these,  with 
a  high  moral  character  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe.  But,  if 
such  advantages  do  truly  arise  from  the  temporary  disproportion, 
as  compensated  afterwards  by  the  distributions  of  another  life ; — 
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and,  if  the  moral  character  of  God  he  discoverable  by  as  in  other 
ways,  the  armament,  which  supposes  us  to  have  no  other  mode  of 
Inferrbg  the  Divine  character,  than  by  the  mere  distribation  pf 
pleasure  and  pain,  mast  lose  its  weight.  If  the  temporary  dispro^ 
portion  be  of  advantage  upon  the  whole,  he  who  is  benevolent 
cannot  fail  to  will  that  very  disproportion,  which  is  thos  by  sap- 
position,  advantageous ;  and  he  who  has  all  the  sources  of  happi- 
ness in  his  power,  through  every  future  age,  can  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  accommodating  a  little  temporary  and  ^  necessary  dispropor- 
tion, to  justice  the  most  exact.  These  important  points  will  de- 
serve a  little  fuller  elucidation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Ruler  and 
Judge  of  the  world  are  discoverable  in  other  ways,  as  well  as  bj 
the  temporary  allotments  which  he  has  made  of  pain  or-pleasare. 
He  who  has  placed  conscience  in  every  bosom,  to  approve  or  con* 
demn,  speaks  to  everj'  one  in  that  voice  of  conscience.  What 
every  human  being  is  forced  to  detest,  cannot  be  regarded  by  us 
as  indifferent  to  Him,  who  has  rendered  hatred  of  it  inevitable  in 
us.  What  every  bosom  is  taught,  as  if  by  some  internal  awarder 
of  love,  to  regard  with  veneration,  must  be  regarded  too,  as  accepta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  Him,  who  has  made  us  feel  it  as  a  species  of 
crime  to  withhold  our  love.  God,  then,  approves  of  virtue, — ^he 
loves  the  virtuous, — ^he  has  the  power  of  giving  happiness  to  those 
whom  he  wills  to  render  happy ;  and  if,  having  this  power,  we  do 
not  make  happy  those  whom  we  cannot  but  consider  Him  as  lov- 
ing, it  must  be  for  a  reason  which  is  itself  a  reason  of  benevo- 
lence. 

Such  a  reason,  I  may  remark,  in  the  second  place,  is  easily  dis- 
coverable, and,  indeed,  has  been  already  treated  by  me  at  such 
great  length,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  dwell  oo 
it.  If  the  virtuous  were  necessarily  happy  here,  and  happy  in 
proportion  to  their  virtue,  there  could  not  be  those  noble  lessons, 
by  which  occasional  suffering  strengthens  the  virtue  which  it  ex- 
ercises. There  could  not,  for  the  same  reason,  be  those  gentle 
(Services  of  compassion  which  cherish  virtues  of  another  class.  If 
the  guilty  were  the  only  sufferers,  pity  would  be  feeble,  and  might 
even,  perhaps,  be  morally  unsuitable  in  ^bme  measure,  rather 
than  praiseworthy.  In  the  case  of  vice  itself,  we  see  a  reason, 
and  a  most  benevolent  reason,  why  the  pain  of  remorse  should  oA 
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ten  be  more  severe,  ia  the  slighter  delinquencies  of  those  who  are 
onlj  novices  in  guilt,  than  in  the  fearless  cruelties  and  frauds  of 
the  hardened  and  impenitent  sinner.  It  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
vice,  before  the  influence  of  habit  is  formed,  that  the  heart  may 
be  most  easily  led  back  to  better  feelings  ;  and  it  is  then,  accord- 
ingly, when  it  may  be  most  efficacious,  that  the  voice  which  calls 
to  desist,  speaks  with  its  loudest  expostulations  and  warnings. 

The  present  system  of  temporary  disproportion^  then,  is  not 
when  the  general  character  of  the  Divine  estimator  of  human  ac- 
tions is  sufficiently  marked  in  another  manner,  inconsistent  in  the 
slightest  degree,  with  supreme  moral  excellence  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  all  its  relations,  especially  those  most  important  rela- 
tions to  the  virtue  that  is  awakened  by  it  and  fostered,  are  taken 
into  account,  may  be  said  to  flow  from  that  very  excellence.  But 
still,  important  as  the  temporary  advantages  may  be,  for  produc- 
ing that  consciousness  of  virtue  which  could  not  be  known  without 
opportunities  of  trial,  and  the  very  virtues  themselves  that  imply 
sufferings  which  are  not  the  necessary  result  of  guilt,  it  is  only  by 
its  relation  to  the  moral  advantage,  that  the  disproportion  is  even 
at  present  reconcileable  with  the  justice  and  goodness,  which  we 
delight  to  contemplate  in  our  Maker,  and  Preserver,  and  Judge. 
That  conscience  which  he  has  placed  within  us,  as  if  to  bear  his 
own  authority,  and  to  prompt  us,  as  his  own  benevolence  would 
prompt  us,  to  the  actions  which  it  may  be  as  delightful  to  remem- 
ber as  to  perform — that  very  distinguisher  of  good  and  evil,  by 
which,  and  by  which  only,  we  learn  to  love  even  the  benevolence 
which  formed  us — the  benevolence,  to  whose  just  and  bounteous 
regard  we  look  with  confidence  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity, — 
this  principle  of  all  equity,  by  which  alone  we  know  to  be  just 
ourselves,  and  to  reproach  ourselves  for  any  failure  in  justice, — 
seems,  in  the  very  language  with  which  it  calls  on  us  to  make 
compensation  for  our  own  disproportionate  awards,  to  reveal  to  us 
the  compensations  of  another  world,  as  flowing,  necessarily,  from 
the  very  goodness  and  power  of  Him,  to  whose  comprehensive 
and  equal  view  of  all  the  ages  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  that,  in 
those  ages,  is  to  be  felt  or  done,  futurity  itself  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  instantly  present.  The  distinction  of  life  and  death,  at  least, 
which,  to  our  eye,  is  so  important,  is  to  Him  but  the  distinction  of 
a  moment;  and  if  that  brief  moment  of  mortal  life,  though  it  b^  a 
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momeDt  of  suffering,  can  give  to  the  immortal  spirit  ererlasting  re* 
membrances  of  virtue,  He  who  makes  it,  for  important  purposes, 
a  moment  of  suffering,  can  assign  to  the  sufferer  that  immortality, 
to  which  the  remembrance  of  the  heroic  disregard  of  peril,  or  of 
the  equally  heroic  patience  that  disdained  to  repine  even  io  tor- 
ture itself,  may  be  a  source  of  happiness  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  not  have  been  beriCvolence  to  have  withheld. 

These  considerations  of  the  Deity,  as  mdnifestly  willing  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  his  creatures,  which  death  sus- 
pends,— and,  as  a  just  estimator  of  the  actions  of  mankind,  whose 
awards  may  be  considered  as  proportioned  to  the  excellence 
which  he  loves, — these  two  views  of  the  relation  of  man  and  his 
Creator,  might  lead  us  to  some  presumptive  expectcUion  of  future 
existence,  even  though  we  had  no  positive  proof  of  any  spiritoal 
substances  within  us,  that  might  remain  entire,  in  the  mere  change 
of  place  of  the  bodily  elements, — a  change  which  is  the  onlj  bodi- 
ly change  in  that  death,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  if 
it  were  a  cessation  of  existence,  but  in  which  every  thing  that  ex- 
isted before,  continues  to  exist  with  as  perfect  physical  integrity, 
as  it  before  existed. 

Even  in  this  view  of  man,  his  future  existence,  as  a  living  be- 
ing, though  not  so  obvious  and  easy  of  conception,  might  still  seem  - 
a  reasonable  inference  from  the  character  of  the  Divinitj'  in  its 
relation  to  the  earthly  progress  and  earthly  sufferings  of  a  crea- 
ture, whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  regard  as  an  object  of 
indifference  to  the  Power  that  marked  him  odt  for  our  own  admira- 
iion.  But,  in  this  view,  the  argudient  for  immortality  would  be 
comparatively  feeble.  We  are  not  to  forget,  as  I  have  already 
repeated,  that  mind  is  itself  a  substance  distinct  from  the  bodily 
elements, — that  when  death  itself  is  only  a  change  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  atoms,  all  of  which  exist  as  before,  withal!  their  qual- 
ities,— there  is  no  reason  of  analogy  that  can  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  mind,  as  a  substance,  to  be  the  only  thing  which  perishes^ — that, 
in  such  a  case,  therefore,  positive  evidence  is  necessary,  not  to 
make  us  believe  the  continued  existence  of  the  mind,  when  no- 
thing else  is  perishing, — but  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  Deity, 
who  destroys  nothing  else  in  death,  destroys  those  very  minds, 
without  relation  to  which  the  whole  material  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse, though  it  were  to  subsist  forever,  would  be  absolutely  void 
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of  value.  It  would  not  be  a  little,  then,  to  find  merely  that  there 
is  DO  positive  evidence,  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose  such  exclu- 
sive annihilation  of  spiritual  existence. .  But  how  much  more  is  it, 
to  find,  instead  of  such  positive  evidence  of  destruction,  presump- 
tions of  the  strongest  kind,  which  the  character  of  the  Deity,  as 
made  known  to  us  ixk  his  works,  and  especially  in  our  hearts,  can 
afford,  that  the  life,  which  depended  on  his  goodness  on  earth, 
will  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  dispensations  of  his  goodness  and 
justice,  after  all  that  is  truly  mortal  about  us,  has  not  perished  in- 
deed, but  entered  into  new  forms  of  elementary  combination. 
<(  Cum  venerit  dies  ille  qui  mixtum  hoc  divini  humanique  secernat 
corpus,  hoc,  ubi  inveni  relinquam,  ipse  me  diis  reddam.  Nee  nunc 
sine  illis  sum ;  sed  gravi  terrenaque  detinear.  Per  has  mortalis 
»vi  moras,  ilii  meliori  vitas  longiorique  proluditur.  Quemadmo- 
dum  novem  mensibos  nos  tenet  matemus  uterus,  et  praeparat  non 
sibi  sed  illi  loco  in  quern  videmur  emitti,  jam  idonei  spiritum  tra- 
here,  et  in  aperto  durare ;  sic  per  hoc  spatium,  quod  ab  infantia 
patet  in  senectutem,  in  alium  maturescimus  partum.  Alia  origo 
nos  expectat,  alius  re  rum  status.  Nondum  coelum  nisi  ex  inter- 
vallo  pati  poesumus.  Quicquid  circa  te  jacet  rerum,  tanquam,  hos- 
pitalis  loci  sarcinas  specta :  transeundum  est.  Excutit  redeuntem 
Datura,  sicut  intrantem.  Dies  iste  quern  tanquam  extremum  refor- 
midas,  »terni  natalis  est.''* 

The  day,  which  we  falsely  dread  as  our  last,  is  indeed  the  day 
of  our  better  nativity.  We  are  maturing  on  earth  for  heaven ; 
and  even  on  earth,  in  those  noble  studies  which  seem  so  little  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  this  petty  scene,  and  suited  rather  to 
that  state  of  freedom  in  which  we  may  conceive  our  spirit  to  ex- 
ist, when  delivered  from  those  bodily  fetters,  which  confine  it  to 
so  small  a  part  of  this  narrow  globe,  there  are  presages  of  the  di- 
viner delights  that  await  us,— marks  of  that  noble  origin  from 
which  the  spirit  was  derived.  These  indications  of  its  celestial 
origin  are  beautifully  compared  by  Heinsius^  in  his  very  pleasing 
poem,  De  Contemptu  Mortis,  to  the  gleams  of  the  spirit  of  other 
years,  with  which  a  gallant  courser  condemned  to  the  drudgery  of 
the  plough,  seems  still  to  show  that  it  was  formed  for  a  nobler 
ofiice. 

•  Senec.  Epitt.  Ep.  CIl.  Tom.  11.  p.  508. 
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Ut  cum  fortit  eqoos  Piiaese  Tictor  oiWe, 
Aut  qaem  saoguineus,  sttva  ad  certamina,  Mavort 
Depoicit,  fremituaque  Tinim  lituosque  tabatqtte^ 
Nunc  miaero  datua  agricolae,  pede  creber  ioertem 
Polaat  homum,  patriamque  domum  teatatar,  et  igoem 
Naribtia,  et  carTom  collo  aTersatar  aratrum.* 

The  continuaDce  of  our  existence,  in  the  ages  that  follow  the 
few  years  of  our  earthly  life,  is  not  to  be   regarded  only  in  rela- 
tion to  those  ages.     Even  in  these  few  years  which  we  spend  on 
earth,   comparatively  insignificant  as  they  may  seem  when  we 
think  at  the  same  time  of  immortality,  it  is  to  him  who  truly  looks 
forward  to  the  immortality,  as  that  for  which  human  life  is  only  a 
preparation,  the  chief  source  of  delight,  or  of  comfort,  in  occasion- 
,  ai  afflictions.     If  this  life  were  indeed  all,  the  sight  of  a  single 
victim  of  oppression  would  be  to  us  the  most  painful  of  all  objects, 
except  the  sight  of  the  oppressor  himself;    and  though  we  might 
see  sufficient  proof  of  goodness,  to  love  him  by  whom  we  were 
made,  the  goodness  would,  at  the  same  time,  appear  to  us  too  ca- 
pricious in  many  instances,  to  allow  us  to  rest  on  it  with  the  confi- 
dence which  it  is  now  so  delightful  to  us  to  feel,  when  we  think  of 
him  in  whom  we  confide.    In  the  sure  prospect  of  futurity,  we  see 
that  unalterable  relation,  with  which  God  and  virtue  are  forever 
connected, — the  victim  of  oppression,  who  is  the  sufferer,  and 
scarcely  the  sufferer  of  a  {^\9  moments  here,  is  the  rejoicer  of 
endless  ages, — and  all  those  little  evils  which  otherwise  would  be 
so  great  to  us,  seem  scarcely  worthy  even  of  our  regret.    We 
feel,  that  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd,  or  even  more  absurd,  to 
lament  over  them  and  repine,  as  it  would  be  to  lament,  if  we  were 
admitted  to  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  which  human  eyes  had 
ever  beheld,  that  some  few  of  the  crowd  through  which  we  pass- 
ed, had  slightly  pressed  against  us,  on  our  entrance. 
All  oow  ia  vaoiahM,.     Virtue  aole  aurvivet 
Immortal,  never  failiog  friend  to  man, 
Hia  guide  to  happineaa  on  bigb.     And  aee, 
'Tia  come, — tbe  glorioua  mom, — the  aecood  birth 
Orbea?en  and  eartb.     Awakening  Nature  heara 
The  new-creating  word,  and  atarts  to  life 
In  every  heightenM  form,  from  pain  and  death 
Forever  free.    The  great  eternal  scheme, 
•  Lib.  H. 
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IttTolvini^  all,  and  id  a  perfect  whole 

Unitiag,  at  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 

To  Reason's  eye  refio'd  clears  up  apace* 

Te  vaiolj  wise,  je  bliad  presamptoous,  now 

Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 

And  Wisdom  6ft  arraign'd ; — see  now  the  cause, 

WbjT  unassuming  Worth  in  secret  liT'd, 

And  died  neglected ;— whj  the  good  man*s  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; — 

Whj  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pin'd 

In  starring  solitude,  while  luxury 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thought 

To  form  unreal  wants.    Why  heaven-born  truth 

And  moderation  fair  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  Superstition^s  scourge.    Te  good  distressed, 

Ye  noble  few,  who  here,  unbending,  stand 

Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  awhile,— 

And  what  your  bounded  riew,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more. 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass« 

Aud  one  unbounded  Spring !  encircle  all.* 

•  Thomson's  Seasons— conclus.  of  Winter. 
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LECTURE  XCVIII. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE    ARGUMENT  FOR    THE    IMMORTAUTT    OF 
THE  soul;     or  our  duty  TO  OURSELVES. 

Mr  last  two  Lecturer,  Gentlemen,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
very  interesting  inquiry,  into  the  grounds  which  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  Revelation,  affords,  for  our  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  sentient  and  thinkmg  principle, — of  that  principle  which  is  the 
life  of  our  mortal  frame,  but  which  survives  the  dissolution  of  the 
frame  which  it  animated.  The  importance  of  the  subject  will  jus- 
tify, or  rather  demand,  a  short  retrospect  of  the  general  argument 

It  is  from  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  that  the  presumption  as 
to  the  complete  mortality  of  our  nature  is  derived ;  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  force  of 
this  presumption,  as /outufed  on  the  organic  decay.  If  thought  be 
only  a  state  of  those  seemingly  contiguous  particles,  which  we 
term  organs,  the  separation  of  these  particles  may  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thought ;  but  if  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  be 
states  of  a  substance  which  itself  exists  independently  of  the  par- 
ticles, that  by  their  juxtaposition  obtain  the  name  of  organs,  the 
separation  of  these  particles  to  a  greater  distance  from  each  other, 
(which  is  all  the  bodily  change  that  truly  takes  place  in  death,) 
or  even  the  destruction  of  these  pafticles,  If  what  we  term  decay, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  form  of  continued  existence^  were  absolute 
destruction,  would  not  involve,  though  it  might,  or  might  not,  be 
accompanied  by  the  annihilation  of  the  separate  principle  of 
thought. 

The  result  of  this  primary  and  most  important  examination 
was,  that  far  from  being  a  state  of  any  number  of  particles  ar- 
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ranged  together  in  any  fomH-thought  cannot  even  be  concei?ed 
by  ns,  to  be  a  quality  of  number  or  txtemum — that  it  is  of  its  very 
essence^  not  to  be  divisible, — and  that  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  sen- 
timentf  or  the  half  or  quarter  of  a  troth  or  falsehood,  or  of  a  joy 
or  sorrow,  is  at  least  as  absurd  to  our  conception,  as  the  loudness 
of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

An  organ  is  not  one  substance,  because  we  term  it  one.  It  is 
truly  a  multitude  of  bodies,  the  existence  and  qualities  of  es^ch 
of  which,  are  independent  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  all  the 
others, — as  truly  independent,  as  if  instead  of  being  near  to  each 
other,  they  were  removed  to  distances,  relatively  as  great,  as 
those  of  the  planets,  or  to  any  other  conceivable  distances  in  the 
whole  immensity  of  space.  If  any  one  were  to  say,  the  Sun  has 
no  thought.  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  all  their  secondaries,  have  no  thought :  but  the  Solar  System 
has  thought, — we  should  then  scarcely  hesitate  a  single  moment, 
in  rejecting  such  a  doctrine  ;  because,  we  should  feel  instantly 
that  there  could  be  no  charm  in  the  two  words,  solar  system, 
which  are  of  our  own  invention,  to  confer  on  the  separate  mas- 
ses of  the  heavenly  bodies,  what  under  a  different  form  of  mere 
verbal  expression,  they  had  been  declared  previously  not  to  pos- 
sess. What  the  tun  and  platMU  have  not,  the  eolar  tytiem^  which 
is  nothing  more  than  that  sun  and  planets,  has  not ;  or,  if  so  much 
power  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  invention  of  a  term,  as  to  suppose 
that  we  can  confer  by  it  new  qualities  on  things,  there  is  a  real- 
ism in  philosophy,  far  more  monstrous  than  any  which  prevailed 
in  the  Logic  of  the  Schools. 

If,  then,  the  eolar  eyetetn  cannot  have  properties,  which  the 
sun  and  planets  have  not,  and  if  this  be  equally  true,  at  whatever 
distance,  near  or  remote,  they  may  exist  in  space,  it  is  surely 
equally  evident,  that  an  organ,  which  i^  only  a  name  for  a  num- 
ber of  separate  corpuscles^  as  the  solar  system  is  only  a  number 
of  targer  masses  of  corpuscles,— -cannot  have  any  properties 
which  are  not  possessed  by  the  corpuscles  themselves,  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  organ  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  possess 
thepd) — nor  any  affections  as  a  whole,  additional  to  the  affections  of 
the  separate  parts.  An  organ  is  nothing ;  the  corpuscles,  to  which 
we  give  that  single  name,  are  all, — and  if  a  sensation  be  an 
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organic  state,  it  is  a  state  of  many  corpascles,  which  have  no  more 
unity  than  the  greater  number  of  particles  in  the  multitudes  of 
brains,  which  form  the  sensations  of  all  mankind.  Any  one  of  the 
particles  in  any  brain,  has  an  existence  as  complete  iu  itself, 
and  as  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  other  particles  of 
the  same  brain,  which  are  a  little  nearer  it,  as  of  the  particles 
of  other  brains,  which  are  at  a  greater  distance.  Even  though 
it  were  admitted,  however,  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  clear- 
est truths  in  science,  that  an  organ  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  name  for  the  separate  and  independent  bodies  which  it  de- 
notes, and  that  our  various  feelings  are  states  of  the  sensorial  or- 
gan, it  must  still  be  allowed,  that,  if  two  hundred  particles  exist- 
ing in  a  particular  state,  form  a  doubt,  the  division  of  these  into 
two  equal  aggregates  of  the  particles,  as  they  exist  in  this  state  at 
the  moment  of  that  particular  feeling,  would  form  halves  of  a 
doubt ;  that  all  the  truths  of  arithmetic  would  be  predicable  of 
each  separate  thought,  if  it  were  a  state  of  a  number  of  particles ; 
and  the  truths  of  geometry  be,  in  like  manher,  predicable  of  it,  if 
it  depended  on  extension  and  form,  in  short,  if  joy  or  sorrow, 
simple  and  indivisible  as  they  are  felt  by  ns  to  be,  be  not  one,  but 
a  number  of  corpuscles  separate,  and  divisible  into  an  infinite 
number  of  little  joys  and  sorrows,  that  may  be  variously  arranged 
into  spheres  and  parallelopipeds,  any  thing  may,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, be  said  to  be  any  thing,  however  apparently  opposite  and 
contradictory. 

When  sensation  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  organization,  the 
vagueness  of  the  term  result,  throws  a  sort  of  illusive  obscurity 
over  the  supposed  process,  and  we  more  readily  admit  the  asser- 
tion, with  the  meaning  which  the  materialist  would  give  to  it,— 
because,  however  false  it  may  be ,  in  his  sense,  it  is  true  in  anoth- 
er sense.  Sensation  is  the  result  of  organization,  a  result,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  organs  themselves,  but  in  a  substance  of  which 
the  Deity  has  so  arranged  the  susceptibilities,  as  to  render  the  va- 
riety of  that  class  of  feelings  which  we  term  sensations,  the  effects 
of  particular  states  of  the  •  particles  which  compose  the  organ. 
The  result,  therefore,  is  one  and  simple,  because  the  mindj  that 
alone  is  susceptible  of  the  state  which  we  term  sensation,  is  one 
and  simple  ;  though  the  bodily  particles  of  the  state  of  which  the 
one  sensation  is  the  result,  are  many.    A  sound,  for  example,  is 
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one,  became  it  k  an  affection  pf  the  mkid,  which  has  no  parts,  and 
must  always  be  one  in  all  its  states,  though  the  mental  affection 
majr  have  required  before  it  conld  take  place,  innumerable  mo- 
tions of  iimumerable  ▼ibratorj  particles,  which  ha?e  no  unitj  but 
in  their  joint  relation  to  the  nnnd,  that  considers  them  as  one,  and 
is  affected  by  their  concarrtng  vibrations.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
phenomena  of  chemical  agency,  to  which  the  phenomena  of 
thooght-and  feeling,  as  simple  results,  are  by  the  materialists  most 
strongly  asserted  to  be  analogous,  it  surely  requires  no  very  sub- 
tile discernment,  to  perceive,  that,  though  we  may  speak  of  the 
result  of  certain  mixtures,  as  if  the  result  were  one  of  simple  com^ 
bustion,  deflagration,  solution,  precipitation,  and  the  various  other 
terms  which  are  used  to  denote  chemical  changes,  it  is  .in  the  sin- 
gle word  alone,  that  all  the  unity  of  the  complex  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found, — that  the  solution  of  salt  ih  water,  or  the  combustion 
of  charcoal  in  atmospheric  air,  expresses  not  one  fact,  but  as 
many  separate  facts  as  there  are  separate  particles  dissolved  or 
burnt ; — Uiat  the  unity,  in  short,  is  not  in  the  chemical  phenomena  as 
facts,  but  in  the  mind  and  only  in  the  mind,  which  considers  all 
these  facts  t<^ether ;  and  that  the  mere  words  combustion  and  so*' 
lution,  either  signify  nothing,  or  signify  states  of  innumerable  par- 
ticles, which  are  not  the  less  innumerable,  because  they  are  com- 
prehended in  a  single  word. 

Sensation  then,  which  is  not  more  truly  felt  by  us  in  any  case, 
as  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  than  it  is  felt  to  be  one  and  incapable  of 
'  division,  is  not  a  state  of  many  particles,  which  would  be  as  many 
separate  selves,  without  any  connecting  principle  that  could  give 
them  unity,  but  a  single  substance,  which  we  term  mind,  when  we 
speak  of  it  generally,  qr  self,  when  we  speak  of  it  with  reference 
to  its  own  peculiar  series  of  feeling. 

There  is  mind  then,  as  well  as  matter,  or  rather,  if  there  be  a 
difference  of  the  degrees  of  evidence,  there  is  mind,  more  surely 
than  there  is  matter ;— and  if  at  death,  not  a  single  atom  of  the 
body  perishes,  bnt  that  which  we  term  dissolution,  decay,  putn- 
faction,  is  only  a  change  of  the  relative  positions  of  those  atoms, 
which  in  themselves  continue  to  exist/ with  all  the  qualities  which 
they  before  possessed, — ^there  is  surely  no  reason,  from  this  mere 
change  of  place  of  the  atoms  that  formed  the  body,  to  infer,  with 
respect  to  the  independent  mind,  any  other  change,  than  that  of 
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its  mere  relation  to  those  separated  atoms.  The  coatiiraed  sub- 
sistence of  every  thing  corporeal,  cannot,  at  least,  be  r^^rded,  at 
indicatiye  of  the  annihilation  of  the  o^her  substance ;  bat  must,  oo 
the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  m^re  analogy  of  the  body  is  of  any 
weight,  be  regarded  as  a  presnmption  in  fiivoor  of  the  continueii 
subsistence  of  the  mind,  when  there  is  nothing  around  it,  which  has 
perished,  and  nothing  even  which  has  perished,  in  the  whole  ma- 
terial universe,  since  the  universe  itself  was  called  into  being. 

The  Deity,  however,  though  he  has  not  chosen  to  annihilate  a  sin- 
gle atom  of  matter,  since  he  created  the  world,  may,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, have  chosen  to  annihilate  every  spiritual  substance.  But 
with  the  strong  analogy  of  matter,  which  is  the  only  substance 
that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the 
proof  of  the  supposed  spiritual  mortality,  to  show  some  reason 
which  may  be  believed  to  have  influenced  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
this  exclusive  annihilation.  The  assertor  of  the  souFs  immortali- 
ty,— if  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  a  separate  substance,  be  pre- 
viously demonstrated, — has  not  so  much  to  assign  reasons  for  the 
belief  of  its  immortality,  as  to  obviate  objections  whieb  may  be 
urged  against  that  belief.  At  the  moment  of  death,  there  exists 
the  spirit ;  there  exist  also  the  corporeal  atoms, — at  that  moment, 
the  Deity  allows  every  atom  to  subsist  as  before.  The  spirit,  too, 
if  he  do  not  annihilate  it,  will  subsist  as  before.  If  we  suppose 
him  to  annihilate  it,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  some  reoKM  for 
annihilating  it.  Is  any  such  reason  imaginable,  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  spirit  itself,  or  in  the  character  of 'the  Deity? 

Instead  of  any  such  reason  for  annihilation,  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  alssertion  of  it,  we  found,  on  the  contrary,  tea- 
sons,  which  might  of  themselves  lead  us  to  expect  the  continued 
existence,  far  more  probably  than  the  destruction  of  the  aoul.  If 
the  Deity  will,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  frame  of  our  minds, 
that  he  most  truly  wills,  the  progres»  of  mankind,  he  must  will 

the  progress  of  the   individuals  of  mankind; since  mankind 

is  but  a  name  for  the  individuals  who  compose  it ; — ^and,  if  he  will 
the  progress  of  individufils,  there  can  be  no  reason,  that  he  should 
love  that  progress  /eM,  when  the  individual  is  capable  of  making 
greater  advances, — and  that,  merely  on  account  of  that  greater 
capacity,  he  should  destroy^  what  he  si^^tained  with  so  much  care 
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ibr  that  partial  progress  which  he  now  delights  to  suspend.  la 
the  state  of  thespiritf  then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  there  is  no* 
thkig  wfakh  seems  to  mark  it  oat  for  exclusive  annihilation. 

:  Are  we  to  find  a' reason  for  this  then,  in  the  character  of  the 
Deitj  himself?  On  the  contrar j  would  not  his  annihilation  of  the 
«oi]l,  when  eTery  motire  for  continuing  its  existence, — as  far  as 
we  maj  presume  to  think  of  the  motires  of  the  Deity,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  design  exhibited  by  him,  in  the  more  obvious 
appearances  of  the  universe, — seems  rather  stronger  than  weaker, 
imply  a  sort  of  capricious  inconsistency,  in  the  Divine  character, 
which  the  beautiful  regularity  of  his  government  of  the  world  . 
leaves  us  no  n>om  to  infer?  Nay  more,  may  we  not  almost 
reoture  to  say,  that  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  revealed  to^  us, 
in  those  divine  perfections  which  the  universe  so  manifestly  exhib- 
its, and  in  those  moral  feelings  which  are  ever  present  to  our  heart  ? 
Every  seeming  irregularity  in  the  sufferings  of  the  good,  and  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  happiness,  admits^  in  this  way,  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  those  high  moral  perfections  whicb.the  voice  of  conscience 
within  us,  by  its  uniform  approbation  of  virtue,  and  disapprobation 
of  vice,  proclaims  to  belong  to  him  who  has  made  it  a  part  of  our 
very  nature,  thus  te  condemn  and  approve.  The  temporary  ine- 
qmUities  are,  in  the  mean  time,  evidently  of  moral  advantage. 
But  still,  these  supposed  irregularities  of  suffering  and  enjoyment, 
— ^though  in  the  highest  degree  useful,  as  we  found,  for  the  pro« 
duction  and  fosterii^  of  virtue,  and  of  all  the  delighta  of  con* 
science  which  may  attend  the  virtuous  through  immortality,  and 
therefore  justly  a  part  of  the  benevolent  dispensations  of  God  on 
earth, — are  reconcUeable  with  his  moral  perfections,  only  by  the 
immortality  of  the  spirit,  which,  after  suffering  what  virtue  can  suf- 
fer for  a  few  years  of  life,  may  rejoice  forever  in  the  presence  of 
that  God,  in  devout  submission  to  whose  will,  what  the  world 
counted  suffering,  was  scarcely  what  required  an  act  of  fortitude 
to  endure  it 

In  whatever  light  then,  at  the  moment  of  death,  we  consider 
either  the  soul  itself  or  its  Creator,  we  discover  reasons  rather  of 
continuing  its  existence  than  of  annihilating  it  The  evidence  of 
this  sort  may  be  strong,  or  it  may  be  weak,  but  weak  or  strong,  it 
is,  at  least,  ifavourable  to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  qae3tiop.  We 
have  not. merely  then,  the  powerful  presiMoption  for  the  continu- 
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ed  exiflteoee  of  the  spirit,  which  arises  from  theccnfenuice,  e?en 
in  what  we  term  decay,  of  every  thing  corporeal ;  hut  we  hare, 
to  strengthen  this  presumption  still  more,  erery  argvasent  which 
can  be  drawn  from  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  character,  to 
which  alone  we  are  to  look  for  the  evidence  of  his  intention  to  an- 
nihilate or  preserve,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  inadequacy  of 
mere  matter  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  thought  If  there 
be  a  spiritual  substance  existing  at  the  moment  of  death,  which 
would  continue  to  subsist  but  for  the  divine  will,— which  done 
can  annihilate,  as  it  alone  can  create, — we  find  not  merely  that  it 
.is  impossible  to  assign  any  positive  reason,  which  nay  be  suppos- 
ed to  influence  the  Deity  to  annihilate  what  he  had  formed,  hot 
that  there  are  positive  reasons  which  might  lead  us  to  expect  his 
continued  preservation  of  it  We  have,  in  short,  for  the  imnor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  from  the  mere  light  of  nature,  I  will  not  say  ev- 
idence, that  is  demonstrative  and  irresistible, — ^for  that  was  left  to 
be  revealed  to  us  bjr  a  more  cloudless  light, — but  at  least  as 
strong  a  combination  of  presumptive  evidence,  negative  and  pos- 
itive, as  we  can  imagine  such  a  subject  in  the  obscarity  of  human 
reason,  to  possess. 

The  objections  sometimes  urged  against  the  immortality  of  tbe 
thinking  principle,  from  the  influence  of  disease,  or  of  age,  wUdk 
is  indeed  itself  a  species  of  disease  but  an  incurable  one,  on  the 
mental  faculties,  are  of  no  force  when  uiged  against  the  system  of 
those  who  admit  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  mind,  and  the 
connection  which  the  Deity  has  in  so  many  relations  established, 
of  our  bodily  and  mental  part  Our  sensations  are  as  much  states 
of  the  mind,  as  any  other  of  our  mental  affections.  That  the 
slightest  puncture  of  our  cuticle  by  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  ap« 
plication  of  a  few  acrid  particles  to  our  nostrils^  should  alter  com- 
pletely, for  the  time,  the  state  of  the  thinking  principle,  might  as 
well  be  urged  in  disproof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  the 
same  sort  of  connection  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  imbecility  of 
disease  exhibits.  If  the  nervous  system  were  to  continue  long, 
in  precisely  the  same  state  as  that  which  is  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  pin,  it  is  evident  that  the  mind  would  be  as  liltle  capa- 
ble of  reflection  as  in  dotage  or  madness ;  and  in  dotage  or  mad- 
ness, the  nervous  system  is  not  disordered  for  a  few  moments,  but 
continues  to  exist  in  a  certain  state  for  a  length  of  time,  with  whkh» 
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of  couTM,  4cifb|g^  tbnt  hn^li  of  tkne,  the  itato  of  Mm  «ihi4  eootiQ- 
lie*  t9  camtf^ni.  If  tlie  moBMrntary  nerrow  aieelioB^  arisiag^ 
froai  the  fimctnw^tlwD,  b€  no  proof -^  tho  B««Fi  mortaUtj,  and 
pro?e  only  its  snsceptibilltj  of  l>eittg  affected  by  the  body  to  whkh 
its  Cfeator  1iflt«niied  it,  I  ^  not  ooo  hoir  ifhe  taore  lasting  influ- 
ence of  tte  more  lotiny  aerrons  aflbctlon  can  be  n  proof  of  any 
thing  more.  ^*  Suppose  a  person,"  says  Cicero,  ^^  to  have  been 
educated  from  infancy  in  a  chamber,  in  which  he  could  see  objects 
only  through  a  small  chiok  in  the  windovr-stiift^r;  would  he  not 
be  apt  to  consider- this  chiqk  as  essentud  to  bis  vision,-^aBd  would 
it  not  be  difficult  to  persnade  him^  that  his  ]^9pect  woul^  be  en- 
larged  by  the  demoUtioD  of  the  walb  of  his  temporary  prison  P 
In  such  a  case  as  that  which  Cicero  has  supposed, — if  the  analogy 
may  be  extended  to  the  present  objection, — ^it  is  evident,  at  least, 
that,  if  the  aperture  were  closed  for  years,  or  if  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  it,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  were  merely  alter- 
ed in  tint,  by  the  interposition  of  some  coloured  transparent  body, 
these  changes  would  as  little  imply  any  blindness  or  defect  of  yis- 
ioQy'as  if  the  darkening  or  tinging  of  the  Ught  in  its  passage  through 
the  aperture,  had  occurred  only  for  a  few  moments*  The  longest 
contiDued  disorder  ctAhe  nervous  system  then,  i  repeat,  whatever 
corresponding  mental  affections  it  may  induce,  proves  nothiDg 
more  with  respect  either  to  the  mortality  or  the  immortality  of 
the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  than  the  shorter  liffection  of 
the  nerves  and  brain,  wUcli  is  followed  in  any  of  our 'momentary 
senssrtionsyby  its  corresponding  mental,  change.  If  the  mind  were^ 
durtBg  our  earthly  existeBce,  absotnteiy  independent  of  the  body, 
during  its  unioD  with  it,  it  would,  indeed,  be  wonderful  that  any 
bodily  disease  should  be  found  to  affect  it ;  but  if  it  have  suscepti- 
bilities of  affection  ^at  are,  in  many  respects,  accommodated  to 
certain  states  of  the  bodily  oi^gans,  the  real  wonder  would  be,  if  a 
disordered  state  of  the  bodily  organs  were  not  followed  by  any  cor- 
responding change  in  the  state  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  result  of  this  long  disquisition  will,  I  hope,  be  a  deeper 
conviction  in  your  minds  of  the  force  of  the  evidence,  which  even 
human  reason  affords,  of  the  great  truth  for  which  I  have  contend- 
ed. ^Quicquid  est  illad,  quod  sentft,  quod  sapit,  quod  vult,  quod 
viget,  coeleste  et  divinum  est,"  says  Cicero,  ^^  ob  eamqoe  rem 
aetemum  sit  necesse  est."  It  is  of  celestial  origin,  he  says,  because, 
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in  its  remembnuioe  of  the  |iMt,  and  foresi^  «f  ihe  fntare,  and- 
wide  compivheiMioa  of  the  preaeat,  there  ate  characteci  of  the 
divinity,  which  nothing  that  is  of  the  gi oss  mixtoie  of  earth  can 
partake. 

^Miinc  sese,'' sayt  Ae  aether  of  one  of  the  aohUst  modem 
Latin  poems  on  this  nohle  subject,  De  ImmortaUtate  Aniaii, 

Hioc  teie  in  Tita  upnt  toiieinqoe  titamqiie 
Evehit  httiuaoam ;  nunc  cobIo  deTocat  astra, 
lotima  oaoc  terne  raaafrnt  penetralia  Tictrix ; 
•     Qottqne  oculet  ra|;itont  teDQiMliiia  corpora  promit 
Id  Ittcen,  peoditque  eovi  wfacala  moadl. 
Ecquid  eaim  per  m  pellet  OMgti^  «at  mtgit  haaeles 
tadicat  aetherioi,  £;eous  et  divinitat  ortam? 
Atque  adeo  dum  corporii  ttant  foedera  oizoi 
Exit  sspe  forat  tameo,  effu§;ioque  parat  se ; 
Ac  veluti  terrarum  hotpet,  oon  incola,  sarsum 
Fertar,  et  ad  patriot  gettit  remeare  penatet. 


After  these  obserrations,  on  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology, 
with  respect  to  the  being  and  peifectiotos  of  God,--*Uie  services  ef 
datjT,  which  it  is  not  so  much  the  obligation^  a8*it  ia  the  privilege 
and  highest  glory  of  oar  nalnre  to  pay,  in  ihe  devotifm  of  oar 
heart,  to  a  Being  ao  transcendent, — and  the  prospect  of  that  im* 
mortal  existence,  in  which,  after  the  scene  of  earthly  things  ii 
closed  npoD  oor  view,  we  are  still  to  continae  under  the  guardiaD- 
ship' of  the  same  provident  Goodness,  which  sustained-  us  during 
the  years  that  are  termed  by  us  our  Ufe^  as  if  exclusively  consti- 
tuting it,  though  they  are  only  the  infancy  as  it  were,  or  the  fint 
few  moments  of  a  life  that  is  everlasting— 1  return  now  to  the  only 
subdivision  of  our  moral  conduct,  which  remained  to  be  conside^ 
ed  by  us, — ^tbat  which  relates  immediately  to  our  own  wel&re,— 
the  duty,  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  we  owe  to  wurnlsou.  The 
phrase  is  not  a  very  happy  one ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  expressive  of 
that  direct  relation  to  self,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  conduct,  to  which  the  phrase  is  applied.  The  con- 
sideration of  this,  you  will  remember,  I  postponed,  till  we  had 
considered  those  doctrines  of  religion,  to  which,  in  their  relation 
to  our  happiness,  and  in  a  great  measnre  to  our  virtue  also^  thii 
part  of  our  moral  conduct  particularly  refers. 
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Odr  dui^io  immhMi^  to  retain  tlien  tbe  commoii  fiMrm  of  ex- 
pression, may  l^  considered  in  two  lights,— as  it.  relates  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  oar  morai  eflpcttfetice,— and  to  the  cultivation  of  our 
happiueu^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  commonlj  understood, 
as  significant  of  continued  eii;oyaital,  whatever  the  source  of  the 
enjoyment  may  be.  It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  these  two 
tiews  exactly  coincide;  but  though  it  is  certain  that,  even  on 
earth,  tbey  usually  coincide^  and  must  coincide  still  more  exactly, 
when  our  immortal  existence  is  considered, — ^they  are  yet,  in  re- 
ference to  our  will  or  moral  choice,  distinct  objects.  We  will  to 
be  virtuous,  not  because  virtue  is  productive  of  most  happiness, 
and  is  recognized  by  us  as  its  purest  and  most  permanent  source, 
•—but  without  any  view  at  the  moment,  to  that  happiness,  and 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  moral  excellence,  without  which  we 
ehould  feel  ourselves  unworthy,  not  of  happiness  merely,  which 
we  value  much,  but  of  our  own  self-esteem,  and  of  the  approba- 
tion of  God,  which  we  value  more.  The  attachment  of  happiness 
to  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  arises  only  from  the  gratuitous  goodness 
of  heaven.  The  same  benevolent  Being  who  has  made  it  delight- 
ful to  us  to  give  and  to  have  given  relief,  has  placed  in  our  bosom 
a  principle  of  compassion  that  is  of  earlier  operation ;  by  which 
we  hasten  to  relieve,  and  have  already  perhaps  given  the  relief, 
before  we  have  paused  to  think  of  the  delight  which  the  gener- 
ous feeL  It  is  the  same,  in  our  contemplation  of  every  duty.  We 
have  already  desired  to  be  what  we  can  esteem,  before  we  have 
thought  of  any  thing  more  in  the  particular  case,  than  of  the  duty, 
and  of  the  esteem  itself.  The  happiness  may,  indeed,  follow  the 
desire  of  moral  excellence  i  but  the  happiness  was  not  the  object 
of  thought,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  moral  excellence  was 
desired.  He  who  counts  only  the  pleasure  which  the  offices  of 
virtue  are  to  yield,  and  who  acts  as  virtue  orders  therefore,  only 
because  om  does  not  offer  to  her  followers  so  rich  a  salary, — ^is 
unworthy,  1  will  not  say  merely  of  being  a  follower  of  Virtue,  but 
even  of  that  pleasure  which  virtue  truly  gives  only  to  those  who 
think  less  of  the  pleasure,  than  of  the  duty  which  the  pleasure 
«ilbrds.  ^^  What  calculation,^^  says  Seneca,  ^^  is  so  basely  sordid, 
as  that  which  computes  tbe  price  at  which  it  may  be  advantage- 
ous to  be  a  good  man  ? — Inveniuntur  qui  honesta  in  mercedem  co- 
lant,  quibusque  non  placet  virtus  gratuita,  quae  nihil  habet  in  se 
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fflagnificmii,  li  qvldqnam  vemile.  Quid  edin  est  torpiai,  qoain  ali- 
qqem  compiitare,  quaati  vir  bonus  sit"* 

.  The  duty  which  consists  in  the  desire  <lf  renderingf  ourselTes 
norailj  more  ezcelleot,  and  the  ccdtiration  accordinglj,  of  all 
those  affections  -which  render  es  more  beoeTolent  to  others,  and 
more  firm  in  that  heroic  sel^^^mrnaod  which  resists  alike  the  ia- 
flnence  of  pleasure  and  of  pain^  is  then  in  u$  direct  chjeet^  differeat 
from  that  other  branch  of  the  doty  to  ourselves,  which  regards 
onr  hapjnness  as  its  immediate  end.  it  is  minecessary,  however, 
to  enlarge  on  the  former  of  these,  since  the  desire  of  our  moral 
excellence  is  the  desire  of  excellence,  \xi  all  those  virtiies,  whidi 
have  been  already  under  onr  review.  It  would  be  needle«| 
therefore,  to  repeat,  in  any  minute  detail,  with  respect  to  the 
mere  desire  of  cahivaHng  th^se  virtoes,  remarks  which  have  been 
anticipated,  in  treating  of  the  virtues  themselves.  The  only  ob- 
serva^oos  which  it  is  still  of  importance  to  make,  relate  to  theef- 
Ifect  which  every  separate  breach  of  duty  may  have  in  lessening 
the  tendency  to  virtue,  and,  consequently,  in  derogating  from  the 
general  excellence  of  the  moral  character.  It  thus  acquires  a 
sort  of  double  delinquency ;  first,  as  a  breach  of  some  particular 
duty,  and,  secondly,  as  an  addltiomil  breach  ef  that  duty,  which 
should  lead  us  to  confirm  our  moral  excellence  as  much  u  poan- 
ble,  by  every  act  of  virtue  which  the  ctrcuBUtmices  of  our  sitaa- 
tions  will  allow  us  to  perform ;  and,  ^  least,  by  abstinence  froai 
vice,  in  situations  in  which  no  opportunity  of  positive  virtue  is  al- 
lowed to  us. 

It  is  this' relation  fit  present  aetiont  to  the  future  characfer,  ia- 
deed,  which  forms,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  the  chief  element  in  its 
moral  consideration  of  far  the  greater  part  of  human  conduct, — d 
all  that  part  of  it,  which  comprehends  the  little  actions  of  of^Mory 
life.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  are  assailed  with  temptations  to 
great  evil ;  and  when  we  are  so  assailed,  the  evil  itself^  and  the 
seductive  circumstances  that  would  tempt  us  to  it,  are  too  promi- 
nent and  powerful  not  to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  mmd, 
— rdTsttacting  it  in  a  sort  of  conflict,  or  hurrying  it  along,  according 
to  the  force  of  the  moral  hatred  of  guilt,  that  overcomes  or  is 
overcome.      In  such  cases,  then,  we  think  of  the  present^  and 

•  Da  Denef.  Lib.  IV.  Toot.  I.  p.  606. 
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scarcely  of  more  than  of  the  present.  But  how  few  are  the  cases 
of  this  kind, — ^nd  how  much  more  frequently  are  we  called  to  the 
performance  of  actions,  in  which,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular moment  alone  be  considered,  the  virtue  has  little  merit,  or 
the  vice  little  delinquency.  It  is  of  many  such  little  delinquen- 
cies, however,  that  the  guilt  is  ultimately  formed,  which  is  aflter- 
wards  to  excite  the  indignant  wrath  of  every  breast,  eiLcept  of 
that  one,  in  which  the  horrors  of  remorse,  stilled,  perhaps,  in  the 
dreadful  moments  of  active  iniquity,  are  all  that  is  to  be  felt  in  the 
still  more  dreadful  intervals  from  crime  to  crime.  It  is  not  of 
base  perfidy,  then,  nor  of  atrocwtta  cruelty,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
bid  the  ingenuous  mind  beware, — but  of  offences,  in  which  that  in* 
genuous  mind,  untaught  as  yet  to  dis^'em  the  future  in  the  present, 
sees  only  the  little  frailties  that,  as  proofs  of  a  common  nature, 
are  pitied  by  those  who  contemplate  them,  rather  than  condemn* 
ed ;  and  attract,  perhaps,  in  this  very  pity,  an  interest  which  is 
more  akin  to  love  than  to  hate.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  only, 
or  at  least  chiefly  in  these  circumstances,  that  the  moral  character 
18  in  peril  There  is  not  a  guilty  passion  from  which  the  heart 
would  not  shrink,  if  that  passion  were  to  present  itself  instantly, 
with  its  own  dreadful  aspect.  But  while  the  Pleasures  and  the 
less  hideous  forms  of  vice  mingle  t<^ether,  in  what  may  almost 
be  termed  the  sport  or  pastime  of  human  life,  we  pass  readily  and 
heedlessly  from  one  to  the  other,  till  we  learn  at  last  to  look  on 
the  Passion,  when  it  introduces  itself  among  the  playful  band,  only 
as  we  gaze  on  some  fierce  masquer  in  a  pageant,  that  assumes 
features  of  darker  ferocity  only  to  delight  us  the  more,— ^or  which 
we  approach  at  least  with  as  little  apprehension,  as  if  it  were  the 
gentle  form  of  Virtue  herself  that  was  smiling  on  us.  It  is  from 
the  beginnings  of  vice  that  we  are  to  be  saved  then,  if  we  are  to 
be  saved  from  vice  itself.  Were  it  given  to  us  to  picture  the  /ti- 
tttre,  as  we  can  paint  what  is  before  our  eyes ;  and  coilld  we  show 
to  the  boy,  as  he  returns  blooming  and  scarcely  fatigued,  from  the 
race  or  other  active  game  in  which  he  has  been  contending  with 
his  playmates,  some  form  of  feeble  age, — the  few  grey  hairs, — 
the  wrinkled  front, — the  dim  eye, — the  withered  cheek, — the 
wasted  limbs,  that  cannot  bear,  without  additional  support,  even 
that  thin  frame  which  bends  over  them,  to  the  earth  that  is  soon 
to  receive  all  that  is  not  yet  wholly  dead  and  consumed  in  the 
VOL.  in.  6^ 
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half-Uring^  skeleton,— could  we  saj  to  him,  «s  he  gazes  almost 
with  terror  on  this  mixed  semhlaoce  of  death  and  life — ^the  form 
on  which  joa  are  now  looking  is  your  own, — bow  increduloos 
would  he  his  little  hea^t  to  our  prophetic  intimation  !  It  would 
seem  to  him  scarcely  possible,  that  any  number  of  years  should 
convert  what  he  then  felt  and  saw  in  his  own  Tigorous  frame,  into 
that  scarcely  breathing  thing  of  feebleness  and  misery,  which, 
when  a  few  of  those  years  had  passed  over  him,  he  was  truly  to 
become.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the  moral  futurity,  as  with 
that  of  the  mere  animal  being.  Could  we  foresee  and  exhibit,  in 
like  manner,  the  future  heart,-H:ould  we  show  to  him.  who  has 
dormant  passions,  that  have  not  yet  been  awakened  by  any  temp- 
tation, and  who  is,  therefore,  full  of  the  confidence  of  virtue — to 
him  who  loves,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  others,  which  has  nev- 
er interfered  with  his  own,  and  is  eager,  therefore,  to  confer  od 
them  all  those  enjoyments  which  cost  no  sacrifice  of  enjoyment  on 
his  part  ;<i— to  such  a  mind — and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  a  mind  far 
nobler — could  we  present  the  moral  picture  of  some  deceiver, 
and  plunderer,  and  oppressor — some  reveller  in  the  luxury  of 
riches  fraudulently  usurped,  and  even  of  the  scanty  rapine  of  pov- 
erty itself,  that  had  still  something  which,  could  be  torn  from  it  by 
exactions,  which  it  was  too  friendless  to  know  how  to  resist, — and, 
in  presenting  this  picture,  could  we  say, — the  guilt  at  which  you 
shudder,  is  the  guilt  of  the  very  bosom  that  is  shrinking  from  it 
with  indignation, — how  difficult  would  it  be,  or  rather  how  impos- 
sible, to  convince  the  criminal  of  other  years,  of  his  own  horrible 
identity  with  all  the  villanies  which  be  loathed  ?  Yet  there  can 
be  no  question  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  the  moral  progres- 
sion is  as  regular,  from  innocence  to  mature  and  hoary  iniquity,  as 
the  mere  corporeal  progress,  from  the  beauty  and  muscular  alac- 
rity of  youth,  to  the  weakness,  and  pale,  and  withered  emaciation 
of  age. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fatal  progression  then,  from  less  to 
greater  vice,  which  far  more  than  doubles  the  obligation  of  ab- 
staining from  those  slight  immoralities  which  might  seem  trifling 
if  it  were  not  for  this  progressive  tendency.  No  evil  is  slight, 
which  prepares  the  heart  for  greater  evil.  The  highest  duty 
^hich  we  owe  to  ourselves  is  to  strengthen,  as  much  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  strengtheui  every  disposition  which  constitutes  of 
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forms^  a  part  of  moral  ezcelleoce  ;  and  we  err  against  this  high 
duty,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  erring  against  every  other  duty, 
as  often  as  we  yield  to  a  single  seduction,  whether  it  be  to  do  what 
is  poiitwely  anworthy,  or  to  abstain  from  the  humblest  act  of  vir- 
tue- which  our  duty  calls  us  to  perform.  In  yielding  once  to  anjr 
vicious  desire,  we  lose  much  more  than  the  virtue  of  a  single  mo- 
ment; for,  while  the  desire,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  increased  by 
indulgence,  the  mere  revumbrance  that  we  have  once  yielded,  is  to 
us  almost  like  a  licence  to  yield  again.  The  second  error  s/eems 
to  save  us  from  the  pain  of  thinking,  that  the  temptation  which  we 
before  suffered  to. vanquish  our  feeble  virtue,  was  one  which  even 
that  feeble  virtue  was  capable  of  overcoming :  and  our  present 
weakness  is  to  us,  as  it  were  a  sort  of  indistinct  and  secret  justifi- 
cation of  the  past. 

The  virtuous  man  then,  who  loves  as  he  should  love,  the  no- 
ble consciousness  of  virtue,  and  who  feels,  therefore,  that  no  gain 
of  mere  smisual  pleasure,  or  worldly  honour,  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  moral  excellence,  will  think  often, 
when  such  a  purchase  might  be  made  by  a  sacrifice  so  slight,  that, 
to  others,  it  might  seem  scarcely  a  diminution  of  virtue, — rather 
of  the  whole  moral  excellence  which  he  endangers,  than  of  the 
little  portion  of  it,  with  which  he  is  called  to  part.  He  will  not 
say  within  himself,  how  inconsiderable  and  how  venial  would  be 
this  error ;  but,  to  what  crimes  may  this  single  error  lead !  He 
will  thus  be  saved  from  the  common  temptations,  by  which  minds 
less  accustomed  to  a  sage  foresight,  afe  at  first  gently  led  where 
they  consent  to  go,  and  afterwards  hurried  along  where  it  is  mis- 
ery to  follow,  by  a  force  which  they  cannot  resist — ^by  a  force 
which  seemed  to  them  at  first  the  light  touch  of  the  gentle  hand 
of  a  Grace  or  a  Pleasure  ;  but  which  has  expanded  progressively 
at  every  step,  till  it  has  become  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant^s  arm. 

The  duty  that  is  exercised  in  resisting  the  solicitations  of  evils, 
that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  vipes-,  though  they  are  soon  to  be- 
come vices,  and  are  as  yet,  to  our  unreflecting  thought,  only  forms 
of  gaiety  and  social  kindness,  is  truly  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  self-command.  It  is  not  the  endurance  of  pain,  that  is  the 
hardest  trial  to  which  fortitude  can  be  exposed :  it  is  the  calm  en- 
durance, if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  the  very  smiles  of  pleasure  herself, 
-**-an  endurance  that  is  easy  only  to  the  noble  love  of  future  as 
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well  as  present  yirtae,  that  can  resist  what  it  is  delightfol  to 
crowds  to  do,  as  it  resists  the  less  terrible  forms  of  evil,  from 
which  every  individual  of  the  crowd  would  shrink.  The  courage 
of  those  who  have  strength  onlj  to  resist  what  is  commonly  term- 
ed fear,  is  a  courage  that  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name, — as  lit- 
tle worthy  of  it  as  the  partial  courage  of  the  soldier  on  his  own 
element,  if,  on  a  different  element,  he  were  to  tremble  when  ex- 
posed to  a  shipwreck,  or  of  the  seaman,  if  he  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  tremble  at  any  of  the  commen  perils  to  which  life  can  be 
exposed  on  land.  The  most  strenuous  combatants  in  the  tumalt 
of  warfkres,  may  be  cowards,  or  worse  than  cowards,  in  the  calm 
moral  fight. 

» 
Tbey  yield  to  pleasure,  though  they  danger  braTe, 

And  •how  no  fortitude,  but  in  the  field. 

His  is  the  only  genuine  strength  of  heart,  who  resists,  not  the 
force  of  a  few  fears  only,  to  which,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
it  is  ignominious  for  man  to  yield, — but  the  force  of  every  tempta- 
tion to  which  it  would  be  unworthy  of  man  to  yield,  even  though 
the  world,  in  its  capricious  allotments  of  honour  and  shame,  might 
not  have  chosen  to  regard  with  ignominy  that  peculiar  species  of 
cowardice. 

By  pleasure  uasubdoed,  uubroke  by  pain. 
He  shares  in  that  Omnipotence  he  trusts ; 
All-bearing,  all-attempting,  tUI  be  falls ; 
And,  when  he  fAlls,  writes  Fiei  on  his  shield. 

The  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as  it  leads  us  to  value 
our  own  moral  purity,  leads  us  then  to  resist  the  solicitation  of 
pleasures  that  would  debase  us,  as  it  leads  us  to  endure  pain  itself. 
To  endure  pain,  is,  however,  in  like  manner,  a  part  of  this  duty, 
not  merely  from  those  high  motives  that  have  been  already  con- 
sidered by  us,  the  motives  of  grateful  submission,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  by 
that  wisdom  and  goodness,  under  whose  gracious  dispensation  the 
capacity  of  suffering  itself  has  been  arranged,  so  as  to  minister  to 
the  highest  purposes  which  supreme  benevolence  could  have  in' 

•  Night  Thoughts,  Night  Eighth. 
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▼iew,  but  also  from  the  subordinate  motives  that  regard  onlj  our- 
selves. To  be  querulously  impatient,  is  but  to  add  another  evil, 
that  might  be  avoided,  to  evil  that  already  exists,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  from  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  consolations  which 
even  that  amount  of  existing  evil  admitted, — the  consolation  of 
knowing,  that  we  are  able  to  bear  what  it  is  virtue  to  bear,  and  of 
trusting  that  we  shall  be  able,  in  like  manner,  to  endure,  without 
repining,  whatever  other  ills  it  may  be  our  mortal  allotment  to 
encounter,  and  our  duty  to  overcome,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
such  ills  can  be  overcome,  by  the  patience  that  sustains  them. 
By  yielding  to  habits  of  cowardly  discontent,  we  continually  less- 
en more  and  more  that  internal  vigour,  which  might  save  os  from 
the  tniserable  cowardice,  that*  makes  almost  every  act  of  virtue  a 
painful  effort,  till  we  become,  at  last,  the  moral  slaves  of  every 
physical  evil,  and  therefore,  of  every  human  being  who  is  capa- 
ble of  inflicting  on  us  any  one  of  those  ills.  He  never  can  be  the 
master  of  his  own  resotutions,  who  does  not  know  how  to  endure 
what  it  may  be  impossible  to  avoid,  without  the  sacrifice  of  virtue. 
When  we  bear  of  the  usurper  and  oppressor  of  Roman  liberty, 
who,  when  a  whole  world  was  prostrate  before  him,  had  subdued 
every  thing  but  the  inflexible  spirit  of  a  single  heroic  scomer  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  inflictor  of  slavery, 

Et  cuncta  terraraai  siibacta, 
Pneter  atrocem  animam  Catoais-^* 

we  do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  he  who  could  thus  dare  to  offer  to 
tiberty  its  last  homage,  was  not  ene  whom  mere  suffering  could 
appal. 

Joftom  tt  tcoaceiB  propositi  Tirnm 
Noa  ctTiQm  ardor  praTs  jubentiuDy 
Nod  Taltttt  iottaDtit  tjranoi 

Mente  qoatit  tolida  ;^neque  Auttsr 
Dttx  ioqaieCi  turbidas  Adria 
Nee  fulmiBsntit  magna  Jotis  manot. 
Si  fractiw  illabatar  orbis, 
laipavidem  ferimit  miosct 

•  Horat.  Cam.  Lib.  II.  Ofie  I. 
t  Id.  Lib.  III.  Ode.  III. 
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LECTURE  XCIX 

ON  OUR  DUTY  TO  OUBSELTSS. 

Iv  mj  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began  the  consideration  of 
that  minor  species  of  moral  obligation  which  constitutes  the  pro- 
prietj  of  certain  actions,  considered  merely  as  terminating  in  the 
individual  who  performs  them,-«-the  duUy^  as  it  has  been  termed, 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

This  duty  I  represented  as  haying  two  great  objects ;  in  the 
first  place,  the  moral  excellence  of  the  individual ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  his  happiness  when  any  enjoyment,  or 'the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  future  enjoyment,  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
moral  excellence,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  in  every  case, 
even  with  respect  to  the  mere  personal  duty,  of  primary  obli- 
gation. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  accordingly,  I  considered  the  former  of 
these  divisions  of  our  duty  to  ourselves, — illustrating,  especially, 
the  relation  which  a  single  action  may  bear  to  the  whole  moral 
character  in  afler  life,  by  the  iwreased  tendency  which  it  induces 
to  a  repetition  of  it,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  abhor- 
rence with  which  the  action,  if  vicious,  was  previously  viewed; 
and  endeavouring,  therefore  to  impress  you  strongly  with  the  im- 
portance of  habits  of  self-command,  by  which  alone,  as  enabling 
us  to  resist  alike  the  gayer  .seductions  of  luxury,  and  the  terror  of 
personal  suffering,  we  may  be  masters  of  our  own  moral  resolu- 
tions, in  circumstances  in  which  vice  might  seem  attended  only 
with  present  pleasure,  and  virtue  only  with  present  pain. 

AAer  considering  that  division  then,  which  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  moral  excellence,  I  proceed,  now,  to  consider  the  oth- 
er branch  of  our  duty  to  ourselves,  of  which  our  happiness  is  the 
immediate  object. 
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When  happtneM  is  td  be  attained,  without  th6  breach  of 
any  dntj,  it  becomes  a  positive  doty  to  pnrsae  it, — as  in  iike 
manner,  though  no  other  duty  were  to  be  violated  than  that  which 
we  owe  to  ounehres,  it  would  still  be  a  violation  of  this  duty,  to 
act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lessen  our  own  happiness,  or  to  occa- 
sion to  ourselves  actual  distress.  It  is  a  virtue,  in  short,  to  be 
priMf etir,  a  vice  to  be  imprudent; — or,  if  prudence  and  impru- 
dence should  be  considered  as  implying  rather  the  knowledge  or 
the  ignorance  of  actions  that  may  be  advantageous  to  us  or  hurt- 
ful, than  the  performance  of  actions  which  we  know  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  us  or  hurtful,  it  is  a  virtue,  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  seems  to  ui  most  prudent,  a  vice  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  seems  to  us  imprudent. 

That  there  is  not  merely  a  satisfaction  or  regret,  as  at  some 
piece  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  but  a  moral  duty  observed  or  violat- 
ed, in  these  cases,  is  evident  from  the  conscience  of  the  agent  him- 
self, and  from  the  feelings  of  those  who  contemplate  his  action. 
He  who  suffers,  from  acting  in  a  manner  which  he  had  reason  to 
•consider  as  imprudent,  feels  that  he  is  justly  punished ;  and  all 
who  consider  his  action,  and  its  consequences,  agree  in  this  refer- 
ence of  demerit  to  the  agent,  and  in  the  feeling  of  propriety  in 
the  punishment  which  he  has  received,  or  rather,  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  inflicted  on  himself.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  that 
the  Deity,  who  willed  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  who 
made  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  efficacious  mqf]e  of  con- 
tributing even  to  happiness  in  this  life,  should  have  made  the 
wilful  neglect  of  that  which  was  in  so  many  important  respects 
the  great  object  of  moral  feeling,  an  object  itself  of  a  species 
of  moral  disapprobation.  If  every  individual  of  mankind  were 
in  every  respect  perfectly  careless  of  his  own  happiness,  every 
individual  of  mankind  would  be  unhappy;  and  mere  impru- 
dence, if  universal,  would  thus  have  the  same  injurious  con- 
sequences, as  the  universal  oppression  by  all  of  all.  From  the 
harmony  which  the  Deity  has  pre-established  of  virtue  and  utility, 
that  conduct  alone  can  be  most  virtuous,  which,  if  universally 
adopted,  would  contribute  most  to  the  good  of  the  universe  ;  and 
the  imprudent,  therefore,  are  to  the  extent  of  their  wilful  viola- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  one  individual,  violators  of  the  universal 
system  of  g^od. 
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Oar  own  hflppinem  then,  it  a  mdrri  oliject,  as  the  happiness 
of  others  is  a  moral  object  There  is  much  more  reasoa,  howev- 
er, upon  the  whole  to  fear,  that  individuals  will  be  negiectfui  of 
the  happiness  of  oCAert  than  of  their  owa,  when  opportunities  of 
furtheriny  either  maj  have  occvrred  to  tiiem ;  sinoe  with  respect 
to  each  personallj,  his  own  desire  of  pleasare,  and  consequeatlj 
of  ail  the  means  of  pleasure,  maj  he  considered  as  so  powerfal,as 
scarcely  to  require  the  aid  of  anj  mere  feeling  of  moral  doty,  to 
call  on  him  to  be  prudent  It  is  accordant,  therefore,  with  the 
gracious  benoTolence  of  the  power  who  has  arranged  our  suscep- 
tibilities of  feeling  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  that  the  sentiment  of  moral  obligatioD  should  there  be 
strongest,  where  the  additional  influence  is  most  needed ;  and  thst, 
while  it  is  of  our  own  happiness,  we  are,  at  least  in  ordinaiy  ci^ 
cumstances,  most  desirous,  it  should  jet  seem  to  us  in  the  ?erj 
privacy  of  our  own  consciences,  a  greater  moral  delinquency,  to 
invade  any  enjoyment  possessed  by  another,  than  to  sacrifice,  by 
any  rash  folly,  the  means  of  similar  enjoyment  possessed  by  oa^ 
selves. 

It  is  still,  however,  more  than  mere  regret  which  we  feel,  oa 
considering  any  such  imprudent  sacrifice.  There  is  truly  a  feel- 
ing of  mofal  disapprobation-— a  feeling,  that  in  thus  injuring  the 
happiness  of  aru  individoal  of  mankind,  we  have  violated  a  pari  of 
the  general  system  of  duty,  which  in  the  actions  that  relate  to 
himself  only,  as  well  as  in  the  actions  which  relate  directly  to 
others,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  should  have  constantly  before  him 
for  the  direction  of  his  conduct 

It  is  morally  fit,  then,  that  every  individual  should  endeavour 
to  acquire  and  treasure  the  means  of  happiness,  when  the  happi- 
ness is  to  be  acquired  or  preserved  without  the  breach  of  any  of 
the  duties  of  still  stronger  obligation,  which  he  may  owe  to  com- 
munities, or  to  other  individuals. 

But  if  the  acquisition  of  happiness  be  his  duty,  in  what  manoer 
is  he  to  seek  it, — that  is  to  say,  in  what  objects  is  he  to  hope 
to  find  it  ?         . 

O  Happioets !  our  beiog^s  eod  sod  aim  I 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,  whatever  thy  name ! 
Thfit  something  siill  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  %vbich  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ! 
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Which  ttUI  so  M«r  at,  yet  beyond  o«  lies, 

O^erlook'd,  teen  dovble,  by  the  fool  aod  wife. 

Plant  of  celestial  teed !  i(  dropt  beloir, 

Say  in  what  mortal  toil  thoa  deign^tt  to  grow? 

Fair  opening  to  aome  court*!  propitious  shine, 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine, 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 

Or  reapM  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 

Where  grows, — where  grows  it  not  ?^If  rain  onr  toil, 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil ; 

Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 

'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,— or  everywhere,* 

Happiness,  considered  as  mere  happiness,  may  be  defined  to  be, 
— a  state  of  continued  agreeable  feeling,  diffisring  from  what  is 
commonly  termed  pleasure,  only  as  a  whole  differs  from  a  part. 
Pleasure  may  be  momentary ;  but  to  the  pleasure  of  a  moment  we 
do  not,  at  least  in  common  language,  give  the  name  of  happiness, 
which  implies  some  degree  of  permanence  in  the  pleasure. 

As  happiness,  however,  is  only  a  more  lasting  state  of  pleasure, 
or  agreeable  feeling,  it  is  evident  that  every,  object,  the  remem- 
brance,  or  possession,  or  hope  of  which  is  agreeable,  is  a  source 
of  happiness, — one  of  many  sources,  because  there  are  innumera- 
ble objects,  which,  as  remembered,  possessed,  or  hoped,  are 
agreeable.  Some  of  these  may,  indeed,  exclude  others,  and  the 
objects  excluded  may  be  sources  of  purer  or  more  lasting  pleas- 
ure, which  it  would  be  imprudent,  therefore,  to  abandon  for  a  less 
good.  But  all  are  still  sources  of  happiness,  if  happiness  be  agree- 
able feeling  ;  and  the  only  moral  question  relates  to  the  choie$. 

It  is  evident  toQ,  that  this  choice  of  happiness,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  enjoyment,  must  be  various 
id  its  objects,  in  different  individuals,  according  to  their  original 
constitution^  education,  habits,  rank  in  life,  or  whatever  else  may 
be  conceived  to  modify  the  desires  of  mankind.  The  saving  of  a 
few  guineas,  which,  to  the  greater  number,  of  the  ijc^  at  least, 
would  afford  no  gratification,  may  be  a  source  of  very  great  de- 
light to  those  whose  circumstances  of  humbler  fortune,  condemn 
them  to  be  necessarily  frugal ;  or  even  to  the  possessor  of  many 
thousand  acres,  if  he  have  the  misfortune  to  be  a  miser.  With 
every  variety  of  taste,  in  whatever  manner  induced,  there  is  a 
^  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  r.  1^17. 
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correspoDdiog  happiness  of  possession ;  a  gem,  a  painting,  a  med- 
al, which  manj  would  rank  with  the  mere  baubles  of  a  toyshop, 
are  treasures  to  a  few.  The  loss  of  a  single  book  of  difficult  ac- 
quisition, which  maj  be  a  serious  e?il  to  a  man  of  letters,  is  scarce 
felt  as  a  loss  by  one  who  sees  books  before  him,  as  mere  pieces  of 
gay  and  gilded  furniture,  without  the  slightest  desire  of  openiag 
them, — and  whose  library  is  perhaps  the  only  room  of  his  house 
which  he  never  thinks  of  entering,  or  which  he  uses  at  least,  only 
for  such  purposes  as  any  other  room,  with  any  other  furniture, 
might  serve  as  well.  What  is  true  of  these  sources  of  enjoyment, 
is  true  of  every  object  of  desire  which  some  value  much,  while  oth- 
ers perhaps  regard  it  as  insignificant,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  com- 
paratively of  far  less  value,  in  thinking  of  what  is  to  give  delight 
we  must  think«  at  least,  as  much  of  the  mind  that  is  to  be  delight- 
ed, as  of  the  object  we  may  choose  to  term  delightful.  There 
are,  perhaps,  not  two  individuals,  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
actly the  same  objects,  would  afford  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
happiness; — and  in  a  question  of  mere  happiness,  therefore,  with- 
out regard  to  duty,  it  is  as  absurd  to  inquire  into  one  universal 
standard,  as  to  think  of  discovering  one  universal  stature,  or  nni- 
rersal  form  of  the  infinitely  varied  features  of  mankind. 

This  inquiry,  however,  into  one  sole  and  exclusive  standard  of 
happiness,  which  seems  so  absurd  when  we  consider  the  ever-va- 
rying tastes  and  fancies  of  mankind,  was  the  great  inquiry  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Happiness  was  to  them  not  so  much  a  gen- 
eric name  of  many  agreeable  feelings,  as  a  sort  of  universal  a  par- 
te ret,— something  which  ivas  one  and  simple,  or  which,  at  least, 
excluded  any  great  diversity  of  the  objects  that  corresponded  with 
it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  sage  calculations  on  the  comparative 
amount  of  pleasure,  which  diffefent  classes  of  objects  might  be  ex- 
pected to  afibrd  to  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  they  have  left 
to  us  a  bold  assertion  of  one  species  of  happiness,  as  if  it  were  the 
sole, — and  many  vain  refinements,  by  which  they  would  endeav- 
our to  reduce  to  it  every  other  form  of  delight,— -and  where  they 
could  not  so  reduce  them,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  enjoy- 
ments so  obstinately  unaccommodating, — of  enjoyments,  however, 
as  real  and  as  independent  in  themselves,  as  .that  for  the  sole  ex- 
istence of  which  they  contended. 

The  two  principal  sects  opposed  to  each  other  in  this  inquiry 
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into  happiness,  were  the  followers  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno, — the 
former  of  whom  regarded  sensual  pleasure  as  primarily,  the  only 
real  good,  and  every  thing  that  was  not  directly  sensual  as  valua- 
ble, only  in  relation  to  it ;  while  the  other  sect  contended-,  that 
there  was  no  good  whatever,  but  in  rectitude  of  conduct,' — that, 
bat  for  this  rectitude  of  choice,  pleasure  was  not  a  good,  pain  not 
an  evil. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  various  species  of  enjoyment,  might  seem  sufficient  to 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  both  these  rival  sects.  That  our  chief 
happiness,  the  happiness  of  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our  life,  has 
DO  direct  reference  to  the  senses,  is  abundantly  evident,  and  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  Epicurus  himself: — though  he  would  still  labour 
vainly  to  refer  them  remotely  to  that  source ;  and  though  the  vir- 
tues and  intellectual  acquirements,  which  adorn  our  nature  infi-. 
nitely  more  than  any  superior  quickness  of  sensation,  may  be  so 
traced  through  all  their  consequences,  as  to  be  found  ultimately 
to  contribute  to  the  amount  even  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
this  influence  on  the  senses,  is  certainly  the  least  part  of  their  in- 
fluence on  happiness.  The  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  of 
the  child  for  the  parent,  all  the  delightful  charities  which  render 
home  a  scene  of  perpetual  joy,  and  which  extend  themselves  be- 
yond the  domestic  roof,  with  so  wide  a  growth  of  aflection, — the 
sublime  or  tender  remembrances  of  virtue, — or  in  mere  science, 
the  luxury  of  truth  itself,  as  an  object  of  desires  that  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  intellectual  pa8sions,-^the  pleasure  of  the  astrono- 
mer, in  contemplating  those  seeming  sparks  of  light,  which  to 
bis  senses  are  truly  mere  sparks  of  light,  and  which  are  mag- 
nificent orbs  only  to  the  intellect,  that  comprehends  and  meas- 
ures their  amplitude, — the  pleasure  of  the  mathematician,  in 
tracing  relations  of  foroks,  which  his  senses  are  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  presenting  to  him, — of  the  poet,  in  describing  scenes  of 
beauty,  which  his  eyes  never  are  to  see, — all  these  pleasures,  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  are  pleasures,  whether  they  tend  or  do  not 
tend  to  heighten  mere  sensual  enjoyment ;  and  if  nothing  were  to 
be  left  of  them  but  this  ii^uence  on  the  senses,  human  life  would 
scarcely  be  worthy,  even  of  the  brutal  •  appetites  that  might  still . 
strive  to  find  on  earth  the  objects  of  their  grovelling,  and  languid, 
and  weary  desire. 

So  false,  then,  even  as  a  mere  physical  exposition  of  happiness, 
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18  the  system  of  Epicurus.  But  if  his  philosophy  err  more  gross- 
ly^ the  philosophy  of  the  Stoical  school,  though  it  err  more  suh* 
limely,  is  still  but  a  sublimer  error.  The  moral  excellence  of 
man  is  unquestionably,  what  Zeno  and  his  followers  maintained  it 
to  be,  a  devout  submission  lo  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  for  which  every  state  in  which  we 
can  be  placed,  allows  an  opportunity  of  exercise.  It  never  can 
be,  according  to  the  real  excellence  of  his  nature,  to  act  viciously, 
nor  in  violation  of  his  real  excellence,  to  act  virtuously ;  but 
though  all  pleasure  which  is  inconsistent  with  virtue  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  pleasure  which  is  consistent  with  virtue  is  to  be  val- 
ued, not  merely  as  being  that  which  attends  virtue,  but  as  being 
kappinesij  or  at  least  an  element  of  happiness.  Between  mere 
pleasure  and  mere  virtue,  there  is  a  competition,  in  short,  of  the 
less  with  the  greater ;  but  though  virtue  be  the  greater,  and  the 
greater  in  every  case  in  which  it  can  be  opposed  to  mere  pleas- 
ure, pleasure  is  still  good  in  itself,  and  would  be  covetable  by  the 
virtuous  in  every  case  in  which  the  greater  good  of  virtue  is  not 
inconsistent  with  it  Pain  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evil  in  itself;-- 
though  to  bear  pain  without  a  murmur,  or  without  even  any  in- 
ward murmurs  be  a  good,  a  good  dependent  on  ourselves,  which  it 
is  in  our  power  to  add  at  any  moment  to  the  mere.physical  111  that 
does  not  depend  on  us, — and  a  good,  more  valuable  than  the  potii 
in  itself  is  eviZ. 

It  is,  indeed,  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  in  themselvea 
absolutely  indifferent,  that  man  is  virtuous  in  resisting  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  one,  and  the  threats  of  the  other  ;  and  there  is  thos  a 
self-confntation  in  the  principles  of  Stoicism,  which,  it  is  truly  as- 
tonishing that  the  founder  of  the  system,  or  some  one  of  the  an- 
cient or  modem  commentators  on  it,  should  not  have  discerned. 
We  may  praise,  indeed,  the  magnanimity  of  him  who  dares  to  sof* 
fer  every  external  evil  which  man  can  suffer,  rather  than  give 
his  conscience  one  guilty  remembrance ;  but  it  is  because  there  is 
evil  to  be  endured,  that  we  praise  him  for  his  magnanimity  in  bear- 
ing the  evil ;  and  if  there  be  no  ill  to  be  endured,  there  is  no  mag- 
nanimity that  can  be. called  forth  to  endure  it.  The  bed  of  roses 
differs  from  the  burning  bull,  not  merely  as  a  square  diffen  from 
a  circle,  or  as  flint  differs  from  clay,  but  as  that  which  is  physical- 
ly good  differs  from  that  which  is  physically  evil,-*and,  i(  they 
did  not  so  differ,  as  good  and  evil,  there  could  be  as  little  merit  in 
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coDsentiDg,  when  yirtue  required  the  tacrffice^  to  suffer  all  the 
bodily  pain  which  the  instrument  of  torture  couid  inflict,  rather 
than  to  rest  in  guilty  indolence  on  that  luxurious  couch  of  flowers, 
as  there  could  be  in  the  mere  preference,  for  any  physical  pur- 
pose, of  a  cirular  to  an  angular  form,  or  of  the  soAness  of  clay  to 
the  hardness  of  flint.  Moral  ezcelloQce,  is,  indeed,  in  every 
case,  preferable  to  mere  physical  enjoyment ;  and  there  is  no 
enjoyment  worthy  of  the  choice  of  man,  when  virtue  forbids  the 
desire.  But  virtue  is  the  superior  only,  not  the  sole  Power.  She 
has  imperial  fway,*-but  her  sway  is  imperial,  only  because  there 
are  forms  of  inferior  good,  over  which  it  is  her  glory  to  preside. 

It  was  this  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  of  moral  excellence, 
which  is  one  object  and  of  mere  happiness  which  is  another  ob- 
ject, that  led  to  all  the  extravagant  declamations  of  the  Porch,  as 
to  the  equal  happiness  of  every  situation  in  which  man  can  exist. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  their  sublime  defiances  of  pain,  that  the  inconsistency 
which  1  have  pointed  out  is  inyolyed ;  it  is  involved  equally  in  the 
scale  of  preferences  which  they  present  to  us  in  our  yery  virtues. 
We  are  to  love,  for  example,  health  rather  than  sickness ;  but  we 
are  thus  to  love  it,  not  because  health  is  in  itself  a  greater  good 
than  sickness,  but  only  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  we  ihould 
love  it  more  than'  the  pain  and  imbecility  of  disease.  And  why 
do  we  infer  it  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  we  should  prefer 
health  to  sickness  ?  It  is  not  eaay  to  discover  any  reason  for  this 
inference,  but  the  absolute  good  of  that  which  ia  declared  in  itself 
to  be  neither  good  nor  evil.  If  health  and  sickness  be  in  them* 
selves,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent, they  must  still  continue  absolutely  indifferent, — or  we  must 
require  some  divine  revelatioui  to  make  known  to  us  the  will 
which  we  are  to  obey. 

It  is  this  tacit  assumption  of  the  very  circumstances  denied, 
which  forms,  indeed,  the  radical  fallacy  of  the  system  of  Zeno, — 
a  sort  of  fallacy  which,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  we  have 
bad  frequent  opportunities  of  tracing,  in  the  systems  of  philoso* 
phers  of  every  age.  The  will  of  the  Gods,  as  directing  the 
choice,  where  there  was  a  competition  of  many  objects,  seemed 
to  famish  a  reasonable  ground  of  |>reference, — a  ground  of  pref- 
erence which  was  felt  to  be  the  more  reasonable,  because  every 
one  bad  previously  in  his  own  mind  felt,  and  silently  admitted. 
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those  distinctions  of  physical  good  and  evil,  which  the  Stoics  os- 
tensibly denied,  bat  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  ditine 
intimations  of  preferableness,  that  were  only  these  yery  distinc- 
tions, nnder  a  more  magnificent  name.  To  obey  the  will  of  the 
Gods,  in  preferring  wealth  to  poverty,  was,  in  truth,  to  hare 
made  the  previous  discovery,  that  wealth  as  an  object  of  desire, 
was  preferabU  to  poverty ;  and  to  have  inferred,  from  this  previ- 
ous belief  of  the  physical  distinction,  that  supposed  will  of  Heaven, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain,  if  the  objects 
had  been  indifferent  in  themselves.  If  all  external  things  were 
in  themselves  absolutely  equal,  then  was  it  impoesible  to  infer 
from  them  that  Divine  preference,  on  which  our  own  was  to  de- 
pend,— and  if  that  Divine  preference  could  in  any  way,  be  infer- 
red from  the  physical  differences  of  things,  as  essentially  good  and 
evil,  then  was  it  not  to  the  Divine  intimation,  as  subsequently  in- 
ftred,  that  we  were  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  distinction 
from  which  alone,  as  previously  felt,  we  inferred  the  intimation 
itself. 

The  same  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  absolute  indifference, 
with  respect  to  mere  happiness  of  all  things  external,  which  were 
not  in  themselves  either  good  or  evil,  but  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Gods  for  our  choice,  led  naturally^  and,  as  1  cannot  but  thmk,  ne- 
eessari!^^  to  the  strange  Stoical  paradox  of  the  absolute  equality  io 
merit  of  all  virtuous  actions,  and  the  absolute  equality  in  de- 
merit of  all  vicious  actions.  Thia,  indeed,  with  many  of  the  other 
paradoxes  maintained  by  the  sect,  Dr  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider 
as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  system  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  bnt 
rather  as  introduced,  with  other  mere  dialectic  and  technical  sab- 
tletie«,  by  their  disciple  and  follower  Chrysippus.  Yet  1  confess, 
that  absurd  as  the  paradox  is,  and  discordant  with  all  Our  moral 
feelings,  it  yet  seems  to  me  so  completely  involved,  in  the  fooda- 
mental  doctrine  of  the  school,  that  it  must  have  occurred,  or,  at 
least,  as  may  naturally  be  iiupposed  to  have  occurred,  to  the 
very  founders  of  the  school,  as  an  obvious  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  doctrine ;  >and,  if  it  did  so  occur  to  them,  we 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  assertors  of  so 
bold  a  paradox  as  that  which  stated  the  absolute  phj'sical  indiffer* 
ence  as  to  the  happiness  of  rapture  and  agony,  would  be  verj 
slow  of  muintaining  a  paradox  additional,  if  the  assertion  of  it 
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were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  their  system.  It  is  an  er^ 
ror,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  which  is  not  in  principle  at  least, 
confined  to  Stoicism,  but  is  radically  involved  in  all  those  Theo- 
l<^ical  systems  of  Ethics,  which  niake  the  very  essence  of  virtue 
to  consist  in  mere  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  If  all  virtues  be 
equal,  except  as  they  are  ordered  or  not  ordered  by  heaven, 
which  makes  them  objects  of  moral  choice,  simply  by  pointing 
them  out  to  us  as  fit  or  unfit  to  be  performed,  then  is  there  only 
one  virtue,  and  only  one  vice ; — the  virtue  of  doing  as  Heaven 
commands,  the  vice  of  not  doing  as  Heaven  commands.  Whatev- 
er the  action  may  be,  there  may  be  this  mond  difference,  but  on 
the  Stoical  or  Theological  view  of  virtue  and  vice,  there  can  be 
this  difference  only.  To  suppose  that  certain  actions,  merely  by 
being  more  widely  beneficial,  are  tnore  obligatory  than  others, — 
that  certain  other  actions,  merely  by  being  more  widely  injurious, 
are  of  greater  delinquency  than  others, — would  be  to  suppose,  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the  whole  system,  that  what 
we  term  a  benefit  is  a  good  in  itself, — what  we  term  an  injury  an  evil 
in  itself,  independently  of  that  will  which  intimates  to  us  what  is  fit  or 
unfit  to  be  done.  The  most  beneficial  action, — ^an  action  that  con- 
fers the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  on  our  nearest  relative,  or  on 
our  most  generous  benefactor,  is  good  only  because  it  is  divinely 
commanded;  and  this  character  of  virtue  it  mustshare  in  common 
with  every  action,  however  comparativieiy  <  unimportant  in  itself, 
that  is  so  commanded ; — the  most  injurious  action,  of  which  the 
injury,  too,  mi^  have  been  directed  against  those  whom  we  were 
especially  called  to  love,  is  evil  only  because  it  is  divinely  indica- 
ted to  us  as  unworthy.of  our  choice  ;  and  this  character  of  vice 
it  must  share  in  common  with  all  the.  aptions  that  are  marked  to 
be  evil  by  this  prohibition,  and  by  this  prohibition  only.  We  are 
astonished,  indeed,  that  offences,  which  we  regard  as  trifling, 
should  be  classed  by  the  Stoics  with  crimes  that  appear  to  us  of 
the  most  aggravated  iniquity ;  but  we  are  astonished  only  because 
we  assume  another  estimate  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  have  not 
adopted  their  general  doctrine, — that  virtue  is  mere  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Gods,  and  vice  disobedience  to  it  The  paradox  is 
repugnant^  indeed,  to  every  feeling  of  our  heart,  but  still  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  th^  system, — as  it  must 
be  allowed  also  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  every  system,  that 
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reduces  virtue  and  vice  to  mere  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  Heaven. 

The  whole  errors  of  the  Stoical  system,  or  at  least  Its  more 
importaDt  errors,  may  be  traced  then,  1  conceive,  to  that  radical 
mistake,  as  to  the  nature  of  happiness,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering,— a  mistake  that,  if  truly  allowed  to  influence  tl|e  heart, 
could  not  fail  to  lessen  the  happiness  of  the  individnal,  and  in 
some  Pleasure  too,  his  virtue,  in  all  the  rebtions  which  personal 
happiness  and  virtue  bear  to  private  affection.    If,  indeed,  it  had 
been  possible  for  human  nature  to  feel  what  the  Stoics  maintain- 
ed,— an  absolute  indifference  as  to  every  thing  external,  unlesi 
from  some  relation  which  it  bore^  or  was  imagined  to  bear,  to  the 
will  of  Ihe  bivinity,  how  much  of  all  that  tenderness  which  ren- 
ders the  domestic  and  friendly  relations  so  delightful  would  have 
been  destroyed,  by  the  mere  cessation  of  the  little  pleasures,  and 
little  exercises  of  kindness  and  compassion,  which  foster  the  be- 
nevolent regard.    It  is  in  relation  to  these  private  affections  only, 
however,  that  I  conceive  the  Stoical  system  to  have  been  prac- 
tically injurious  to  virtue,  however  false  it  may  have  been  in  mere 
theory,  either  as  a  physical  system  of  the  nature  of  man,  or  ss  a 
system  of  ethics  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  his  physical  con- 
stitution.    In  every  thing  which  terminated  in  the  individual  him- 
self, the  virtue  whiph  it  recommended,  was  what  man  perhaps 
may  never  be  able  to  attain,  but  what  it  would  be  well  for  man  if 
he  could  even  approach, — and  the  nearer  his  approach  to  it,  tbe 
more  excellent  must  be  become.    Pain  tt,  indeed,  an  ill,  and  we 
must  err  physicaUy  whenever  we  pronounce  that  to  endure  this  ill 
is  not  an  affliction  to  our  sensitive  nature ; — but  it  would  be  well 
for  us,  in  our  moral  resolutions, — at  least  in  those  which  regard 
only  sufferings  which  oursehei  may   have  to  overcome,—^  we 
could  be  truly,  what  a  perfect  Stoic  would  require  of  us  to  be. 

The  error  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  then,  in  relation  to 
tbe  physical  ills  of  life,  was  at  least  an  error  of  minds  of  ih%  no- 
Most  character  of  moral  enthusiasm.  ^^  If,'^  says  Montesquieu,  ^  1 
could  for  a  moment  cease  to  think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  coold 
not  fail  to  rank  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno,  in  the  list  of 
the  misfortunes  of  human  kind.  It  was  extravagant  only  in  feel* 
ings  which  have  in  themselves  a  moral  grandeur,— in  the  contempt 
of  pleasures  and.  afflictions.    It  alone  knew  how  to  make  great 
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Citizens  ;  it  alone  made  great  men  ;  it  alone  made  Emperors  worthy 
of  being  called  great.  While  the  Stoics  regarded  as  nothin]g, 
riches,  grandeur,  pleasures,  and  vetations,  thej  occupied  them- 
selves only  with  labouring  for  the  happiness  of  others  in  .the  dis« 
charge  of  the  various  social  duties,  it  seemed  as  if  they  regard- 
ed that  holy  spirit,  the  portion  of  the  divinity  which  they  believed 
to  be  in  man,  as  a  sort  of  bountiful  providence  that  was  watching 
over  the  human  race.  Born  for  society,  they  considered  it  as 
their  office  thus  to  labour  for  it, — and  they  laboured,  at  little  cost 
to  the  society  which  they  benefited,  because  their  reward  was 
all  within  themselves : — ^their  philosophy  sufficed  for  their  happi- 
ness ;  or  rather,  the  happiness  of  others  was  the  only  accession 
which  could  increase  their  own."* 

.  Hi  mores,  hsec  dori  immota  CatoDis 
Secta  fait,  servare  modum,  fioemque  teoere, 
Nataramque  sequi,  patrieque  impeodere  vitam  ; 
Nee  Sibi,  sed  toti  geoituin  le  credere  mundo. 
Huic  epal»  vicisse  famem, — mag^nique  penates 
SabmoTiMe  hyemem  tecto— pretiotaqae  vettii 
Hirtam  membra  super  Romaui  more  Quiritisy 
lodoxisse  togam — Venerisque  haic  maximus  usus 
Progenies.    Urbi  pater  est,  Urbique  maritus  ; 
Justitiae  cattor,  rigidi  serrator  honesti ; 
In  commune  bonus ;— nullosqae  Catonis  Id  actus 
Subrepsit,  partemque  tulit  sibi  nata  voluptas.t 

In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ages  in  which  the  Stoical 
doctrines  chiefly  flourished, — the  servile  and  wretched  ages,  in 
which,  with  that  intellectual  light,  in  a  few  individuals,  which 
leads  when  there  is  virtue,  to  grandeur  of  soul,  and  almost  leads 
to  virtue  itself, — there  was  every  where  around  a  cold  and 
gloomy  despotism,  that  left  man  only  to  gaze  on  misery^  or  Xofeel 
misery <i  if  he  did  not  strive  to  rise  wholly  above  it, — ^it  is  not  won- 
derful that  a  philosophy,  which  g^ve  aid  to  this  necessary  eleva- 
tion above  the  scene  of  human  suflering  amd  human  ignominy, 
should  have  been  the  favourite  philosophy  of  every  better  spirit ; 
of  all  those  names,  which  at  the  distance  of  so  many  centuries,  we 

^  De  TEsprit  des  Loix.  Liy.  XXIV.  Chap.  X. 
t  Lucan.  Civ.  Bel.  Lib.  II.  t.  380—392. 
VOL.  ni,  70 
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Btill  venerate  as  the  names  of  some  more  than  mortal  deliTerera  of 
mankind. 

^^  Among  the  different  schobls,^'  says  ApolloniuS;  in  the  sublime 
eulogy  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelias,  ^^  among  the  different  schools 
he  soon  discovered  one  which  taught  man  to  rise  above  himself. 
It  discovered  to  him,  as  it  were  a  new  world,*— a  world  in  which 
pleasure  and  pain  were  annihilated,  where  the  senses  had  lost  all 
their  power  o?er  the  soul,  where  poverty,  riches^  life,  death, 
were  nothing,  and  virtue  existed  alone.  Romans !  it  was  this  phi- 
losophy which  gave  you  Cato  and  Brutus.  It  was  it  which  sap- 
ported  them  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  liber^.  It  extended  it- 
self aAerwards,  and  multiplied  under  your  tyrants.  It  seemed  ss 
if  it  had  become  a  want  to  your  oppressed  ancestors,  whose  uncer- 
tain life  was  incessantly  under  the  axe  of  the  despot  In  those 
times  of  disgrace,  alone  it  preserved  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
It  taught  to  live  ;  it  taught  to  die  ;  and,  while  tyranny  was  de- 
grading the  soul,  it  lifted  it  up  again  with  more  force  and  gran- 
deur. This  heroic  philosophy  was  made  for  heroic  souls.  Au- 
relius  marked  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  days  of  his  life,  that 
day  of  his  boyhood  in  which  he  first  heard  of  Cato.  He  preserv- 
ed with  gratitude,  the  names  of  those  who  had  made  htm,  in  like 
manner,  acquainted  with  Brutus  and  Thrasea.  He  thanked  the 
Gods  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  maxims  of 
Epictetus." 

That  great  emperor,  who  thus  looked  with  veneration  to  oth- 
ers, was  himself  one  of  the  noble  boasts  of  Stoicism,  and  it  must  al- 
ways be  the  glory  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  that,  whatever 
its  truths  and  errors  might  he,  they  were  truths  and  errors  which 
animated  the  virtues,  and  comforted  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the 
notMest  of  mankind. 

With  all  the  admiration^  however,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel,  of  the  sublimer  parts  of  this  system,  it  is  still,  as  I  said, 
founded  on  a  false  view  of  our  nature.  Man  is  to  be  considered 
not  in  one  light  only,  but  in  many  lights, — in  all  of  which  he  may 
be  a  subject  of  agreeable  feelings,  and  consequently  of  happiness, 
as  a  series  of  agreeable  feelings.  He  is  a  sensitive  being, — an  in* 
tellectual  being,-^a  moral  being, — a  religious  being, — and  there 
are  species  of  happiness  that  correspond  with  these  varieties. 

Though  it  would  be  unnecessary,  then,  to  enter  on  any  very 
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nunate  details  of  all  the  Tarleties  of  agreeable  feeliog,  of  which 
happioess,  as  a  whole,  may  be  composed,  a  few  slight  remarks 
may  still  be  added,  on  these  chief  specific  relations  of  our  happi- 
ness, ietuitive^  intelUetual^  morat^  and  religious. 

That  the  pleasure,  which  may  be  felt  by  us  as  sensitive  be- 
ings, is  not  to  be  rejected  by  us  as  unworthy  of  man,  I  need 
not  prove  to  you,  after  the  definition  of  happiness,  which  1 
have  given  you.  Happiness,  however,  though  only  a  series 
of  ugr$€abU  feelings,  is  to  be  estimated,  not  only  by  the  inten- 
sity and  duration  of  those  agpreeable  feelings  which  compose  it, 
but  by  the  relations  of  these,  as  likely  to  produce  or  not  to  pro- 
duce, to  prevent  or  not  to  prevent,  other  series  of  agreeable  feel- 
ing^, and  to  cherish  or  repress  that  moral  excellence  which,  as  an 
object  of  desire,  is  superior  even  to  pleasure  itself.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  these  relations  chiefly,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
are  to  be  estimated.  In  themselves,  as  mere  pleasurei^  they  are 
gooi,  and  if  they  left  the  same  ardour  of  generous  enterprise,  or 

of  patient  self  command, if  they  did  not  occupy  time,  which 

should  have  been  employed  in  higher  offices, — and  if,  in  their  in- 

.fluence  on  the  future  capacity  of  mere  enjoyment^  they  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  or  prerent  happiness  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
enjoyed,  or  to  occasion  pain  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
arisen,  and  which  is  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  to  the 
temporary  happiness  afforded, — ^it  would,  in  these  circumstances 
I  will  admit,  be  impossible  for  man  to  be  too  much  a  sensualist ; 
since  pleasure,  which  in  itself  is  good,  is  evil,  only  when  its  con- 
sequences are  evil. 

.  He  who  has  lavished  on  us  so  many  means  of  delight,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  in  the  inrdinary  circumstances  of  life,  not 
to  be  sensitively  haj^y  in  some  greater  or  less  degtee,  has  not 
made  nature  so  full  of  beauty  that  we  should  not  adtnire  it  He 
has  not  poured  fragrance  and  music  around  us,  and  strewed  with 
flowers  the  very  turf  on  which  we  tread,  that  our  heart  may  not 
rejoice  as  we  move  along — that  we  may  walk  through  this  world 

•  of  loveliness  with  the  same  dull  eye  and  indifferent  soul,  with  which 
we  should  have  traversed  unvaried  scenes,  without  a  colour,  or  an 
odour,  or  a  song. 

The  pleasures  of  the  senses;  then,  are  not  merely  aliotH^le,  un- 
der the  restrictions  which  I  stated^  but  to  abstein  from  them  with 
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DO  other  view  than  because  they  are  pleasures^  would  be  a  sort  of 
contempt  of  the  goodness  of  God, — or  a  blasphemy  against  his  gra- 
cious bounty,  if  we  were  to  assert  that  such  abstinence  from  pleas- 
ure, merely  as  pleasure^  can  be  gratifying  to  infinite  benevolence. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  when  the  solicitations  of  pleas- 
ure are  resisted  on  account  of  those  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  only  reasonable  restrictions  on  enjoyment, — cir- 
cumstances which  give  to  temperance  its  rank  as  one  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  as  one  which  is  far  from  beings  the  humblest  of  the  glo- 
rious band. 

Even  though  excessive  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures,  had 
no  other  evil  than  the  pains  and  lessening  of  enjoyments  to  which 
they  give  occasion,  this  reduction  of  the  general  amount  of  happi- 
ness would  afford  an  irresistible  reason  for  curbing  the  sensual  ap- 
petite. The  headach,  the  languor,  the  long  and  miserable  dis- 
eases of  intemperance,  are  themselves  sufficient  punishments  of 
the  luxurious  indulgencies  which  produced  them.  But,  without 
taking  these  into  account,  how  great  is  the  loss  of  simpler  pleas- 
ure,— of  pleasure  more  frequently,  and  more  universally  acq^ira- 
ble,  but  which  the  habit  of  seeking  only  violent  enjoyments  for> 
an  inflamed  and  vitiated  appetite,  has  rendered  too  feeble  to  be 
felt.  They  do  not  lose  little,  who  lose  only  what  the  intem- 
perate lose.  To  enjoy,  perhaps,  a  single  luxury,  which  even 
though  they  were  truly  to  enjoy  it,  would  not  be  worth  so  coat- 
ly  a  purchase,  they  giv^  ilp  the  capacity  of 'innumerable  delights. 
Though  it  were  pleasing  rather  than  painful  to  gaze  for  a  few- 
moments  on  the  sun,  tiie  pleasure  would  surely  be -too  dearly 
bought,  if  it.  were  to  leave  the  eyes  for  hours  dazzled  and  incapa- 
ble of  enjoying  the  beautiful  colours  of  that  wide  expanse  of  na- 
ture, with  which  the  same  radianoe,  when  more  moderately  shed, 
refreshes  the  very  vision  which  it  delights. 

.  The  influence  of  intemperance,  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
general  enjoyment, — injurious  as  it  is,  even  in  this  way,  to  a  be- 
ing who  loves  happiness, — is  slight,  however,  when  compared 
with  its  more  fatal  injury  to  every  virtuous  habit.  He  who  has 
trained  his  whole  soul  to  sensual  indulgences,  has  prepared'  for 
himself  innumerable  seductions  from  moral .  good,  while  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  prepared  in  his  own  heart  a  greater  weakness 
of  resisting  those  seductions.     He  requires  too  cdstly  and  cum- 
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broas  an  apparatta  of  happiness,  to  feel  delight  at  the  call  of  vir- 
tue, which  may  order  him  where  he  cannot  be  accompanied  by  so 
many  superfluous,  but  to  him  necessary  things  ;  and  he  will  learn, 
therefore,  to  consider  that  which  would  deprive  him  of  his  ac- 
customed enjoyments,  as  a  foe,  not  as  a  guardian  or  moral  advis- 
er. It  is  mentioned  of  a  friend  of  Charles  L  in  the  civil  waf  of 
the  Parliament,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  horse,  and 
join  the  Royal  party,  but  for  one  circumstance, — that  he  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  of  being  an  hour  or  two  less 
in  bed  ^han  he  had  been  accifttomed  in  his  quiet  home ;  and  he 
therefore  after  duly  reflecting  on  the  impossibility  of  being  both 
a  good  iubjcei  and  a  good  sleeper^  contented  himself  with  remain- 
ing to  enjoy  his  repose.  Absurd  as  such  an  anecdote  may  seem, 
it  states  only  what  passes  innumerable  times,  through  the  silent 
heart  of  every  voluptuary,  in  similar  comparisons  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  with  the  most  petty,  base,  habitual  pleasures^ 
How  many  more  virtuous  actions  would  have  been  performed  on 
earth,  if  the  performance  of  them  had  not  been  inconsistent  with 
enjoyments,  as  insigiiificant  in  themselves  as  an  hour  of  unnecessa- 
ry and  perhaps  hurtful  slumber  ! 

In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancient  writers,  there  is  a 
striking  picture  of  this  contrast,  which  the  virtuous  and  the  disso- 
lute present  almost  to  our  very  senses.  '^  Altum  quiddam  est  virtus^ 
excelsum,  regale,  invictum,  infatigabile ;  voiuptaa^  humile,  servile, 
imbecillum  caducum,  cujus  statio  ac  domicilium  fornices  et  popi- 
nsB  sunt  Virtutem  in  templo  invenies,  ib  foro,  in  curia,  pro  mu- 
ris  stantem,  pulverulentam  coloratam,  callosas  habentem  manus : 
voluptatem  latitantem  ssBpius,  ac  tenebra»  captantem ;  circa  bal- 
nea ac  sudatoria,  ac  loca  aedilem  metiientia ;  mollem,  enervem, 
mero  atque  unguento  madentem,  pallidam,  aut  fucatam  et  medica- 
mentis  pollutam."* 

From  this  tendency  of  excessive  indulgence  in  mere  sensual 
pleasure  to  weaken  and  debase  the  mind,  and  thus  to  expose  it 
an  easy  prey  to  every  species  of  evil,  Epicurus,  the  great  assert- 
or  of  sensual  pleasures,  as  the  sole  direct  good  in  life,  was  led  to 
maintain  the  importance  of  temperance^  almost  with  the  same  ap- 
pearagce  of  rigid  severity  as  the  teachers  of  a  diflcrent  school.   In 

•  Sentc.  De  Vita  Beata.  Cap,  Vlf; 
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mere  precepts  of  yirtne,  indeed,  fliat  is  to  say,  io  every  thio^ 
praetieali  the  schools  the  most  opposite  to  each  other  in  their 
views  of  the  nature  of  good,  were  nearly  similar.  Both  set  out 
from  principles  that  might  have  seemed  to  lead  them  far  from 
each  other ;  yet  hoth  arrived  at  the  same  concludons^  on  the 
points  on  which  it  was  most  important  to  form  a  judgment.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  the  loose  freedom  of  the  most  licentious  system 
of  immorality,  thus  forced,  for  its  own  happiness,  to  suhmit  itself 
to  the  moral  restraints  which  it  seemed' to  boast  of  throwing  off, 
—and  Pleasure  herself  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  pay  homage  to 
that  Virtue,  from  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the 
woiship  of  mankind. 
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LECTURE  C. 

ON  OUR  DUT7  TO  OURSBLTEa-T-CULTrVATION  OF  INTEI<£CIVAI. 
— ^MORAL — ^ANO  REUOIOU8  HAPPINESS. 

GEziTLEnor,  the  greater  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied 
with  an  examiDation  of  the  erroneoos  opinions  as  to  happiness, 
entertained  by  some  sects  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  particolar- 
ly  of  the  doctrines  of  one  memorable  sect,  whose  general  system, 
false  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  hadlyet  so  much  in  it  of  the  sulv 
limity  of  virtue,  and  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  produce  or  to  at- 
tract to  it  whatever  was  morally  great,  that  when  we  read  of 
any  noble  act  of  patriotism  in  the  ages  and  countries  in  which  the 
system  flourished,  we  almost  take  for  granted,  that  he  who  dared 
heroically,  or  suffered  heroically,  was  of  the  distinguished  num- 
ber of  thiB  school  of  heroes. 

The  error  of  the  ancient  inquirers  into  happiness  consisted,  as 
we  found,  ia  excessive  simplification, — ^in  the  belief  that  happi- 
ness was  one  and  simple,  definite,  and  almost  self  subsisting,  like 
aa  universal  essence  of  the  schools, — in  the  assertion,  therefore,  of 
one  peculiar  form  of  good,  as  if  it  were  all  that  deserved  that 
name,  and  the'  consequent  exclusion  of  other  forms,  if  good,  that 
could  not  be  reduced  to  the  favourite  species.  He  who  had  con- 
fined all  happiness  to  the  pleasure  of  the  senses,  was  of  course  un- 
der the  necessity  of  denyii^  that  there  was  any  moral  pleasure 
whatever,  which  had  not  a  direct  relation  to  some  mere  sensual 
delight ;  while  the  assertor  of  a  different  system,  who  had  a6irm- 
ed  virtue  only  to  be  good,  was  of  course  under  an  equal  necesuty 
of  denjring,  that  any  pleasure  of  the  senses,  however  intense  or 
pure,  could  be  even  the  slightest  element  of  happinesi^    Both 
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were  right  in  what  they  admitted, — wrong  in  what  thej  excluded ; 
— and  the  paradoxes  into  which  thej  were  led,  were  necessary 
consequences  of  the  excessive  simplification. 

A  wider  and  more  judicious  view  of  our  nature  would  have 
shown,  that  human  happiness  is  as  various  as  the  functions  of  man, 
— that  the  Deity,  who  has  united  us  hy  so  many  relations  to  the 
whole  living  and  inanimate  world,  has,  in  these  relations,  surround- 
ed us  with  means  of  varied  enjoyment,  which  it  is  as  truly  impos- 
,  sible  for  us  not  to  partake  with  satisfaction,  as  not  to  behold  the 
very  scene  itself,  which  is  for  ever  in  all  its  beauty  before  our 
eyes,>^that  happiness  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  agreeable  feel- 
ings, and  of  such  a  series  only, — and  that  whatever  is  capable  of 
exciting  agreeable  feelings,  is,  therefore,  or  may  be,  to  that  ex- 
tent, a  source  of  happiness. 

Man  is  a  sensitive  being, — an  intellectual  being, — a  moral  be- 
ing,— a  religious  being.  There  are  agreeable  feelings  which  be- 
long to  him  in  each  of  these  capacities, — a  happiness,  in  short,  sen- 
sitive,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious,  though  we  may  affect,  in 
verbal  accordance  with  some  %8tem,  to  deny  any  of  these  various 
forms  of  good,  it  is  only  in  words  that  we  can  so  deny  them.  As 
mere  feelings,  or  phenomena  of  the  mind,  admitting  of  analysis 
and  arrangement,  these  forms  of  pleasing  emotion  were  consider- 
ed by  us,  in  former  parts  of  the  course,  when  their  general  rela- 
tions to  our  happiness  were  pointed  out;  but  as  objects  of  ioQorai 
choice,  they  may,  perhaps,  still  admit  of  a  few  additional  practi- 
cal remarks. 

The  remarks  in  my  last  Lecture  were  limited  to  the  happiness 
which  we  are  capable  of  enjoying  in  the  first  of  these  capacities, 
— as  sensitive  beings,  I  proceed  then,  now,  to  the  happiness  of 
which  we  ace  intellectually  susceptible. 

That  pleasure  does  attend  the  sublime  operations  of  intellect 
in  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  splendid  creations  of  fancy,  or 
the  various  arts  to  which  science  and  imagination  are  subservient, 
every  one  1  presume,  will  readily  admit,  to  whom  these  opera- 
tions are  familiar.  But  the  great  masters  in  science  and  art  are 
few^  and  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  in  their  noblest  inventions, 
therefore,  would  be  but  a  slight  element  in  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness. The  joy,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  productive  func- 
tions, which  have  the  pride  of  contemplating  these  great  results 
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as  their  own.  It  exists  to  ali  who  ha?e  the  humhler  capacity  of 
coDtempiating  them  merely  as  results  of  human  genius.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  Uam^  though  another  maj  have  been  the  discoverer ; 
and  perhaps  the  pleasure  which  a  mind  truly  ardent  for  knowl- 
edge, feels  in  those  early  years,  in  which  the  new  world  of  sci- 
ence is  opened,  as  it  were  to  its  view,  and  every  step,  and  almost 
every  glance,  affords  some  new  accession  of  admiration  and  pow- 
er, may  not  be  surpassed  even  by  the  pleasure  which  it  is  after- 
wards to  feel,  when  it  is  not  to  be  the  receiver  of  the  wisdom  of 
others,  but  itself  the  enlightener  of  the  wise. 

The  peculiar  and  most  prominent  advantage  of  the  intellectu* 
al  pleasures,  however,  in  relation  to  general  happiness,  regards  as 
much  what  they  prevent,  as  what  they  afford.  It  is  what  I  had 
before  occasion  to  point  out  to  you,  when  treating  of  the  common 
causes  of  fretfulness  of  temper,  to  which  mere  want  of  occupation 
leads,  perhaps,  as  frequently  as  any  positive  cause.  This  advan- 
tage is  the  ready  resource  which  these  pleasures  afford,  in  cases 
in  which  the  hours  would  be  slow  and  heavy  without  them.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  arts  of  happiness,  to  those  who  are  not  priv- 
ileged, if  I  may  so  express  it,  with  the  necessity  of  labour,  is  to 
know  how  to  prepare  resources  that  may  be  readily  at  hand,  in 
the  dreary  hours  that  are  without  employment  of  any  other  kind. 
*It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  idler  to  command  the  compa- 
ny of  other  idlers,  with  whom  he  may  busy  himself  in  labouring 
to  forget  that  he  is  not  busy  ;  and,  delightful  as  it  may  be  fdr  a 
while,  it  is  but  a  weary  occupation  aAer  all,  to  walk  along  the 
pavement  or  the  field,  and  to  count  faces,  or  trees,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  a  little  more,  and  but  a  very  little  more  active,  than 
if  the  same  time  had  been  spent  on  the  same  quiet  seat,  with  fold- 
ed arms,  and  drowsy  eyelids,  that  have  the  dullness  of  beginning" 
slumber,  without  its  repose.  In  bad  weather,  and  slight  indispo- 
sition, when  even  the$e  feeble  resources  are  lost,  the  heavy  bur- 
then of  a  day  is  still  more  insupportable  to  him  who  has  ndthing 
on  which  to  lean,  that  may  aid  him  in  supporting  it, — and  who, 
when  an  hour  is  at  last  past  off,  still  sees  other  hours  hanging 
over  him,  that  are  to  weigh  him  down  as  wearily  and  heavily. 
In  such  circumstances,  how  much  does  he  add  to  happiness,  who 
can  g^ve  the  mind  a  resource,  that  is  ready  at  its  very  call,  in  al- 
most all  the  circumstances  in  which  it  can  be  placed;  and  such  a 
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resoarce  does  the  power  qf  deriviog  pleasure  from  a  book  aflford-^ 
The  consolation  which  this  jieldcif  is  indeed  next  in  value  to  the 
consolation  of  virtae  itself.  It  would  not  be  e&sy  to  form  a  con- 
ception adequate  to  the  amount  of  positive  pleasure  enjoyed,  and 
still  more,  of  positive  pain  prevented,  which,  in  civilized  life,  is 
due  to  works  that  are,  perhaps,  of  no  value,  but  as  thej  serve  this 
temporary  purpose  of  filling  up  the  vacuities  of  empty  days,  or 
empty  hours  even  of  days,  that  in  part,  are  occupied. 

I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  very  beautiful  passage  of  Cicero 
on  this  universality  of  the  delights  of  literature,  in  youth,  in  old 
age,  at  home,  and  abroad,  which  has  been  so « often  quoted  by  ev- 
ery body,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  you  alL  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful passage,  however,  of  another  Roman  philosopher,  to  the  same 
purport,  with  which  you  are,, perhaps,  less  acquainted, — thai  ex- 
presses in  a  manner  as  striking,  the  advantages  of  study,  in  the 
power  which  it  gives  us,  not  merely  of  occupying  our  houn  of 
leisure,  but  of  extending  our  existence  through  all  the  ages  that 
have  preceded  us,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of  the  noblest 
minds,  with  which  those  ages  were  adorned*  '^  Soli  omnium  otio- 
si  sunt,  qui  sapientias  vacant :  soli  vivunt.  Nee  enim  suam  tantum 
setatem  bene  tuentur  :  omne  svum  suo  adjiciunt«  Quidquid  anoo- 
rum  ante  illojs  actum  est,  illis  acquisitum  est.  Nisi  ingratissimi  su- 
mus,  illi  clarissimi  sacrarum  opinionum  conditores,  nobis  nati  sunt, 
nobis  vitam  praeparaverunt.  Ad  res  pulcherrimas,  ex  tenebris  ad 
lucem  erutas,  alieno  labore  deducimur :  nullo  nobis  sasculo  inter- 
dictum  est :  in  omnia  admittimur  ;  et  si  magnitudine  animi,  egredi 
humanas  imbecillitatis  angustias  libet,  multum  per  quod  spatiemur 
temporis  est.  Disputare  cum  Socrate  licet,  dubitare  cum  Camea- 
de,  cum  Epicure  quiescere,  naturam  cum  Stoicis  vincere,  cum  Cy- 
nicis  excedere,  cum  rerum  natura  in  consortium  omnis  aevi  pariter 
incedere."*  "  What  happiness,"  he' continues,  '*  and  how  beauti- 
ful an  old  age  awaits  him,  whcr  has  betaken  himself  to  the  com- 
munion of  those  great  minds, — who  has  constantly  with  him  those, 
with  whom  he  may  deliberate  on  every  thing  which  concerns  him, 
whom  he  may  consult  daily  ^s  to  his  own  moral  progress,  and 
hear  truth  from  them  without  contumely,  praise  without  adula- 
tion,— to  whose  very  similitude,  by  this  intercourse,  he  may  learn 

*  Seaec.  De  Brevit.  Vitae,  Cap.  xir.  xy. 
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at  last  to  form  even  his  own  feebler  natare.  We  are  often  in  the 
habit  of  complamiiig  that  our  parents,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  birthi  are  not  of  our  choice^  but  of  our  fortune.  We  haye  it 
in  our  power,  however,  to  be  born  as  we  please  in  this  second 
birth  of  genius.  Of  the  illustrious  minds  that  have  preceded  us, 
we  have  odlj  to  determine  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  allied;  and  we 
are  already  adopted,  not  into  the  inheritance  of  his  mere  name, 
but  to  the  nobler  inheritance  of  every  thing  which  he  possessed.^' 
Such,  in  importance,  is  the  intellectual  happiness,  considered 
merely  as  happiness,  and  such,  consequently,  the  practical  duty  of 
cultivating  it  Still  more  important,  however,  is  the  happiness  of 
which  we  are  susceptible  as  moral  beings. 

This  moral  happiness  may  be  considered,  practically,  in  two 
lights, — as  relating  to  things^  and  as  relating  to  penons  ; — to  the 
objects  of  our  covetous  desires  of  every  sort — and  to  the  living  ob- 
jects of  our  affections  of  love  and  hate,  in  all  their  varieties. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  divisions,  in  the  competi- 
tion of  the  many  objects  that  may  attract  us,  a  most  important 
practical  rule  for  happiness,  is  to  give  our  chief  consideration,  so 
as  to  produce,  indirectly,  a  corresponding  tendency  of  desire  to 
the  advantages  of  those  objects  which  are  attended  with  least  risk 
of  disappointment, — and  attended  too,  with  fewest  entanglements 
of  necessary  obsequiousness  to  the  powerful,  and  enmities  of  com- 
petitors that,  even  though  our  pursuit  should  be  ultimately  sue* 
cessful,  may  disturb  our  peace,  almost  as  much  as  if  we  had  whol- 
ly failed.     It  is  most  important,  then,  for  our  general  happiness, 
to  have  associated  the  notion  of  happineso  itself,  with  objects  that 
are  of  easy  attainment,  and  that  depend  more  upon  oursdves  than 
on  the  aecidenti  of  fortune.     If  it  is  not  easy  for  him,  who  has 
many  wishes  to  be  tranquil,  it  must  be  still  less  easy  for  him  to  be 
happy,  who  has  many  disappointments ;    and  the  ambitious  man 
must  be  fortunate,  indeed,  who  has  not  frequently  such  disappoint- 
ments to  encounter.     Did  we  know  nothing  more  of  any  two  indi- 
viduals of  moderate  fortune,  than  that  they  had  associated  the  im- 
age of  supreme  felicity,  the  one  with  the  enjoyments  of  benevo- 
lence, and  literature,  and  domestic  tranquillity, — and  the  other 
with  the  acquisition  of  all  the  tumultuous  gfahdeur  of  elevated 
place,— could  we  hesitate  for  a  moment,  to  predict,  to  whose  lot 
'the  greater  sum  of  pleasure  would  fall,  and  the  less  of  miserable 
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solicitude  ?  '^How^  indeed,  can  he  be  happy/'  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  that  am- 
bition which  he  so  well  described — ^^  how  can  he  be  happy,  who  is 
ever  weary  of  homage  received,  and  who  sets  a  valne  on  nothii^ 
but  what  is  refuted  to  him  ?  He  can  enjoy  nothing — not  his  glo- 
ry, for  it  seems  to  him  obscure — not  his  station,  for  he  thinks  only 
of  mounting  to  some  greater  height — not  even  his  Tery  rtpaeej 
for  he  is  wretched  in  proportion  as  he  is  obliged  to  be  tranquil." 
It  would  be  well,  indeed,  for  those  who .  haye  the  misfortime 
of  thinking  that  happiness  is  only  another  name  for  the  possession 
of  wealth  and  power,  if  they  could  trace  the  whole  series  of  feel- 
ings, that  have  constituted  the  life  of  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  powerfi}!. 

If  ftll  united  thy  ambitioa  call, 
From  ancieot  story  leara  to  scoro  them  all. 
There,  ia  the  rich,  the  hooour^d,  fam^d,  and  great. 
See  the  false  scale  of  happtaess  complete : 
In  hearts  of  kiogs,  or  arms  of  queens  who  lay, 
How  happy  those  to  rain,  these  betray ! 
Mark  by  what  wretched  steps  their  glory  grows, 
From  dirt  and  sea-weed,  as  proud  Venice  rose ! 
In  each,  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran, 
And  all  that  rais*d  the  hero  sunk  the  man. 
Now  Europ^^s  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stainM  with  blood,  or  ill-eicbang*d  for  gold. 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease. 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces  \ 
'  O  wealth  ill-fated !  which  no  act  of  fame 
Ere  taught  to  shine,  or  sanctified  from  shame ! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life? 
Some  greedj  minion,  or  imperious  wife. 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  inrade. 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 
Alas !  not  dassled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  morn  and  evening  to  the  day, — 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame 
A  tale  Uiat  blends  their  glory  with  their  sbame«^ 

Of  kindred  character  with  moderation  in  our  wishes,  which 
regards  the  future  <>nly,  is  the  habit  of  considering  the  cheerful 

•  Essay  en  Man,  Ep.  IV.  r.  886—909. 
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gather  than  the  gloomj  appearances  of  things, — which  allows  so 
mach  delight  to  he  felt  in  things  possessed,  as  scarcely  to  afford 
room  for  that  discontent  with  the  present,  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  our  wishes  of  the  fnture,  and  especially  of  those  aim- 
less and  capricious  wishes  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  satisfy,  have 
their  origin.  How  many  are  there,  who,  sarrounded  with  all  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  make  to  themselFes  a  sad  occupation  of  ex* 
tracting  misery  from  happiness  itself;  and  who  labour  to  be  wretch- 
ed, as  if  for  no  other  pujrpose,  than  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
fortune  to  confer  what  it  seems  to  promise.  Good  and  evil  are  so 
mingled  together  in  this  system  of  things,  that  there  is  scarcely 
-any  event  so  productive  of  evil^  as  not  to  have  some  good  .  mixed 
with  it  direct  or  indirect ;  and  scarcely  any  so  good,  as  not  to  be 
attended  with  some  proportion  of  evil,  or,  at  least,  of  what  seems 
to  us  for  the  time  to  be  evil.  As  we  dwell  more  on  one  or  on  the 
other,  we  do  not  indeed  alter  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  we 
render  them  in  their  relation  to  ut,  very  nearly  the  same,  as  if 
their  nature  were  really  altered.  If  we  look  on  them  with  a 
gloomy  eye,  all  are  gloomy.  But  there  is  a  source  of  light  with- 
in us, — an  everlasting  sunshine  which  we  can  throw  on  every 
thing  around,  till  it  reflect  on  us  what  has  beamed  from  our  owa 
serene  heart ;  like  that  great  luminary  which,  ever  moving  through 
a  world  of  darkness,  is  still  on  every  side,  surrounded  with  the 
radiance  which  Hows  from  itself ;  and  cannot  appear  without  con- 
verting night  into  the  cheerfulness  of  day. 

One  other  practical  rule  with  respect  to  our  wishes,  it  is  of 
still  greater  importance  to  render  familiar  to  us, — that,  in  estimat- 
ing the  different  objects  which  we  obtain,  and  those  which  we  see 
obtained  by  others,  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider,  not 
merely  what  each  has  acquired,  but*  what  has  been  given  by  eadk 
in  purchase  of  it, — the  time,  the  labour,  the  comfort,  perhaps  the 
virtue, — and  that  we  do  not  repine,  therefore,  ^hen  objects  which 
we  should  have  wished  to  acquire,  are  possessed  by  those  who  in 
the  great  barter  of  happiness,  or  what  seems  to  be  happiness,  have 
paid  for  them  more  than  we  should  have  consented  to  pay.  All 
which  we  wish  to  attain  in  life  is  so  truly  a  matter  of  purchase, 
that  I  know  no  view  so  powerful  as  this  for  preventing  discontent 
in  occasional  failure,  and  I  cannot  urge  it  more  forcibly  to  you, 
thap  has  been  done  by  one  of  the  first  femala  writers' of  the  age,- 
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iQ  a  very  eloquent  moral-  Essay  against  Inconsistency  in  oar  Ex- 
pectations. From  this  Essay  of  Mii^Barbauld,  which  is  confessedly 
founded  in  its  great  argument,  on  a  very  striking  paragraph  of 
Epictetns,  I  quote  a  few  passages : 

^^  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great  mart  of  commerce, 
where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodities,  riches, 
ease,  tranquiliity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge.  Every  thing  is 
marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  labour,  our  ingenuity, 
are  so  much  ready  money  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject ;  but  stand  to  your 
own  judgment ;  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have  pur* 
chased  one  thing,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess  another  which 
you  did  not  purchase.  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  indus- 
try, that  a  steady  and  yigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  directed 
to  one  end,  will  generally  insure  success.  Would  you,  for  in- 
stance, be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the  sacri* 
ficing  every  thing  else  to  ?  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands 
have  become  so  from  the  lowest  beginnings,  by  toil,  and  patient 
diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutest  articles  of  expense  and 
profit  But  you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  v^icant 
mind,  of  a  free  unsuspicious  tempen  If  you  preserve  your  integ- 
rity, it  must  be  a  coarse-spun  and  vulgar  honesty.  Those  high 
and  loAy  notions  of  morals  which  you  brought  with  you  from  die 
schools  must  be  considerably  lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  bsser 
alloy  of  a  jealous  and  worldly-minded  prudence.  You  must  learn 
to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things  ;  and  for  the  nice  embarrassments 
of  a  delicate  and  ingenuoos  spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  You  must  shut  your  heart  against  the 
Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your  understanding  with  plain  house- 
hold truths.  In  short,  you  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas, 
or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on 
in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  '^  But  I  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like  this — I  feel 
a  spirit  above  it.''  'Tis  well :  be  above  it  then  ;  only  do  not  re^ 
pine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That  too  may  be  purchas- 
ed— by  steady  application,  and  long  solitary  hours  of  study  and 
reflection.  Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise.  ^^  But  (says  the 
man  o(  letters)  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an  illitenite  fellow, 
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who  cannot  coostrue  the  motto  of  the  arms  on  his  coach,  shall 
raise  a  fortune  and  make  a  figure,  while  1  have  little  more  than 
the  common  conveniences  of  life.''  Et  tibi  magna  satis !  Was  it 
in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  that  you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours 
of  youth  in  study  and  retirement?  Was  it  to  he  rich  that  you 
grew  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  spring  ?  You  have  then  mistaken 
your  path,  and  ill  employed  your  industry.  '  What  reward  have 
I  then  for  all  my  labours  ?'  What  reward !  A  large  comprehen- 
sive soul,  well  purged  from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and 
prejudices ;  able  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man 
— ot  God.  A  rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetual 
spring  of  fresh  ideas ;  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intel- 
ligence.    Good  heaven  !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 

'^  ^  But  is  it  not  some  i'eproach  upon  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean  dirty  fellow,  should  have 
amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?'  Not  in  the  least.  He 
made  himself  a  mean  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty  for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his 
bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence  be- 
cause he  outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow 
with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself,  1  have  not  these 
things,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  because  1  have  not  sought,  because  I 
have  not  desired  them ;  it  is  because  I  possess  something  better. 
I  have  chosen  my  lot,  I  am  content  and  satisfied. 

^  You  are  a  modest  man — You  love  quiet  and  independence, 
and  have  a  delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper,  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world,  and  be  the 
herald  of  your  own  merits.  Be  content  then  with  a  modest  re- 
tirement, with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends,  with  the  prais- 
es of  a  blameless  heart,  and  a  delicate  iogpenuous  spirit ;  but  re- 
sign the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  world  to  those  who  can  better 
scramble  for  them.'' 

'^  The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  conscience,  and  strict 
regard  to  the  rules  of  morality  make  him  scrupulous  and  fearful 
of  offending,  is  often  heard  to  complain  of  the  disadvantages  he 
lies  under  in  every  path  of  honour  and  profit.  ^  Could  I  but  get 
over  some  nice  points,  and  conform  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of 
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ffiose  about  me,  I  might  stand  as  fair  a  chance  as  others  for  digni* 
ties  and  preferment/  And  why  can  jou  not  ?  What  hinders  you 
from  discarding  this  troublesome  scrupulosity  of  yours  which  stands 
80  grievously  in  your  way  ?  If  it  be  a  small  thing  to  enjoy  a 
healthful  mind,  sound  at  the  very  core,  that  does  not  shrink  from 
the  keenest  inspection ;  inward  freedom  from  remorse  and  per- 
turbation ;  unsullied  whiteness  and  simplicity  of  manners ;  a  gena* 
ine  integrity 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  miod  ; 
if  you  think  these  advantages  an  inadequate  recompence  for  what 
you  resign,  dismiss  your  scruples  this  instant,  and  be  a  slave-mer- 
chant, a  parasite,  or — what  you  please.^'* 

^^  Bring  then  these  blessio|fs  to  a  strict  accooot ; 
Make  fair  deductions ; — see  to  what  they  mount ; 
How  iDucb  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  greater  goods  with  these, 
How  sometimes  life  is  riskM — and  always  ease.— 
Think  ;— «nd  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call, — 
Say — wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  they  fall  ?"t 

With  respect  to  the  living  objects  of  our  affections,  whom  we 
voluntarily  add  to  those  with  whom  nature  has  peculiarly  connect- 
ed us,  the  most  important,  though  the  most  obvious  of  all  practi- 
cal rules  is,  to  consider  well  in  every  instance,  what  it  is  which 
we  are  about  to  love  or  hate — that  we  may  not  love,  with  any  pe- 
culiar friendship,  what  it  may  be  dangerous  to  our  virtue  to  love^ 
or,  if  not  dangerous  to  our  virtue^  at  least  dangerous  to  Our  peace, 
from  the  vices  or  follies,  which  all  our  care  may  be  vain  to  reme- 
dy, and  of  which  much  of  the  misery  and  disgrace  cannot  fail  to 
overflow  upon  tit.  In  the.  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  before  we 
consent  to  submit  our  happiness  to  that  disquietude,  which  we  must 
endure  as  often  as  we  feel  hatred,  or  anger,  or  lasting  indignation 
of  any  sort, — ^it  is  in  like  manner,  necessary  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  still  possible  for  us. to  have  been 
deceived,  as  to  those  supposed  facts  which  appear  to  us  to  justify 
our  malevolent  feelings.    We  must  not  imagine,  as  they  who  err 

*  Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose,  by  John  Aikin,  M.  D.  and  Anna  Lstitis 
Barbauld.    3d  Edit.  pp.  62-^9.     Lond.  1792. 
t  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  299—276. 
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in  this  respect  are  yerj  apt  to  imagine,  that  too  quick  a  wrath  j« 
justified  by  the  avowal  that  our  temper  is  passionate  ;  for  it  is  the 
inattention  to  thi?  very  quickness  of  feeling  resentment,  which  a 
passionate  disposition  denotes,  that  constitutes  the  chief  moral  evil 
of  such  exacerbations  of  unmerited  anger,  that  are  converted  into 
a  passionate  habit  by  the  inattention,  only.  6ur  duties  arise  often 
from  our  dangers,  and  increase  with  our  dangers.  The  adulterer 
does  not  think  of  justifying  himself  by  the  confession  of  the  vio- 
lence of  his  adulterous  desires :  the  liveliness  of  feelings  which  he 
knows  to  be  unworthy  of  him,  as  they  show  him  the  greater  per- 
il to  which  his  virtue  is  exposed,  should  render  him  more  eager  to 
strive  to  repress  them ;  and  he  who  feels  himself  most  readily  ir- 
ritable, instead  of  regarding  his  irritability  as  an  excise,  should,  in 
like  manner,  look  upon  it  only  as  an  additional  reason  to  avoid, 
most  sedulously,  every  occasion  of  anger,  and  to  consider  the  first 
slight  beginning  emotion,  therefore,  as  a  warning  to  beware. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  looking  to  the 
bright  sides  of  things  ;  and  it  is  not  of  less  advantage,  to  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  lookibg  to  the  bright  sides  of  persons.  In  our 
just  resentment  against  a  few,  we  are  not  to  lose  our  admiration 
and  love  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  may  have  been  deceiv- 
ed ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore  follow  that  all  around  us  are  deceiv- 
ers. How  much  happiness  does  he  lose  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  • 
for  tnjtuttce,  and  to  whom  the  very  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
friendship  itself,  is  only  something  that  will  require  a  more  care- 
ful and  vigilant  scrutiny. 

Farewell  to  Virtue'i  peaceful  timet! 
SooD  will  yon  itoop  to  act  the  crimes. 

Which  thai  yoa  itoop  to  fear. 
Gailt  follows  gttilt ;  and  when  the  traio. 
Begins  with  wrongs  of  such  a  stain, 

What  horrors  form  the  rear. 

ThronM  in  the  sun^s  descending  car, 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  far 

This  tenderness  of  mind  ? 
What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ^  '  ' 

What  God,  in  whispers  from  the  wood 

Bids  every  thougnt  be  kind  ? 

O  thoa,  whatever  thy  awful  name  \ 
Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame, 
^ou  qi.  72 
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With  social  lore  rettraiDs, 
Thou,  who  by  fair  aifectioo^t  tiet, 
GiT^st  us  to  double  all  our  joys. 

And  half  disarm  our  paios ! 

Let  uDiTersfrl  candour  still, 

Clear  as  yon  heaYen-reflectiog  riil, 

Preserve  ny  Open  mind ; 
Nor  this  nor  that  man^s  crooked  ways/ 
One  sordid  doubt  witliin  me  raise,- 
.    To. injure  human  kind. 

On  the  general  happiness  which  virtae,  considered  as  one  great 
plan  of  conduct  tends  to  afford,  it  would  be  idle  to  add  anj  re? 
marks,  a(\er  the  full  discussions  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  virtue 
with  which  we  were  so  long  occupied.  Where  ii  is,  there  is  no 
need  of  effort  to  appear  happy ;  and,  where  it  is  not,  the  effort 
will  be  vain.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  juster  than  the  observation 
of  Rousseau,  that  ^^  it  is  far  easier  to  be  happy  than  to  appear  «o.'^ 
What  inexhaustible  sources  of  delight  are  there  in  all  those  ready 
suggestions,  which  constitute  the  remembrances  of  a  life  well- 
spent, — when  there  is  not  a  familiar  place  or  person,  that  doeanot 
recal  to  us  the  happiness  which  attended  some  deed  of  virtue,  or 
at  least  some  benevolent  wish !  ^^  The  true*  secret  of  happiness,^ 
«ays  Fontenelle,  ^^  is  to  be  well  with  our  own  mind.  The  vexa- 
tions which  we  must  expect  to  happen  to  us  from  without j  will  of- 
ten throw  us*l)ack  upon  ourselves ; — it  is  good  to  have  there  an 
agreeable  retreatJ^^ 

The  delights  of  virtue,  of  course,  lead  me  to  those  delights  of 
religion  with  which  they  are  so  intimately  connected.  Even  tkest, 
too,  are  to  a  certain  extent  subjects  of  practical  deliberation.  We 
must  if  we  value  our  happiness,  be  careful  in  determining  what  it' 
is  which  we  denominate  religion^  that  we  may  not  extend  its  sup- 
posed duties  to  usages  inconsistent  with  our  tranquillity  ;  and  still 
more,  that  we  may  not  form  to  ourselves  unworthy  notions  of  Him 
on  whom  we  consider  our  whole  happiness  to  depend.  It  is  not 
enough  to  believe  in  God,  as  an  irresistible  Power  that  presides 
over  the  universe ;  for  this  a  malignant  Demon  might  be ;  it  is 
necessary,  for  our  devout  happiness,  that  we  should  believe  in 
Him  as  that  pure  and  gracious  Being  who  is  the  encourager  of 
our  virtues,  and  the  comforter  of  our  sorrows. 
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*^  Quantam  rdagio  potoit  tuadere  malorum,^' 

exclaims  the  Epicurean  poet,  in  thinking  of  the  evils  which  super- 
stition, characterized  bj  that  malignant  name,  had  produced; — 
and  where  a  fierce  or  gloomy  superstition  has  usurped  the  influ- 
ence, which  relijgion  graciously  exercises  only  for  purposes  of  be- 
neFolence  to  man, — ^whom  she  makes  happy  with  a  present  en- 
joyment, by  the  very  expression  of  deyont  gratitude  for  happiness 
already  enjoyed, — ^it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
poMfoe  misery,  which  must  result  from  the  mere  contemplation  of 
a  tyrant  in  the  heavens,  and  of  a  creation  subject  to  his  cruelty 
and  caprice.  It  is  a  practical  duty  then,  in  relation  to  our  own 
happiness,  to  trace  assiduously  the  divine  manifestations  of  good- 
ness in  the  universe,  that  we  may  know  with  more  delightful  con- 
fidence, the  benevolence  which  we  adore.  It  is  our  duty,  in  like 
manner,  to  study  the  manifestations  of  his  wisdom  in  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  that  we  may  not  igno- 
rantly  tremble  at  snperstitious  imaginary  influences,  which  we  al- 
most oppose  to  his  divine  power.  How  oAen  have  we  occasion 
to  observe  in  individuals,  who  think  that  they  are  believers  and 
worshippers  of  one  omnipotent  God,  a  species  of  minor  supersti- 
tion, which  does  not,  indeed,  like  the  more  gigantic  species,  de- 
stroy happiness  at  once«  but  which,  in  those  who  are  unfortunate/^ 
ly  subject  to  it,  is  almost  incessantly  making  some  slight  attack  on 
happiness,  and  is  thus  as  destructive  of  tranquillity  as  it  is  dis* 
honourable  to  the  religion  that  is 'professed.  There  is  scarcely 
i^iy  thing,  however  insignificant  and  contemptible,  which  supersti- 
tion has  not  convjgrted  into  an  oracle.  Spectres,  and  dreams,  and 
omens  of  every  kind,  have  made  cowards  even  of  the  bravest  men ; 
and  though  we  no  longer  stop  an  expedition,  or  suspend  an  im- 
portant debate,  at  the  perking  of  a  chicken,  or  the  flight  of  a  crow, 
the  great  multitude,  even  in  nations  the  most  civilized,  are  still 
under  the  influence  of  imaginary  terrors  that  scarcely  can  be  said ' 
to  be  less  absurd.  ^Of  how  much  sorrow  might  the  same  ac- 
count be  given,  as  that  which  Gay  ascribes  to  the  farmer^s  wift :' 

Alai !  you  know  the  cause  too  well, 
The  salt  U  spilt  :^to  me  it  fell ; 
Theu,  to  contribute  to  my  loss, 
My  knife  and  fork  were  laid  across; 
On  Friday  too  I  the  day  I  dread 
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Woold  I  were  tare  at  home  in  bed  f 
Last  ni^ht — I  vow  at  heaTeo  'tis^true— 
BouDcey  from  the  fire  a  coffin  flew. 
Next  poit  some  fatal  news  shall  tell ; 
God  tend,  my  Cornish  friends  be  well  !* 

The  difficalty  of  distlogaiflhing  casual  snccesuoiifl  of  eyents, 
from  the  UDvarjiog  sequences  of  causatiou,  gives  uofortiiDately,  to 
the  ignorant,  too  much  room  for  such  disquieting  associations, 
which  nothing  but  juster  views  of  philosophy  can  be  expected  to 
prevent  or  dissipate. — The  cultivation  of  sound  opinions  in  sci- 
ence is  thus,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  cultivation  of  happiness. 

When  religion  is  truly  free  from  all  superstition,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  delights  which  it  affords,  are  the  noblest  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  It  surrounds  us  with  every  thing 
which  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate, — with  all  those  gracious 
qualities,  that  even  in  the  far  less  degrees  of  excellence  in  which 
they  can  be  faintly  shadowed  by  the  humble  nature  of  man,  con- 
stitute whatever  we  love  and  venerate  in  the  noblest  of  our  race. 
We  cannot  be  surrounded,  indeed,  at  every  moment  by  patriots 
and  sages, — ^by  the  human  enlighteners  and  blessers  of  the  woi^d, 
for  our  own  existence  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  that  globe, 
and  a  few  houn  of  those  ages,  which  they  successively  enlighten- 
ed and  blessed, — but  we  can  be  surrounded,  and  are  every  mo- 
ment surrounded,  by  a  wisdom  and  goodness  that  transcend  far 
more  whatever  patriots  and  sages  could  exhibit  to  us,  than  these 
transcended  the  meanest  of  the  multitude,  whom  their  ge&eroos 
efforts  were  scarcely  able  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  men.  If  we 
but  open  our  heart  to  the  benevolence  that  is  shining  on  it, — as 
we  open  our  eyes  to  the  colours  with  which  the  earth  is  embel- 
lished, we  have  nature  constantly  before  us, — and  the  God  of  na- 
ture, whose  goodness  is  every  where,  like  the  unfading  sunshine 
of  the  world. 

When  other  joys  are  present,  indeed,  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
it  may  be  thought,  are  superfluous.  We  are  happy ;  and  happi- 
ness may  suffice.  Yet  he  knows  little  of  the  grateful  influence  of 
devotion,  who  has  never  felt  it*as  a  heightener  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  a  comforter  of  grief.  *^0  speak  the  joy," — says  Thomson,  af- 
ter describing  a  scene  of  parental  and  conjugal  happiness : 
•  Fables,  F.  XXXVH. 
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O  speak  the  joj,  ye  whom  the  sadden  teatr 

Surprises  ofteo,  while  yoa  look  'arouod. 

And  nothing  strikes  joar  eje  but  sights  of  bliss.* 

The  tear  which  thus  arises,  is  a  tear  pf  gratitude  to  him  who  has 
giyen  the  happiness,  which  the  parental  heart  is  at  once  sharing 
and  producing, — the  o?er-flowing  tenderness  of  one  who  feels  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that,  very  moment,  that  the  power  which  hlesses 
him  will  be  the  blesser  too,  in  after-life,  of  those  whom  he  loves. 

It  is  in  hours  of  affliction,  however,  it  will  he  admitted,  that 
the  influence  is  most  beneficial, — ^but  ho^  glorious  a  character  is 
it  of  religion,  that  it  is  thus  most  powerful,  when  its  influence  is 
most  needed,  and  when  it,  and  the  virtues  which  it  has  fostered, 
■are  the  only  influences  that  do  not,  desert  the  miserable,  and  the 
only  influences  that  can  relieve.  Religion  i$  inost  powerful  in  af- 
fliction. It  is  powerful,  because  it  shows  that  even  affliction  it- 
self can  make  man  nobler  than  he  was  j  and  that  there  is  a  gra- 
cious eye  which  marks  the  conflict,  and  is  ever  ready  to  smile 
with  mpre  than  approbation  on  the  victor.  To  the  indigent,  to 
the  oppressed,  to  the  diseased,  while  life  has  still  a  single  sorrow  to 
be  borne,  it  flings  on  the  short  twilight,  a  portion  of  the  splendour 
of  that  immortality  into  which  it  is  almost  dawning ;  and  when  life 
is  closing,  it  is  itself  the  first  joy  of  that  immortality  which  begins. 

The  devout  enjoyments  of  a  grateful  and  confiding  heart  then, 
are  truly  the  noblest  enjoyments  of  which  that  heart  is  capable, 
— not  more  from  the  purity,  and  vividness,  and  permanence  of  the 
direct  pleasures  themselves,  than  from  the  influence  which  they 
difiuse  on  every  other  pleasure,  and  on  every  pain  of  life.  When 
we  have  accustomed  our  minds  to  the  frequent  contemplation  of 
His  perfection,  who  in  requiring  of  virtue  the  little  temporary  sa- 
crifices which  it  may  be  called  to  make  to  duty,  has  not  abandon- 
ed the  virtue  which  he  is  training  by  such  voluntary  sacrifices,  for 
excellence,  to  which  every  thing  that  can  be  sacrificed  on  earth 
is  comparatively  insgnificant, — ^it  is  then  that  we  learn  to  enjoy 
wijth  a  delight  which  no  others  can  feel,  and  to  suffer  almost  as 
others  enjoy, — that  even  the  aspect  of  nature  itself  appears  doub* 
ly  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  and  that  every  thing  which  it  presents 
becomes,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  our  oivn,  as  the  work  of  our 
Ood^  and  the  dwelling  of  those  w.hom  we  love. 

*^  He,^'  says  Cowper,  speaking  of  such  a  mind, 
*  SeaBons,-«-conclas.  of  Spring. 
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He  looks  abroad  into  tbi  Ttried  field 
Of  Natare,  and,  though  poor^  perfaapt,  conpared 
With  thoee  whoee  maasiooi  gKlter  io  his  sight. 
Calls  the  deUghtfarsceiierjr  all  his  own. 
Hii'are  the  aountains,  and  the  Yalliet  bis, 
And  the  resplendent  riTors.    Uts  to  enjoj. 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
*  But  who  with  filial  confidence  inspirM, 
Can  Kft  to  Heaven  an  vnpresa«ptno«s  eje, 
And  smil^g  sajr,  ^  My  father  made  them  aU.»« 
Are  they  not  Aw,  by  a  peculiar  right. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  aid  whose  exalted  mind. 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  nowearied  Ioyo, — 
That  planned,  aod  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world. 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebelttous  oMin  ?* 

Of  all  that  extensive  yariety  of  subjects,  which  in  mj  first 
Lecture,  I  represented  to  you  as  belooging  to  my  academic  de- 
partment, Fe  have  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  division 
of  Political  Economy,  that  is  reserved  by  me  as  the  subject  of  a 
separate  course,  considered  the  whole  with  as  attentive  examina- 
tion as  the  narrow  limits  of  such  a  course  will  admit.  That  one 
division,  which,  from  the  multiplicity  of  our  subjects,  that  were 
more  intimately  related  to  each  other,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
omit,  has  been  reserved  by  me  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  course. 
Its  doctrines  are  far  too  extensive,  to  be  treated  in  a  few  Lec- 
tures 'f  and  the  time,  therefore,  which  could  only  have  been  wast- 
ed in  a  superficial  and  frivolous  sketch  of  principles,  that  require 
to  be  analyzed  before  they  can  be  understood,  or  at  least  mider- 
stood  with  conviction  and  profit,  I  preferred  to  give  to  a  little  fuller 
elucidation  of  doctrines  that  were  more  immediately  under  our  re- 
view. 

•Task,  Book  V. 


THE  Em>. 


NOTE 

BT  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THC 

AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Alter  the  firat  Volume  of  this  work  was  stmck  ofl^  the  publisher  received 
a  letter  from  the  Rot.  Mr  Gilmao  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  informing  him, 
that  in  reading  the  English  edition  of  Brown,  h6  had,  as  he  beUered,  detect- 
ed some  mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  Lectores,  which  we^e  de- 
serving of  attention.  The  nature  of  these  mistakes  was  specificall  j  pointed  out ; 
and  they  haVe  been  examined  by  the  publisher,  and  some  of  his  literary  friends 
in  the  vicinity.  All  who  have  examined,  are  generally  agreed,  that  Mr  Oil- 
man's remarks  are  well  founded ;  and  .they  are  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  communication  here  to  the  readers  of  the  work. 

According  to  these  remarks,  the  bodies  of  Lectures  X^Iil  ud  XXI V 
have  exchanged  places  with  each  other.  Lecture  XXIV,  leaving  the  recapit* 
ulation  to  stand,  and  beginning  at  p.  3((t,  with  the  paragraph,  *^  That  we  now 
seem  to  perceive  extension,  &c,'*  should  be  transferred  into  the  place  of  Lec- 
ture XXIII,  beginning  after  the  recapitulation,  and  with  the  paragraph, 
<^  Though  the  notion  of  extension,  kc  ;''  while  Lecture  XXI II,  ft«m  this  same 
places  should  be  transferred  into  the  place  of  Lecture  XXIV  just  described. 
In  other  words,  all  the  parts  of  both  Lectures,  the  recapitulations  excepted, 
should  exchange  places. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  subject,  the  order  of  the 
reasonings  and  above  all,  in  the  fact,  that  the  recapitulation  at  the  head  of 
Lecture  XXIV  is 'a  summary  of  the  body  of  the  Lecture  which  immediately 
follows  it,  as  it  now  stands  printed :  whereas  it  is  undoubtedly  designed  to  be 
a  summary  of  a  preetding  Lecture.  The  transfer  above  suggested,  will  re- 
store harmonious  and  orderly  arrangement. 

Lecture  XXVII  also  appears  to  hare  been  transposed  out  of  its  proper 
place.  It  naturally  follows  Lecture  XXIV,  according  to  the  arrangement  above 
proposed,  while  XXV  and  XXVI  should  be  XXVI  and  XXVII.  The  recapitu- 
lation prefixed  at  the  head  of  these  Lectures,  vouches  for  the  propriety  of  this' 
transposition. 

The  jnanner  in  which  Mr  Oilman  accounts  for  this  confusion  of  order,  in 
respect  to  the  first  case,  is,  that  probably  the  recapituHiiioos  were  written  on 
separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  in  the  hurry  of  printing,  the  bodies  of  the  Lec- 
tures were  exchanged  for  each  other.  In  respect  to  the  second  case,  the  Lec- 
tures might  not  be  numbered,  or  the  figures  might  haye  been  mistaken  by  the 
pdnter,  or  corrector  of  the  press.: 


NOTE. 

The  pablUher  k  Tuy  much  obliged  to  Mr  GiloMn  for  his  remarki,  and  for 
tbekiod  iotereit  which  be  bat  taken  in  the  work.  He  woald  solicit  the  read- 
ers of  Brown,  and  speciallj  those  who  teach  in  the  department  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject  abo?e  proposed,  and  coDunonicate 
to  him  the  result  of  their  conclusions,  with  the  reasons  for  those  results;  so 
that  a  future  edition  of  the  work,  should  there  be  one,  may  be  freed  from  that 
coofusioo  of  arrangement,  which  appears  to  attend  the  Lectures  abofenaoied. 

Andover^  Aprils  1822. 
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